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PREFACE 



Of all Shaxespeare'3 plays, The Tempest is almost the very beat 
in the way of Text that has come down to us ; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing this general excellence, there is scarcely one of its five Acts which 
does not contain a word or a phrase that has given rise to eager dis- 
cussion ; in one instance, the controversy assumes such extended pro- 
portions that in its presence even Juliet's ' nmawayes eyes may wink ' 
and veil their lids in abashed inferiority. 

Pew plays have afforded in general the material for as voluminous 
an amount of comment. Whether this material really exist in the 
Play itself, or whether it be not in a measure due to the position of 
the Play as the first in the Folio, and hence an example of the prov- 
erbial thoroughness of new undertakings, it is impossible to say, but 
certain it is that with the eiiception oi HamUt and Julius Casar no 
play has been more liberally annotated than Tlie Tempest. 

Unquestionably, a large portion of this attention from editors and 
critics must be owing to the enduring charm of the Play itself, domi- 
nated as it is by two sach characters as Prospero and Ariel, whose 
names have become almost the symbols of an overruling, forgiving 
wisdom, and of an ' embodied joy whose race has just begun.' There 
is yet a third character that shares with these two my profound won- 
der, and, as a work of art, my admiration. It is not Miranda, who, 
lovely as she is, is but a giri, and has taken no single step in that 
brave new world just dawning on the friogM curtains of her eyes. 
' To me,' says Lady Martin, in a letter which I am kindly pennitted 
to quote, ' Miranda's life is all to come.' We know, indeed, that to her 
latest bonr she will be the top of admiration, but, as a present object, 
the present eye sees in her only the exquisite possibilities of her 
exquisite nature. In Caliban it is that Shaebspearb has risen, I 
think, to the very height of creative power, and, by making what is 
absolutely unnatural thoroughly natural and consistent, has accom- 
plished the impossible, Merely as a work of art, Caliban takes pre- 
cedence, I. think, even of Ariel. 
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It is interestiiig to note the uniformity of the estimate of Caliban's 
character by the critics. While all acknowledge his power and his 
attractiveness, scomings, loathings, and reviliags are nevertheless 
heaped on him; indeed, I can recall but one solitary voice really 
raised in his favour: 'in some respects,' says Coleridge, 'Caliban 
' is a noble being. ' It has become one of the commonplaces in crit- 
icisms on the Play to say that Caliban is the contrast to Ariel (some- 
times varied by substituting Miranda for Ariel), and that as the 
trictcsy sprite is the type of the air and of nnfettered fancy, so is 
the abhorred slave tj^ical of the earth and of all brutish appetites ; the 
detested hag-seed is then dismissed blistered all o'er with expressions 
of abhorrence and with denunciations of his vileness, which any print 
of goodness will not take. Is there, then, nothing to be said in favour 
of Caliban ? is there really and truly no print of goodness in him ? 
Kindly Nature never wholly deserts her offspring, nor does Shake- 
BPBARB. We may be very sure that he. who knew so well that there is 
always some sonl of goodness in things evil, would not have abandoned 
even Caliban without infusing into his nature some charm which might 
be observingly distilled out. Why is it that Caliban's speech is always 
rhythmical ? There is no character in the play whose words fall at times 
into sweeter cadences ; if the jEolian melodies of the air are sweet, the 
deep bass of the earth is no less rhythmically resonant. We who see 
Caliban only in his prime and, a victim of heredity, full grown, are 
apt to forget the years of his childhood and of his innocency. when 
Prospero fondled him, stroked him, and made much of him, and 
Miranda taught him to speak, and with the sympathetic instinct of 
yonng girlhood interpreted his thoughts and endowed his purposes 
with words. When Caliban says that it was his mistress who showed 
him the man in the moon with his dog and his bush, what a picture is 
unfolded tons of summer nights on the Enchanted Island, where, how- 
ever quiet lies the landscape in the broad moonlight, every hill and 
brook and standing lake and grove is peopled with elves, and on the 
shore, overlooking the yellow sands where fairies foot it featly, sits 
the young instructress deciphering for the misshapen slave at her feet 
the features of the full-orbed moon. With such a teacher, in such 
hours, would it be possible for Caliban, even were he twice the monster 
that he is, to resist, at the most impressible age, the subtle influence of 
the atmosphere of poetry which breathed in every nook and comer of 
the Enchanted Island ? The wonder is not that he ever after speaks 
in rhythm ; the wonder would be if he did not. 
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Let our surprise at Caliban's language cease wlien it is remembered 
tl at lie learned it from Frospero and Miranda, and bad never heard it 
from other mortal lips. 

It was by Miranda's pure loveliness and rare refinement that the 
soulofpoetrywasdistilledout of that evil thing. Without this poetic 
feeling in Caliban, and its expression, whence would come our know* 
ledge of the pervading life of enchantment which, by Prospero's wand, 
has converted that ' vniuhabited Island ' into the one magic isle of onr 
imaginations, forever floating in unknown summer seas ? It is from 
Caliban we learn that— 

The Isle is full of noyses. 

Sounds, and sweet tin, that give delight and hurt not.' 
Is there no gratitude due for such a glimpse of the isle as that ? or 
for this?— 

' Somelimei a tbouaaod twuigliiig iDSUuineiits 
Will hum about mine eant ; and sometimes voices, 
ITiat if I then had waked after long sleep 
Will make me sleep again, and then in dreamiag. 
The clouds methoughC would open, and shew riches 
Ready to drop upon me. that when I waVed 
I cried to dream again.' 

Moreover, had there lurked for Caliban no gentle feeling whatsoever 
in Shakespeare's heart, never would he have given us, I think, such a 
picture as this of the deformed slave's childlike simplicity. It is this 
human and poetical side of Caliban's character, to which, as I ven- 
ture to think, we have paid hardly sufficient attention, and which the 
general and abhorrent repulsiveness of his nature causes us to overlook. 

It is a hackneyed cry against Caliban that he is utterly sensual, 
caring for nothing but what he can eat or drink. When in his eager- 
ness to show Stephano all the fairest treasures of the isle, he says, 
' I'll showthee a jay's nest,' did he, may I ask, contemplate this object 
as an article of diet? or did not the sight of a nest with its "twin dupli- 
cate eggs ' send through Caliban's soul the same thrill that, to this hour. 
' gars a boy's heart loup richt up intil heaven,' and make of that hum- 
bler nest of a jay quite as much a theme for exultation and a resource of 
pure joy as a ' swan's nest among the reeds ' ? Surely it is not claim- 
ing too much in urging that the same doubt, which may be cast over 
the '*jay's nest ' as an article of food, may be extended to the ' nimble 
marmoset' ; but when, in the same speech, Caliban says that 'some- 
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' times I'll get thee young scamels from the rock,' there I yield, and 
acknowledge that his baser appetite controls his higher. What 
' scamels ' are, or are not, may be learned from the portentous mass of 
notes on the word, extending to two of the following pages, wherein 
there has been proposed as a substitute every article of food known to - 
man which begins and ends with i, from ' shamois ' to ' sea-owls.' For 
my part, I unblushingly confess that I do not know what 'scamels' 
are, and that I prefer to retain the word in the text and to remain in 
ntter, invincible ignorance. From the very beginning of the Play we 
know that the scene lies in an enchanted island. Is this to be forgot- 
ten ? Since the air is full of sweet sounds, why may not the rocks be 
inhabited by unknown birds of gay plumage or ^y vague animals of 
a grateful and appetising plumpness ? Let the picture remain, of the 
dashing rocks, the stealthy, freckled whelp, and, in the clutch of his 
long nails, a young and tender seamel. 

If the depth of the impression made by an imaginary character may 
be gauged by the literature which that character calls forth, then must 
Hamlet and Falstaff admit Caliban to a place between them. An emi- 
nent Professor has devoted a stout octavo volume to the proof that in 
Caliban we find the exact ' link ' which, in any scheme of Evolution, 
is ' missing ' between Man and the Anthropoids ; the late and hon- 
oured Mr Robert Browning has given atterance to the theological 
speculations which he imagined might have visited Caliban's dark- 
ened and lonely sonl ; and a brilliant Member of The French Institute, 
of world-wide fame, has written a philosophical drama bearing the 
name of * Caliban.' No other unreal character, except the two I have 
mentioned, Hamlet and Falstaff, has called forth such noteworthy or 
such voluminous tributes. 

As an object-lesson of prime importance, I have reprinted in the 
Appendix, Dryden'S Version. Unless it be made thus accessible, 
few, I am afraid, would take the trouble of looking it up in Dry- 
den's Works, or in Davenant's, and of reading it ; unless we read it, 
no imagination, derived from a mere description, can adequately de- 
pict its monstrosity,— to be fully hated it must be fully seen. 'Than 
this Version, there is, I think, in the realm of literature no more 
flagrant instance to be found of lese-majesty. It is hard to decide 
whether or not Drydbn'S reputation be additionally damaged by the 
revelation lately made by an eminent German scholar, that the muti- 
lations, or rather the additions, for which Dryden took to himself 
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credit as the author, are wholesale ' conveyances ' from a play of Ca]> 
DBKON. After all, it is doubtful if auy tinct be hereby added to the 
grainM spots in Drvden's conduct. 

One thing, however, we should bear in mind : Drydbn's Version 
is the fhut^e of Drydbn's times. "The drama's laws the drama's 
'patrons give,' and Pepvs is witness that the house was 'mighty 
'fiill' when this Version was presented. 

To one minor detail I beg to call attention. Shakbsfbarb'S sea* 
manship during the tempest in the First Scene is beyond criticism. 
No order of the Boatswain is superfluous, — no order is omitted 
that skill can suggest to save the craft. Turn to Dryden, where, 
amidst a wild and incoherent mass of naatical nonsense, orders are 
issued which, if obeyed, would drive the ship straight to destruction 
on the roclcs- 

A hundred years after Dryden's day, in speaking of adaptations 
and versions of Shaesspearb, Lbssing, Germany's greatest and truest 
Shakespearian scholar, exclaimed : ' Upon the most insigniflcant of 
'his beauties there is an impress stamped, which to all the world pro- 
' claims ; " I am Shakespharb'S !" Woe to the alien beauty who pre- 
' sumes to place herself beside it !' 

No story, legend, drama, or novel has been yet discovered which 
was used by Shakespeare as the foundation for The Tempest. Specu- 
lation has been wide and wild in regard to fragmentary sources, here 
and there, whence, it is maintained, Shakespeare drew various details 
of his Play. The one source, however, which, it has been assumed. 
points, more than all others, to a common origin is an old German Com- 
edy, unearthed eighty years ago by Tieck, called The Fair Sidea. The 
joy of a discoverer filled Tieck, and the joy of possession in a comedy, 
which would bring them so near to Shakespeare, filled German schol- 
ars ; and from the temperate suggestion by the former that iu TTie Fair 
Sidea we had a version merely of the old play which was re-made into 
The Tempest, the enthusiasm waxed higher and higher, unchecked as 
it should have been by English scholars, until we now hear the posi' 
tive assertion that, in writing The Tempest. ShajcespBarb went ' direct ' 
to the Nuremberg Notary. 

Under these circumstances I have not considered the time or space 
as misapplied which has been devoted to this play of The Fair Sidea; 
an examination of it, I am convinced, will serve to correct the wild and 
whirling words of the present day and restore Tibck's earliest, mode- 
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rate judgement, or at least a modification of tbatjadgement. It cannot 
be said that tliere is really any gronnd common to 7^ Tempest and 
to 7^ Pair Sidea. One or two mere points of contact there are, 
but they are points of altogether minor, nay, of minimum, import- 
ance. 

German scholars have asserted, that in the two comedies there is 
the same fundamental idea of the reconciliation of hostile fathers by 
the marriage of their children. There is no such reconciliation in The 
Tempest. Of a righteous Duke, deposed and exiled by treachery ; of 
the rotten carcase of a butt, with the father and little child ; of a desert 
island fiill of enchantment ; of a tempest raised by magic ; of a ship- 
wreck ; of conspiracies, and of distracted senses ; of love at first sight 
and the game at chess,— in The Tempest, there is never a hint in Die 
sckime Sidea, which, on the other hand, sets forth a bloody battle 
wherein the lawless, wanton aggressor is defeated and justly exiled ; 
an incantation which raises a devil spitting fire ; a treacherous seizure 
of a young prince and his brutal treatment by the heroine ; a recon- 
ciliation and elopement of the young couple ; a telltale devil stricken 
dumb by enchantment ; ptirsuit of the young pair by the enraged 
father; the bride's detection by means of the reflection of her face 
in a well (an incident which could not but survive in every version 
of the story) ; a rival in the affections of her betrothed ; his oblivion 
of the past, and the restoration of his memory by a love philtre, — 
of all these essential points in The Fair Sidea, where is there a 
trace in 77ie Tempest f In the course of the former story the cap- 
tive prince is forced under blows and ill treatment (and at the hands 
of the heroine, forsooth !) to split and pile np some wood, and, at 
the time of his capture, when he attempts to draw his sword, 
he finds it fast in its scabbard by the spicll of the wicked magi- 
cian, TTiese are the two incidents which are supposed to be identical 
with Ferdinand's log-bearing, and with his disarming by Prospero ; 
and these it is, which have been urged as an all-sufficient justification 
of the belief in a close kinship between TTie Tempest and The Fair 
Sidea. May not as much, or more, be said in favour of Greene's 
Friar Baam, where the weapons of no less than four men are spell- 
bound, and where dumbness is brought on by a stroke of magic. If 
once we adopt such fragmentary, insignificant incidents as the source 
of 7i4f Tempest, we might as well extend the scope and admit as one 
of the originals of Ferdinand's log-bearing task the nursery-rhyme 
behest of ' Five, six, pick up sticks ; seven, eight, lay them straight !' 
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And yet, to be perfectly jast to The Fair Sidea. we may concede 
Bomewhat in the direction of TiECK'S demands ; and if even two 
trivial matters of detail be found common not only to the German 
Comedy, but to others, and to The Tempest, onr belief may be strength- 
ened that somewhere, perhaps, in the limbo of lost Plays, the gliost is 
flitting which Shaxsspeabe recalled to life and light, and clad with 
ethereal beauty. 

To my father, the Rev. Dr Fohness, I am indebted for the trans- 
lation of the extracts from Hbsman Grimu, from Franz Horn, and 
ftom Francois-Victor Hugo. The debt of gratitude which I spring 
to pay, it seldom falls to the happy lot of mortal to incur. The aid 
afforded by the hand, whose conning more than ninety years have 
not abated, is hereby gratefully and reverently acknowledged by the 
white-haired son. 

H. H. F. 
leimary, 1892. 
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The Scene, an vn-inhabited Ifland j 

Names of the A^iors. 

1. The Seme, ui] The Scene an, an Acton ' is the Folio, foUow* the Epi- 
P|. Scene, the bu with a ihip, after- logue at the end of the pUy. It i* h^te 
wards an Johns. Scene, at sea ; and on transpoted merely out of deference to 
diflerent Farts of an Cap. the time-bononied cnMom of beginning 

2. This list of the 'Names of the a play with the Dramatis Penonx. 

t. In discossing the ' Date of the Composition ' [see Appendix) great cmphitis i* 
laid b? Malohi and otfans on the iuQuence which the early accounts of the Bermadas 
had on Shaltespeare's constmctioD of the present play, and many agreements aie there 
detected between those islands and Fioepero's island. Hence a vi^ue notion teems 
to have floated abroad that one of the ■ still-vei'd Bermoothes ' was the actoal scene 
of 7tu Ttmpat. — Chalheks, indeed, with his headlong vehemence, explicitly refeis 
to the Bermudas as the scene of Frospero's magic and of Stephano's drunken king- 
dom. Even Thomas Moore, the Poet, shared this error. In a footnote to an Epis- 
tle, written in 1804, from the Bennudas, < to the Mucbioness Dowagec of D II,' 

Mome says : ' Among the many charms which Bermuda ba« for a poetic eye, we can- 
not for an instant forget that it is the scene of Shakespeare's Ttmpitl, and that he here 
COOJBied up the " deLcate Ariel," who alone is worth the whole heaven of ancient 
mytbol<^.' Stranger still, Mrs Jaubson (i, 292) says : ' Tbe Bermuda Isles, in which 
Shakespeare has placed the scene of Tht Ttmfat, were discovered in his time,' &c. 
It was to fetch dew from the Berowothef that Prospero called up Ariel. 

HlTNTER was the first to attempt to give not only a geographical location to Ibij 
• ra-inhabiled Island,' but also to show, with any degree of minuteness, tl^ there 
was an island, which, by meeting all requirements, must have been the identical 
island on which Prospero and Miraoda lived so many years. Id bis Diiqidaitum, 
Hunter says that the suggestion that this island is Lampedosa was made to him by 
Rodd, the bookseller ; in bis lUuttratiims which came out in 1S45, six yean after 
the Disquisition, he says that be was told that the suggestion hod been already 
made by Douce. By wbomsoerer the 6rst discovery was mode, or bota whom- 
soever the fint soggestioa was derived, Hunter was the earliest to recount the 
arguments in fovour of Lampedusa, and these arguments are, in the main, as fol- 
lows; Lampedusa's geographical position would meet all the exigencies of the 
story; sulois from Algiers would conveniently and naturally land Sycorai on its 
aboces; Prospero, if committed to the sea off an Italian coast, and tossed by winds 
and waves, would most likely drift to Lampedusa; Alonzo, sailing from Tunis and 
steering for Naples, could be caught in the storm raised by Prospero, and landed OD 
Lsmpednsa, whose dinunsions, about thirteen miles in circuit, are what Frospero's 
island may be imagined to have had. When noticed by Shakespeare's contempo- 
raries, Lsmpednsa is generally connected with storms, and the Fires of St Elmo ore 
often seen there. It was, and still is, a deserted island or nearly so, and is known 
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The Scene, an vn-intiabited island. 
trnocg the mtiinen of the Mediteirinean immliailjr u the EodunCed IiUnd. ■ I( 
«■« DCTcr inliabiled,' m]« Giptaio Snytb, ampdem writer, id 1824, 'od acctnuit, it 
' is graTelf said, of the horrible spectres that haunled it,' and * od accooDt of the 
'phantasms, spectres, and horrible visions that appear in the night.' 'Cnisius, in 
'15S4,' adds Hunter, 'has these few wordf relating to the supeniatviral appearances ; 
" Kncles ibi spectris tunuiltuosx." ' The ' tn^lodytic caves ' of the rocky coast of 
Lampedusa supply 'the bard rock' in which Prospero 'stied' Caliban, and furnish 
' the cellar ' for Stephano's ' whole butt of wine.' In Lampedosa there was a her- 
mit's cell — the prototype of Prospero's 'full poor cell.' There is inotber point of 
resemblance between the real and the ideal UliDd which Hunter pronounces ' too 
■ remarkable to be passed over aod too peculiar to have existed at all ' were there no 
ccmDectioD between them ; it is, that ' Malta is supplied with fire-wood from Lampe- 
dosa.' Hence the task which Prospero sets Ferdinand of piling logs, and hence 
Caliban's continual grumbling over ' the collecting of fire-wood.' 'And here we may 
'remark, as illustratiag that realization of every scene, and that coDSistency which 
'tuns through all the works of Shakespeare, that they were logs of pine which Fer- 
' dinand was employed in piling. This does ool appear directly in anything which i> 
'said, but may be inferred from what Miranda says : " When this bums 'Twill weep 
'"for having wearied you." Nor is it distinctly afGnned in tenns that pine trees 
' were of the natural growth of the island, but we collect it from the fact that it was 
'in a cloven pine that Ariel was imprisoned.' Wherefore, in view of all these cor- 
respondences, Hunter concludes that it would be ' by no means improper in any 
' future editor of Shakespeare were he to place at the foot of the Dramatis Persona 
■the words, — Scene, Lampbditsa, — just as Verona is put down as the Scene of 
' Romeo and JuHet.' 

It is almost siqwrfluous to remark that no single editor, and of critics but one, has 
been found who has been willing to exchange Shakespeare's magic island for the 
troglodytic caves of Hunter's Lampedusa, although we must acknowledge,! think, the 
ingenuity with which Hunter conveits to his advantage the local alluuons in the play. 

Knight, whose edition followed bard npon Hunter's Disquisition, says ; ' We 
• believe that the poet bad no locality whatever in his mind, just as he had no notion 
' of aiy particular stonn. Tempests and enchanted islands are of the oldest materials 

' of poetry We believe the island sunk into the sea, and was no more seen, 

' after Prospero broke his staff and drowned his book.' 

In Collibk's Fitrihtr Particulars, p. 56, there is a ballad called The Enchanted 
Island; as it was written evidently later than llie Tempest, it gives us no help in 
questions of Date or Plot. But as it is alluded to by several editors, I have reprinted 
it in full in the Appendix. One of the concluding stanzas is charming : 

< From that daie forth the Isle has beene 
By wandering sailois never seene. 

Some say 'tis buryed deepe 
Beneath the sea, which breakes and rores 
Above its savage rockie shores, 
Nor ere is knowne to sleepe.' 

Halliwell consideis it worthy of remark ' that according to Mr Thorns, there 
'extata amongst the Jews n tradition that the tetqwst which dispersed the Beet of 
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The Scene, an vn-inhabited island. 
' Cbarles V off the coast of Lampedusa, was raised by the magical skill or an Alge- 
'rinejew; a slight corroborative evidence thai this island was the locality in which 

' the tale was at first laid It is clear [from the instances collected by Hunler] 

'Hurt Lampedusa was exactly (he island that would have been selected by a romance- . 
•writer of the sixteenth ceolnry for the situation of a tale involving the agency of 
'magic and enchantment. When Shakespeare came to adopt some of the circum- 
' stances from this ancient source, be heightened the romantic interest of his ideal 
' drama by placing the scene in " an vo-inhabited island," and studiously avoiding all 
'reference to it as having a geographical existence. The few allusions which deter- 
' mine the outline of the narrative to belong to the Mediterranean are not sufficiently 
' historical to deiaand that the mysterious island of Prospeio should be identified, in 
'the play, with any real locality.' HalliweLl has, I think, here intimaled the true 
source of whatever correspondences there are to be found between Shakespeare's 
unreal island and a real island ; the oversight, if it be one, in the reference tn 1, ii, 
to a son of the Duke of Milan, may be likewise due to the original drama or romance 
which Shakespeare has here rewritten, or adapted to tbe stage. 

Lowell {Among my Booki, 1870, p. 199) : • Shakespeare is wont to lake some 
familiar story, to lay his scene in some place the name of which is, at least, familiar, 
— well knowitig the reserve of power that lies in the familiar as a background when 
things are set in front of it tmder a new and uncipeclcd light. But in Tht TtmptsI 
tbe scene is laid nowhere, or certainly in no country laid down in any map. No- 
where, then? At once nowhere and anywhere, — for it is in the soul of man, that 
still-vexed island, hung between the upper and the netber world, and liable to incur- 
sions from both.' 

The critic, who is referred to above, as the only one willing to follow Hunier in 
fixing on a real island for Prospero, is Theodor Elze; but he repudiates Hun- 
ter's navigation. When Prospena was expelled from Milan, ai^es EIze {Sh.Jahr- 
huih, IV, p. 251), he must have been taken to tbe nearest seaport, which is Genoa, 
thence he was drifted southwards in the direction of some island off the African 
coast When Alonio sailed from Tunis to Naples be must have steered north- 
north.<a3t. Now the point where these two courses interaeet will be found to be 
pretty near a group of islands, and, supposing that shortly after leaving Tunis 
Alonio's fleet was struck by a westerly slorm and driven farther to the east, we shall 
see that he must have been wrecked 00 the island Pantalaria. Hunter's Lampedusa, 
urges Elze, is loo far to the east to pcmiit of the assumption that when Sycomx was 
banished from Argier she was carried past the nearer island to tbe further one. Just 
as Hunler found that lampedusa answered to every need of the drama, so Elze finds 
Pantalaria equally responsive with its fresh springs, brine-pits, barren place and fer- 
tile ; and if Lampedusa bas the advantage in its being deserted, Pantalaria surpasses 
it in the name of the town, ' Seiaxghihir, which, at all events, suggests by assonance 
the name of Sycorax.' Furthermore, on the opposite coast of Africa, between Tunis 
and Hammamet, stands the town of Calibia, known as such from the days of Diego 
Ribeyro's chart in 1529. 'Whence we have the simplest and most natural expla- 
' nation of the name of Caliban, that is, an inhabitant of Calibia, instead of tbe far- 

' fetched and wonderful metathesis of Cannibal And when all this lay sa near 

'to the scene of his drama why should Shakespeare, who, foisoolb, connected Tunis 

with Carthage and Widow Dido, have to devise, out of an American word, a name 

that all tbe while lay ready to his hand ?' 
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4 NAMES OF THE ACTORS 

Alonfo, K. of Naples: 3 

Sebajlian his Brother. 

Pro/pero, the right Duke of MUtaine. 5 

Antfionio his brother, the vfurping Duke of MUlaine, 

Ferdinand, Son to the King of Naples. 

Gonsalo, an honefl old Councellor. 8 

3. K.] King Ff. 6. tbe... MUlaine] usurper of bis Do- 

4. SebaTUanj SeboAain F^. miDion. Cap. 

5. right] rigflt Fj. rightfull Theob. 8. honeft] honoil F^. 

5, 6. Millaine] Milkn Rowe. Milan Councellor] Counsellor of Naplei. 

Pope. Theob. 

Perhaps Bell should be mentioned as one wbo gives a locality lo Prospero't 
tolBnd. In his Shakupean's Puck (ii, 30S) he gives his opinion, without any reasons 
for it, that ' i( could only have been CorcyrR which was intended.' 

Sir Edward Strachev {Quarterly Rtv. July, 1890, p. 117) : What a charming 
place the island must have l>een if we take it as it was seen by those in whom the eye 
of poetry, romance, and love was open ; by old Gon^nlo as well as by youug Ferdi- 
nand; nay, even by the monster Caliban, who has always a loucb of poetry in him! 
.... Think of the land in which, as in their proper home, I'rospero addresses the 
Spirits of earth, air, and sea. Think of Ariel, the ver)- genius of the isle, with the 
cowslip's bell for a home, its honey for food, and the bee and tbe bat for his fellows 
in work or in play. Let us tbink of all this, and then sec if this island, lying in the 
Uue Mediterranean, somewhere between Naples and Tunis, under that deep Italian 
iky, must not have been (as the Neapolitan says of bis own lovely shore) ' a piece of 
heaven fallen upon earth,' a true Atlantis of I'oesy! 

5, 12. Prospero, Stepbano] Every Mart in kis Humour was acted at The Rose 
in 1595 or 1596, and, in a list of tbe actors, Jonson gives merely the name ' Will 
Shakespeare,' without specifying tbe character assumed ; two of these characters, in 
the 4I0 edition of the play, are Prospero and Stepbano. — Farmer uses this latter fact 
as an argument that Thi r?jn/«( was certainly of a later date than 7"*( ..l/rt-. of I'm., 
in wbicb 'the pronunciation of Stepbano' is 'always wrong,' but in Tkf Ttmptst, 
after having been taught by Jonson in Every Alan in his Humour, Shakespeare uses 
Stepbano 'always right,'— HaLLIWSLL thinks that this statement is loo strong, 
seeing that the indications of the accent, Stephiiuo, in the Temfest are ' exceedingly 
indistinct ' ; which is true, tbe indications are indistinct, and yet in one instance (which 
is ijuite enough for Fanner) the accent is as decided as could be wished; — 'Is 
nbt [ this Sltph | anb | my drUnk | en Biitler?'— V, i, 329.— Malone thinks it not 
improbable that ' our poet ' had in his thoughts Dent's trans, of the History of Philip 
de Comines, 1526, p. 293, where an account is given of Alpbonso or Alonzo of Naples, 
and his son Ferdinand, when they were assailed by Charles VIII of F'rnnce. On p. 
294 reference is made to ' Cardinall Ascotgnc, brother to the Duke of Milan and Pros- 
pero Calonne ' ; and a little lower down on tbe same page there is mention of ' Lord 
Galcol of Mirandala.' ' Did not,' asks Malone, ' these personages suggest the names 
'of Prospero and (by contraction) Miranda? Prospero, however, had before been 
'introduced into Every Man in kis Humour, and was, indeed, the name of a riding- 
■ master in London in Shakespeare's time, who was probably a Neapolitan.' 

3> 4> ^i 7i 3' AIonBO, SebaBlian. Anthonio, Ferdinand, Gonialo] Malonh 
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NAMES OF THE ACTORS § 

Adrian, & Francifco, Lords. 

Caiman, afaluage and deformed Jlaue. lO 

Trittcaio, a Jester. 

9. Francisco] FraDcUco, >on to tbe usurping Duke of Milan. Sta. con). 

aoCgttU Eden't Hutery 0/ jyavaille, 1577 (wherein Shakeipeare found the nune uf 
the god Setebos), as the probkble lource of all these names. 

S. Qonsalo] In Sve places, in F„ this it ipelted Gonialloi tu. : II, j, Z90J III, 
iii,3i V,i.74; V. i, 80: V, i, 242.— Ed. 

9. Franciaco] See Staunton's hypothesis, I, ii, 509. 

4, 10. ADtbonio, Trincuio] W. A. Wright refers to the use of these two names hj 
Toinkii in his play of A/iumaiar, 1614-15, as incidentally bTouring the supposition 
(hU Tie Timfitt was a comparatively recent play al that lime. — Thb. Elzb (Jairi. 
%i, 153) : Trincuio from trincare, triname, clearly point* lo the preference for bottlet 
and beakers. 

10. Caliban] Dr Farmer's derivation of this name as merely a metathesis of 
Cannibal has been generally accepted. To me it is unsatisfactory. There should 
be, I think, something in the descriptions of cannibals, either of their features or of 
their natures, to indicate some sort of fellowship with a monster like Calihan. No 
such description has been pointed oat. None of the manifold accounts of early voy- 
ages to the Caribbean Sea, as lar as I have been able to discover, attributes (o 
canDihab any other characteristic than that of eating human ilesh ; it is their one 
constant quality. Moreover, Shakespeare needed none of this help in vivifying hit 
charactera, which the mere entrlnsic associations of a name could supply. What name 
soever he gave to Caliban, the deformed slave would have made it typical for all time. 
il it likely, moreover, that, when TAi Tempest was acted before the modey audience 
of the Globe Theatre, there was a single auditor who, on hearing Frospero ^>ealt of 
Caliban, bethought him of the Caribbean Sea, and instantly surmised that the name 
was a metathesis of Cannibal ? Under thU impression, the appearance of the mon- 
ster without a trace of his bloodthirsty characteristic must have been disappointing. 
Other derivatioiu of the name have been proposed, but none of them, I think, with 
belter success. \a N. &• Qu. 3d S, vi, p. 202, H. C. thinks that 'it is possible that 

■ Shakespeare was acquainted with paits of the story of the Ramayaoa,' and in (hat 
case Caliban would be ' Kaiee-ban, meaning the Satyr of Kalee, the Hindoo Proser- 
' pine.' — Dr Nicholson {N. 61' Qu. 4th S. i, p. 291) thinks that ' Perhaps, too. tlie 

■ origin of the name is to be found in the Caribs of the isles and (he Spanish main 
'rather than in the transposition of the syllables of the word cannibal.' — In jV. &• 
Qu. 4(h S. vii, p. 56, T. E. WtNNlNGTON asks 'if ia>ii0i!, a drinking-cup, can have 
'suggested (he name.' — Phillpotts (p. xviii) remarks (hat Caliban's name can 
hardly have any more connection with the word Cannibal than ' his nature lias. The 
' mention of his mother's country points lo a Moorish origin for his name, which may 
■possibly be the KalebOn, or "vile dt^," of Arabic slang.'— Finally, The. Elzk 
(Jakrb. IV, 252), in a passage which is quoted above in the discussion of (he loca- 
tioo of (he ' vn-inhalHted Island ' suggests, with, what I must confess seems (c be, 
more plaunbility than any other suggestion, that the oame comes from the region 
called Calibia on (he Moorish coast. In this case, I think. Shakespeare possibly 
inherited the name from the old story or drama which is (be foundation of this play. 
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6' NAMES OF THE ACTORS 

Stephana, a drunken Buder. 12 

Majler of a Ship. 

Boate-Swaine. 

Marriners. 1 5 

Miranda, daughter to Pro/pero. 

Ariell, an ayrie fpirit. 1 7 

16. Miranda] Malone, in » foregoing aote, queiies whether Miranda be not a 
coDtractioa of Mirandala. Such a contraction is neither likely nor needed. An 
■Earl of Miranda,' apparently a promincDt courtier al the Court of Spain, is men 
tiooed (Wiawood's Memorials, ii, 312) by James's ambassador at Madrid, Sir George 
Cornwallis, in a letter to the Earl of Salisbury, in 1607. This fact shows merely that 
the name is not aa inveotioo of Shakespeare. — En. 

17. Ariell] Malone : A name taken from the sacred writings : ' Woe to Ariel, to 
Ariel, the city where David dwelt I' — Isaiah xxix. t. See also the fourth and sixth 
TeiSM, which may have particularly struck our author, and induced him thus to 
denominate Prospfiro's principal ministering spirit; 'And thou [Ariel] shalt be 
brought down, and sbolt sptai out of tki ground, and tby Speech shall be low out 
of the dust, and thy voice sball be as of oni Ikal hath a familiar spirit, out of the 
ground,' — ' Thou shalt be visited of tbe 1-ord of Hosts with thunder, and with earth- 
quake, and with great ooiae, with storm and timpfst, and (be_fiitim of devouring fin? 
[After reading this note, one almost doubts if Malone, when he wrote it, had read 
the play. — Ed.] — Hunter (i, 181) ; 'An airy spirit' says the old persona, whence 
perhaps the choice of the name, which literally signifies the Lion of God, or the 
Strong Lion, and is used t^ the prophet Isaiah as a personation of the city of Jeru 
talem.— Thoms (Three Netelets,^. 31): That Shakespeare learned the name of Ariel 
from his Bible, and selected it from the resemblance its sound bore to the character 
of bis quaint spirit, and that some of the feats and attributes of that spirit were sug- 
gested by the words of Isaiah, is extremely probable ; but, at the same time, it is 
important to know, as confirmatory of the Hebraistic character of this glorious play, 
that ArieloaX only answers to the deacriprion of the Jewish spirits, Schcdim, but that 
Ariel is the name of one of the seven princes of angels or spirits who preside over 
waters under Micoel the arch-prince. Heywood [Notes on Bk iv, Hierarchie of the 
Blessed Angels'^ furnishes us with the following illustration of the belief upon which 
the character and agency of Ariel in The Tempest is founded ; ' Saint Augustine, in 
his booke £>e Cognitione Vera Vita, is persuaded that spirits by God's permission 
con raise Stormes and Tempests, and command raine, hail, snow, thunder, and light 
ening at their pleasures.' — Staunton : According to the system of witchcraft or magic 
wliich formed an article of popular creed in Shakespeare's day, the elementary spirits 
were divided into six classes by some demonologists, and into four, — those of the Air, 
at the IVater, of the Fire, and of the Earth,— hy otheis. .... Ariel is here called 
' an ayiie spirit' The particular functions of this order of beings, Burton tells us, 
are to cause ■ many tempests, thunder, and lightnings, tear oaks, fire steeples, houses, 
strike men and beasts, make it rain stones, Sec, cause whirlwinds on a sudden, and 
tempestuous ttormi.' But at the behest of the all-powerful magician Frospero, or by 
his own influence and potency, the airy S{Hrit in a twink becomes not only a spirit of 
fire, — one of those, according to the same authority, which 'commonly work by 
blazing stars, fire drakes, or ignesfatm; .... counterfeit suns and moons, stars 
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NAMES OF THE ACTORS 



Spirits. 



30. SpiritsJ Spiriu, employ'd in the 33. Other spirits, >nendtng on ProS' 

Masque. Theob. preseoted bjr Spirits. pero. added by Theol>. 

oftentimes, and sii upon ship-masts,' — but a naiad or spirit of the water also ; in fact, 
aasomes any shape, and is visible or unsecD at will. — W. A. WkiqbT: Tbe i*ord 
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THE 

TEMPEST. 



A^us primus, Scena prima. 



A tempeftuous noi/e of Tkunder and Lightning heard: Ea- 
ter a SMp-maJler, and a Botefwrme. 
Majler. 
^Ote-fwaine. 

BoUf. Heere Matter : What cheere ? 
Maji. Good .• Speake to th'Mariners : fall 
too't, yarely, or we run our felues a ground, 
beftirre, beftirre. Exit. 



1. Scena] SctEca F,. 

2, 3. A tempelhious, &c.] On k Ship 
at S«ft, A tempestuoui, &c. Pope. A 
Ship at Sea. A great Stoim with ThuD- 
der itnd Ligbtoiog. Cap. 

Enter a] Enter F^F^. Enter, 
npon Deck, a Cap. Enter... MTeinllf. 
Dyce. 



3. Botefvaine] Botefwaine, as 1 
board shaking ofT wet Coll. MS. 

4. Mailer.] Mailer. F^. 

5. Bote-fviaini\ Boii/wain F^ 

7. Good\\ GoBd, Rowe + , Wh. 
Good. Coll. 

(«iV,](dV, Pope, Han. (oVTheob. 
Steev. Var. Knt, Coll. Dyce. 

8. aground'^ a-ground F F , 



seq. 



I. Actus, &c.] Coleridge {Notes, p. 85) : The Tempest is a specdmen of the 
purely romantic drama, in which the interest is not historical, or depeodenc upon 
lidelitj of portraiture, or the natural connection of events, but is a birth of the iinag- 
ioation and rests only on tbe co-apUtion and union of the elements granted to, or 
assumed by, the poet. It is a species of drama which owes no allegiance to time or 
space, and in which, therefore, errors of chronolf^ and gec^raphy, — no mortal aina 
in any species, — are Teoial faults and count for nothing. It addresses itself entirely 
to the imaginative faculty; and although the illusion may be assisted by the eflect on 
the senses of the complicated scenery and decorations of modem times, yet this sort 
of assistance is dangerous. For the principal and only genuine excitement ought to 
come from within, — from the moved and sympathetic imagination ; whereas, where to 
much is addressed to the mere etclemal senses of seeing and hearing, the spiritual 
vision i« apt to languish, and the altractioi) from without will niibdran lh« mind Irom 
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lO THE TEMPEST [act i, sc. L 

[Actus Primus.] 
the proper and only legidmatc interest, wtncU ii iduidtd to spring from vithin. The 
roounce opens with a busy sceoe adnurably apprspriate to the kind of diama, and 
giving, as U were, ibe kef-note of the whole harmony. It prepares and initiates the 
excitement required for Ihe entire piece, and yel does not demand anything from the 
spectators, which their previous liahits had not fitted Ibem to understand. It is the 
bustle of a tempest from wliieb the real horrors are abstracted ; therefore it is poetical, 
though not in strictness natural, and is purposely restrained from concentrating the 
Interest in itself, but used merely as an induction or tuning for what is to follow. — 
Ibid. (Seven Ltrlures, &c. p. 109) ; In this play, Shakespeare iias especially appealed 
to the imagination, aod he has constructed a plot well adapted to tlie purpose. Accord 
tog to his scheme, be did not appeal to any sensuous impression (the word ' sensuous 
is authorised by Milton) of time and place, but to the iraagination, and it is to be 
borne in mind that of old and as regards mere scenery, his works may be said to have 
been recited rather tbon acted, — that is to say, description and narration supplied the 
place of visual exhibition : the audience were told to fancy that they Saw what thej 
only heard described ; the painting was not in colours, but in words. This Is par- 
ticularly to be noticed in the first scene, — a storm and its confusion on board the 
king's ship. The highest and the lowest characters are brought together, and wilb 
what excellence 1 Much of the genius of Shakespeare is displayed in these happy 
combinations, — the highest and the lowest, the gayest and the saddest ; he is rtot 
droll in one scene and melancholy in another, but often both the one and the othei 
in the same scene. Laughter is made to swell the tear of sorrow, and to throw, ai 
it were, a poetic light upon it, while the tear mingles tenderness with the laughter 
Shakespeare has evinced the power, which above all other men be possessed, of intro- 
ducing the profoundest sentiments of wisdom where they would be least expected, yet 
where tliey are most tiuly natural. One admirable secret of bts art is, that separate 
speeches frequently do not appear to have been occasioned by those which preceded, 
and which are consequent upon each other, but to have arisen out of the pecoljar cha- 
racter of the speaker. — S[R Edward Strachey {_Quartirly Rni. July, 1B90, p. I16) : 
Although Tlic Ttmptst was neither the earliest nor the last of Shakespeare's Plays, 
it was by a happy, if perhaps unconscious, intuition that the editors of Ihe Tirst Folio 
put it at the head of their volume. It is a mimic, magic tempest which we are to 
see : a tempest raised by Art, to work moral ends with actual men and women, and 
then to sink into a calm. And in such a storm and calm we have the very idea of a 
Flay or Drama, the fitting specimen and frontispiece of the whole volume of Plays 

4,5. Maater. Bote-awaine] Captjohn Smith b his «4ffii/ir«« /or Young Sea- 
mtn, 1626 (p. 789, ed. Arber), says that ' The Maister and his Mate is lo direct the 
course, command all the Baylors, for steering, trimming, and sayling tbe Ship.' Oo 
p. 790, 'The Boteswoine is lo haue the charge of all the Cordage, tacklbg, sailes, 
fids, and marling spikes, needles, twine and saile-cloth, and rigging of tbe shippe-' — 
Ed. 

5-18. In the Nna Sh. Sac. Trans. 1874, Pt ii, p. a;?, Simpson cites these lines, 
which he divides into trochaic and dactylic measures, as an instance of Shakespeare's 
rhythmical prose. 

y. Good:] DvcE: Compare what presently follows, — ' Nay, ;iW, be patient ' and 
'Good, yet remember whom thou hast aboard ' ('CiW meaning ' Good friend,' or 
■Good fellow '). Here those who follow F, Ibiget that this is one of the passages in 
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ACTi, sc.i.] THE TEMPEST \\ 

[7- Good:] 
the Folio wbere the colon is equivalent to u comnu, — and make (he Master repl<r that 
the cheer is ' good,' while in the same breath he says that they ate in danger of ran- 
Ding aground. — Hudson: 'Good' here carries something of an evasive force; as, 
'Let that go,' or ' No matter for thai,' — Phillpotts: This is equivalent to 'I am 
glad you are at band ' ; not referring lo ' friend ' or ' fellow ' understood. [It is very 
cettwn that Dyce is right and ihat ' Good ' does not refer to ' cheer ' ; its full mean- 
ing, both here and where il occurs afterwards, may then i>e safely left to private judge 
meot. I incline, in the present case, to the interpretation of Fhillpotts. — Ed.] 

7, 8. fall . . , ground] ' In this naval dialogue,' laid Dr JOHNSON, ' perhaps the 
&tt example of sailor's language exhibited on [he stage, there are, as I hare been 
told by a skilful navigator, some inaccuracies and contradictory orders,' Malake, 
according to Boswell, received, through Sir George Beaumont, the following ' most 
Mtisfactory refutation ' of Dr Johnson's criticism, from the second Lord Mulgrave : 
The first scene of The Tempest is a very striking instance of the great accuracy of 
Shakespeare's knowledge in a professional science, the most difficult to attain without 
the help of experience. He must have acqniied it by conversation with some of the 
most skilful seamen of that time. [Mention here follows of Smith's Aeciiience, l6l6, 
and Maawaring's Seaman's Dietionary, the earliest on the subject, to show how 
difficult it was, at that time, to acquire from books any knowledge of seamanship.] 
It is a curious circumstance that Shakespeare should have been so fortunate in his 
instnictor, and so correct m the application of his knowledge, — The succession of 
events is strictly observed in the natural progress of the distress described; the expe- 
dients adopted are the most proper that could have been devised for a chance of 
safety ; and it is neither to the want of skill of (he seameo or the bad qualities of the 
ship, but solely to the power of Prospero, that the shipwreck is to be attributed. — The 
words of command are not only strictly proper, but are only such as point to the ot^ect 
to be attained, and no supcrliuous ones of detail. Shakespeare's ship was too well 
manned to make it necessary to tell the seamen how (hey were to do it, as well as 
what they were to do. — He has shown a knowledge of the new improvements, as well 
OS the doubtful points of seamanship; one of the lalter he has introduced, under the 
only circmnsunces in which it was indisputable . — The events certainly follow too 
near one another for the strict time of representation; but perhaps, if the whole length 
«f the play was divided by (he time allowed by the critics, the portion allotted lo this 
scene might not be too little for the whole. But he has taken care to mark inter- 
vals between the different operations by exits. — [The different operations are success- 
ively explained and will be found in their due place in the commentary. On the 
present passage is the following comment:] Lund discovered under the lee: the 
wind blowing too fresh to haul upon a wind with the topsail set This first command 
Is therefore a notice to be ready to execute any orders quickly. 

8, yarely] SteBVIlNS: That is, readily, nimbly. Our author is frequent in his 
use of this word. — MA1.0NE; 'Yare' is used as an adjective in V, i, 267. — Skkat; 
Anglosaxon, ^^ortt.^^ar!), ready, quick, prompt. — W. A. Wright: Ray gives it as a 
Suffolk word, and in the speech of the Lowestoft boatman at this day, ' hear, hear ' is 
probably only a disguised form of ' yare, yare.' — Br. Nicholson (in Neia Sh. Sac. 
TVant. 18S0-2, Pt i, p, 56) notes, tha( ' yare ' is used ' four (iraes by Shakespeare as 
a nautical term, and four times as a land one ' ; and gives an instance from Harsnet'l 
Popish Intpesturfs, 1603, p, 143, where the two terms in the phrase ' yare and ready ' 
■eem equivalent. 
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12 THE TEMPEST [act I, sc i. 

Enter Mariners. lo 

Bote/. Heigh my hearts, cheerely, cheerely my harts : 
yare, yare : Take in the toppe-fale : Tend to th'Mafters 
whiftle : Blow till thou buift tliy winde, if roome e- 
nough. 14 

II. Hi^h'\ Hty FjFj. F^, Rowe + . wy htarts; cketrty. Cap. 

my htarts, cAeen/y,'] my Aborts, 14. [Exeunt marioers.atoft. C^. 

1 1, hearts] Decghton : ' Mf heaitiet ' is still ■ teno in use among sailors. 
11, 13. toppe-sale . . . roome enough] Mulgrave; The topcail is ta.keo in. 
' Blow till thou bunt tbj wind, if room enough.' The danger in a good sea-boat is 
onlf from being too near the laud : this is introduced here to account foi the next 
order [in line 43]. — W. A. Wrioht gives us some observatiops lo the same effect, 
made lo tiim by his Wend, Captain E, K. Calveb, R. N., a. name well known, in 
naval circles, to both hemispheres: 'The craft is in a storm, and the Boatswain's 
anxiety is evidently not about the strength of the wind, but the room at disposal, — 
" Blow till thou bunt thy wind, if room enough." ' 

13. whistle] AHON. {Shaktsptare, a Seaman, Sl.Jamn's Maga. July, 1862) : A 
wivet whistle, suspended from the neck by a lanyard, is the modern boatswain's badge 
of office, and it is familiarly termed bis caU. But in Shakespeare's days, and long 
before, a great whistle (not of silver, but of virgin gold) was the honourable ensigii 
of a naval commander, even of the highest rank. The celebrated Sir Edward How- 
ard, Lord High Admiral b the reign of Bluff King Hal, died a glorious death whilst 
in the act of boarding an enemy's ship, and ' when he saw the danger Co which he 
was exposed, he look his chain of gold nobles, which hung about his neck, and bil 
great gold whistle, the eosign of bis ofBce, aod threw them into the sea, lo prevent 
the enemy from possessing the spoils of an English Admiral.' 

13. Blow . . . winde] Syhfson (according to Heath, p. i), conceiving that this 
phrase lacked dignity, believed that it should read ' Blow, till thou burst thee, wind 1' 
an emendation which apparently struck Steevens so favourably that in advocating it, 
he forgot to mention Syinpson's name, and so has received the credit of it ever since. 
— Dr Johnson proposed ' Blow, till thou burst, wind,' Ac, and Rann, ' Blow, till 
thou burst, thou wind.' In Rann's edition conjectural readings are printed simply 
in Italics, without naming the author. The conjecture just cited, therefore, should in 
strict correctness be given as Anonymous, but to save space both here and hereafter 
all these conjectures of unknown origin I shall incontinently attribute to Ronn. 
Whatsoever obscurity befalls Englishmen in this phrase envelops with manifold 
blackness our German brothers, so profoundly, indeed, in Ihe case of Dr Schumann 
(Prog. d. Thcmoiichuli in Lfiftig, 1S76, p, 28, n.) that for him light is to be found 
only in interpreting the phrase as addressed by the Boatswain not to the Wind, but, 
with a stroke of ' gallows-humour ' (galgetiAumoTisticke), to the Master, whose whistle 
is uot quite up to the emergency. ' Naturally,' adds the author, ' the words are Co be 
supposed as spoken aside.' When will our German brothers, for whose xsthelic criti- 
cisms we hope to be always duly grateful, learn thai as regards the text of Shakespeare 
it is 'Hands off!'? Where tue besi of Englishmen fail, ic is worse than useless for Ger- 
mans to attempt. 'Wind' has survived in the Vme Ring lo this hour, in the sense of 
lungs, and if this word had been used by Shakespeare here, we should have lost the 
grim bnmour of the passage and peril ips have been spared this lupcrfiuous note. — Et). 
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ACT I, sc. I.] THE TEMPEST 13 

Enter Alonfo, Sibaftian, Anthonio, Ferdinando, 15 

Gonsalo, and others. 

Alon. Good Botefwaine haue care : Where's the Ma- 
fter ? Play the men, 

Botef. I pray now keepe below. 

Antk. Where is the Mafter, Bofon ? 20 

Bote/. Do you not heare him ? you marre our labour, 
Keepe your Cabines : you do afsift the ftorme. 

Gons, Nay, good be patient. 

Botef. When the Sea is : hence, what cares thefe roa- 24 

15. FerdiDODdo] Ferdinand Rowe et kim?...yea da...htnee..,Ktngt...vs nat 

»eq. ...aiiwrrf. Walker {Crit. \, 15). 

17. kaiu eare\ have a cart Diyden, 22. you da a/sijf\ yeu assist Pope, 
Coll. ii (MS). Han. 

18. Playl Ply Uplon, Quincy MS. 24. hence,} hence. Rowe. Hmce— 
20, Bofon'l Ff, Rowe i, Knt, Wh. Sta. Theob. Hence I Johns. 

beatsvam Rowe ii el cet. caret\ Ff. Cam, Glo, Wr. Wh. ii, 

20-27. ^^ verse, lines ending hiare Dtn. can Rowe et eel. 

15. Enter, &c.] Collier (ed. ii) : ' From tbe cabin,' says the MS : the cbaructen 
most likely ascended through a Irap-door. 

18. PUy.the men] Steevens: That is, act with spirit. So in Chapman's Iliad, 
Bk ii ' — thou sbali know what sonldiers play the men. And what the cowards. ' — 
Malone; So in 3 Samuel x, 12 1 ' let us play the men fot oor people.' 

20. Boson] Kkight thinks Chat this variation from the usual • Botefwaine ' con 
be scarcely accidental. It is used by Che usurping Duke, whose lai^uage is, for the 
moeC part, flippanC and familiar, while that of the King is throughout tbe play grave 
and dignified. But DVCE (ffemarit,p. l) says that this 'vaiiation' arose merely 
from tbe unsettled state of our early ortht^raphy, and gives, as proo^ a prose trac( 
of Taylor, Tie Dolphin's Danger, Sc, wbere wichin a page or two the word is 
apelled Beatswainr, Boatson, and Boson. — Grant White (ed. i), however, is not 
MCisfied, and asks ; Is it not very strange that throughout this scene (he abbreviaCed 
prefix is invariably ' Boles,' and tbat although Che word occurs eight limes in the text 
and stage-directions of Che Folio, it is in every case spelled at full length, except 
where it is used by this coarse and flippant man, who, even to secure the attention of 
his fellow -coDSpiralor about their plot, is obliged to say to bim, ' I am more serious 
than is my wont ' ? So forluoate ao accident should not be amended. [It certainly 
should not be amended, but whether or not tbe use of it betokens ' coarseness ' and 
'flippancy' is doubtful. — Ed.] 

22. the Stonn] Steevens : So, Pericles, III, i, 19, ' do not assist the storm,'— W. 
A. Wright : Tbe coincidence between the iwo plays is remarkable. [Few readers 
of Shakespeare will forego tbe pleasure of comparing this scene with the first fifty 
lines of PericUs, III, i.— Ed.] 

24. caies] For similar instances. In this play, where a singular verb precedes a 
plural subject, see I, ii, 562 ; IV, i, Z91 ( V, i, 25S. For instances in oCher plays, see 
Abbott, $ 335. This doss might, perhaps, be differentiated Irom that wherein a 
plural nominative is followed by a singular verb, a class Coo Urge to be set down as 
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14 THE TEMPEST [act i, SCl 

rera for the name of King ? to Cabine; Tilence ; trouble 25 

vs not. 

Gon. Good, yet remember whom thou haft aboord. 

Bote/. None that I more loue then my felfe. You are 
a Counfellor, if you can command thefe Elements to fi- 
lence, and worke the peace of the prefent, wee will not 30 

hand a rope more, vfe your authoritie : If you cannot, 
giue thankes you haue liu'd fo long, and make your 
felfe readie in your Cabine for the mifchance of the 
houre, if it fo hap. Cheerely good hearts : out of our 
way I fay. Exit. 35 

Gon. I haue great comfort from this fellow : methinks 

27. Good,'] Good: Pope. (withdrawn). 

38. JVofw] jVoHe, Theob. Warb. Johns. 30. <!/tAi'\i>'!htC»,p. (Errala). 

mor/ lout} love mori Han. 31. hand'\ handle lotios. Var.'73,Var. 

30. feac/\ prioii ov frets Warb. Conj, '7S. 

misprinlG, and, perhaps, not large enough to substantiate Abbott's theory that we have 
here a relic of the old Nortbem plural in i. Both classes combined eliow, I think, 
that Elizabethan eare simply were Dot as seositive as ours to the dislioctian betweea 
the singular and plural. It is not a hundred yeais ago that excellent writers used 
'you was.' Miss Berry must have beard it frequently from Horace Walpole, who 
ttUKtanCly uses it in his Letters. To our eara now it is abhorrent. Grant White 
occasionally attributes this discordant use of the singular and plural to men: careless. 
ness on Shakespeare's pait; which is doubtful. First, it is quite as likely, except 
where it is necessitated by the rhyme, to be the language of the compositor as of 
Shakespeare, and, secondly, for the reason I have just given. See ' My old bones 
akes,' III, iii, 5, and ' Ills tearea tuns downe,' V, i, 20. — Ed. 

24. roarers] W, A. Wrigeit ; A blustering bully, in Sbakespeare's time. 'A lady 
to turn roarer, and break glasses.' — Masslnger, The Renegado, I, iii. 

25. To Cabine] See Abbott, % 90, for other InsUuices for the omission of the alter 

30, peace of the preHent] Theobald: That is, pence on the present, at this 
instant.— Abbott. 5 '76- 'Of signifying coming from^ belonging to, when used with 
lime, signifies during. — Steevene: 'That is, of the present instant.' In Notes ^ Qu. 
6th S. viii, 464. 1ngu:hy gives a conjecture by Brae, viz. : that ' present ' ia a mis- 
print for timpest. ' Save t — m for r — n it is an anagram,' says the former, ' and il is 

the title of the play This I deem one of the finest and most unquestionable of 

all emendalions of the text that the learning and sagacity of Che critics have given 
us,' [The triumph might be great if the contest were severe; but the text as it 
stands is perfectly intelligible, and any change whatsoever is quite needless. In con- 
siniction the phrase is exactly parallel to 'tbe mischance of the hour' three linei 
further on, and that no one would think of changing. — Ed.] 

36, Qon.] Johnson : It may be observed of Gonzalo, that, being tbe only good 
man that appears with the King, he is the only man that preserves hb cheerfulness 
in the wreck and his hope on the island. — Coleridge {Sevtn Ltctures, kc. p. iii) : 
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ACT1,SC.L] THE TEMPEST 15 

he hath no drowning marke vpon him, his complexion 37 

is perfeft Gallowes : ftand fafl good Fate to his han- 
ging, make the rope of his deftiny our cable, for our 
owne doth little aduantage : If he be not borne to bee 40 

hang'd, our cafe is miferable. Exit. 

Enter Botefwame. 
Bole/. Downe with the top-Maft : yare, lower, lower, 43 

41. Exit.] Exeunt. Theob. ■ 4J. Enter...] Reenter... Pope el »eq. 

An ordiiuu? dranutul would, after (liia speech, have represented Gonzalo as moral- 
ising, or saying gometbing connected with the Boatswain's language; for ordinarj 
dramatists are not men of genius ; tfaef combine Ibeir ideas by association, or by 
logical affinity ; but the vital writer, who makes men on the sUige wha.t they ore in 
nature, in a moment transports bimseif into the very being of each peisoaage. and, 

instead of cutting out artificial puppets, be brings before us the men themselves 

In this part of tbe scene we see the true sailor with bis contempt of danger, and tbe 
old counsellor with his high feeling, who, instead of condescending to notice the 
words just addressed to bim, turns ofT, meditating with himself, and drawing some 
comfort to Ms own mind by triiling with the ill expression of the tnalswain's face, 
founding tipon it a hope of safety. — Halliwell (p. 12) ; This speech is extracted 
l^ Cotgrave in his English Treasury, 1655, with several unauthorised alterations, 
e. g. : ' I have great comfort from this feEow inlhis dangir .... mark about bim , . . 
doth little klip us: 

3S. Qallowes] Cotgrave (s. v. Noyer) : ' Hee that's borne to be hanged needs 
feare no drowning.' 

39. cable] Holt extols (he eicellence of the sea-ienns and sea-phrases used 
tbroughonl this scene, 'for, unless where Gonzalo mentions the " cable " (which is of 
no >iae but when the ship is at anchor, and here it is plain thai they are under Sail), 
there is not one improperly used.' There is no exception here; 'cable' is used 
strictly in its technical sense. Gon/alo's hopes were anchored on the Boatswain'!, 
gallows complexion, and the cable of that anchor was tbe hangman's rope. — Ed. 

43, &c. Maginn, in an admirable Review of Fanner's Essay (a Review which 
appeared in Sept., Oct., Dec, 1839, in Frastr, and is far too little known), expresses 
bis conviction, founded on the present passage, and, in fact, on this whole scene, 
(hat Shakespeare had read Rabelais, and read him, too, in the original; io Shake- 
speare's time, Rabelais had not been (ransla(ed, Maginn contends tbal Shake- 
speare was familiar with French, and adduces in proof what he asserts (0 be (be 
similarity between this scene and the tempest in Liv. IV, chap, xviii-xxii, of Rabe- 
lais. {Attention was called to this similarity io 1754 by Grey, i, 7.) The brawl- 
ing boatswain in tbe present play, says Maginn, 'is evidently taken from Friar 
John. There is tbe same emergency, the same riotous courage, bristling eneigy, and 
contempt for the apprehensions of otheis.' Like (Sonialo, Friar John, also, takes 
comfort in the thought that Panurge is bom to be hanged. Gonzalo's wish for ' an 
acre of barren ground,' &C. is taken, so thinks Maginn, from Panm^e'a ' Pleust a 
Dieu , . . . ie feusae en terre ferme bien a mon syse! O que troys et quatre foys 
heurenx sonl ceulx qui plantent choulx,' &c. Tlie drift if opinion in these later days 
■I certainly towards Magimi's position, and opposed to Farmer with his proob of 
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bring her to Try with Maine-courfe. A plague 44 

^^ her to Try} F.Fj, Sing, itr to; Wh. 

/lyWh. her too. Try Wilson, her to 44-48. A»vei««,line»ending//a.f»«.,. 

try F, et eel. tkan...agaiH I ...draitm t ...tmk f^s^tx 

untA] with the He»lh. lof th' {Cril. i, 15). 

Shakespeare's igoonnce. Bat I canttoC think that Magiun is su-eagthened by his 
present claim. In Ihe fire chapten devoted to the storm, Rabelais tuds riot, with his 
wildest hmooDT, in eveiy phrase or word connected with a ship, a storm, or the sea; 
every conceivable command in the managemeDt of a ship, no matter how cootradicl- 
OTTi is there shrieked forth with all the lawlessness of the wind. If Magion had 
a«serted that Dryden in his Version of the Tempest had imitated Rabelais, there could 
be no contra'^ctioD, — both Dryden and Rabelais are equally absurd. The mere fact 
that Shakespeare's sea-craft is perfect forbids the belief that be obtained it from Rabe- 
Utf. Uoquesliooably there are many parallelisms to be found in Shakespeare and 
Rabelais. KoENlG {Sh.Jakrb. ix, 195) has collected a number of them, and more 
are 7et to be found. The final list, however, cannot, I am afraid, contatn the present 
scene,— Ed, 

43, 44. Downe . . . couraej Mulcbavk: The gale increasing, the topmast is 
struck to take the weight from aloft, make the ship drill less to leeward, and bear the 
mainsail under which the ship is laid to. The striking of topmasts was a new inven- 
tion in Shakespeare's time, which he here very properly introdoces. Sir Henry Man- 
waring says, ' It is not yet agreed amongst all seamen, whether it is belter for a ship 
to hull with ber topmast up or down.' In the Postscript to the DUiionary, he after- 
wards gives his own opinion : ' If you have Sea room, it is never good to strike the 
lopmasL' Shakespeare has placed bis ship in the situation in which it was indis- 
putably right to strike the topmast, when he bad not sea room. [.See line 57.] — 
Calveb : The special danger was that of being cast u|ion, or pressed upon, a lee 
shore, and like a good sailor the Boatswain did that which any good sailor would do 
in the present day, he struck those masts which would be a hindrance to his getting 
0IT a lee shore (from their producing resistance and not propulsion), aad set that 
canvas which would help to safety. 'Down with the topmast!' that is, strike or 
lower the topmast down to the cap, as it holds wind and retards Ihe ship ; and evi- 
dently the main topmast, as only one is mentioned. It is to be noted that the illus- 
trations of ships of the period generally represent them wilhoiil a fore topmast. 
' Yare, ysre !' carefully and quickly ; ' lower, lower !' the lopmasl. Rilled as vessels 
DOW are — with long topmasts and short slings and trusses — a course, or square main- 
sail or foresail, could not be set with the topmast struck or lowered; but with the 
carracks or rudimentary ships of Elizabeth's age (and it is probable Shakespeare's 
ship was one of them), with their short or pole-like topmasts, and lower yards shing 
a tbiid of the mast down, such an operation would be comparatively easy. ' Bring 
her to try with main-course.' The main-course and mainsail are one and the same, 
and the reason the Boatswain wanted this set was because it is a sail of great siie in 
the body of the ship ; and propelled by it the ship quickens her rate, keeps closer to 
(or in the direction of) the wind, and mokes less lee-way (or drift). ' Bring her to 
try with main-course ;" that is, see if she will bear the main-course and whether it 
will be sufficient ; but in a Itltle time, as the occasion seemed to be more urgent and 
Ihe effect of the single sail unsatisfactory, the Boatswain cries, ' Lay her a-bold, 
a-hoid r &c. [See line 57.] 
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A ay wiiiia. Enter Sebajiian, Anilwnio & Gomalo. 45 

vpon this howling : they are lowder then the weather, 
or our office : yet againe? What do you heere? Shal we 
giue ore and drowne, haue you a minde to finke ? 

Sebaf. A poxe o'your throat, you bawling, blafphe- 
mous incharitable Dog. 50 

45. A cry, &c.] AftcT AffW/inf , line 46, 47. ojgict; yet'\ effici. Yit Rowc el 

Pope et seq. ceq. 

Enter. .,]Re-eMer,..Tbeob. After 50. iHcAaritaile] unekarUabti Rows 

^ee, line 47, Cap. et teq. +, Sing. 

43. lower, lower] In a commuiiicition to the PkUa. Sh. Soc AdmirHl DupoNT 
«ud that ' lower ' would be interpreted, he thought, t>y a leaman, ai an imperUira — 
i. e. kraier aoiay ! — Ed. 

44. bring ber to] Gra^t White (ed. i) ; As this is here printed nothing could be 
more awkward, even if it were correct. But, as Mr W. W. Story suggested to me, th« 
Boatswain's order i^, plainly, that the tcsmI shall be brought (o, and by the main 
coDiie, or main soil. The Folio text is dear enough in this regard, although the point 
kfter ' to,' is omitted. [See Halliwell's quotation from Capt Smyth at the end of the 

44. Try with Maine-courae] Capell (iii, 7) : This phrase receives seemingly 
confirmation from Hakluyl's Foyagt!, 1598, i, Z77 : ' and when the barke had way, 
we cut the hawser, and So gate the Sea to our friend, and tryed out al thai day with 
our maJoe eouree.' — Halliwkll odds another quotation from Hakluyt, iii, 848 : ' we 
(Ometimea tried uoder our majiie coarse.' — SteeveNs : This phrase occurs also in 
Smith's Sta Grammar, 1627, p. 40, under the article ' How to handle a Ship in a 
Storme : Let us lie at Trie with our maiue course ; that is, to hale the tacke aboord, 
the sheat close aft, the holing set up, and the helme tied close aboord.' — Halliwell : 
'To try,' says Captain Smyth, ' is a sound phrase ) it means to lay the ship with ber 
ude close to the wind, and lash the tiller (o the lee-side,' The literal meaning would 
be, to work with the main-sail ; hul the nautical one implies something more. 

44. Maine- course] Capt. John Smith, in his Accidmccfar yirung Sta-men, 1626 
(p. 795, ed. Arbet). gives in his enumeration ofsai/s: 'The maine saile,the fore sayle 
called sometimes the fore course ; the maio course ur a paire of courses,' &c. 

44. A plague ] Bb. Nicholson [JV. &• Qu. 3d S, ri, 251) ; It has been 

generally supposed that this long dash has been misplaced, and is intended as a marie 
of interrupdoQ. But it is oever so used throughout the ptay, and its intent has, I 
tbink, been misunderstood. Sebastian immediately afterwards replies, * — you bawl- 
ing, blasphemous, incharitable dog.' Now it is remarkable that, contrary lo this and 
contrary to the custom of boatswains and sailors, our boatswain has never yet brought 
out a wDgle curee or oath. Hence, I believe that, as elsewhere, the repre- 
sents words omitted in the printing, or left by the author to the gagging of the actor; 
and that in our present instance it represents oaths or curses, Che introduction of 
which, according to ibe statute, was illegal. Tfaere are no less Iban five omissions x> 
marked in Middlelon's A Chaste Mind in Ckiapside. 

49. btaBphemoua] Halliwell (p, 12) : This term was not always itied in its 
■todem sense. According to a letter dated 1604, Stone, a fool, ' was well whipt in 
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BoUf. Worke you then. S i 

Antk, Hang cur, hang, you whorefon infolent Noyfe- 
maker, we are leffe afraid to be drownde, then thou art. 

Goftz. I'le warrant him for drowning, though the 
Ship were no ftronger then a Nutt-lhell, and as leaky as 55 

an vnftanched wench. 

Bote/. Lay her a hold, a hold, fet her two courfes off 
to Sea againe, lay her off. 58 

53. dnramJe] drirwn'iif^^. 57. two cour/es of] two courses; off 
54. /or] /r<im Tbeob. Warb. Johns. Holt et seq. {^two coursti. OffV/h.) 

Sleev. Mai. 58. [Cry again. Cap. 

Bridewell for a bls«pheiiiou3 spMcb tbat there went sixty fools into Spaine bendes mj 
lord Admiral and hia two sons.' 

54. for] Abbott, §154: In this instance 'for' taay either mean against ox far 

57, 5S. Lay . . . her off] Mulgrave: The ship, having driven near the shore, 
the mainSHil ia bawled up; the ship wore, and the two courses set on the other lack, 
to endeavour to clear the land that waj'. [See line 73.] — Calver : To understand 
this order, il is necessary to keep in mind the Boatswain's view of the circumstances 
in which he was placed. He did not care, be said, about the force of the wind, but 
he was afiaid Ihey bad not sea-PDom. ' Blow, till tbou burst thy wind, if room 
ettough !' makes this clear, and that there was suRicient caiuie for alarm upon this 
point is also apparent from a passage in the second scene, where Prospero, questioning 
Ariel with reference to the ship and her perils, asks, ' But was not this nigh shore ?' 
'Close by, my master!' In short, the Boatswain, in (be first instance, did what 
appeared to him to be needed ; but now, after a short interval, whether owing to the 
slo^ishness of the ship or to the lee-shore being closer than be had imagined, be, 
nnceasingly alive to the danger, and oblivious of the taunts of the passengers, gave 
the above order : ' Lay her a-bold, ahold I' Keep her to the wind or as close to the 
wind as possible. ' Set her two courses ' : foresail as well as mainsail, or twice the 
amount of canvas already spread ; and ' off to sea again ; lay her off' ; an indication 
of the ot^ect of the order, or of the necessity for gaining aea-room so as to avoid 
shipwreck. 

57. two courses] Holt (p. 19) : The courses here meant are two of the three 
lowest and lar^st sails of a ship, which are so called because, as largest, (hey con- 
tribute most (o give her way through the water, and consequently enable her to feel 
her helm, and steer her course better, than when they are not set or spread to the 
wind. Therefore this speech should be pointed thus: ' Lay her abold, ahold; set 
her two courses; off to Sea again; lay her off.' It being a command to ^et these 
two lai^r sails in order to carry her off to sea again, she being too neai in shore. 
' To lay her ahold,' signifies to bring her to lie as near the wind as she can in order 
to get clear of any Poiol, or head of land. [This explanation and punctuation of 
Holt has been adopted by every subsequent editor except Cafell, who says that this 
punctuation ' appears advisable no way ; first, the order is not simply to sit her courses, 
but so (o set (hem that the ship might get "off to sea again," to "ley her off" by that 
letting; and next, (he speech's flow b against it.' — Ed.] 
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Enter Mariners wet. 

Man. All loft, to prayers, to prayers, all loft. 60 

Bote/. What muft our mouths be cold ? 

Gons. The King, and Prince, at prayers, let's aflift them, 
for our cafe is as theirs. 

Seba/. I'am out of patience. 

An. We are meerly cheated of our IJues by drunkards, 65 

This wide-chopt-rafcall, would thou mightft lye drow- 
ning the wafhing of ten Tides. 

Gons. Hee'l be hang'd yet, 
Though euery drop of water fweare againft it 69 

60. [Exeunt. Theob. 64. /■am] F,. /'mF,F^,Rowe + ,Wb. 

62, Prince, at prayers] Prince at Dyce, Sta. /o»i Stcev. et Cet. 
prayers, F^. Prince are al prayers, 66. widt-ckopt-r a/call] wide-ckapl 
Rowe. Prince al prayers J Vofc. Prince rafcalY^. 

olprayrsfRva. 67. the ...Tides'] One line, as a half 

Uei...tktm\ let MS. ..'em Pope+. veree. Pope et seq, 

Ut us...them SleeT. Var. KnI, Coll. 69. /v/eare'] /mare F^F^. 

63. As a bsif veise, Pope et seq. 

61. mouttaa be cold] Birch (p. 523) ; The Boatswain thinks of the differeot 
liquid and results, when he should have to take in sea-water instead of engulphing 
fiery spirila,— Allen {Phila. Sh. Soc. p. 7) : Thai i», 'must our mouths, so lately 
wann with iwave oaths, now be cold with cowardly prayers ?' Cf. ' thou rascal, thou 
fearful mgae, thou hast been praying .... is this a time To discourage our (rieads 
with your cold orisons f—B. & Fl. The Sea Voyagt, I, i. [This interpretation of 
Alleo is ingenious, and probably touches the reason why this partictJar phrase was 
put in the mouth of the Boatswain, but the phrase itself means, I think, simply lo 
die ; we have it in this sense in B. & Fl.'s Scornful Lady, II, ii, where Savil, who 
ll not at sea, but in the house of the Elder Loveless, says, ' Would I bad tieen Cold i' 
(he mouth before this day. And ne'er haue liued to see this dissolution.' — Ed.} 

65. meerly] lo its original Latin meaning, 

66. wide-cbopt] Croft; It is held that men with wide chops are weak and 
doltish. 

67. washing of ten Tides] Elze; An allusion to the singular mode of exe 
culion to which pirates were conderoned in England. ' Pirats and robbers by sea are 
condemned in the court of admiraltie, and hanged on the shore at lowe water marke, 
where they are left till three tides haue ouerwashed them.' — Harrison's Description 
of England, p. 229, ed. Furaival]. — Hales {Essays, 294) cites Murray's Handbook 
for Kent s.y. Execulion Dock, Wapping, in corroboration of Elze's extract from Har- 
rison, and adds another allusion lo this form of punishment in Green's Tit Quoque 
(Hailitt's Dodstey, vol. xi, p. 18S), where, in a note. Stow is cited as pointing out ' the 
nnal place of execution for hanging of Pirates and Sea-rovers at the lew-water 
mark,' there lo remain till three tides had overflowed them. ■ Evidently,' says Hales, 
'Antonio's phrase is a mere ex^geration of such a sentence. Fqr such a " wide- 
chapped rascal " as the Boatswain, three tide-washings are not enough, — let him lukve 
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And gape at widft to glut him. A confufed noyfe within. 
Mercy on vs. 

We fpiit, we fplit, Farewell my wife, and children, 
Farewell brother ; we fplit, we fplit, we fplit. 
'^Anth. Let's all finke with' King 
Seb. Let's take leaue of him. Exit. 

Gonz. Now would I giue a thoufand furlongs of Sea, 
for an Acre of barren ground.- Long heath, Browne 
firrs, any thing; the wills aboue be done, but I would 
feine dye a dry death. Exit. 



70. to glut'\ lo 'glut Cap. conj. 

70, 73. A confufed... ^AK] In mai^n, 
as Slage direction Cap. et seq. (subs.). 

71. MtTcy^ Seb. Mercy Han. 

73. FarewiU brother^ Brother, fare- 
lof// Pope + . Alon. Brother, farewell 
Johns. eODJ. (withdrawn). Farewell.my 
brother Klly. 



79 



74. itoCA'] F,. vrUh FjF,. m' the 

Cap. m'/A'Wh. iwVAM? Roweetcet. 

[Eiil. Theob. et seq. (subs.). 

77, 78. Long., firrs] lmg,healk,broom, 
fune Han. Sing. Dyce ii, iii, \Vr. Huds. 
Din. brcsm htath, loitgfurte Ktly. 

78. firrs\firs F^. FuTtt Rowe. 

79. Exit,] Om. Ff. 



70. to glut] Johnson: Shakespeare probably wrole /' englut, lo swallow him. 
For which I know not that glut is ever used by him. To englut occurs frequently. 
Yet Milton writes 'glutted offal' for rwallswed, and, therefore, perhaps, the present 
teit may stand. 

71. Mercy, &c.] }oil>'SON: Alt these lines have been hilherlo given to Gonzalo, 
who has no brother on the ship. It is probable that the lines succeeding the ' con- 
fused noise within' should be considered as spolten by no determinate character*.— 
Theobald, in a private leller to Warburton (Nichols, ii, 243], anticipated Johnson in 
ga^estir^ that these lines represented the confused noise behind the scenes. — 
Capbll, however, was the first to cany out the idea in his text, by putting them, aa 
a stage direction, in the mot^in, and by separating the exclamations by dashes, 

73. we split] MulcraVe; The ship not being able to weather a point, is driven 

74. with' King] A valuable example of the absorption of the definite article, thua 
emphatically indicated by the printer, and possibly so indicated in Shakespeare's MS. 
Another instance occurs, although printed without the apostrophe, in I, ii, 131. The 
present is one of several noteworthy instances of the unusual care with which this play 
is prioled. — Ed. 

77, 78. Long heath, Browne firrs] For Hanmer's emendations see Text. Notes. 
Of the original text Capell says 1 ' There is a stiffness in giving epithets to [" heath " 
and " fune "] that suits neither the genius nor situation of the speaker, and [Han- 
mer's] alleratioQ taJtes off that stiffness, bringing no new one in its room, for it is easy 
and natural. It has been objected that " ling " and " heath " are synonyma and mean 
the same plant : but this may be doubted ; or, if true, a poem is not the better for 
socb preciseness." — Farmer: [Hanmer] baa been charged with tautology. I find 
in Harrison's description of Britain, prefixed to our author's good friend Holinshed, 
p. 91 : 'Breml, heth,firxe, brakes, whinnes, Hng^ &c. — KnighT : ' Long heath ' and 
' brown fune ' are quite intelligible, and are much more natural than aa enumeration 
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ACII.SCi.] THE TEMPEST ^\ 

[77, ;8. Long b«aih, Browne Sits] 
of num}' isrioue wild plants. — Halliwell also thinks MonmeT's change unnecesury. 

The epilhet "long" merely refers lo the large expanse of heath. "I have con- 
sumed all, plaied away long acre." ' — A Yoriskin Tragedy, 1619. — Walker (Crii. 
iii, i) feels assured, and he curies with him DvcE, W. A. Wright, Hudson, PlliLi.- 
POTTS, and DeiGhton, that Hanruer's reading is the tme one. 'The balance; he 
says, 'requires it. Besides, what are long heath oaAirmonfitrtef [Lyte's Heriai 
would bave told bun what ' long heath ' is. J — ' IJog,' sa^'s Keightlev (^-r/. 20S), 
' was probably a word unknown to Shakespeare.' [See Farmer's quotation from Har- 
rison, supra.'] — Phillpotts pronounces ' the uselessness of these epithets [" long " 
and "brown "] to be manifest,' and as justifying ' Ilanmer's excellent emendation.' 

The differeuce,' be adds, ' between the spikes of ling and the belMike flowers of the 
Jieath must have been easily seen on the Warwickshire heaths.' [There can be no 
doubt, however, Ibat they bore the same name in Shakespeare's day. ' Heath Hather, 
and Lyng is called in higb and base Almaigne, Heyden: aod Is tliought of the later 
writers to be that plant which,' &c.~Lyte's Htrbal, 1576, p. 678.— Ed.]— BeisLT 
(p. Ii) : I believe Shakespeare wrote ' long heath," because ling and healh or hclh 
are names for one and the same plant, and Shakespeare would not have called this 
plant by two different common names. — Grindon (p, 238), on the other hand, says 
that ' Ling (Calluna vulgaris) is very different from the genuine Heaths, 01 Ericas, sc 
there ja no tautology in the introduction of the word.' [The insurmountable dif- 
ficulty in accepting Hanmer's change is, to me, thai ' Long fJcatti ' is the real name 
of a plant, just as much as is • Long Purples.' Lyie, in bis Herbal, 1576, p. 677, saya 
of Heath : ' There is in this Countrie two kindes of fleath, one whiche beareth his 
flowers alongst the stcmmes, and is called long ! ieath. The other bearing his flowers 
in tutleys or tudes at the toppes of the branches, the which is called smal Ilealh.' 
Farther on, he says : ' Heath groweth vpon mountaynes that be drie, hungrie, and 
barren.' To similar localities he allots ' Furze or thome Broome,' which ' groweth,' 
he says, p. 66S, ' in vntoyled jilaccs, by the way sides.' Wherefore, the names of 
both plants were suggested. I think, by the word ' barren ' in Gon^alo's wish for ' an 
acre of barren ground,' and in calling the furze ' brown ' an additional hue of deso- 
lation is imparted by suggesting that the acre is so barren that even the weeds on it 
are dried up and discoloured. In Hanmei's emendation the four names really repre- 
sent only two plants ; for, however scientifically we may have subdivided genera now- 
adays, in Shakespeare's time, as witness Lyte, ling and heath were the same and furze 
and broom the same. Such a mere, bare iteration, without adding anything whatso- 
ever lo the picluT«, grates me as somewhat un-Shakespearian, — Ed.] 

79. Anon. (Shaksipeart, A Seaman, St James's Maga. July, 1E62) : Take up your 
Shakespeare and read the opening scene of The TimpisC. A ship is ofl^ an unknown 
lee-shore, labouring heavily ; a Storm is raging ; lightning is flashing ; thunder is bel- 
lowing; waves are madly roaring; 'men's hearts are failing them for fear' ; confusion 
aod terror are holding a carnival on board. We appeal lo all iotelligent readers, — and 
especially to seamen, — to answer whether they think it probable that Shakes[>care 
could have intuitively penned that scene if he bad spent his life entirely ashore ? The 
thing is incredible. We know that Shakespeare was so marvellously giAed thai he 
could conceive and accurately depict characters and scenes of nearly every age and 
kind: but even his Iranscendenl imnginatioti had lis bounds; and il is rather too 
much to expect us to creiiil that he could have written the first scene of The Tempest 
unless he had previously had some practical acquaintance with the sea, and ships, aad 
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Scena Secunda. 

Enter Profpero and Miranda. 
Mira. If by your Art (my deereft father) you haue 3 

1. Scene] Sceena F^ cell of Prospero. llicob. 

[The Incbanted Island. Pope. A 3. If...yau\ One line, Seymour, SUl 

part of the Indianted Island, near the conj. 

seamen. Every epithet in the scene is exactly proper and in admirable keeping ; 
ever? sea-phrase is correct ; every order of the boatswain's is seamanlike and pre- 
cisely adapted to the end in view. There is nothing lubberly about the whole affair, 
nothing 10 ^rUcll a seaman of the nineteenth century would object in a, professional 
point of view, — that is, taking into consideration the build and rig of ships in Shake- 
speare's days. The boatswain did all tliat was in his power, as b seaman, to en^le 
the ship lo ' claw off' shore. And what a grand old sea-dog is he I Neither Smol- 
lett, nor Mairyatt, nor even Fenimore Cooper, ever drew a more graphic character. 
In the apace of a single page we learn lo know him as thoroughly as though be lived 
and moved in our presence. Me is a matchless specimen of the old, old school of 
mariners, — much akin to the ancient seaman so minutely painted by Chaucer. A 
thorough seaman is he ; a line, hardened, blustering, dogmatic, domineering old fel- 
low, whose shaggy beard has been outspread io a hundred tempests ; one not apt to 

spare either himself or his subordinates in the way of duty His voice outroara 

wind and sea ; he loill be heard and obeyed ; he feels that the safety of the ship and 
all on board depends on the ready exercise of his skill and ju^ement ; he knows his 

own value at this awful crisis We love and venerate this tarry old mariner. 

Shakespeare drew him from the very life. [In a note on 'gla&scs,' V, i, 266, Br. 
Nicholson proves that it is almost impossible that Shakespeare could have been evei 
at sea.— -Ed.] 

2. Warburton : Nothing was ever better contrived to inform the audience of the 
story than this scene. It is a conversation that could not have happened before, and 
could not but happen now. — ColsrIDGE (p. 86) : Prospero'* speeches, till the entrance 
of Ariel, contain the finest example, I remember, of retrospective nairalion for the 
purpose of putting the audience in possession of all the infoniiatian necessary for [he 
understanding of the plot. Observe, too, tlie perfect probability of the moment chosen 
by Prospero (the very Shakespeare himself, as it weie, of the tempest) to open out the 
truth to his daughter, his own romantic bearing, and how completely anything that 
might have been disagreeable to us in the magician is reconciled and shaded in the 
humanity and natnrat feelii^ of the father. In the very first speech of Miranda the 
simplicity and tenderness of her character are at once laid open, — it would have been 
lost in direct contact with the agitation of the first scene. The opinion once prevailed, 
but is happily now abandoned, that Fletcher alone wrote for women, — the truth is, 
that with very few, and those partial exceptions, the female charactera in the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher are, when of the light kind, not decent; when heroic, com- 
plete viragoes. But in Shakespeare all the elements of womanhood are holy, and 
there is the sweet yet dignified feeling of all that coniinualfs society, as sense of 
ancestry and of sex, witb a purity unassailable by sophistry, because it rests not in the 
analytic processes, but in that sane equipoise of the facalties, during which the feel- 
ings are lepiesentative of all past experience, — not of the individual only, but of all 
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ACTi, sc. iL] THE TEMPEST %% 

Put the wild waters in this Rorejalay them: 

The skye it feemes would powre down ftinking pitch, S 

But that the Sea, mounting to th' welkins cheeke, 

4. Ri>ri;'\ Ron, F^. 6. rf'] the F,. 

l._ftiHttttg\/lamitigSiog.t.oa}. land- <kiiki\ kiat CoU. MS. thttki 

ling VergM (N. ft Qu. 3d, Tii. 337). Verges. 

those b7 whom she bus been edacated, and Iheii predecessors, eveo op to the fint 
mother that lived. Shakespeare saw that the want of promineDCe, which Pope Dotice* 
for sarcasm, was the blessed beauty of the woman's chancter, and knew that it aro«e 
not &om any deQdency, but from the more eiquisile haimoDy of all the parts of the 
moral being, constituting one living total of bead and heart. He has drawn il, indeed, 
in all its distinctive eneipts of faith, patience, constancy, fortitude, — shown in all of 
tbem as foUowine the heart, which gives its results by a nice taci and happy intuition, 
without the interrention of the discuisive faculty, sees all things in and by the light 
of the affections, and em, if it ever err, in the exaggerations of love alone. In all 
the ShakiMpeariui women there is essentially the same foundation and principle ; the 
distinct individuality and variety are merely the result of the modificalion of circum- 
stances, whether in Miianda the maiden, in Imogen the wife, or in Katherine the 
queen. — Ibid. (Saiai Lictvra, p. 112) : Shakespeare had pre-detennined 10 make the 
plot of this play such as to involve a certain number of low characteis, and at the 
beginning he pitched the note of the whole. The first scene was meant as a lively 
commencement of the story; the reader is prepared for something that is to be derel- 
c^d. Bod in the next scene he brings forward Frospero and Miranda. How is this 
done ? By giving to his favourite character, Miranda, a sentence which at ones 
expresses the violence and fury of the storm, such as it might appear 10 a witness on 
the land, and at the same time displays the tenderness of her feelings, — the exquisite 
feelings of a female brought up in a desert, but with all the advantages of education, 
. all that could be communicated by a wise and affectionate father. She possesses all 
the delicacy of innocence, yet with all the powers of her mind uoweakeoed by the 
combats of life. 

3. your . . . you] Note that throughout this dialc^e Miranda invariably addresses 
her father in the second person plural of respect, and he as invariably speaks to hel 
in the second person singular of Icndeniess, except in line 17. — Ed. 

6. cheeke] Staunton: Although we have in Kick. II: III, ii, 'the cloudy 
cheeks of heaven,' and elsewhere, ' welkin's face ' and ' licavcn's face,' it may well 
be questioned whether cbeek,' in this place, is not a mispriol. A more appropriate 
and expressive word than htat of Collier's MS. one. too, sanctioned in sonR' measure 
by its occarrence in Ariel's description of the same elemental conflict, is probably 
crack or cracks : ' the Rre, and cracks of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Nep- 
tune seem to besiege,' &c. In Miranda's picture of the tempest, the sea is seen to 
slorin and overwhelm the tremendous artillery of heaven ; in that of Ariel, the sty's 
ordnance, ' the fire and cracks,' assault the ' mighty Neptune.' Crack, in the emphatic 
sense it formerly bore of crask, disekargi, or ixplcsum, is very common in our old 
writers. [Very lar &om being one of Staunton's happiest emendations. — Ed.] 

6. See Abbott, § 456, for his scansion of many similar lines where unaccented 
syllables are slurred; as here, 'to the wel-,' forms one foot. See line Z93 in this 
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Dafhes the fire out. Oh I I haue fuffered 7 

With thofe that I faw fuffer: A braue veflell 

(Who had no doubt fome noble creature in her) 

Dalh'd all to peeces : O the cry did knocke 10 

Againft my very heart : poore foules, they perifli'd. 

Had I byn any God of power, I would 

Haue funcke the Sea within the Earth, or ere 

It Ihould the good Ship fo haue fwallow'd, and 

The fraughting Soules within her. 15 

Prof. Be coUefted, 
No more amazement : Tell your pitteous heart 
there's no harme done, 

Mira. O woe, the day. 

Prof. No harme : 20 

I haue done nothing, but in care of thee 

7. fufftredl sufft^d Fbpe. 12. V] *>« f ,. ban F^F,. 

g. (T^ft(«] ^reaAifwTheol . + ,SteeT. Xt). fraughtiHg\fi-aighttdVo'^,'&t^. 

Var. Hil. Sing. Coll. Dyce, *4. Ktly, /raighting Theob. Warb. Johns. Cap. 

CUte, Dtn. freighting Sieev. Mai. 

9. no doubt] COLSRiDGE (5fi«» Ltchires, p. iii) ; The doubt here intimated 
could hare occurred to do tnind but to that of Miiaoda, who had beeo bred up in tbe 
illasd with her father and a monster only; she did not know, as others do, wbat sort 
of creatures were m a ship ; others Dever would have iutroduced it as a conjecture. 
This shows, that while Shakespeare is displaying his tbsI excellence, be never fails 
to insert some touch or other, which is not merely characteristic of the particular per- 
son, but combines two things, — the person, and Ibe circumstances acting upon the 

9. creature] Knight (who follows F^) ; Miranda means to say that in addition 
to those she saw suffer, — the ' poor souls ' that perished, — the common sailors, — there 
was no doubt some superior person on board, — some nobli creature. — Collier is not 
■s aristocratic as Knight, in restricting the 'poor souls' to the humble sailors, but 
believes that in this class are included all those on board ; he therefore upholds his 
MS and Theobald in reading creatures. ' Creature ' is undoubtedly collective bere ; 
and Coleridge, in the preceding note, has shown us that Miranda did not know what 
kind of persons were in a ship. — Eo, 

13. or ere] See Abbott, § 131, for the explanation of this idiom, where ert is 
added to or for emphasis. Abbott refers to Milliner, iii, 451. Or see JIfaci. IV, iii, 
173, or HapiUt, I, ii, 1S3, of this edition. It is repeated at V, i, 116, of this play. 

14. and] For other instances in this play of ' weak endings.' see lines 66,'^, and 
168 in this scene; 111,1, 7; III, iii, 125; IV, i, 171. See also Abbott, § 457. 

15. fraughting Soules] Dyce : The souls who compose tbe fraught or freight. — 
W. A. Wright; Colgrave lias ' Freter. To hire a ship of burden ; and to fraught or 
.rood her, hired.' ' Freture : A fraogbting, loading, or furnishing of a (hired) ship.' 

19-21. O woe, &c.] JOHNSON: 1 know not whether Shakespeare did not make 
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ACT I. sc. ii.] THE TEMPEST 35 

(Of thee my deere one ; thee my daughter) who 22 

Art ignorant of what thou art . naught knowing 

Of whence I am .■ nor that I am more better 

Then I¥ofpero, Mafter of a full poore cell, 25 

And thy no greater Father. 

Mira. More to know 
Did neuer medle with my thoughts. 

Prof. 'Tis time 
I fhould informe thee farther ; Lend thy hand 30 

And plucke my Magick garment from me; So, 

f 3. art . Haughtl art, naught Ff, Cap. 

24. / am mare] I am more, or Rowe 29. ' Tii ttme"] ' Tis true, F^, Rowe J. 

ii. Fm men, or Pope, Han. 31. [Lays down his mantle. Pope el 

as, fuUpoBTi] /ull-pour Theob. Warb. seq. 

Miranda ipeatc thus: 'O, woe the day! No harm?' To which Prospero properly 
answen : ' I have dooe nothing.' &c. Micsoda, when she speaks the words, ' O, woe 
the day!' supposes, not that the crew had escaped, but that her father thought differ- 
ently from her, and counted their destruction ' no hann.' [This eicellenl emendation, 
which almost carries conviction, occnrred independently to Walker, Crit. ii, 188.— 
Elze (p. 128) emends the emendation by malting Miranda interrupt her father when 
he has said ' Tell your piteous heart — ' by ejaculating ' O, woe the day !' after Pros- 
pero has completed his sentence, then Miranda queries, ' No harm f The gain, how- 
ever, seems hardly aufficient to justify so large a change. — Eo.] 

24. Of whence] For other examples of this redundant 0/, see Abhott, 5 179. — 
Phillpotts, however, connects 'of with 'knowing.' 'Nought knowing of [the 
answer to Ibe question] whence I am.' 

24. more better] For other examples of a double comparative, see Shakespeare 
paisim, or Abbott, f 11. 

25. full] Dyce: That is, complete. [See 'drops full salt,' line 183, also 'Full 
(adorn fiue,' line 460.] 

28. medle] It makes but little difference whether we accept Steevens's interpre- 
tation, to mix, Ritson's, to interfere, to trouble, or Collier's, to mingle. ISaruaby 
Goi^ ( Whole Art of Husbandry, 1596, p. 98) speaks of ' (he lees of Wine raedled 
with water.'— Ed. 

30, Lend thy hand] Warburton {Nithols, Ilhist. ii, 636) assumes that in order 
to make Miranda fall in love at fiist sight with Ferdinand, Prospero felt it to be neces- 
sary tiiet to attune her mind by deeply exciting the emotion of pity, and then to weave 
a spell around her. 'This,' he says, ' is insinuated to the audience ' by Prospero's 
request that Miranda should lend a band in plucking off the magic garment. < The 
touch communicated (he charm, and its efficacy was to lay her asleep. This is the 
reason that Prospero so often questions, as he goes on in his story, whether she was 
atteolive, being apprehensive (be charm might operate too quick, before he had ended 
hie relation.' ['The ever thought-swairoing, but idea-less Warburton!" exclaims 
Coleridge in a note on Othello.— '^xi.\ 

31. So,] This, I think, is ■I'.dressed to Miranda, and should have either a full sto^ 
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Lye there my Art: wipe thou thine eyes, haue comfort, 32 

The direful! fpectacle of the wracke which touch'd 

The very vertue of compaflion in thee ; 

I haue with fuch prouifion in mine Art 35 

So fafely ordered, that there is no foule 

34. in tktt .-] in thie, FjF^. 36. Ihtre is no fBtili\ there is no taut 

3$. fintui/inn] cempaffton Ff, Rowe, ilij/Rowe. /(i<Tv'jfWjm(//M( Pope, Han. 
Pope. /j-rt/iium Hunter, Coll. ii.iii (MS), Wwb. there it w^/eTheob. thtre 
Sing. Dyce ii, iii, Hudf. is no tea Cap. there is no evil Bailey. 

36. Brdrrtd'\ fnier'd Rovt etseq, lhereisiteAur/e,Gou\d. there is no soul— 

Steev. el scq. (subs.). 

or a dash, aAer iL Protpero uies the same word wlieo Ariel is heliHiiK lo disease 
him and to don his Hat and R^ier io the Fifth Act. — Ed. 

32. Lye then my Art] Steevens: Sir William Cecil, lord Burleigh, lord high 
treasurer, &c. in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when he put off his gown at oighl, 
used to say, ZU there, Lord Treasurer. — Fuller's Hcly State, p. 257. — Dyce (/«» 
Notes, p. 10) lo this iostaace of Steevens adds : So in ..4 Pleasant Commodit called 
Looke about you, which was printed in 160a (and therefore preceded The Tempest), 
Slcinke puts off his hermit's robes with a similar expression 1 'Lye there religion'; 
and in Chettle's Tragedy of Hoffman (also an earlier play tbm The Tempest) Lor- 
rique, throwing off the di^[uise of a French doctor, says, 'Doctor He there. Lorrique, 
like thjrself appeaie.' I may add, that in Shadwell's Virtuoso, Sir Samuel Harty 
lays aside bis female dress, with the words, 'So, tyrewoman, lie thou then.' — Voss 
{Anmerkungen, &C., p. tjo) ; Shakespeare here very skilfully separates I'rospero the 
man from Frospero the magician. A magician, devoted body and soul to his art, can 
cUim but little of our sympathy ; witness even the most loveable and charming of the 
magicians and genii io ^e Arabian Nights; they stand remote from us as superhuman 
and supernatural beings. But Prospcro's m^c resides only in bis Mantle, Staff, and 
Book; Prospero himself remains akin to us. 

33. wracke] HttNTEtc (i, 1S6) ; A delicate ear will perceive that something is lost 
In point of melody by the uncalled-for change of ' wrack ' to -wreck. — White ; This 
orthography of the Folio is uniform, legitimate, and characteristic, and should not be 
disturbed. 

34. vertue of compasBion] Johnsdh : The most efBcacioua part, the energetic - 
quality) in a like sense we say, 'The virtue of a plant is in the eilract,' 

35. prouiaion] Hunter (i, )86) quotes a passage from 'Modem Policies, a book 
attributed to Sancroft, of which a filUl ediiioo was published in 1654, which seems 
to surest and justify the change to prevision.' — Dyce, who adopts prevision, cites 
in confirmation I!, i, 329, ' My master through his art foresees the dangei,' &c. 
— White regards prmision as not improbable. — But Mrs Kemhi.e (Atlanlie 
Monthly, Sept. i860) does not agree to the value of the change. • It is very true,' 
she says, 'that prev'aioa means the foresight that his art gave him, but pro-tiaoa 
implies the exercise of that foresight or/rirvision; it is therefore better, because more 
comprehensive.' 

36. no soule] Theobald explains his conjecture of foyle as damage, loss, detri- 
ment, but Holt (p. 32) says that ' the (races of the letter might have been followed 
nearer in soyl, and with better authority of context.' — This emendation of soil, i e. 
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No not fo much perdition as an hayre 37 

Betid to any creature in the veflell 

Which thou heardft cry, which thou faw ft fmke : Sit 

For thou muft now know farther. [downe, ^o 

Mira. You haue often 
Begun to tell me what I am, but ftopt 
And left me to a bootelefle Inquifition, 
Concluding, ftay -■ not yet 

Prof. The howr's now come 4? 

37. an kayri\ an hair't Q»)p. coaj. a Rowe. 

hair Sing. Clke. 41. •>flen\ oft Sta. conj. 

3S. Bctid'\ Betide Vi,V.<yilK. 43. aboaUUfft\theboetUjfe'Bl,'8xi<st, 

39, 40. Sit...farther\ One line, F^F^, Pope, Han. 

Btwn, spot, Johnson afterwards pul forth, reniarking at the lime that Holt 'had a 
glimpse of it, but covdd not keep it.' The emendation which Holt himself adfocatcd 
WH that ' soul ' was a term of endearment applied \rj Frospero to Miranda, and he 
Buggesled that the line be thus arranged : So safely order'd, soul, that there is no. No 
Dot so much,' &c. or ■ So safely ordered that there '& no, — soul. No not so much,' &c 
It seems almost impossible to p'* the following note from Capeu. without appearing 
to hold him up to ridicule, than which nothing is further from my intentioa; but it is 
worth while to give it if only to reieal one of Ihe difficulties of an editor who under- 
takes to paraphrase his authorities : ' The alter'd and the alleriag word of this sen- 
tence,' taya Capell (ii, 55), ' approach'd nearer to one another than will be judg'd 
from the latter's orthography ; but it's farmer was — losse, and under that form mighl 
most readily be corrupted lo, — soule : that it was the reading intended, Ihe line aftei 
is evidence ; for that line is eiplanalory of the term that preceded, carrying it to an 
excess that is not conrey'd by it nakedly, as is Shakespeare's manner elsewhere.' 
' Had Capell come to me,' said Dr Johnson on one occasion, ' I would have endowed 
his purposes with words.' — Staunton believes that Capell's loss is the true read- 
ing. — KenRicK [Rfvirw, p. a) ; Shakespeare very probably wrote ill, there is no ili. 
No, not so much,' &c. To belidi is to befall, to happen to, and would here be very im- 
properly used with soil; for even supposing there was no impropriety in saying a ini* 
might brtidt a suit of cloalhs ; no idiom will bear a soil betiding to a crtature, when 
its cloathing only was meant. — HEATH rightly interprets and paraphrases the original 
lent. 'The participle lost must be supplied from the word "perdition," in the nest 
line, llie import is exactly the same as if the poet had written, I have so safely 
ordered that there is no soul, — Why do I say soul ? No there is not so much per- 
dition as an hair betid to any creatnre in the vessel. The Construction is of the kind 
called by grammarians imacoluihon' Steevens followed (he suggestion of Heath 
by pulling a dash after ' soul,' and has herein been followed by every editor, I tliiuk, 
except the Cambridge Editors, who have a comma,— Ed. 

33. Betid] For other instances of Ihe omission of -ed in the participles of verbs 
ending in -te, -t, or -d, see Shakespeare paiHtn, or Abbott, § 342. 

45. The howr's bow come] In the course of an argument lo prove that HU 
Tftnptst, instead of being among Shakespeare's late plays, is one of his early plays, 
Hunter brings forwaid, very modestly, certain indicalions, as he conceives them, of 
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The very minute byds thee ope thine eare, 46 

Obey, and be attentiue. Canft thou remember 

A time before we came vnto this Cell ? 

I doe not thinke thou canft, for then thou was't not 

Out three yeeres old. 50 

Mira. Certainely Sir, I can. 

Prof. By what ? by any other houfe, or perfon ? 
Of any thing the Image, tell me, that 
Hath kept with thy remembrance. 

Mira. 'Tis farre off.- 55 

And rather like a dreame, then an affurance 
That my remembrance warrants .■ Had I not 
Fowre, or fiue women once, that tended me ? 58 

47. Canji ikmtl Canst Pope, Han. 50. Out^ Fall Pope. Quite Coll. MS. 

48. [Silling down. Coll. ii (MS). 54. inUhl i«Pope,Theob.Han.Wftrb. 

inunaturity id the art of dramatic compositioo. ' Ooe practised in the dramatic art,' 
be observes (i, 124), ' would hardly have given us such a aceoe as the Second of the 
First Act, where we have a. long dialogue between Prospero and Miranda, which i* 
plainly intended for the audience, ajid not to carry on the business of the play.' The 
best reply that has been made to Hunter in this regard is to be found in a bigbly 
valuable Essay by Dr C. C. Hense on Die Antitts in Shakisf tare's Drama {Shake- 
tpiare Untersuchungm, Sic, 18S4), wherein (p. 481) it is maintained that this dia- 
logue, so far from being, what Hunter pronounces it, an indication of immaturity, is an 
example of 'genuine dramatic art in the antique meaning of the term. It is Pros- 
pero himself who relates bis own and Miranda's story ; the decisive hour has come in 
which not only (he audience, but more esjK^cially Miranda, must be instructed in the 
circumstances of her past in view of the important future. No other human beir^g 
can lell this story but Prospero birosclf; at the approach of Ihe great moment of rescue 
be lives over again, with vivid intensity, al! that misery into which he was plunged 
by Ihe treachery of his brother, and which was alleviated by the kindness of Gonialo. 
Precisely thus it is that Philocteles in Sophocles, just before the all-ini[>ortanI hour of 
bis release, narrates the depth and duration of the misery of his past life. The fate 
of himself and of his daughter was a secret of Prospero. A secret is one of the ele- 
ments of a drama of fate ; in (he CEdifius of Sophocles the unfortunate hero guards 
a secret through many years, and not until (he moment before 'he inhappy dinoue- 
ment does he divulge it to Jocasta.' 

45, 46, Allkn (Phila. Si. Sik.) proposes to punctuate 'The hour's now come — 
The very minute, — bids thee ope thine ejr;' with (he relative (as often elsewhere^ 
onderstood before bids. 

SO. Out] Stkevens ; That is, ([uite three years old, three years old full-out, com- 
plete. See ' And be a boy tight out,' IV, i, liz. 

56-58. CoLERincE (Seven Lectures, p. 114): Here I cannot help noticing a fine 
touch of Shakespeare's knowledge of haman nature, and generally of the great laws 
of the human mind. [These lines cited,] This is exquisite! In general our 
remembrances of early life luise from vivid colours, especially if we have seen them 
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ACT 1, sa iL] THE TEMPEST 29 

Prof. Thou hadft ; and more Miranda : But how is it 
That this hues in thy minde ? What feeft thou els 60 

In the dark-backward and Abifme of Time ? 
Yf thou remembreil ought ere thou cam'ft here, 
How thou cam'ft here thou maift, 

Jl^ra. But that I doe not. 

Pro/. Twelue yere fince {Miranda) twelue yere fince, 65 

Thy father was the Duke of MUlaine and 
A Prince of power ; 67 

6t. diiTi-baclrmaTd'\ dark tachnard 
F,F,. 

in motion ; for ioslance. pereon^ when grown up will remember a bright green door, 
seen when tbey were quite young; but Miranda, wbo was somewhat older,recollected 
four or five womeo who (ended her. She might know men from her father, and her 
remenibraiice of (he past might be worn out by the present object ; but women die 
only knew by herself, by the contemplation of her own figure in the fountain, and sh« 
recalled to her mind whal bad been. It was not that she had seen such and such 
grandees, or such and such peeresses, but she remembered to have Seen something 
like (be reflection of herself; it was not beiself, and it brought liack to tier mind what 
she had seen moi( like herself 

61. backward] For other examples of the adverbs backward and inward used as 
nouns, see Abbott, % 77. 

65. Twelue yere since, &c.] Cafell; In this line (he first 'year' is a dissyllable, 
■nd both have (he force of plurals. — Walker ( Vers. p. 136) in his article on such 
words ai/far, diar, fire, your , &c., which suffer dissolution, cites, as an example, this 
line, and says, ' Coleridge observes on " the apparently defective metre [of this pres- 
ent line that] (he actor should supply the time by emphasis, and pause on the lirst 
syllaUe." But the defect ia mpi^ly nppan-ni • lilm^ iiii» gf ^e game ^'iv\ "' ° """■"• _ 
syllable and as a dissyllable in the same line is. perhaps, more strange in appearance 
tiian in reality.' — ABBOTT, § 4S0, thus scans: 'Twelve ye | ar since j Mirau | da, 
twelve I year since ' ; ' where (he repeated " year " ia less emplialic than the former.' 
See also line 424of this scene, which also Abbott thus scons : ' Who hadst { dcserv | ed 
me [ re than | a prison,' — Cambkidge Editors (Pri/aci, ed. iii, p. xix) ; We are 
righUy told that ' year ' may be a dissyllable. Yet that one word should bear two pro 
nimciations in one line is lar more improbable than that the unaccented syllable before 

■ twelve ' is purposely omitted by the poet ; and few readers will not acknowlet^e the 
solemn effect of such a verse. [The consensus of opinion points lo the dissyllabic pro- 
nunciation of'year.' I beg emphatically to dissent, not only on rhythmical but on' 
olBergrouBdB. 'Byauch a division and prolongation of 'year' an emphasis is imparted 
which does not befit the sense, It is the number of yeais that looms up before Pros- 
pero's memory, not the mere fact (hat years instead of months had passed. As to the 
rhythm, I am quite willing to stand within the shadow of so fine a master as Gi;est, 
who (i, 240) by thus scanning brings the music and the meaning into accord : ' Twelve 
I years since ( Miran | da: twelve | years ance.' This, I presume, is the scan^on 
of the Cambridge Editors, although (heir preference is not at once evident. — Ed ] 

66, 69. See I, ii, 14. 
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Mira, Sir, are not you my Father ? ' 68 

Prof. Thy Mother was a peece of vertue, and 
She laid thou waft my daughter ; and thy father 70 

Was Duke of Millaine, and his onely heire, 
And Princefle ; no worfe ifTued. 

Mira. O the heauens, 
What fowle play had we, that we came from thence ? 
Or blefled was't we did? 75 

J^o/. Both, both my Girle. 
By fowle-play (as thou faift) were we heau'd thence, 
But blefledly holpe hither. 

Mira. O my heart bleedes 
To thinke oth' t'ecrie that I haue torn'd you to, 80 

Which is from my remembrance, pleafe you, farther; 

I^of. My brother and thy vncle, call'd Anthonio : 82 

71. j(h/ Air] Man Air H«a. Steev.'73, 77. faift ...keau'd'\ fayeft ... kiavtd 
Sbg. Djice ii, iit, Huds, DtD. and thou Ft. 

kit Johns, conj. G!o. Jeph. Wh. ii. and 78. kolpi] Helfd Pope, Theob. Han. 

ym his Gould. Waib. 

72. .rf>u/]^Pope,Theob.Haii.Warb. 79. O my\ ^ Pope, Han. 

Mai. Sleev.'93, Vai. Dyce, Sta. Qlce, 8l. remembraneej\ remembrance. 

Ktlf, Wrt, Jeph. Huds. Dtn, Cam. iii. Rowe. 

■jx. And Princcsse ;] Dyce has the foUoning note to vindicate Pope's clunge to 
'A Princess ' : ' In the Taw Gent. IV, i, F, and F, have " For practising to ateale 
»way a Lady And heire," &c. ; in Senry VIII ; II, iv, all the Folios have " on the 
debating And marriage 'Cwixt the Dulte of Otleanes," &c. ; in Ltar, I, i, the Qq 
baTe " She is here selfe and dower " ; and in our author's cxiixth Sonnet tbe Quarto 
has " and very wo," — in all four places " and " being a mistake for " a." ' After all, 
I think. Knight's text is to be preferred, which adheres to the Folio, and merely 
erases the semicolon after ■ Princess ' ; ' thy iather was Duke of Milan, and no woim 
issued wasliis only heir and princess.' — Ed. 

7S. holpc] See Abbott, § 343, for forms of nmiUr past participles. 

80. tecne] Grief, trouble. 

81. frotn] For many other examples of this ose of frem, in the sense of o^orf 
fivm, arway from, without verbs of motion, see Abbott, § 158. 

8z, &c. Capell: There is great perplexity in the construction of this speech, owing 
evidently to the number of circumstances parenthetically thrown into it ; which mode 
of speaking is not used without design ; but effected, — here, and in other places, par- 
tJcalarly of this scene,^ — to mark a branch of Prospero's character, which is — garru- 
lity. .... The speaker himself is lost in his own deviations; and reduced (o the 
iKcesuty of beginning his (ale anew. — In the PhUa. Sh. Soc. Minute!, 15 Nov. 1864, 
attention was called to the network of anacolutha m this and the following speech of 
Prospero. The sulject, ' My brother,' is dropt, and taken up again as ■ he, whom,' and, 
Anally, in ' Thy falfe vncle,' before its verb (but only after another interruption) is 
reacted in ' new created.' A parenthesis begins with ' as at that time ' ; hot it cease* 
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I pray thee marke me, that a brother Ihould 83 

Be Co perfidious : he, whom next thy felfe 

Of all the world I lou'd, and to him put 85 

The mannage of my ftate, .3s at that time 

Through all the fignories it was tKeTiH?^ 87 

83,84. me..,ferfidista:'\ mt, {thai... 86-93. as ai...ftadus\ In parenthesis, 

perfidious f) Pope et seq. (wbs.). Dip. 

86--90. ai al...fiiidit\ Id parCDlbesis, S6. timt\ time F,F,. 

Theob. + . 87. ThroKghl Though F,. 

to be treated as a parentbesis, and eddies into the mam cunent of expression at 
' Thefe being all my ftndy.' 

82. Anthonio] Hunter {Disquisition, p. 138) criticiiet, and jusily, the aeedles* 
chaDgei made by modem editon, and asks, with reference to this name, alnayt 
changed to Atttonio, whether a nice ear nill not be sensible that somethir^ is lost. 
Hmiter U, I think, UDqueitionably right on general principles. Whether or tioC in 
Ihe case of thia particular name, with such □unes as TTiomas and Thames before us, 
we should pronounce Ihe Ih like the Greek theta, ve really have not the mean* of 
knowing. In Anthony and Cleopatra Cotson has ingeniousiy detected a pun which 
rests on this Greek pronuociation, in a line wbiclt is otherwise wellntgh inex. 
plicable. If this pronunciatioD of the Greek thela in Anthony obtains in one of 
Shakespeare's plays, viz: in Anth. and Cleop., it i^ not unreasonable, in lack of 
opposing proof, to suppose that it should prevail in all. — Ed. 

83, I pray thee marke me,} This phrase is almost universally printed by modem 
editors with a dash before and after it. Knight thus disapproves ; ' The reader will 
observe with what admirable skill such inlerjectional expressioos as " Dost thou attend 
me ?" — ** Thou atteod'st not." — " I pray thee mark me," — are subsequently introduced, 
(o break the long continuity of Prospero's- narrative. But here, in the very beginiiing 
of his story, for Prospero to use a similar interruption quite nnoecessarily is not ao 
evidence of Ihe same diainatic skill. He simply means here to say, and the original 
punctuation warrants us in believing cu, — I pray thee note how a brother could be so 
perfidious.' Knight makes his paraphrase, which is good, a faint degree stronger Ibati 
the line in F, by omitting the comma after * me.' — Ed. 

86, 87. «B at that time Throueb] Hunter (i, 187) adopts the Though of F^ 
where, as he says, it is to be read as if followed by ^ (' such kind of elision being 
extremely common in the early editions of these plays'), — and the whole passage 
may be adjusted thus: 

Though of all the seignories it was the litst, 
And Prospero the prime duke ; (being so reputed 
In dignity :) and for the litieral arts 
Without a parallel. These being all my study,' &c. 

' Shakespeare meant to point to the pre-eminence which was claimed for the Dnchy 
of Milan above all the other duchies of Europe, Botero saying expressly thai " Milan 
claims to be the finl duchy in Europe," and its University of Pavia was, at the period 
to which the action of this play is to be referred, in high reputadon. The sense now 
becomes complete and consecutiTe, though the expression is dramatic and colloquial ; 
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[86, 87. as «t that time Through] 
'* Though Milan was accounted the fltst of the great seignories, and Prospero, aa tha 
DoIec of Milan, vas regarded the prime duke in Europe (having the general repota- 
tion and allowance of this precedence and dignity) ; and had also the bigbei reputa- 
tion (or the liberal arts; he neglected the afiaira of State, threw the government on his 
brother, and devoted himself entirely to chose studies." ' — That nhich to Capell is 
' garrulity ' in this speech becomes in Knight's eyes an ' easy conversational flow,' and 
is moongBt ' the finest things in the play. One idea grows out of another without any 
very sbict logical arrangement, for Frospero speaks out of the fulne9S of his heart. 
We follow the punctuation of the original.'— MeiKlejohn : This hesitation and invo- 
lution in Prospeto's speech arise from the fact that he is bent on an impossibility, — 
that of making Miranda understand the crisis in his past history, which is comparable 
to nothing in her experience. — Aixbn ij'hila. Sh. Soc. 1S64) : The vulgar text uoi- 
ibrmly puts a comma after ' as,' and thus makes it equivalent to becatai. This makes 
~ Prospero guilty. First, of a nim seguilur (' because his dukedom gave him a rank 
above all the other Italian Dukes, he thirifore gave up the administration of it to hil 
brother'), and. Secondly, of a falsehood; for his na! reason (as he distinctly Say* 
below) was, that he was himself absorbed in secret studies^ Peking for some escape 
from this double difficulty, it suddenly occurred to me, that, by removing the comma, 
we gel an expression precisely equivalent to the only one of the kind that bad 
attracted my attention before, viz: the ai-at-tkis-timt in the Prayer-Book Collect foi 
Christmas,* which (thirty odd years ago) I settled in my mind (against the com. 
mentatoTS) must be a more or less precise aitd emphatic now. I considered, namely, 
that lU-this-time was simply equal to nirw ; that aj-at-Chis-time was equal to as-nmu 01 
nojo-oi ; and that nom-ai would be one of the correlatives of the recognised wAeHos. 
It was easy enough to go further and £a.y, thai as-at-lbeX-linu would be equal to 
ai-thtn or IheH-tu, and that ihnt-as would be the other con'elative of Tohenas. I did 
not, indeed, imagine, that either Hmo-as and lAen-as, or as-nmu and as-lken, could be 
found in any of our old authors, but Johnson taught me that as kow was used by so 
late a writer as Addison, and I remembered that (he exact equivalent of at then wai 
current in German, under the form of alsdann. There was reason to believe, there- 
fore, tbat more such adverbial forms, vrilh as prefixed or sufhxed — perhaps, even, Syt- 
tems of corrclalives with as (analogous to -whtreby and thtriby, &c.) — once existed in 
the old colloquial language of both England and Germany. Turning lo the Dattseka 
WSriirbuch of the brothers Grimm, I not only found (vol. i, p. 258a) that als{—as') 
was used with such adverbs as ytsterday, lo-day, Ic-merroia, &c., in Opitz and other 
old authors, and to this day (vol. i, p. l^To) in the spoken language of the RhiiK and 
Main lands, but also perceived that a similar use of as in English was known to these 
German philolt^sts. Verifying this statement, I met in Chaucer's Ligcndc of Ceodi 
Women, ' This thoghte hire was fehcite <u Aire ' (2587), ' us nedelh trewely Nothii^ 
as now' {H')i),'As-in-that-fcynl . . . . Thou folwest him certayn ' (1547), and' <u-i'«. 
lovt trustelh no man but me ' (2568). ftofessor Corson's MS Stlect Glossary of La 
Mori d' Arthur (kindly lent me) furnishes seventeen examples, including not only as 
at this time and as at that timt, as to-night and as to-mcrrirai, but also at at bed and 
at board. In the Paston Letters (Bohn's ed. vol. ii, p. 156), the Duke of Norfolk 
writes. Chat ' the King would have set forth as sipon Monday '; and in the Homily for 
Good Friday (near the beginning) we have ' as about this time.' As then occtut also 
*The wordi of the Colled nre: 'Almighly God, who but giuco la ihy enly-b^otten Sod lolak* 
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And Pro/pero, the prime 6uke, being fo reputed 88 

In dignity ; and for the liberall Artes, 

Without a paralell ; thofe being all my ftudie, 90 

The Gouemment I caft vpon my brother, 

And to my State grew ftranger, being tranfported 

And rapt in fecret ftudies, thy felfe vncle 

(Do'ft thou attend me ?) 

Mira. Sir, moft heedefully. 95 

J^qf. Being once perfected how to graunt fuites, 

how to deny them : who t'aduance, and who 

To trafli for ouer-topping ; new created 98 

8S, 89. And...digHity'] In parenthesis, 94. mt>'\ Om. F.F,, Rowe i. 

Coll. Wb, 97. ■iBhe...wh<i] Cap. Ha]. Wb. Djce, 

yo.^udU,'\ ihidy; R<nre. Glo. Sta. \Vr. Dtn, Can. iii. mhtm... 

92. Jlrangerl a stranger Ktly CMij. lohom Ff et eel. 

93. raft'\ wrapp'd Steev.'73, '78. 98. Ta trajh'\ To plash H«a. Ta» 
ftudit!^ studies. Rowe. rash Wilson. T» thrash Maish, Vf, 

94. Do'fi'] Deefi F,F,. Cam. 

in Jeremy Tajlor's Strman an the Marriage-Ring : •'\Ki:wMt as Mm it wis, when 
they were to flie.' Nor is the passage in Jht Tempest absolutely the only one id 
which Shakespeare so uses as .- id Meat, for Meas. V, i, 70, Isabella declares Lucio 
to have been ' as then the meflenger ' ; in Simn. ilvi, ' The clear eye's moiety aud 
the dear heart's part ' is detennined ' as thus ' ; SDd the reading of F, in Tiotlftk 
Night, II, ii, 33, may sluid, if we consider 'such as ' to be a composite foFm equiva- 
lent to ' precisely such ' : 'Alas 1 omfi-ailty is the caufe, not we ; For fuck-as we are 

made, if fuch we be! Since, therefore, the logic of the passage rejects ' as ' in 

the sense of because, and since we have abundant authority for another toe of 'as,' 
hitherto (apporeolly) foi^otten by Eoglish philologists, we may safely read, with a 
mere return to the punctuatioD [in (a\A phrase) of F, ; 

' Pre. My brother and thy uncle, called AnCooio^ 

He — whom next ihyfelf 

Of all the world I lov'd, and to him put 

The manage of my (late [as at that time 

Through all the fignories it was the first) 

THY FALSE UNCLE,' &C. 

88. tbe] For Abbott's scansion, see ^ 457 ; for his pronuaclation ' Prosp'ro,' see 
§469; and for 'being,' see next note. 

90. being] Abboit, $ 470 : Words in which a light vowel is preceded by a heavy 
vowel or diphthong are frequently contracted. Thus,' Without | a parall | el, these | 
being all | my study.' Cf. ' doing ' in II, 1, 312. 

97. who] For instances, which might be many times multiplied, of 'who' lot 
whom, see Abbott, 5274; again, in line 271 of this scene, and IV, i, 6l 

98. trash for ouer-topping] There is here, undeniably, I think, b. blending of 
two metaphors. ' Trash ' refers to hunting, and ' over.top ' to gardening, or, at least. 
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The creatures that were mine, I fay, or chang'd 'em, ^ 

Or els new form'd 'em ; hauing both the key, loo 

Of Officer, and office, fet all hearts i'th ftate " 

99. mint, /] mim; /Theob. 101. I'M] cHh F,. e'lh F,F,, Rowe. 

99, 100. Vm] them Cap. Steev. Mai. i'lk Jliitt\ Om. Pope, Han. 

Var. Kol. Coll. Sing. Hal. KUj, Oke. Steev. 

if there is do proof tliat ' over-top ' refen to gardening, it certunly cannot refer to 
hontitig. A hundred yeais ago there was much coutroveray over 'trash' and its 
meaning, until Sleevens decided the question by proving that the word was eveo Chen 
a hunter'a phrase, signifying a weight or hindraDce fastened on the neck of a dog 
when, by superior speed, he does not hunt even with his companions. The dis- 
cnssion arose over the line in Oikelle, II, i, 336 : ' this poor trash of Venice whom I 
trace,' and is given at length in the notes (hereon in this edition. Of the present line 
SteeVeNs says, that he has met with mier-topping ' in books containing directions for 
gardeners published in the time of Queen Elizabeth,' but be cites none, uor indeed 
IE any really needed; the meaning of the word is manifest. He quotes, however, 
from Warner's Aliion's England, 1602, », ch. 57 : ' Who auffreth none by Might, by 
Wealth, or Blood, to ouer-top : Himselfe giues all Preferment, and whom listeth him 
doth lop.' — In a note on the line in Olhillo, MuNCK Mason (p. 410) observes that 
Sbafcespeare had probably in view in this speech of Prospero ' (he manner in which 
Tarqnio conveyed lo Sextus his advice to destroy the principal citizens of Gahii, by 
striking off, in the presence of his messengers, the heads of the tallest poppies, as he 
walked in his garden.' — ' To trash,' says Nares [C/ass.s. v.), ' from being joined with 
meriapfing, has been supposed lo allude to lopping of trees, but if we examine Ihe 

conteil, no such violent measure seems there suggested It is opposed only to 

advanct, and seems to mean no mote than that those who were too forward, he i^ 
itui, — did not advance. To cut them oS would have been a measure to create 
alann.' — W. R. Arrowsmitk (N. &• Qu, ist S. vii, p. 566) ; Overrun, mrersieot, 
ovrrs/ifi are terms in hunting; <nierlop never. — HalLiWi^lL calls attention lo Dryden's 

Version, where (he phrase is paraphrased, ' whom to advance, or lop for overtopping.' 
— Staunton : In the present day sportsmen check the speed of very fleet hounds by 
tying a rope, called a di^-lTask,xoiiaA their necks, and letting them trail it after tbem; 
formerly they effected the object by attaching to them a weight, sometimes called it) 

jest a clBgiogdo. 

99. 'cm] Both Jephson and Puillpdtts say that (his is a remnant of Anglo- 
saxon, and stands for hem, the accusative of hi. But it is to me doubtful if this be 
any more Ime of Shakespeare's langu^e here, than it is of our own. — Ed. 

100. the Irey] Sir J. Hawkins: This is meant of a key for tuning the harpsi- 
chord, spimiet, or vit^nal. [This is possibly true, but I think the tirst and obvious 
meaning is Ibe same as when we speak of the ' keys of oSice,' then, secondly, by the 
association of ideas, this ' key ' suggested the ' luue ' which follows. I doubi if ' tune, 
in anticipation, su^ested the ' key.' — Ed.] 

loi. i' th state] Steevens justifies his omisuon of these words by asking ' what 
hearts, except such as were " i' Ih state," could Alonzo incline to his purposes ?' A 
question which Knight brands as of ' a most knowing flippancy.' By the following 
Bcanaon Abbott, S 497, would mai^e this line' an alexandrine only in appearance; 
' Of oific I er, and off I ice set I all hearts | i' Ih' slate.' 
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ACTi, sc.ii.] THE TEMPEST 35 

To what tune pleas'd his eare, that now he was 102 

The luy which had hid my princely Trunck, 

And fuckt my verdure out on't: Thou attend'ft not? 

Mira. O good Sir, I doe. 105 

Prof. I pray thee marke me ; 
I thus neglefling worldly ends, all dedicated 
To clofenes, and the bettering of my mind 
with that, which but by being fo retir'd 

Ore-priz'd all popular rate : in my falfe brother i lO 

Awak'd an euill nature, and my truft 
Like a good parent, did beget of him 
A falfehood in it's contrarie, as great 
. As my truft was, which had indeede no limit, 
A confidence fans bound. He being thus L.orded, 115 

105. Ogi>oii'\ Cmif pope, Tbeob. Han. Sing. Ktly. 

Warb. 0,ya,gi>i)dCa.-p. 109. that, viiicA'] that which, Tupt. 

106. me. ■Jmf then. Pope.Tbeoh.Him. thai, which. Cap, 

Warb. bring fa rtlir'J] ieinff retired Ff, 

I...me\ Transposed to follonliDC Rowe. 

l04,SteeT. 113. iV'j] F,Fj, Cap. i/i F^. 

107. Jaiica/ed'} aedieate ^OoOjSteev. I15. Lorded] ioadedCoH. MS. 

102. that] That is, ' jo that.' 

104. my] Hudson reada the becaose ' " my " has been probably repeated by mis- 
take Irom Uie preceding line.' 

105. O] This monosyllabic eKclamatioD takes the place of a whole foot. See 
Abbott, $ 481. Cf. V, i, 80. 

1 13. good paient] Johnson : Alluding lo the observation that a father above the 
common rate of men has commonly a son below it. Heroumfilii naxce. 

113. it's] W. A. Wrioht: There are ten instances in Shakespeare of this form 
of the nealer possessive pronoun. Sec line 457 of this scene, and The Bible Word- 
book (Eastwood and Wright), p. 274. The earliest example there given is from 
Florio's Worlde of Wordes, 1 598. It does not occur in the AQthoriied Version of 
161 1, and the only passage in which it appears in modem Bibles is Lev. iiv, 5, wbere 
theoripnal had 'Tliat which groweth of it owne accord,' &c.; ['it own' retained its 
place as late as 1673, ' its own ' being substituted for the Rrst time in a London edi- 
tion printed in that year. — Note on II, i, 170]. — Abbott, § 22S; It is, however, very 
COtmnon in Florio's Montaigne. .... Perhaps the dislike of its, even in the eighteenth 
century, aided the adoption of the French idiom lever la lite: 'Where London's 
colmnn, poioting to the skies. Like a tall bully lifts the head and Ue<.' — Pope, Moral 
Essays, iii, 340. — Meiklbjohn : Milton, wbo died 1674, does not use the word. 
ISeeIT,i,i70.] 

115. sans] W. A. WRIGHT: This French preposition appears to have been brought 
into the langu^e in the fourteenth century, and occurs in the fbrma > saun,' ' sani,' 
' sauntz,' ' saunz,' and ' saunce.' It may, perhaps, have been employed at liisl in purely 
French phrases, such as ' sans question,' Love's Lab. L. V, i, 91 ; ' sans compliment,' 
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36 THE TEMPEST [ACT I, sc. li. 

Not onely with what my reuenew yeelded, 1 16 

But what my power might els exaft. Like one 

Who hauing into truth, by telling of it,— ^ ;-• ■* 

Made fuch a fynner of his memorie 

To credite his owne lie, he did beleeue 120 

117. txan. Like\ixaet; like'V.ave. adding unto Duffu* Hardy ap. Cam. 
118, 119. iVAi>...Madi\W/w loving an eemt into frust Hen. has against the 

Mntruth, and ttlling 7 oft Makes Han. Intlh Orgtr. h'bhV Ib truth WetliercU 

118. iauing inte] Aadng an W'ilsoa. (Athcn. SSipt. '66). linlotrutA—ii.D. 
into (ruiA^un/otrutiVJarh. Cap. (lb. 15 Sept. '&'■!. 

Steev. Mai. Var. Knl, Coll. Sing. Wh. 118. ti/ting'} .ji,e//!>i_<: Jenis. 

Klly, Sla. Clke, Jepbaon, Hunter, Rife, of it} aft 'llieob. cooj. Warb. 

Wrt, Rugby, Morris, to untruth Coll. ii, Jephaon. 

iii (MS). IK untruth Hoadly &p. Hal. 119. memBritl memory as Anon. 

Xing John, V, vi, 16. But Shakespeare u^es it with other words, as here and in 
Camlet, III, iv, 79, 'sans all,' and other passages. Compare As You Like Jl, II, vii, 
166. Nares quotes instancea from Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massineer, 
and others. So that it appears 10 have had an eiislence for a lime as an English 
word. Cotgrave gives ' Sans. Sanse, without, besides ' ; and Florio has ' Senia, sans, 
without, besides.' 

115. Lorded] That is, made a Lord, according to Abbott, § 294. Cf. 'the 
uur'd vault,' V, i. 50. 

iiS-izo. Who bauing . . . owne lie] Under date of 29 May, 1729, Theobald 
wrote to WarburtOQ (Nichols, ii, 243) OQ this passage : ' Here you propose to substitute 
— injured Truth — as a cure for the sense. I will tell you how I have read and con- 
ceived it ; and then submit it to you, vhether there needs any recourse to that change : 
" \Mio having into Truth, by telling 't oft," &c, — i. e. says Prospero, My brother has 
behaved so like acommon Liar that tells his false stories so often over, tiUbe^dsceixes . 
rrnn hiri f™" mfmnry ^ and credits his own tie into a truth ; that is, believes his own lie 
to be true ; as Antonio acted the outward face and deputation of power so long, till be 
began 10 imagine himself the real duke.' — [I cannot find that Warburton anywhere 
repeated his conjecture of injured truth, but the text of bis subsequent edition comei 
very near to the reading which Theobald suggested, and yet no allusion is made to 
Theobald] ; ' Who having unto truth, by telling oft,' that is, Warburton feels obliged 
to paraphrase, by often repeating the same story, made bis memory such a sinner untn 
truth as to give credit to his own lie. — Heath (p. 6) believes not only that ■ the pas 
lage is couupted, but that a line, too, hath been dropped.' — Stekvens : There is, per- 
haps, no correlative to which the word 'it' can with grammatical propriety belong. 
' lie,' however, seems to have been the correlative to which the poet meant to refer, 
however nngrammatically. — Steevens, 177S, records the following emendation by 
MUSGRAVB : ' Wbo having linn'd to truth, by telling oft Mails such a sinner of his 
memory too To,' 4c- — Malone : There is a very singular coincidence between this 
passi^ and one in Bacon's Hist, of Hmry VII: • [Perkin Wnrbeck] did in all 
things notably acquit himself; insomuch as it was generally believed that he was 
'ndeed Duke Richard. Nay, himself with long and continual counterfeiting, and 
with oft telling a lye, was turned by habit almost into the thing he seemed to be ; and 
from a liar to be a believer.' — Boswell ; The sentence is involved, but not, I think, 
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ACTI.SC. ii.] THE TEMPEST 57 

[118. Who hauing into initb, by telling of it,] 
Qngiamniatical : Who baviog mwle his memor; such a sinner to (ruth ■* to cre<lit hie 
owD lie by telling of it. [Quoted by Dyce in his firsi and aecoad editiona; in hii 
third he quotes merely the following fiom] Akrowsmith (p. 45) : Perhaps the ensu- 
iog extracts nill help to facilitate the apprehension of words ao joined as in — ' telling 
of it into truth.' [Arrowsmith bad before said that the comma after ' truth ' is super, 
(luous, and that the phrase really should be as he has just quoted it] : ■ Some feasible 
line of frontier which may also be discussed into familiarity' — Tht Timts, 10 Oct. 
1S62. ' Till he has thaught a diitastiful afpreicniiaa into an actieti of murder! — 
South, Serm. 9, p. a8l, vol. x, ed, 1744. ' Yet vice can never be praised inio virtue? 
— Ibid. Serm. 8, p. 190, toI. Tiii. 'Swears Aim inia name.' — Jonsoo's Time Vindi- 
cated. 'By lAaniing thus the courtesy to life! — Jonson's Underwoods. ' To lell a lie 
into truth,' the language here attributed Co Shakespeare, is not a whit more forced or 
ungrammatical ilwn ' to discuss a frontier into bmiliaiiiy,' ' to think an apprebeDsion 
into an action,' ' to praise vice into virtue,' ' to swear a youth into name,' or ' to thank 
a courtesy to life.' — Collier says of his MS emendation that it seems ' clearly right, 
requiring no sophisticated explanation.' But LetTiOM, in Blackwood, Aug. 1853, ob- 
serves, ID reference to it, that ' if one flaw is mended, another and a woise one is made. 
By reading to tmtruth we obtain, indeed, a proper antecedent to " it," which otherwise 
must be looked for, awkwardly enough, in the subsequent word "lie." But as a sel- 
o<f against this improvement, we would ask. How can a man be said to make his 
memory a siimer to tmtruth f This would mean, if it meant anythii^, that the man's 
memory was true; and Ihi3 is precisely what Frospero says Antt^o's memory was 
not.' On the other tiand, STAUNTON says that tlua emendation of Collier's MS is 
' entitled to more respect than it has received.' Mrs Kemblb goes even further, and 
asserts thai it does ' immense service to the text ' and ' carries its own authority in its 
manifest good sense.' — Singer : Shadwell, in bis Preface to TTie Sullen Lovers, has 
the following passage, which may serve (o show that the idea was familiar at least to 
him; 'like men that Lye so long, till they believe themselves.' — John Hunter 
{LoHgman's Series) : Through his manner of staling it, that is, his misrepresentation 
of it. The commonly received interpretation of the tcit here makes the pronoun ' it ' 
refer to the noun 'lie,' and thus, as I think, imputes to Shakespeare a very gross 
impropriety of arrai^ement. — W. A. Wright : For the construction ' by telling of it ' 
compare Ant. &" Cleop. II, i, 8 : 'So find we profit by losing of our prayers ' ; where 

' losing ' is a verbal noun. See Abbott, § 1 78 Bacon had the same idea in hi* 

mind when he wrote [Advancement of Learning, i, 4, 5 8, p, 34, ed. Wright) ' he 
that will easily believe rumours will as easily augment mmoura, and add somewhat to 
them of his own; which Tacitus wisely noteth, when he sailh, FtHgant simul cre- 
duntque : so great an affinity hath fiction and belief — Phillpotts ; With the orig- 
ioal reading ' into truth ' may it not be for ' who having by telling of it credited his 
own lie into truth, making thereby a sinner of his memory ' ? The full construction 
then will be ' Who made such a sinner of his memory that he credited his own lie 
into troth by telling of it.' The sentence would have run : ' Who having into truth, 
by telling of it, credited his own lie.' But the words 'mode such a sinner of his 
memory,' which should have been parenthetical, attracted ' credited ' into ' to credit ' 
to suit themselves. — Bulloch {Studies, &c, p. 17); The difliculty is in the word 
' having,' which would appear to be a portion of the verb ' made,' but is only a nomi- 
native similar to the kindred word ' telling ' in the some line ' Having ' is there- 

fore a participial noun, and the preceding relative pronoun should be in the possessive 
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38 THE TEMPEST [act i, sc. il 

[118. Who hsuiitK into truth, by telling of it,] 
cue, M also aaotbeT poSMSsive should precede ■ telling,' and the passage ihould run 
thm : ' Wkesi having m the tnilh, by hu telling of it. — Furnivall {N. 6* Qu. Jlh 
S. vii, 143) : The difficult; has arisen from not seeing Chat ' haviog into,' like have 
at, havt to, so often in Shakespeare (see Schmidt's Les. \, 519) means ' cutting, slash- 
ing into, attacking ' truth, that is, inventing a lie. Compare our modem ' have into 
him'; ' slip into him.' The passoge then reads, 'like one who, inventing a lie, by 
telling it repeatedly, made himself believe it,' as George IV at last persuaded him- 
self that he had led a chai^je of cavalry at Waterloo.— R. M. Spence {N.^ ^. Sth 
S. vii, 184, 1S77) 1 I think I have at last managed to pick the lock of this difficult 
passage. The seemingly ht^less confusion has, 1 Chink, arisen from a wrong setting 
of Che types by which the firac and second halves of two tines have been wrongly 
joined together. The Hrrangement I suggest is : ' Who having unto truth his mem- 
ory Made such a sinner of, by telling of ic To credit his own lie,' &c. By thus trans- 
posing the second halves of lines llS and 119 and with [Warburton's change of 

' into ' to ttHte\ all confusion is removed.— R. & {N. &• Qu. 5th S. vii, p. 324, 

1S77) : I presume to surest that [the difficulty] maybe got over, perhaps, by changing 
the phrase to loving an untruth, i, e. loving the ideal for the real ; the shadow for 

the substance I would read and point : ' Who,— tom^ an untruth, — by telling 

of it.'— Hudson (Robinson's Efit. of Lit. Dec. 1878, p. 195) : The reading I pro- 
pose is ; ' Who having uitlo truth, hj falsing it.' With this reading the pronoun ' it ' 
may either refer to ' truth ' or be used aljsolutely. The poet has many like instances 
of the latter usage, as, tofrinct it, for to ad tkc prince, and to monstfr it, for to bt a 
monstir. .... As the verb to falsi was passing out of use before 1623, it seems to me 
nowise unlikely that false should have got misprinted till. [Here follow many 
tostaDces of the use tA false in the sense of treating falsely, to falsify, to forge, to h 
Hudson adopted this conjecture in Che text of his Harvard Edition.] — Brae (Robi 
son's Epit. of Lit. Apr. 1879, p. 57) : It seems to have escaped the attention of coi 
meoters on Chis passage Chat U tilirve is not a function of memory, but of the judge- 
ment; a propriety of distinction that would not fail to be recognised by Shakespeare. 
.... The fonction of memory is Chat rf a wiCness ; and if, from any cause, memory 
be deceptions, it may be said to bear false witness and so become a sinner. Hence 
the verb to credit, attributed to memory in this passage, cannot have its more usual 
meaning of to believe, for that would be to atCriL ite to memory an improper [unction ; 
buC ic muse have another of its meami^, viz ; to accredit, or give favourable charac- 
ter to. — Let Che whole image be attentively considered, and it will be seen to com- 
pletely harmonise with this meaning. A lie, pretending 10 the character of truth, 
being broughC before the judgement for examination, cites the memory as witness to 
character ; and memory, misled by a frequent rcp!;tition of Che tale, is betrayed into 
the sin of bearing false witness, and credits the lie into truth. — This transition from 
lie to truth has its proper expression in ihe preposition ' into,' and is incompatible with 
Warburton's ill-judged alteration to unto. By unto the idea of Cransmutation of one 
character into another is lost ; che meanic^ of belia/e is given to ' credit ' ; the action 
which belongs to 'credit' is transferred (0 'sinner'-, and the object of ' it ' is ren- 
dered ambiguous. Thus a toCally dilferenC interpretation is forced upon the several 
parts, and certain difficulties of construction are su^ested that have no existence in 

the original The true key to the passage is to treat ' credit ' as an active verb, 

with 'lie' for its otject; and with the meaning of authorise at certify to character 
That such is Che function that Shakespeare would attribute to memory is strengthened 
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ACT I, SC. ii.] THE TEMPEST 39 

He was Jnd^d the Duke, out o'th' Subllitution 121 

And executing th'outward face of Roiattie 

131. Di(/o'rf']_^i>m Pope + , Cap. 

b; sootber passage in the same scene, where Miranda is tiying to recall mne lecol- 
lectiim of her mfancy : ' 'Til far off And railier like a dream tbon an aasurmace That 
my remembnuce warraiiU.' Heit 'wuTaals' is precisely the meaning that I am 
contending (or in ' credit.' But in Pcriclet [V, i, 1 24] there is a passage with a still 
'closer resemblance Pericles dtes his ' senses ' (his si^t and hearii^) as wit- 
nesses ' to credit ' Marina's ' relation,' but not into truth, for it is truth already. — D. 
Morris {Collins' English Classics): 'It' isiaterpreiedbjmoM torefer lo 'lie,' but by 
underatanding tht before ' telling ' {by the telling of it), then it may with propriel? be 
ulien to refer to > truth,' so Ibot the phrase would mean ' by his manner ai telling or 
Mating truth.' .... The meaning probably is : * Who having made such a sinner of 
his memory against truth, by his way of telling it, as to credit his own lie.' — [Two 
conclusions will be forced, I think, upon any reader who bas read carefully the fore- 
going comments ; First, that, however loud the outcry by the critics against thi* 
involved sentence, ShalcGSpeare has been, as usual, enuueiidy successful and pecu- 
liarly happy in conveying his precise meaning la one and all. There is not the small- 
eEt variation in tlie universal apprehension of the essential meaning of Frospero'l 
speech. Secondly, if we may judge ny results, and by the absence of unanimity 
among the ' eioenders,' Shakespeaj-e's own words, which all understand, are vastly to 
be preferred to any modificatioii, which, however acceptable to him who proposes it, 
appears to be incomprehensible lo all others.— -Ed.] 

121. He . . . subelitution] There have been three attempts to cure this malignant 
Alexandrine. iSieevens and Walker tried sui^^ry; the former excised 'indeed' and 
the Utter ' the.' If the knife must be used, Slccvens's operation is the belter. ' Omit 
" indeed," ' he tells us, ' and throw the emphasis on " was." ' It is almost incompre- 
hensible that Walker [Crii. iii. I), with liis sensitive ear, should have failed to per- 
ceive how false to due emphasis bis prosaic line becomes by his treatment : ' He was | 
indeed | Duke, out | o' Ih' subs | tilution,' — Abbott, % 501, gives the ailment another 
name, and considers the patient cured. He calls the line a Trimeter Couplet, and at 
once the Alexandrine \t non-existent. 1 do not believe that the intrusion amoi^ heroic 
verses of an Alexandrine, even with its exact cssura, ever jarred on Eliiabethan ears. 
The elasticity and the Sexibility of the heroic meMure, whereby every word in the 
English language can be woven into the line, which cannot be said of any other 
metre, were chief among the elements which made it the great metre of the dtanuu 
As a part of that elasticity, an incorrigible, rhythmical Alexandrine was, 1 lliink, con- 
ndered perfectly legitimate. It is, perhaps, necessary merely lo call atlentiou to cer- 
tain words in the next line, one of which Abbott, % \iii., would pronounce th' oul- 
wtsrd, and another, which both WAUCbR ( Vcn. t2o] and Abbott, § 458, would pro- 
nounce ro^liy. — After all, this whole question of Alexandrines seems to resolve itself 
into a question of preference. Evidendy there are some ears, and musical ears too, 
which, as long as a line can be recited with five accents in it, and only live, are toler- 
ant of contractions and absorptions, of 'Iwrrs' and 'sluis.' As the object of art is 
to give pleasure, all must be allowed to pronounce these lines as it pleases them best. 
In future, however, the reader will be referred merely to the paragraphs 10 scanning 
jn Abbott and Walker— Ed. 
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40 THE TEMPEST [act I, BC. B. 

With a^ prerogatiue : hence his Ambition growing : i3j 

Do'ftthouheafE? 

ARra. Your tale, Sir, would cure deafenefle. 125 

Prof. To haue no Schreene between this part he plaid, 
And him he plaid it for, he needes will be 
Abfolute MUlaine, Me (poore man) my Librarie 
Was Dukedome large enough : of temporall roalties 
He thinks me now incapable. Confederates 130 

133. hUl is F,. 138. MillaiDc] MiUanie in Capell's F, 

x^'^jVii^. grcnmng...htari?'\Ovx\aiK, ap. Cam. Ed. 
Steei. Var. Knl, Coil. Wh. 129. etuiugh;'\ mough/or; Ktly. 

124- Da'Jllkea\ Deit Slee». Var. roaiHis\ raiaUits Ff. realHa 

Aeartr]Aear,cAiIdf Han. hear, Wibon. 
girl f Cap. 

1 23. Abbott, § 497. 

124. Abboit, § 511. 

126, 127. To baue, &c.] Capell: That is, tbal there might be no further call for 
hie afpiaring an aclor, aad eo coutiDaiiig the impositioo upon me whom he person- 
Bted, which was open lo all beside*, ' he needs will,' &c. — Daniel (p. 10) : In Hoe 
127 read, 'And them he play'd it foe' Prospero was the Screen behind which the 
tiailoroui Antonio governed Ihe people of Milan ; and lo remove this screen from 
between himself and them he conspired his brother's OTerthrow. — HirDSOM pro- 
nounced this emendation eminently judicious, and, remarking that he 'never could 
make an; sense out of the old text,' adopted it in his own. I cannot agree with 
either Capeli or Daniel or Hudson. The meaniog is to me clear that Antonio would 
DO longer have the outward face of royalty, no not so much as a screen between Mm 
and royally itself, betveen the shadow and the substance, the rAle of duke and the 
duke himself — Deighton has anticipated me in parapbrasing it, ' that there might be 
nothing between the part assumed and tbe reality, he was determined to become 
Duke without any restrictions.' — Er>. 

Iz8> 129. Jepksoh : These lines are utterly irregular ; the rhythm appears to me 
to run thus : 'Absolute | Milan. | For me | poor man, | my li | brary | Was duke { 
dom large { enough | of tem | porsl roy \ a!ties.' But then there arc two reduodant 
syllables at the end of each line ; the lines are too long by a foot. 

128, 129. Me . . . enough] Malone; Thai is, large enough yiir. [Under Cym- 
telme, V, v, 464 ; ' Whom heavens .... Have laid most heavy hand,' Malone col- 
lected five or Ai. similar examples of the omission of prepositions, but this number can 
be increased tenfold by referring lo Abbott, 55 198-202. That there is, however, no 
need of resorting to any such explanation here, Allen (Phila. SA. See. p. 11] shows 
by proposing the following punctuation: ' Me — " pour man! my library Wasduitdom 
large enough " — of temporal royalties He thinks me now incapable.' ' Me ' requirea 
no aifar understood, but, after having been dropt by an anacolutbon, it is taken up 
again in ' He thinks me ' ; the words in italics do not express Prospero's own opinion 
about himself, and are not bis, but bis brother's. Aotonio calls him ' poor maQ,' &g. 
because be thinks him (as Prospero explains) incapable if temporal rule. To me thb 
iirangement carries conviction. — Fc] 
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ACT I. SC. ii.] THE TEMPEST 41 

(fo drie he was for Sway) with King oi Naples 131 

To giue him Annuall tribute, doe him homage 

Subiefl his Coronet, to his Crowne and bend 

The Dukedom yet vnbow'd (alas poore ASlltdne) 

To moft ignoble ftooping. I35 

Mira, Oh the heaucns : 

Prof. Marke his condition, and th'euent, then tell me 
If this might be a brother. 

A^a. I fliould fmne 
To thinke but Noblie of my Grand-mother, 140 

Good wombes haue borne bad fonnes. 

Pro. Now the Condition. ^ V- 3 ' 1 - " ' 
This King oi Naples being an Enemy 143 

131, Jrie] rifie WiUon. Stag;, Dyce. 

wilA} Ff. uii'tA' Rowe-f, Vfh. 14a. iut] ttot Pope, Hao. 

Rife, wi' Ikt Cap. Gun. Glo. Wr. imth 141, 141. As one line, given lo fto». 

iki Steev. el CeL pero. Theob. conj. Han. Huds. 

135, mojfl muth Ff, Rowe, Pope, Han. 141. bomt\ ban Theob, Warb. John*. 

Sing, 141. Iht CimdiliBH^his eonductO^i^A. 

137. his\ the Han. 143. Tkis'\ On ■which tkii Wheler MS 
th'etunf^ fki event Steev. Var. ap. Hal. 

130. Confederatea] W. A, Wright : ThU appean to be generally employed in ■ 
bad sense. So in Henry VIII; I, ii, 3, ' confederacy ' ia equirsleat to flat, em- 

131. drie] Stebvens : That ia, w thinly. Thus in JVo, and Crm. II, iii, 234,* 
' hia ambition is dry.' — W. A. Wright ! Still comnuro in provincial English. See / 
Hen. IV: I, iii, 31, ' When I was dry with rage." [To be dry wUh or from any- 
thing is common enough in this country, and is expreaiive, but to be dry Jot a thing 
is, I imagine, never beard, and the present is the only instance, according (o Schmidt, 
of ila use by ShakeqKsre. If this be ta, neither of the foregoing examples is exactly 
parallel.— Ed.] 

131. with King] See I, i, 74; DvcE remarks that here most probably the MS 
had the same mark of elision [as in the line referred to], to which the printer did 
not attend. Perhaps Shakespeare meant us lo pronounce the worda as Rowe has 
printed them. 

138. might] For examples of tbia use, instead of cbvM, see ABBtJTT, § 312. 
140. but Noblie] Steevens: That is, olherwise than See Abbott, § 1:^4. — 

Phillpotts: Here 'but' means *jt^. So 'but gif is Scotch for unltss: and 'he 
a ha a. poor creature ' comes from ' He «' is but,' i. e. ' be is nothing but.' ' But ' 
originally is te-BUt (by- or at-out), like ' with-out ' ; as in Scotch, ' Touch not the cat 
iui [without] a glove.' Secondly, ' But ' has also superseded the A. S. ' ac,' Lat. 
■ at,' Greek dA^d. ' N' is this m^den dead, ac beo slspd ' means ' This maiden is 
not dead, but she sleepeth.' Heuce the modem use, ' Why you won't fight him, will 
you Bob ?' ' Egad, but I will, Jack.' Hence, thirdly, ' but ' comes to be equivalent 
lo French nait, Lat, magi<, ' ratber.' 
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To me imieterate, hearkens my Brothers fuit, 

Which was, That he in lieu o'th' premifes, 145 

Of homage, and I know not how much Tribute, 

Should prefently extirpate me and mine 

Out of the Dukedome, and confer faire MUlaine 

With all the Honors, on my brother r^^Whereon 1 

A treacherous Armie leuied, one mid-night -^ 150 

Fated to th' purpofe, did Antkonio open 

The gates of MiUaine, and ith' dead of dark^iefle 

The miniftera for th' purpofe hurried thence 

Me, and thy crying felfe. 

Mir. Alack, for pitty : i S 5 

I not remembring how I cride out then 

144. hearkens\ Heart Pope, Han. i5i./HrftD«]/rafri«CoU. ii, Hi (MS), 
ktarkt Theob. Dyce ii, iii, Hudt. 

145. liai a'th' frftni/is] view a" the 153. minifiers] Mwister Rowe, Pope. 
fromaes WilsOD. 156. en/] on't Theob. (ed. ii). Cap. 

149. iVhereon] Whereupon Wider Dyce ii, iii, Huds. it Leltsom. o'er 'I 
MS ap. Hal. Kionear. 

144. hearken*] To Walker {Cril.ui.i) (be pause seemed (00 slight to admit of 
Ibe extra, syllable, and he suggested iaris or hearki. Dot kaowing that he bad been 
anticipated by Theobald. ABBOTT, % 495, supposes that the extra syllables are hi 
' inveterate ' at the end of the third foot : ' To me | xaviXerate, \ hearkeos | my broth ] 

145, 146. in lieu . . . homage] M. Mason : ' In lieu ' means here in considera- 
tion of. — Knight deserts the punctuation of F,, as does also Staunton, and reads, 
'in lieu o' the premises of homage,' wherein I can see no adranlage. The 'prem- 
ises ' probablj included other particulars beside honugeand tribute. For a striking 
instance of ' in lieu,' signifying in eotttiderdliim of, where this present line is cited, 
see notes on Mer. af Ven. V, i, 2S6 : ' In lieu of this last night did lie,' &c.— Ed. 

149. Thus scan, according to Abbott, § 454 ; ' With all | my (sic) hon | ouis on [ 
my brother: { whereon.' An extra syllable is frequently added before a pnu^, espe- 
cially at (he end of a line; but also at the end of the second foot; and, less fre- 
quently, at the end of the third foot, and, rarely, at the end of the fourth foot [a« 
here], but see line 167, jto/.- 'So dear | the Iotc | mypeo | pie bore bw,- j nor set' 

151. purpose] Collier's MS and his tent (ed. ii) read practice, meaning 'con- 
triTance or conspiracy,' 'and we have.' says Collier, '"purpose," in its proper sense, 
only two lines below. We may be pretty sure that Shakespeare would not have used 
the same word in both places.' — Staunton protiouncea this change an improvement, 
as does also Mrs Kemblg, and Dvcb (ed. ii) adopted it in his text. 

154. thjr crying self] Coleridge (Seiien Lectures, p. 116) : The power of poetry 
is, by a single word perhaps, to instil ibat eueigy into tbe mind, which compeU tha 
imagination to produce the picture. Here by introducing a single happy efHthet 
' crying,' a complete picture is presented to the mind, and in the production of sucb 
^ctures the power of genius consists. 
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Will cry it ore againe : it is a hint 157 

That wrings mine eyes too't 

Pro. Heare a little further, 
And then I'le bring thee to the prefent buHnefle 160 

Which how's vpon's : without the which, this Story 
Were moft impertinent. 

Mir. Wherefore did they not 
That howre deflroy vs ? 

Pro. Well demanded, wench : 165 

My Tale prouokes that question : Deare, they durd not, 
So deare the loue my people bore me : nor fet 
A marke fo bloudy on the bufmelTe ; but 
With colours fairer, painted their foule ends. 
In few, they hurried vs a-boord a Barke, 170 

157. hinti itni Coll. conj. 163. tVhtrtfartl Why Pope + . 

158. («)'/] Om. Fanner, Steer.'^s. 166. Diart] Om. Han. 
161. tipoH's\ upon us Cap. Steev. Mai. 167. ion mi\ ben Pope. 

Var. Kot, Hal. Sing. KUy, Sta. 

157- cry it] W. A. Wrjght : That ii, either ' will ciy my crying,' in vhich cate 
' it ' refen to the previous line ; or it may be that ' il ' is bere lUed indefinitely, as in 
line 445 : ' Foote i" feiUy.' Of. Ltar, IV, i, SS. ' I cannot daub il fonher.' The 
usage still lenuins in such phrases as ' (o fight it out.' [Of. Pope's ' Whether the fair 
one sinner it or aainl it'] 

157. hint] Steevens and Dycb: That ia, su^estion. See II, i, 6. — W. A. 
Wright: Subject, theme. 

158. too't] W.A.Wbigkt; That is, to do it, referring lo the crying of the pre- 
vious line. 

161. the which] Abbott, $ 270 : The i,ueslion may arise why Ike is attached to 
mkich and not to wko. [The ioElance of ' the whom ' in Wint. Tale, IV, iv, 539, ii, 
perhaps, unique in Shakespeare.) The answer is that -uiho is considered definite 
•tread]', and stands for a noun, while vikUh is considered an indeiinLte adjective ; 
Just as in French we have 'ilrquet,' and not ' i^oi.' 

161. now'a vpon's] Colliek calls attention here to the Tact that Tlie Tempat is 
printed with unusual accuracy in regard to contractions. 

i6z. iinpertiiient] In its original, Latin meaning. 

165. demanded] W. A.Wright: 'Demand,' like the French dimander, wat 
brmerly used for to atk, simply without the idea which now attaches to il of asking 
with authority or as a right. 

167. deare] Staunton (A/Am. 16 Nov. 1872): There is nothing essentially 
wrong in this, but I have a strong impression that Shakespeare wrote ' they duist not 
so dare the love,' &c. Connect what follows — ' nor set A marii,' &c, 

167. me] See line 149, above. 

167. nor] W. A. Wright: This word might be omitted with advantage to the 
toetre and without injuring the sense. [Hudson followed this suggestion.] 

168. but] See line 14, above. 
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Bore vs fome Leagues to Sea, where they prepared 171 

A rotten carkafTe of a Butt, not rigg'd, 

177. Batty F,Fj, Knt, CoU. i, WS, D. Monis, Cam. iii. Bui F,. boat Rowe ei 



170. In few] Staunton: To be brief) in a few words. — For other adjective* 
used as nouns, see Abbott, % J. 

172. carkasse] RushtoN {Sh. lU. by Old Authors, ii, 58) cites the ' carliasse of 
a ship,' from Sidney's Arcadia, i, 4. 

172. Bult] Knight: It is clear we are not justUied in adopting the modem sub- 
stitution of boat. Whether the idea of a wine-butl was literally meant (0 be conveyed 
may be questionable ; but the word, as it stands in the original, gives us the notion of 
a vessel even more insecure than the most rotten boat. — Hunter ^i, 159) : I think 
boat would do! have been mistaken by a compositor for ' butt,' or that such an error 
(if error) could 1^ possibility have escaped the eye of the corrector of the press, or 
if it passed in the Flnt Folio, would have remained uncorrected id the Second. At 
the same lime the expression 'the very rats instinctively had quit it,' suits better with 
a boat than with a butt. It is also evident that no butt we can conceive of would 
have received and floated such a freight ; but then we are on a tale of eachantment, 
not one of actual fact, and it is perhaps as difficult to conceive of a boat receiving 
such a Ireight and ' without tackle, sail, or mast ' conveying those who are committed 
to it Irom the Italian coast to near the coast of Africa. I have no doubt that when 
the story is found on which Shakespeare wrot^jht in this play, we shall find (here a 
justification of this hard reading, — DvcE i^Rtmarks, 3), alter ridiculing Knight and 
G>llier for retaining ' bull,' adds : ' Surely the conteit alone is sufficient to stave the 
" butt " ; " not rigg'd. Nor tsekle, sail, nor mast." (If the vessel in question bad really 
been a bittT, would Frospero have complained of such deficiencies? — deficiencies 
which no human ingenuity could have supplied.) " The very rats insdnctively had 
quit it." (Do these animals live in bvllsf—t^x rats "instinctively" bad left the 
beat, — they knew by instinct that it was likely to go to pieces.)' — Br. NickoisOK 
(jV. Sf Qu. 3d S. V, zz6) : The question is whether this is a misprint, or an unknown 
nautical term. For my own part, I had long held the latter opinion, and for this 
reason, that we find Othello saying: 'here is my butt And very sea-mark of my 
utmost soil.' Now there is no reason of circumstance why Othello, the soldier, should 
use, or go off into, a sea-simile, unless this, that the sound of the word ' butt,' by the 
taws of association, brought vaguely before his mind (that is to Shakespeare's fruitful 
and versatile imagination) the idea of the sea, and so led him to speak no longer of 

a land butt, but of a sea beacon My only doubt was whether the word was on 

English sea-term, or one borrowed by Shakespeare ftom the Italian original, and used 
a* other words are used in other plays, to give a local colouring to the tale. It may 
yet be found 10 have been English, but at present I have found it only in Italian. 
[From Vauion's I>iM. Uhiv. d. L. Italiana it appears that Batta is ' a kind of galliot, 
Dutch or Flemish,' and] that a Dutch galliot (a. v. GaU-a-otta) is in rig simitar to 
the old Welsh sloops ; and as to the shape of the hull, it has very rounded ribs, very 
little run, and flatiish bottom, the ribs joining tbe keel almost horiiontatly, a sort of 
tub of a thing. There being, therefore, in the Italian harbour, or possibly lying on 
the beach, some old rotten hulk of this kind, too rotten to he taken home, or to be 
even worth the trouble of breaking 'tp, the nobleman in charge of Prospero wa* 
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Nor tackle, layle, not mart, the very rats 1 73 

Inftinftiuely haue quit it : There they hoyft vs 

To cry to th' Sea, that roard to vs ; to figh 175 

To th' windes, whofe pitty fighing backe againe 

Did vs but louing wrong. 

J^r, Alack, what trouble 
Was I then to you ? 

Pro. O, a Cherubin 1 80 

Thou was't that did preferue me ; Thou didft fnule 
Infufed with a fortitude from heauen, 
When I haue deck'd the fea with drops full fait, 183 

173. /ay/] flor/afi Ff, Rowe, Pone, 180. Chtn^n\ChtrvhimY ^.YstmK-^ , 

Cap. Steev. Mai. Knt, Coll. Sing, 

174. hatu\ had Rowe + , Cup. Sleev. 183. deck'd tktfia\ laci'd. TTit sea, 

Mai. Var. Coll. ii, ui (MS), Glo. Ktly, Wilson. 

Dyce ii. iii, Wh. ii. rf^^iV] brack'd Han. mock'd 

176. 7>M'] Ta Pope, Han. Warb. drji'd Kvaazaay dfgg-'d Huis. 

ordered to take it in tow, into mid-iea, and well out of sight of land, and then tum 
it adrift with Prospero in it. — W. A. Wright : No other instance ia knoirn of ' bull ' 
in this sense, alcliough iuis, which ha« b«eo coojectured, is still used at Yamouih for 
a bening-boBt, and (he A. S. iuiii curias, aailora, is found in Ihe Saxon Chronicle, 
anno 1066'. Caici (compan ielcA or ieeck, a tub) was the name of a small vessel. 
[A noteworthy instance of the impropriety of meddling with Shakespeare's text, or 
of attempting (o adjust Shakespeare's knowledge lo our ignorance. Unquestionably, 
■ butt,' albeit now lost lo us, is the true word. Nicholson's note tends singularly to 
confirm Hunter's prophecy. — Ed.] 

174. hauej DvcE (ed. i) : Our old writers sometimes use have where we should 
use had. — Haluwell (p. iS) : This is altered very intUstinctly but apparently to 
had m a copy of F,, which formerly belonged to the Earl of Inchiquia. and is cor- 
rected in a nearly coeval hand. — W. A. Wright: For a similar change ftom the 
past to the present in a description, see line 138 of this scene, and fVini. Tale, V, 
a, 83. 

174. quit . . . hoyat] See Walker (Crii. ii, 334) for fonns of past teases and 
participles, from verbs ending in / and also (though less numerous) in d, where ihe 
present remains unaltered. Or Abbott, §$341, 341. Or lines 3S, 246 of this 

175. cry . . . roard] Steeveks : Compare Wint. Tale, III, iii, 100: 'How the 
poor souls roared, and the sea mocked them.' 

180. Cherubin] As this word was probably adopted from the French or the Italian, 
it is mere accident that it is the Cbaldee plural, and not Ihe Hebrew, Cheruiim. — Ed. 

183. deck'd] WaRBURTON: I imagine that Shakespeare wrote meck'd, i. e. lent 
Ihe sea this trifling addition of salt-water. For when anything is given or added, the 
effect of whicb is not felt or perceived, it was in the language of that time properly 
called maciing. — Heath (p. 7) ; The word may signify to cmrer, ligete, in which 
tense the Anglosaions used it. See Lye's Etymologicon. Thus the earth ir said 
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Vnder myburthen groan'd, which raif'd in me 

An vndei^oing ftomacke, to beat's vp 185 

Againft what ihould enfue, 

Mir. How came we a Ihore ? 187 

184. Vnder^AndaiOr^. 

to be dtekid with flowera, that U, either adomed or covered with them. If an}' 
attention b this place is neceuary, I Ibink il should be in favour of the con- 
■Imction, which ruij be easily re-established by a very Small change, thus : < When I, 
who declc'd,' &c. — Holt (p. 24) : That ia, adoiced the sea with the trophies of 
human weakness, Tears. — Johnson; 'To deck the sea,' if eiplaincd 'to honom', 
adorn, or dignify,' is indeed ridiculous, but the original import of the verb dtck is to 
arvtr; in (ome parts they yet say dick tht lablc. This sense may be borne, but per- 
haps the poet wrote ^f.('i/, which I think is still used, in rustic language, of drops fall- 
ing upon water, — Thoma^i White (ap. Fennel!, p. I4) : I have not the least doubt 
Shakespeare wrote, 'When I have lik'd the sea,' &c, i. e. increased the sea. This 
emendation was proposed many years ago (I think) in Tht Monthly Review, thougb 
I am not the author of it. [Hereupon follow many eKampies of the augmenting of 
the sea, or rivers, or brooks with lean.] — Malone : To dick, I am told, signifies, in 
the North, to sprinkle. See Ray's Diet, of North Country Wordi, in verb, to lieg and 
to deck; and his Diet, of South Country Words in verb, dag-; the latter signifies oi™ 
opoD the grass, — hence daggli-tailci/. In Cole's Latin Diet. 1679, we find : ' To dag, 
coUutulo, irroio.' — Reed : A correspondent, who signs himself Rboraeensis, proposes 
that this contested word should be printed degg'd, which, he Says, signifies sprinkled, 
and is in daily use in the North of England. The sprinkling of clothes before iron- 
ing them is by the maidens miiveraally called digging.- — KnighT: In the Glossary 
of the Craven Dialed we find that to deg is to sprinkle. We cannot certainly receive 
'deck'd' in the usual sense of adorned. Its other meaning of covered aiW gives us a 
forced idea- — Collier, Staunton, Dyce, White all agree that, if it be not a cor- 
ruption of the old Provincialism degged, it means the same ; sprinkled. — Bailey (ii, 
156) says that the process of sprinkling clothes before ironing them was, in bis child- 
hood, termed licking, and that ' in Thi Dialect of Leeds, recently published, Itck 1* 
defined "to sprinkle water," and leeks as equivalent to "droppings." ' He therefore 
proposes to read in the present line leei'd. — W. A. Wriqht : In Carr's Glossary of 
Crceven it is said, ' to deg clothes is to sprinkle them with water previous to ironing.' 
On this Proiiessor Sedgwick noted, 'To make damp is the meaning,' In Atkinson's 
Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect, ' da^ ' or ' degg ' is explained, ' to sprinkle with 
water, to driizle,' and ' dagged,' ' wet, bedaggled.' In Brockett's Glossary of North 
Country Words, we find ; ' Dag, to driizie ' ; ' Dag, a drizzling rain, dew upon the 
grass'; and 'Daggy, damp, wet.' The three forms, 'deck,' 'deg,' and 'dag,' are no 
doubt connected with the Icelandic deigr, ' damp, wet.' 

185. Btomacke] Dyce; Stubborn resolution, courage. The present phrase sig- 
nifies an enduring stubbornness. — W.A.WRIGHT: C(. 3 Jlfacc. vii, 21 : ' stirring up 
her womanish thoughts with a manly stomach.' In the sense of ' pride ' it occurs in 
the Prayer-book Version of Psalm ci, 7, and in //m. VJII: IV, ii, 34. 

187. we a shore] Abbott, 5 461 ; Syllables ending in vowels are also frequently 
. elided before vowels in reading, thongh not in writing. Thus ; ' Against I what 
thonid I cntne | How came | vn a shore T 
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Pro. By prouidence diuine, 188 

Some food, we had, and Tome frelh water, that 
A noble Neapolitan Gonaalo 190 

Out of his Charity, (who being then appointed 
MaAer of this defigne) did glue vs, with 
Rich garments, linnens, (luffs, and neceflaries 
Which fince haue Heeded much, fo of his gentlenefle 
Knowing I lou'd my bookes, he fumiftid me 195 

From mine owne Library, with volumes, that 
I ^rize aboue my Dukedome. 

Mir. Would I might 
But euer fee that man. 

Pro. Now I arife, 200 

18S. diuiru.'] Kf, Kot, Sing. Jivint; 196. mint\ my Fttpe-*-, Steev. Mol. 

Rove, divint. Pope « cet. Var. Coll. 

190. Neopolitaa] F^. 200. /an/*].4nV/Theob.coiij. (A^A. 
191.10*0] Om, Pope + , Glo, Ktly, III. W., ii/b). / may nit BtiXej. {given 

Wh. ii. ie Cap. to Mir.) P. rises (stafie direct.) Cartwright. 

194, iHBfA,/o] mucA. So Ro«e. I arrive Herr. 

gtntUneffi\ gtntltjfi AnoD. ap. 
Meiklejohn. 

above. StB. 

188. diuine,] Knight objects, and properlj', I think, to the period whicli is 
almott univereally put after this word, ' Ptoapero's entire narrative ia the answer ' to 
Miranda's question, i KE[CKTLEY_^aiU. even (he comma, which is, per hap s, best o f 

191. who] W. A. Wright: Tliis reading, although it nukes the conilniction 
confused, is most likely the true one. Such carelcBS coDStructions are not unusual in 
Sh^espeare. B7 substituting was for ' being ' the clause maj be read parenthelicallir, 
u it is in the Folios. 

194. gentleness] Walkek ( Vir. p. 272) ob&errcs that the trisyllabic termination 
of a line, which is so frequent in the dramatisla of a later age, occuts very seldom 
indeed in Shakespeare. Consequemly, he believes (f^j. p. 191) that " gentleness ' 
here, like ^fH/Zm^ii elsewhere, is pronounced as a dissyllable. [After all, these devices 
to reduce the foot to its metrical size t^ contractions and by elisiona recall the attempt* 
of the elder sister to squeeze her foot Into Cinderella's slipper ; the mulilatiou of her 
foot was as paioful as it was in vain, — Ed.] 

199. Btit etier] Abbott. S 39 : ' Ever,' in this passage, seems contrary to modem 
tisage. ' But,' however, implies a kind of negative, and ' ever ' means at any time. 

200. I arise] WarburtoM: That is. Now I come to the principal port of my 
story, for the sake of wluch I told the foregoing. — Heath (p. 7) ; Warburton's inter- 
pretation ^Is very tittle short of being ridiculous. Frospeio having sat down with 
Hiraoda at the time he laid aside his magic garment, and being now come almost to 
the end of his narrative, arises to give his ordeis to Ariel. — Capell (p. 57) : The 
lenM is merely, — Now I gel up : which, (hough it be odd enough in Prospero to.ssv. 
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[300, Now I arise] 
yet, th«t he doe» say it, seems pluo eooueh froro what is instantly added, — ' Sit still ' ; 
words addrtss'd to Miranda, who is rising upon seeing bim rise, — BlackstOne: 
Fsrhsps ibeee words twiong to Miianda. Tbe story twing ended (as Miranda sop- 
poses), she tiist expresses a wish lo see Gonzalo, and [hen oliserves that she may ntna 
arise, as the story is done. — Steevbns: Tbe words may signify, ' now, I riit in 
my nairalion,' — ' now my story heighfats in its consequence.' We still say that the 
interest of a drama rises or deciines. [This is merely a paraphrase of Warburton. — 
Ed.J— COLUER {Nolii, &c. l8S3, f.S): Put <m robe again is written in the MS. 
This refers back to line 33, ' lie there my art.' . ■ ■ ■ The great propriety of Frospero's 
removal of bis robe of power during his narration to his daughter is evident; be did 
' not then require its aid, but juEl before he concluded, and just before be was to pro- 
duce a somnolency in Miranda by the exercise of preternatural influence, he resumed 
il.— C0LLIKR (ed. ii, 1S58) : We are to presume that he left his seat with the words, 
' Now, I arise,' and that Miranda look it, on Some indication of ber father's wish that 
she should do so. Commentators have not known how to account for (be sudden 
somnolency of tbe heroine. Nobody has seen that, Prospero having put off his magic 
robe, it was necessary for him lo put it on agun, and tba.1 he was thus enabled to 
accomplish what he wished, viz ; to produce drowsiness on (he part of his daughter. 
— Staunton: The purport of these words has never been satisfactorily explained, 
because they have been always understood as addressed lo Miranda. If we suppose 
them directed, not to ber, but aside to Ariel, who has entered, invisible except (a 
Prospero, alter having ' I^rform'd lo point the tempest,' and whose aiiivat occasions 
Proapero lo operale his sleepy charm upon Miranda, Ibey are perfectly intelligible. 
That they were so intended becomes almost certain from Prospero's language pres- 
ently, when the charm has taken effect i see lines 219, 12a, post. — Dyce (ed. iii): I 
cannot dispel the obscurity which has always hung over these words. — Bk. Nichol- 
son (A'. &• Qu. 3d S. ix, 38, 1866) : There may be some doubt as 10 the exact stage 
action, tiut the only real difficulty is, why Prospero, when rising, should take the trou- 
ble to say that be is doing so. But whether be sees Ariel, or whether, as is more 
likely, through the prevision of his art, he is now aware that the time for second 
action is at hand, he becomes somewhat rapt and inoiienlive to Miranda and her 
words. Something similar occurs when the danger from Caliban draws on. He 
speaks this, therefore, half lo himself, and as in answer to his thought ihus occultly 
influenced. Then, when, as is natural, bis daughter would rise with htm, be turns to 
her with 'lit still,' and, girt with readiness, finishes the Story, and compeb ber to 
sleep. — W. A. Wright : These words do not refer to a climax in Prospero's narra- 
tive, as Steevens thinks, but rather to a crisis in his fortunes. At this point his Tale 
culminated, and his reappearance from obecnrity was a kind of resurrection, or like 
the riwng of the sun.— Br. Nicholson (JV. &' Qu. 6th S. iii, 263, 1881) returned 
agato to the subject, but adds little beyond emphasizing what Collier had long ago 
said. 'The whole difliculty,' says Nicholson, 'has arisen from forgetting that Pros- 
pero had doffed his robe, and that (0 resume his rile of magician be must resume that 
robe.' — [I fail lo sec much force in the explanations which have been given, nor have I 
any faith io the medicinable power of a stage -direction. It is only very, very rarely 
that Shakespeare's text needs any stage-directions. All needful hints to the actor are 
clearly given him in the text. When Prospero says ' pluck my magick garment from 
me. So, Lye there my art ' is there a conceivable need of inserting in the margin, 
as a stage-direction, ' He lays down bis garment ' ? Is there an intelligence so feeble 
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Sit ftill, and heare the laft of our fea-forrow : 201 

Heere in this Hand we arriu'd, and heere 

Haue I, thy Schoolemaftcr, made thee more profit 

Then other Princeffe can, that haue more time 

For vainer howres ; and Tutors, not fo carefutt. 205 

204. Princtge\ F,Fj. Princtff F^, ctais Cam. i, Glo. Wrt, Dtn. 

KntjColl. Ktly.Wh.li. /Vin«jRowe + , 205. h<rwrts\ l<rrti Bailey, /lyi Ktly 

C«p. S«eev. Mai. Var. Sing. Wh. i. Prin- cooj. 
<««'Hal.Dyce,Sta.CUte,Cajn.iii. Pnn. 

tluit it cansot supply tbaC fact from Ihe context ? If there be, and it will persist id 
reading its Stiakeapeaie, we must surely regret not that lliere are lo many stage-direc- 

ti<ms in modeni editions, but that tber« ore so few, and after Prospero's command to 
Miranda to wipe her eyes, we must with alacrity hasten to add the stage-directioQ : 
' Uses her handkerchief,' If Slukespeaie intended that Prcepent should here ' ariie ' 
to pat OD his magic garment, I think he would have instructed the actor with the same 
minuteness as when be told bim to put it olf. As be has not done so, I cannot think 
that the words bave aoy reference thereunto. If, after all. they have such a leference, 
then J retreat to that humiliating refuge of the weak and the timid, and conjecture 
that one ' or more lines have been lost.' If, on the other hand, ' arise ' i« here used 
iiguralively, then in the exercise of the right of private judgement we may put on it 
what interpretation we please. If, however, tbe word does not refer to the magic 
gannenl, nor bear a HguratiTc meaning, but is the sophistication of tbe printer, then, 
I think, from the dmtm liltrarum, Theobald's sug^jestion of Ariel deserves con- 
wderation. — Ed.] 

204. PrincesBe] That any editor in these days would venture to follow Rowe, and 
adopt Princes in his text, is more than doubtful. Tbe fact is now generally accepted 
(thanks lo Walker, Veri, 246, and Abbott, § 471) that it is sufBcieni for a word to 
terminate in the sound of y to be regarded by tbe ear as a plural. Thus here, that 
' Princesse ' is a plural is to be inferred from tbe verb ' baue.' To be sure, the same 
mAy be said of Rowe's Princa, but then in order to make princes feminine, we have 
to find contemporary authorities, which ia not impossible. Grant White (ed. i) 
gives one or two instances where b 15S1 Queen Elizabeth waa alluded to as a 
■Prince,' and W. A. Wright refers to an exactly similar instance in Bacon's 
AdvanciinenI b/ Learning, la As Vbu Ziie ft, I, ii, 159 [of this ed.), we have 'the 
Princesse cals for you,' and Orlando replies, ' I attend tAem with all,' &c,, where, I 
bave but little doubt, the error lies in the printer's mistake of ' cals ' instead of cai!. 
In both cases tbe drift of modem opinion is in favour of printing, for Ihe eye, 
' Princess." Tbe Third Cambridge Edition has thus printed it here, deserting its for- 
mer reading. Halliwell was the earliest to adopt ' Princess,' and as his Folio Edition 
is mainly archxological, he should receive credit when it is equally good in tbe matter 
of text. In 1797, RiCHAKD Sill, under tbe name of CAas. Dirrill, printed some 
Remarks m Shakespeare's Tempest; bis quality may be tasted in his note on ' still- 
vexed Betinoothes,' where he refets tbe reason for tbe use of ' still -vex'd,* not to 
storms, but to 'rats,' In the present line he would read: 'Than other princess can, 
that has more time,' &c., which be paraphrases : ' I have made thee more profit tban 
(any) other princess can (bave made), that has more time for vainer hours,' &c. — Eli. 

205. howres] Allen {Pkila. Sh. Soc.^ -. ' Hour ' is equivalent to the emfhymtnt 
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Mir. Heuens thank you for't. And now I pray you Sir, 206 
For dill 'tis beating in my minde ; your reafon 
For rayiing this Sea-ftorme ? 

f^o. Know thus far forth, 
By accident mofl llrange, bountifull Fortune 210 

(Now my deere Lady) hath mine enemies 
Brought to this there ; And by my prefcience 
I finde my Zenith doth depend vpon 
A moll aufpitious llarre, whofe influence 

If now I court not, but omit; my fortunes 21; 

Will euer after droope : Heare ceafe more queftions, 
Thou art inclinde to fleepe : 'tis a good dulnefle, 
And giue it way : I know thou canft not chufe : 
Come away, Seruant, come ; T am ready now. 
Approach my Arid. Come. Enter Ariel. 220 

Art. All haile, great Mafter, graue Sir, haile ; I come 

115. omil;'\ emit, Rowe. iii, Huds. ■ X'-^^^ 

218. I...ehu/t\ As an Aside, Johns. 220. [Scene III, Pope + . 
[Miranda sleeps. Theob. 2zl. haili : I comt] haUt I comt Ft. 

219. lam] fm Pope + , Cap. Dyce ii, Aai/! /came Rowe. 

of an hour, and therefore (lilce the correspODding word in Gennan, Stunde) equivalent 

211. deere Lady] Steevens; That is, now my ampicious miUress. 
213, &c. CAFELLrefen to/ui. Cat. IV, iii, 218 for compariaon. 

213. Zenith] Allen (Phila. Si. Sat.) : There is here, perhaps, an imaginative 
blending of ideas : ' My fortuoe depends on a star, which, — being now in its lenith, — 
is auspicious to me.' 

214. influence] Cotgkavb: 'Infiuenet: f. A flowing in; (and particularly) an 
influence, or inHuent course, of the PlmeU; (lieir veitue infused into, or their course 
working on, inferior creatures.' This astrological sense is that in which il is most 
frequently used by Shakespeare. Cf. the almost thread-bare quotation from Milton's 
L'Altegro: ' ladies whose biigbt eyea Rain influence and judge the prize.' — Ed. 

218. And] W. A. Wright : ' And ' appears to be used to mark the consequence, 
and is almost equivalent to therefore or and therefore. Cf. Muck Ado, XV, i, 2S7 : 
■ Beat. I was about to protest I loved you. Ben. And do it with all tby heart' 
And At Yoa Like It, II, vti, I04 : ' I almost die for food ; and let me have it.' 

220. Enter Ariel] H. Coleridge (p. 132) : As Ariel's presence throughout the 
play is manifest to none but Frospero. it were an improvement in the acting if thi.s 
dainty spirit were personated by a voice alone. No human form, however sylph-like, 
but must belie the words of tbe invisible and tricksy Ariel. 

220. CoLERiocE (p. 88) : It is worthy of remark thai Miranda is never brought 
into comparison with Ariel, lest the natural and human of the one and the super- 
natural of the other should tend to neutralise each other. 

221. &c. Henley called attention to an imilatioD of this speech by Fletcher in 
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0' 
To anfwer thy beft pleafure ; be't to fly, 222 

To fwim, to diue into the fire 1 to ride 
On the curld clowds : to thy ftrong bidding, taske 
Ariel, and all his Qualitie. 225 

Pro. Haft thou, Spirit, 
Performd to point, the Tempeft that I bad thee. 

Ar. To euery Article. 
I boorded the Kings (hip : now on the Beake, 
Now in the Wafte, the Decke, in euery Cabyn, 230 

I flam'd amazement, fometime I'ld diuide 

ZZ3. b^f\ bi it F(, Rove. 231. aituutmtn!^ amattrntnt. Rove. 

aaS- Qua/itif'] qaalisits Pope, Theob. /otmHmi] Kot, Hal. Drce.Cam. 

Han. Warb. Glo. Wrt. /omrf.iwi Ff et cet. 

T%i Faithful Shephirdtss [V, v, p. 119, ed. Djce. This fact would be of uk ta 
liimg the Date of CompositioD of The Tempest, if we were quite sure of the dale 
of The Faiikfid ShtphtnUts. Gifibrd laji, it ' was brought out in 1610, perhaps 
before ' ; Dyce agrees with him. The passage to which HenJe]' refere l« not so 
parallel Chat a chaise of imitation can be brought against it. Although it is not the 
onlf imitation of Shakespeare by Fletcher in that play, the presumption thai Henley 
is right is scarcely possible. See Appendix, p. 349. — Ed.] 

222-225. Jou^DAlN (p. 137) would emeod and divide the lines as follows: 'To 
answer thy teitest or pleasure ; be 'i To fly, to swim, to dive into the fire. To ride on 
the curl'd clouds : f thy strong bidding Task Ariel and all his quality.' 

225. Qualilie] Steevens : Tliat is, all bis confederates, all who are of the same 
tjrofcs^on. So in Hamlet, II, ii, 452. DVCE, while giving (he meaning of the word 
in general as ' a profession, a calling, an occupation,' agrees with Steevens as to its 
meaning in the present passage. Sleevens's reference to Hamlet's 'give us a taste of 
your quality ' is inappropriate ; Hamlet uses the word technically, as referring to the 
frofetsion of an ac/irr.— Ed. 

227. to point] Steevens: That is, to the minutest article. See Schuidt 
I^x. II. 

229. Beake] Murray {JVeai Eng. DUt.) : The pointed and ornamented projec- 
tion at the prow of ancient vessels, especially of war-galleys. ■ Cruahedde and brused 
in their foore partes with the beckes of the Corynlhyans.' — NicoUs, Thuiyd. 1550. 

230. Waste] Johnson; The part between the quarter-deck and the forecastle; 
[to this Whigmt adds :] being usually a hollow space, with an ascent of several steps 
to either of these places. 

231. &c. Capell (iii, 7) ; ' I do remember that in the great and boysterous storme 
of this foule weather, in the night, there came upon the loppe of our maine yards 
and maine maste, a cerlaine Hllle ligl'.t, much like unto the light of a little candle, 
which the Spaniards called (he Cuerpo sanio, aad saide it was S. Elmo, whom they 

take to bee the advocate of Sailers This light continued aboord our ship aboat 

three houres, flying from maste to masle, and from top to top ; and sometimes it would 
be in two or three places at once.' — Hakluyt's Voyi^ts, 1598, iii, 450. — Cotgrave; 
Fttrelt: {. A little blaze of fire appearing by night on the lops of souldiers' launcea, 0- 
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And bume in many places ; on the Top-maft, 232 

The Yards and Bore-fpritt, would I flame diftinfUy, 

Then meete, and ioyne. loues Lightning, the precurfers 

O'th dreadful! Thunder-claps more momentarie 235 

And fight out-running were not ; the fire, and cracks 

Of fulphurous roaring, the moft mighty Neptune 

Seeme to befiege, and make his bold waues tremble, 238 

233. Bort-/firitt'\ Bolt-ffrii Rowe + , 235. Thundtr ■ claps] thundtr - clap 

M»l. bowsprit StcCT, et seq. Cap. 

2iA- LighiHing] Ff, Rowe, Pope. 238. i^on^] .J^mVRcrwe ii + ,Steev. 

Hghtnittgs Theob, el cet. Mil. Dyee ii, iii, Huds, 

235. 0'tK\ (yPope+. 

at sea OD the saylejards, where it wfairlee, and leapes in a momeDt froiD one place to 
another ; eome Mariners call it S. Hennes fire ; if it come double tis held a eigne of 
good luclce, if angle, otherwise. [Eight or ten sources arc enumerated m Douce, i, 
4, wherefrom a repetition of the foregoing inforauilioo may be obtained. In Sta- 
Werdt and Phrases along the Suffolk Coast, by the late Edward Fitzgerald (the 
author, rather (ban (he (raoslator, of the best portions of the Rubiiyil of Omar 
Khayy&m), there is the following : Composant. Some years ago a young sailor was 
telling me of a "composite" lighting on each maal of a yawl during a stormy 
night. I didn't understand the word, though I knew the meaning; an older sailor 
explained that " composant " was the proper word. I was not wiser till 1 chanced 
upon the explanation in Dampiet's Voyages. [An account from Dampier here foi- 
towE, of the appearance, on a certain occasion, of a Corpus sant; Dampier concludes :] 
T have heard some ignorant seamen discouisii^ how they have seen ibem creep, or, 

as Ibey say, travel, about in the scuppers But I did never see any one stir out 

of the place where it was first fixl, except upon deck, where every sea washeth it 

about and therefore I do believe it is some jelly.' [Fitzgerald then resumes] : 

' Dampier"* men probably called the word corpusant or corposant, whence composant, 
and after the invention of certain candles peculiar to the nineteenth axsiai^, composite. 
What wise children now call it I don't know, whether phosphorescence, electricity, or 
what not. But they will doubtless smile with kindly pity at "old 'DampKi'i jelly" ; 
though when we were children any theory of "jelly " would have gone a long way 
in finding favour with us.' 

233. Bore-spritt] An unusual form, but of which Mvrrav {New Engl. Diet.) 
give* two other examples. 'The origin [of bowsprit] seems to lie between Low 

Genn., Du., and Eng But against the compound bine-sprit being of English 

rise are the late appearance of bow in the language, and the numerous perverted formi 
with bort, boar, boll, bold, bole, boule, which seem to show that the connection with 
bow was not evident to English sailors, either in sense or pronunciation.' 

233. distinctly] STAUNTON; That is, separately. — [See II, 1,231, where '^ quali- 
fies a sound.] 

234, &c. Grey (i, 11) surmises that this latter part of Ariel's speech was 'taken 
from some buskin writer of the time by way of ridicule.' 

238. Seeme] This printer's error for seem'd is one of the instances cited by 
Walker {Crit. ii, 65) of the confusion of the final </ and final/. Cf. 'boile,' V, ■ 
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Yea, his diead Trident fhake. 

Pro. My braue Spirit, 340 

Who was fo firme, fo conflant, that this coyle 
Would not infeifl his reafon ? 

Ar. Not a foule 
But felt a Feauer of the madde, and plaid 

Some tricks of defperation ; all but Mariners 245 

Plung'd in the foaming bryne, and quit the veffell ; 
Then all a fire with me the Kings fonne Ferdinand 
With haire vp-ftaring (then like reeds, not haire) 
Was the firft man that leapt ; cride hell is empty, 
And all the Diuels are heere. 250 

Pro. Why that's my fpirit : 
But was not this nye ftiore ? 

Ar. Clofe by, my Mafter. 253 

239. drcad^ dead Ff. Theob. Han. Waib. 

240. My br<tut\ My braue, brave 345. ^] ju/ /Jf Hunter, Ktly. 
Theob, Wajb. Cap. That's my brave 246, 247. vijfeli ; .,.ioiik iru] vetstl,... 
Han. KUy. leiiA me; Rowe. 

244. ma4de'\ mind Rowe ii. Pope, 249, 250. iVas...And'\ One line, F^. 

12, and ' entertaine,' line 87 in the lame »cene. In the present c«« the composrlor 
probahly followed his ear; 'seeme to' has the sound of (he past tense. Knight, 
however, upholds 'seem' because it makes the past pre&enl. 

239, 240. shake . . . braue] To read this line mecrically Farmer would make a 
dissyllable of ' shake,' and Abbott, § 4S4, of ' brave.' See also Text Note, ' my 

244. the madde] Stebvens ; Not a soul but fell such a fever as madmen feel 
irhen (he frantic fit ii upon them. 

245. but] ALt£N {Phila. Sli. Soc.) su^esled that the text really contained a the, 
which being pronounced like a I, was assimilated to the t in ' but,' and so lost to the 
ear, but that its presence may have been indicated in the MS by an apostrophe, which 
was carelessly dropped by the printer. [In this note, written nigh thirty years ago, 
Allen was the liist, I think, to call attention to the process, with which we are all 
now familiar under the name of ' absorption.' See ■ at' nostrils,' post II, ii, 6S, and 
' with' king,' 1, i, 74 ; also As You Lihe ll, II, vi, 6, in this ed.] 

246. quit] See line 174 of this scene. 

248. vp-Htaring] Dyce {Few Notes, 10) : Many readers of Shakespeare are per. 
haps not aware how common this expression was formerly. It not only found a place 
in the most serious poetry, as here, and in Chapman's Hero and Leander (Marlowe's 

Works, iii, 91. ed. Dyce), but belooged to the phraseology of daily life; 'Les <keveux 
lay dressettt. His haire stares, or stands annend.' — Colgrave, sub Drastr; and com- 
pare Florio's Diet., sub Arricciare. [For a similar adverbial compound see Jul. 

Ozs. IV, iii, 280. or Abbott, § 429, Staring is still in common use, in thLi cmntry. 
in reference to the coal of hrases when they are ill. — Ed.1 
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iV». But are they {Ariell) fefe? 

Ar. Not a haire perifhd : 255 

On their fuftaining garments not a blemifli, 
But frelher then before : and as thou badft me, 
In troops I haue difperfd them 'bout the Ifle : 
The Kings fonne haue I landed by himfelfe, 
Whom I left cooling of the Ayre with fighes, 260 

In an odde Angle of the IHe, and fitting 
His armes in this fad knot 

Pro. Of the Kings fliip, 
The Mamners, fay how thou haft difpofd, 
And all the reft o'th'Fleete? 265 

Ar. Safely in harbour 
Is the Kings fhippe, in the deepe Nooke, where once 267 

356. fHjlimmtg\ mufainOig Spedding, Huds. tea-alaining Spedding ap. Cam. 
sea-drtnchtd Gould. 

^ 254. But . . . safe] DiRRiLL (p. 61) : It appesn remarkable that Shakespeare 
■hould moke Prospero ask this question, and othen of the Same purport. It certainlj 
Wat needless; for bis prescience infonned him that thej were all safe. He had before 
this declared to Miranda that there was Do harm done ; that there wat not so much 
perdition aa an hair. Perhaps it might be in order (o give the audience an opportuiutjr 
of being more fully acquainted with the particulars. 

256. BuBtoiDing] Steevens ; That is, their garments that bore them up and sup- 
ported ibem. Cf. Ham. IV, vii, 176; ' Her clothes spread wide. And, mermaid-tike, 
•while they bore her up.' — M. Mason (p, 4), 00 the other band, maintained that 
Sleevens could not be right, because all garments except cork-jackets would have 
dragged the wearer down ; therefore he sajg that ' sustaining ' here means en^trii^, 
guioents which bore without being injured the drenching of the sea. In the earUest 
Variorum, 1773, Steepens gives, from Edwards's MSS, tbe emendation sea-staintd, 
because, aoid the author of the note, ' it was not the floating of their cloatbs, but the 
magic of Prospero which preserved, as it bad wrecked, them.' 

360. cooling of] For other examples of the use of of after verbals, «gntfying >m 
/*f nrf e^ see Abbott, S 178. 

263, 264. Of . . . Marriners] Hanmer was the first to desert the pimctuation of 
tbe Folio, and, by striking out the comma afler ' ship,' coiutrued the sentence : ' How 
hast thou disposed of the marinei* of the kirk's ship?' He has been followed by 
almost every snbeeqaent edition, except Knight's, which restored the comma, and the 
Globe Edition and its followers, which omitted both commas. The Folio is clearly 
light (the Third Cam. Ed. has returned to it) ; ' the marrineis ' is parenthetica] — 
Ed. 

264. thou bast] Walker, m his valuable chapter {Crii. ii, 246) on the Tram- 
fieiittun of Words, queries whether these sbould not be hast tkou ; just as we have 
'say again, where didst thou,' &c., IV, i, 194, /m'. See also IV, i, \\,poit. 

266. Safely in harbour] See II, i, 357. 
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Thou calldft me vp at midnight to fetch dewe 268 

From the ftill-vext Bermoothes, there (he's hid ; 

The Marriners all vnder hatches (lowed, 270 

Who, with a Charme ioynd to their fuflTred labour 

I haue lefl: afleep : and for the reft o'th' Fleet 

(Which I difpers'd) they all haue met againe, 

And are vpon the Mediterranian Flote 

Bound fadly home for Naples, 275 

Suppofmg that they faw the Kings (hip wrackt, 

And his great perfon peri(h. 

Pro. Ariel, thy charge 
ExafUy is perform'd ; but there's more worke r*^ 
What is the time o'th'day ? 280 

269. Bennootliel] Bennudas Theob. 374. are...FUIt\ aU...floal Coll. ii, iii 

271. Who\ Wham Han, Johns. Steev. (MS). 

Mai. Var. Kot. Coll. vpim\ oH Pope. 

272. I AaiieJ/'ve'Fape + ,Dycei\,ui, 275-277. Two lines, ending tAaf... 
Huda. perisA. Ktly. 

269. stUl-veit Bermootbes] Hanmbr noted that here is the Spanish pronunda- 
lioD of the Bermudas; and W. A. Wright has added several varieties of the spell- 
ing: ' I would sooner swim to the Bennootha's on ... . bladdera,' &c. — Webater, 
Thukiss sf Malfy, III, ii [p, 243, ed, Dyce, where, however, it is spelled Bcr- 
meothis\ ; ' an engine That's only tit to put in exection Barmotho pigs.' — lb. DeoiTi 
Law-Ctat, III, ii [p. 62, ed. Dyce] ; ' victual out a witch for the Bunoootbes.' — 
Fletcher, Wimas PUased, I, ii [p. 16, ed. Dyce, also cited by Warburton]. The 
islands are called ' still-veit,' that is, constantly, always i/txedhy tempests, from the 
accounts of them which early voyagers brought home, and which were so unvarying in 
(heir character ihsl, as Huoter says, the Bermudas became a commooplace in Shake- 
speare's time whenever storms and tempests were the theme. This present passage 
plays a lat^c share in the speculations concerning the 'Date of the Composition' of 
this play; and as all, I believe, of the references to it are gathered together under that 
heading in the Appendin, lo that Appendix the reader must be now referred. — Eli 

271. Who] See I, u, 97, or IV, i, 6. 

272. for] For examples of ' for," in the sense of as regards, see Abbott, § 149. 
272. th« rcBt o'lb' Fleet] Holt (p 26) : Had not Shakespeare thus accounted 

for the dispersion of the 9ec(, eitlier Alooso and his people must have had help, or 
voore have been shipwrecked with him. either of which would have spoiled the plot, 
and are both tbus happily and skilfully avoided. 

274. are] STAin^TON: What is gained by Collier's MS alteration we cannot dis- 

274. Plote] Dyce (Glass.) : Flood, wave, sea. Minsheo has 'A flote or wane. 
G. Flol. L. Fluctos.'— W. A. Wright ; like A. S. and Fr. ^, and Germ. Jluih. 

280-282. Wbat . . . OlMsea] Grby (i, 11) : 'At least two glasses ' should seem 
more properly spoke by Ariel. For why should Prosperoask the time of day if be knew 
it better than Ariel 7 [Upton (p. 259) bad made the same conjecture, and Theobald, in 
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Ar. Paft the mid feafon. 281 

Pro, At leaft two Glafles : the time 'twixt fix & now 

Muft by vs both be fpent moft precioufly. 
Ar. Is there more toyie ? Since y doft giue me pains, 

Let me remember thee what thou haft promis'd, 2S5 

Which is not yet perform'd me. 

281, 182. Paft... Glajfcs\ One line (given to Ariel). Upton, Grey, Theob. conj. Wait 

1729, propoEcd it Id a [Hivate letter to Warbuitoa, who adopted it in bia edition with- 
out a word of aclcDowledgeinent to bim whom he was calling hia ' dearest friend ' in pri- 
vate, and whom he treated afterwards in public with supercilious cruelty.] — HoLT (p. 
27) : Id the burry of his mind, Prospero might have forgot the general, and yet, as soon 
as tbal was recalled to his memory, very naturally recollected the particular time, even 
to minuteness. — CApBLL(59a)i Imagine the head of Prospero rais'd after this qnestion, 
and the sun look'd at, and reason admits well enough of bis being his own answerer, 
which he is in marine language. — Johnson : This passage need not be disturbed, it 
being common to ask a question, which the next moment enables us (o answer; he 
that thinks it faulty, may easily adjust it thus ; 'Pros. What is the time o' the day 7 
Tost the mid season ? Ariel. At least two glasses, — Halliwell : Prospero says ' at 
least two glasses ' to impress upoo Ariel how brief was the period of the day that 
remaioed, and the consequeul necessity of rapidity and vigorous action. — Staunton 
ingemonsly, but 'very erroneously,' thinks Dyce, obviated any re -distribution of 
speeches by punctaating Prospero's reply as follows : 'At least two glasses — the time, 
'twixt six and now — Must by us both be spent,' &c. — W. A. WitlGHT : This arrange- 
ment of Staunton would make it four in the afternoon, which hardly answers to 
Ariel's ' Fast the mid-season.' [Wright's criticism of Staunton's arrangement is well 
founded ; by that arrangement the ' Duration of the Action ' is restricted not only to 
the two boura between four and six, but had Shakespeare here used ' glass ' correctly 
in its technical sense, which, woe worth the day, be did not, the duration of the play 
would be conlined to one single hour- There can be little doubt that Shakespeare 
here, and even elsewhere in other plays, uses ' glass ' as equivalent to ent hmtr, instead 
of using it in its nautical sense of a k(dfhour. That ' glass ' was a half-hour gloss in 
Shakespeare's own day we may learn from the following citation from Hakluyt's V<y- 
ages, i, 436 (given in The Ctatwy Diet. s. v. ' Glass ') : 'If you should omit to note 
those things at the end of euery foure glasses, .... note it diligently at the end of 
eneiy watch, or eight glasses.' See also Smyth's Sailor's Word Boei, s. v, • Glass.' 
See Nicholson's note, V, i, 366. Daniel in bis good ' time -analysis ' of The Tempest 
comes to the same conclusion as (0 the meaning of ' glass ' in the present passage. 
■" Alonso's " three boura " [V, i, 219], says Daniel, ' followed shortly afterwards by 
the Boatswain's " three glasses," must decide lliis measure of time for The Tempest 
to be a one-hour glass.' Dr Johnson's eiplaDaiion, without his ' adjustment' of the 
text, is to me all-stifBcieiit. — Ed.] 

284. pains] W. A. Wright ; Labouis, tasks. We use the word in this sense in 
the phrase ' take pains ' ; but ' give pains,' in the sense of impose tasks, is obsolete. 
See Meas.for Meas. V, i, 246. 

2S6, me] For other examples of Ethical Datives, see Abbott, % x20, also see Udm 
301, 5S3 of (his scene. 
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Pro. How now? moodie? 287 

What is't thou canft demand? 

Ar. My Libeitie. 

Pro. Before the time be out ? no more : 290 

Ar. I prethee, 
Remember I haue done thee worthy feruice, 
^\Told thee no lyes, made thee no miflakings, feiVd 
Without or grudge, or grumblings ; thou did promife 
To bate me a full yeere. 295 

Pro. Do'ft thou forget 

287. Honf tnaoditf^ ntm, mvodyf 293. madi lhit\ made Rowe ii + , 

Dyce. Steev. Sing. Dyce u, iii, Ktly, Jeph. 

z88. Whaf\ WhUh Ff. Clke. Rife, Huds. Hunter. 

Z93. made ...fenfd\ made tte mil- 3^ grumbling!] grumblingCaWiAS. 

taHngj, lenfd Ikte Cap. conj. rfirf] did_fl F F^. 

2S7, &c. moodie ?] Doucb (i, 7) : The spiriu or fuoilius attending on magtduia 
were klwayl impatient of confiDement. Thm we are told that the spirit BalluD ia 
■ wearied if the action nrhereia he is emptoj^d continue longer than an hour ; and 
therefore the magician most be careful to dismiss him.' — Scot's Discovery of WUck- 
tra/t, 1665, p. 3z8, — Wilson (p. 81) ; According to the ideas of an age which still 
believed in magic, Prospero has usurped the lordship of nature, and subdued to his 
nill the spirits of the elements, by presumptuous, if not altogether sinful, arts. They 
are retained in subjection by the constant exercise of tbts supernatural power, and 
yield him only the reluctant obedience of slaves. This has to be borne in remem- 
brance if we would not misinterpret the ebullitions of imperious haisbnest on the part 
of Prospero towards beings who can only be retained in subjection by such enforced 
mastery. [See Appendix, 'Ariel.'] 

290. no more] Knicht: We understand this — say no more. 

193. made thee] Ritson proposed to omit this second ' Ihee,' the repetition of a 
word being a common error; wherein Staunton agrees with him. — Abbott, % 460 1 
It is more probable that this second ' thee,' not ■ mis-,' is slurred. — Allen {Phila, Si. 
Sx.) ; By the assimilation of d and lA and the sequence of the liquid n to the mute 
M in ' made thee no,' the three words ibnn a very natural and pleasing anapaest, — 
nay, ' made thee ' could readily be pronounced a> one syllable, and so form the 
lAetit of an iambus. 

Z96, &c.] Johnson : That the character and conduct of Prospero may be under- 
stood, something must be known of the system of enchantment which supplied all the 
marrellouB found in the romances of the Middle Ages. This system seems to be 
founded on the opinion that the fallen spirits, having different degrees of gnilt, had 
different habitations allotted to tbem at their expulsion, some being confined in hell, 
'some (as Hooker, who delivers the opinion of our poet's age, expresses it) dispeised 
in air, some on earth, some in water, olbeis in caves, dens, or minerals under the 
earth.' Of these, some were more malignant and mischievous than otbeis. The 
earthy q>irils seem to have been thought the most depraved, and the afrial the less 
vitiated. Thus Prospero addresses Ariel : ' Thou wast a spirit too delicate To act her 
Mtthy and abhorred commands.' Over these spirits a piwer might be obtained t^ 
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58 THE TEMPEST [act i, SC. U. 

From what a torment I'did free thee? Ar. No. 297 

Pro, Thou do'ft : & thinkft it much to tread y Ooze 

Of the felt deepe ; 

To run vpon the fliarpe winde of ttie North, 300 

To doe me bufmefle in the veines o'th' earth 

When it is bak'd with froft. 
Ar. I doe not Sir. 
Pro. Thou lieft, malignant Thing : haft thou forgot 

The fowle Witch Sycorax, who with Age and Enuy 305 

29s, 299. Two lines, endiog IhittM'st, eodiDg sharp, i«,fnitt, thing! Syierax 

dtfp. Steev, hoop f bom f Ktiy, 

398. tkinikfi} tkittieft Ft, Rowe. 29S, 299. Oete ... Jftpt} One line, 

299-308. 0/...ii>rn f] Seven lines, Rowe i. 

certain riles performed Or duims leanied. The power was called The Black Art Or 
Knowledge of Enchantment. The enchanter being (as King James observes in his 
Dtmonohgy) ' one who comnuuids the devil, whereas the witch serves him.' Those 
who thought best of (his art, (he existence of which was, I am afiaifi, believed very 
seriously, held that certain sounds and charoctcis bad a physical power over spirits, 
and compelled their agency; others, who condemned the practice, which in reality 
was surely never practised, were of opinion, with more reason, that tbe power of 
charms arose imly from compact, and was no more than the spirits voluntarily allowed 
them for Ihe seduction of man. Tbe art was held by all, though not equally criminal, 
yet tmlawful, and, therefore, Casaubon, speaking of one who had commerce with 
spirits, blames him, though he imagines him one of (he best kind, who dealt with 
Aem by way of command. Thus Frospero repents of his art !□ the last scene. The 
spirits were always considered as in some measure enslaved to the eDcbBn(er, at least 
for a time, and as serving with unwillingness ; therefore Ariel so often begs for lib- 
erty; and Caliban observes that tbe spirits serve Frospero with no good will, but hate 
him rootedly. — Of these trifles enough. 

29S. Ooxe] The bottom, not tbe margin of the sea. See III, iii, 125. 

300., run] Upton (p. 222); I would rather read n'di, which is the Scripture 
expression ; see Jai xm, S3 ; Isaiah xix, I ; Psalm Ixviii, 4. 

301. me] Ethical Dative. 

304. malignant Thin^] Phila, Sk. Soc : Without Ariel's assistance at this crisis 
Frospero will be unable lo take advantage of his ' auspicious star,' and hence hit 
excitement at the sigikS of the former's disaffection. 

305, Sycoraz] Douce (i, S), in a note on Caliban's first speech, 'As wicked dew,' 
&c., surmises that the following passage, from Batman vppan Bartholomt, not only 
illustrates that speech, but that Shakespeare ' was indebted to it, with a slight altera- 
tion, for the name of Caliban's motlier ; " The raven is called corvus of Corax .... 
It is sayd that rauens birdes be fed with deaw of heauen all the time that they have 
no Wacke feathers by benefite of age." — Lib. lii, c. 10.' — Lloyd (Singer, ed. ii, p. 
103) ; Sycorax Shakespeare probably found in some novel, to ua unknown. Her 
name, I suppose it has been remarked Ijefore, is Greek. Psychoirhagia is the death 
itni^le ; and Psychocrhax may be translated ' hearlbreaker ' ("hi^o/ipiSf). — Clement, 
whose remarkable essay places Tht Ttmpest nmnng the Historical Flays, finds in (his 
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Acri, SCU.] THE TEMPEST 59 

Was growne into a hoope? haft thou forgot her? 306 

At. No Sir. 

Pro. Thou haft : where was (he bom ? fpeak : tell me ; 

Ar, Sir, in Argier. 

Pre. Oh, was ftie fo : I muft 310 

Once in a moneth recount what thou haft bin. 
Which thou forgetft. This damn'd Witch Sycorax 
For mifchiefes manifold, and forceries terrible 313 

306. grimme\ gewm F^ 313. and /oreerut terriile] and ser- 

308. me;'] me, tay. Hod. ctries too terriilc Rowe i. ttrceria W 

311. monetk'] menth F^. lerriblt Hm. 

play throughout, aJlusioos to coolemporary evenli and lo the pereonagee of tlie daj. 
From hii ' inDcr conicioiitDesE ' he has evolved not only a remBikable derivadoQ of 



the witch's name, but even a more remarkable a.llusioo thereunder hidden. 'This 
Sycorax,' he say* (p, 81), ' has a satirical name, which the readers of Tki Ttmpest 
scarcely notice. Why is the name Greek ? For Greek it is ; sukott means a fig, rax, 
a poisonous spider. I dislike philological trifling, otherwise there might from the 
name be easily derived sic rex ! [The exclamation point is Dr Clement's, not 
mine. — Ec], but I talu the name just as it stands. The exalted personage, whom 
the poet desired here to indicate, conld have been brought upon the stage, even after 
her death, such was the danger, only under some similar unintelligible desiguatioD. 
The hateful hag is, I believe, Queen Elizabeth, who could be as sweet as a lig. and 
could weave webs as poisonous as the bunch-backed spider [dicitaiuhige is the 
diametrical opposite of ' bunch -backed,' I know, but I cannoi lind it in my heart to 
apply it, even in a translation, to the good Queen Bess. — Ed.]. — Hales {Comhill 
Mag. Feb. '76, p. 213; also Essays, p. 113) : Sycorax is, we believe, of Shakespeare's 

own formation And we think the conjecture that it is compounded of the Greek 

eit (^ i« a variant) and Kipai,aaA is therefore a contraction of Syokorax, can scarcely 
be despised. As both sows and raveiks are associated with witchcraft and such super- 
stitions, the compound might serve not ill to denominate that ' foul witch,' ' damned 
witch,' of whose ' earthy and abhorred commands ' Prospero speaks with such genu- 
ine loathing The meie grossness of the one animal and the Supposed malignity 

' of the other may be referred to; and so the name Sycorax be designed to express a 
horrid mixture of those two characteristics, — somelhiikg bestial and fiendish withal. — 
Phillpotts: Mr Moberly su^ests that Sycorax, as an Algerine witch, would have 
an Arabic name, pos^bly ' Shokereth ' (the deceiver), which would be equivalent to 
Sycorax. — Theodor Elzb {Jahriueli, xv, p. 253) finds on the island of Pantalaria, 
which he suggests as the original of Prospero's isle, a small town called from remote 
antiquity Seiaxgkikir, wherein, he says, there may be at least a sound reminding us of 
Sycorax. 

309. Argier] Collier : The name for Algiers till about the Restoration. 

313. Anon. [ap. Grey i, 11) ; This verse may be relieved several ways, either by 
striking out ' sorceries,' or putting it in the place of ' mischief ' ; or by reading muHy 
for ' manifold ' ; or what, I think, ia more like Shakespeare, by leaving out ' and.'— 
ABitorr, § 494, holds it to be only an apparent Alexandrine, and presumably tup- 
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6o THE TEMPEST [act i. sc. il 

To enter humane hearing, from Argier 

Thou know'ft was banifh'd: for one thing (he did 315 

314. h<aratg\ AiriVif Cap. conj. 315. Jhi did'\ she had Crosby, IFuda 

poees it (o be made preaenUble by 'slumng' tbe fioal foot, 'terrible,' whereby it 
would seem that the proDunciation can be best represenled by the Southern Negro 
pToaoDCiatioD, turt'blt. 

315. one tbing she did] Boswell: What that ooe thing was nhich saved the 
life of Sycorax tbe poet bas Dowbere infonned us, I cannot but think that this adds 
■uppoit to the opinion that there was some novel upon which the fable of The Tem- 
pest was foiuided, in which this circumstance was meotioned, to which Shakespeare 
thought it safEicient to refer. — Lamb (tVurii, iii, 260, ed. Moxon, 1S70) : How have 
I pondered over tbia, when s boy 1 How have I longed for some authentic memoir 
of (he witch to clear np the obscurity ! — Was the stoiy extant in the Chronicles of 
Algiers? Could I gd at it by some forlunale introduction to the Algerine ambassa- 
dor ? Was a voyage thitlle* practicable ? The Spectator (I know) went to Grand 
Cairo only (0 measure a pyramid. Was not tbe object of my quest of at least as 
(Duch importance ? The blue-eyed hag, — could sAe have done anything good or 
meritorious ? might that Succubus relent ? then might there be hope for the devil. I 
have often admired, since, (hat none of the commentators have belled at [his pos- 
tage, — how they could swallow this camel, — such a tantalising piece of obscurity, 
such an abortion of an anecdote. — At length, I think, I have lighted upon a clue 
which may lead to show what was passing in tbe mind of Shakespeare when be 
dropped this imperfect rumour. In tbe 'accurate description of Africa, bj' John 
Ogilby (Folio), 1670,' page 230, I find written as follows : [The entire extract IS too 
[ong for insertion here. It describes the preparations which Charles V made in 1541 
to besiege Algier, and narrates bis success by land and sea. The Turks made a 
vigorous resistance, but were reduced to so great an ejciremiiy (hat they lost courage 
and resolved to surrender to the emperor. The account then proceeds:] ' But as 
Ihey were thus intending, there was a witch of the town, whom the history doth not 
name, which went to seek out Assam Ago, that commanded within, and pray'd him 
10 make it good yet nine days longer, with assurance that within that lime he shonld 
Inlallibl)' see Algier delivered from that siege, and the whole army of the enemy dis- 
persed, so that Christians should be as cheap as birds. In a word, the thing did bap- 
pen in the manner as foretold; for upon the twenty-first day of October in the same 
year, there fell a continual rain upon the land, and so furious a stoim at sea, that one 
might have seen ships hoisted Into the clouds, and in one instant again precipitated 
Into the bottom of the water, [The emperor suffered so heavily (hat he raised the 
iiege and retreated to Sicily.] In the mean time that witcb, being acknowledged the 
deliverer of Algier, was richly remunerated and the credit of her cbanns authorised.' 
Can it be doubted for a moment that the dramatist had come fresh from reading some 
eider narratiz/e of this deliverance of Algier by a witch, and transferred (he merit of 
tbe deed to his Sycorax, exchanging only the ' rich remuneration,' wliich did not suit 
bis purpose, to the simple pardon of her life f [This JVete appeared first in Tii 
London Magaiine for 1S23 ; it has been quite misunderstood, apparently, or forgotten, 
by a writer in Noles &" Qu. id S. il, 284. Weighing one consideration with another, 
I think this note of Lamb yields quite as good an exp'anation as that of Bosnill, and 
a far belter eiplanUloo than that which is commonly extracted from line 317 I con- 
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ACT 1. SC. ii.] THE TEMPEST 6| 

They wold not take her life : Is not this true ? Ar. I, Sir. 3 16 

Prff. This blew ey'd hag, was hither brought with 
And here *as left by th'Saylors ; thou my Ilaue, (child, 318 

316. fu/ Mil] Mu mV Rowe ii, Pope, 317. blewty'd'^bUu dry'd^-^mvga. 
Han. 

feu (here is for me not a Ii«]e force ia what a Quarterly Reviewer urges in regard to 
Ibis last [lieorf, which accounts for the mercy shown to Sycorax by luppositig iliut 
Caliban was unborn ; the Reviewer (vol. Uv, p. 473) »ays ; ' We feel assured that no 
such thought ever eaiered the mind of Shakespeare. He knew not what that " one 
thing " was, nor did be ever give his imagination the trouble of ascertaining it. tie 
wanted it for the purpose of his play, as an excuse for saving a wretch, who, accord- 
ing to Ihe laws and the opinions of his age, was guilty of death ; and he left it a dud 
■wUheiU a namt, not (0 be known by any for ever but Hell, and Night, and Setebos.' 
Eckeimann relates thai on one occasion Goetbe said to him, ' People write to ask me 
what I meant by such and such a thing in Faial. As if I knew, or could lell '' I 
have but little doubl, in regard to many and many a passage in these plays, that what 
wa« true of Goethe, is trtie of Shakespeare. A writer in Fraser, however, scouts this 
idea of the Quarterly Reviewer. Sycorax ' could not have been pardoned,' be says 
{Fraiet'i Maga. June, 1S40, p. 742], ^biiatai she had done what was fit only to be 
known in bell. It must have been some circumstance exciting compassion, not hor- 
ror.' He therefore proposes to read ' for one thing she hid,' or ' perhaps Shakespeare 
wrote more graphically,--" for yoH thmg she hid," polotiog in the direction of Cali- 
ban.'— Ed.]— Krauth {PhUa. Sh. Sue. p. 16) : The Incubos and Succuba are not 
poetic creations, but part of (he faith of the Middle Ages, — heartily held by the 
wisest and best men, and confirmed by supposed eye-witnesses. See Hector Boethius, 
who has almost a Caliban (Paris edit. 1574, p. 149), and Zwingeri, Tifsaurui VU. 
Human. 2300, who gives a great maoy legends. The idea of the ' demon lover ' hat 
been thought to be scriptora] : Cm. v, 2 ; Jude vi, 7, The Rabbins, and the Koran, 
Ihe Christian fathers, and the Pagan classics, have the same idea. The Medixval 
legends are full of it. The use of it in modem poetry by Byron, Mooie, and Cole- 
ridge is famiUar. 

317. blew ey'd] Staunton : II must be confessed that Uiar-ty'd, a common epi- 
thet in our old plays, seems more iq>plicable to the ' damn'd witch Sycorax.' Thus in 
B. and Fl.'s Tkt Ckatua, IV, ii; 'Get me a conjurer; Inquire me out a man thai 
lets ont devils .... any blear-ey'd people With' red heads, and flat noses can perform 
it' — W. A. Wright ; ' Blue-ey'd ' does not describe the colour of the pupIL of the 
eye, hot the livid colour of the eyelid, and a blue eye in this sense was a sign of 
pregnancy. See Webster, Z»i*tAfji of Malfy, II, i: 'The fins of her eyelids look 
most teeming blue.' In As You Lite It, IH, ii, 'a blue eye and sunken' is charac- 
teristic of a lover. — Cowden-Clahke ; The dull, bleared, neutral colour seen in Ihe 
eyes of old crones. — Pkillpotts ; Probably this means thai her eyes had the cold, 
startling blue which su^eats malignity so strongly, — Grant White (Studies, 324) ; 
1 wish to record my conviction that Shakespeare had In mind that pale-blue, fisb-like, 
malignant eye, which is often seen in hag-like women. — LiTTLEDAm (A'! &• Qu. 5ih 
S. V, 345) : In B. & Fl. Henat Man's Fertunt, V, lit, speaking of various quack 
devices, Ibis cure for a black eye, — as raw beefsteak is now-a-days considered of 
excellent virtue, — is given : ' Or bring in rotten pippins To cure blui lyit! —A 
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fy THE TEMPEST [act I. sc. ii. 

As thou reportft thy felfe, was then her feruant, 

And for thou waft a Spirit too delicate 320 

To aft her earthy, and'abhord commands, 

Refufing her grand hefts, ftie did confine thee 

By helpe of her more potent Minifters, 

And in her moft vrmiittigable rage, 

Into a clouen Pyiiej^Vithin which rift 325 

Imprifon'd, thou didft painefutly remaine 

A dozen yeeres : within which fpace flie di'd, 

And left thee there : where thou didft vent thy groanes 

As faft as Mili-wheeles ftiike : Then was this Ifland 329 

319. wai\ Ff, Rowe ii. aiarf Row« 311. tarlhyl earthly Rowe ii, Piqie, 
i. Hui. 

320. And far] Ami, far Yf^. 327. ■withm\ in Cap. conj. 

Symons {^Irving Sh.) : Euripides lues the word nvavavyii':, — literally dari-blut-gham- 
mg, — wbicb Biowniag leaden ' blue brilliance ' id his Balauslion's Adventure, p. 46. 
And OD the next page Browning speaks of 'the blat-eyid black-winged phantom.' 
Here, of coone, the reference is lo the lurid blue-black colour of tbander- clouds, and 
it is possible Shakespeare may have meant this io descrikring his witch as ' blue-eyed.' 
[Is il not possible to accept the blueness as referring not only to the dark eyelids and 
circles round the eyes, but also to the pupil iiself, where the arcus tmilis, as the oph- 
thalmologists call it, is wont to give the baleful eipression which we associate with 
witches? Instances are as plenty as blackberries where what we now call blue eyes 
were l^ Shakeq)eare called grey eyes. There are two in Rem, is' Jul., where the 
Friar q>eaks of ' The gtBy-ey'd mom,' and Mercutio of ' Thisbc, a grey eye or so,' 
Since, then, our ' bloe eyes ' and Shakespeare's ' blue eyes ' are not the same, I think 
we are at liberty lo include, in the present phrase, whatsoever tends to add abhorrence 
lo the repulsive witch. — Ed.] 

319, 320. was] Walker {Crit. ii, 126) has collected foTty-Rve or lifty examples 
from Shakespeare and bis contemporaries of the substitution of ^ for j/ in the second 
person singular of the verb. In some cases, doubtless, this substitution can be 
ascribed lo the much-enduring compositor, but after making all due allowance for 
his errors there remain, unquestionably, instances due wholly to the poets themselves, 
e. g. in Shakespeare's Simntt xix : ' Make glad and sorry seasons, as tbou JUeis .... 
To the wide world and all her fading soieitt^ the rhyme is conclusive that Shake- 
speare wrote ' fleets • instead olJUifit. In this, and in the majority of the cases, it is 
noteworthy that the verb ends in t; clearly, then, it is Che cacophonous sound tst which 
was avoided, and intentionally avoided. As it happens in this present case, the ' was ' 
being followed I7 ' then,' the ear delects the / and is satisfied, no matter whether it 
belongs to ihe ' was ' or to the ' ihen.' — Ed. 

321. earthy] W. A. Wright: Gross, material, opposed to spiritual. Prospero 
calls Caliban ' Tbon earth, thou.' 

322-325. confine thee . . . Into] Abhott, 5 159 ; ' Into ' is sometimes found 
with verbs of rest, implying motion, as here. See also ' confin'd into Ihe Rocke,' 
line 423, pest. 
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ACTi.SCil] THE TEMPEST ti) 

(Saue for the Son, that he did littour heere, 330 

A frekelld whelpe, hag-borne) not honour'd with 
A humane Oiape. 

Ar. Yes : Caliban her fonne. 

/Vc. Dull thing, I fay fo : he, that Calidan 
Whom now I keepe in feruice, thou beft know'ft 33s 

What torment I did finde thee in ; thy grones 
Did make wolues howle, and penetrate the breafts 
Of euer-angry Beares ; it was a torment 
To lay vpon the damn'd, which Sycorax 

Could not againe vndoe : it wastjnine.Art, 340 

When -I arriu'd, and heard ihee, that made gape 
The Pyne, and let thee out \ 

Ar. I thanke thee Mailer, 

Pro. If thou more murmur'ft, I will rend an Oake 



And peg-thee in his knotty entrailes, till x. ^ 34S 

Thou haft howl'd away twelue winters, {^y 

Ar. Pardon, Mafter, 
I will be correfpondent to command 
And doe my fpryting, gently. 349 

330. Son] Sunne F,. Sun F^F^. 338. terment] torture Walker {Cril. 

kt\ Ff. sht Rowe. !, 196), 

Uitaurl inter Uowe. 345. fieg-tAa] F,. 

335. /<™^'. '*<™] "rviee. Titiu 346. TAauAaJl'} 73™V Pope + , Dyce 

Rowe. ii, iii, Hud<. 

338. euer-angryj even angry Wilson', 349. fpryting'\ ^iriting Cap. 

333. KrautH (PhUa. Si. Sec. p. 17) for this speecb luggesled two soludoni ; ist. 
Ariel is sbseDt-ininded.bto tboughlE still nimiiiig od liU promised liberty, but, recoiled 
to liiinself by Prospero's pause, he catches, as is natural ia such cases, at the last phiase 
still MHiodiiig in his ears, and assents thereto as in vain proof of his attention to the rest. 
Prospero of course detects it and calls him ' dull.' adly. That Ariel's rebellious spirit 
is not yet subdued, and, 6""'''»e impatient of Prospero's prosy repetition of well- 
known facts, tries to stop him by interruption and hearty assent. — Jephson : Ariel 
contradicts Prospero; he says that the island wtu honoured with a human shape, 
namely Caliban, foigettiag that Prospero bad just excepted him ; and Frospero, beinf; 
irritated with Ariel, replies, 'ZW/r^u^, /juj' id',- that is, ' I say that Caliban Vis 
on the island.' 

333. euer-angry] Is this en echo from Paris Garden, which was close (o the 
Globe Theatre ?— Ed. 

348, correspondent] Pkiia. Sm. Soc. : Used to this day in a religions sense by 
Catholic writers in reference to grace. 

349. gently] As opposed to ' moodie ' and ' malignant.' 

349. spryting] Walker (Crtl. i, 193) ; It may safely be laid down as a canon 
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64 THE TEMPEST [act I, sc. ii. 

Pro, Doe fo : and after two daies 350 

I will difcharge thee. 

Ar. That's my noble Mafter : 
What fliall I doe? fay what? what fiiall I doe? 

Pro. Goe make thy felfe like a Nymph o'th' Sea, 
Be fubiefl to no fight but thine, and mine : inuifible 355 

To euery eye-ball elfe : goe take this Ihape 
And hither come in't : goe : hence 
With diligence. Exit. 

Pro. Awake, deere hart awake, thou haft flept well, 
Awake. 360 

Mr. The ftrangenes of your ftory, put 

350. daU$\ days, Ariel Adod (ap. lil.)- 

Grey). 355. thine.atvi] Oin. Ro«!ii + ,Ci^. 

350, 351. ltBa...lha] One line. Cap. Sleev. Uyce ii, iii, Hnds. I>tn. 

conj. 357. m'/] in it tope, Theob. H«n. 

354, Hit. a] Hit to a Ff, Rowe + , Johns. Cap, 

Cap. Sleev. Dyce ii, iii, Huds. Dtn. />»] Om. Han. Dyceii.iii, Hud<. 

355-358. Four lints, ending mine, 357, 358. One line. Pope et seq. 

tlu, hmci, diligence Elze (Rob. Epit. 358. Exit.] Exdl. F^. 

thai the word ipirii, in our old poets, wberever tbe metre doe> not compel ui lo pro- 
Dounce it dissyllabiGall}', ia a monoByllable. 

35a. There is DO known process wberebf this line can be made 10 Tadge with 
iambic trimeters. It is scarcely worth while to record the failures ; any one cao make 
one for himself— Ed. 

354. Nymph o'th* Sea] 'lliere does not appear to be lufiicienl cause,' says 
Stkevens, ' why Ariel should assume this new shape, as he was lo be invisible lo all 
eyes but those of Prospero.' ' Nor thai the Clown in TwelfiA Nighi,' retorts Thos. 
'White, 'should put on a gown and beaid lo personate Sir Topaz, the priest, as Mai- 
volio was confined in a dark room. We may say of Shakespeare what Fabius says 
of Ocero : " In vitium Siepe incidit securus lam parvEe obfiervationis." Shakespeare 
has closely followed King James's Demonohgia [wherein, m Bk iii, chap. 3, speak' 
ing of the passage through the air of witches, it says], " in Ihis transporting, they 
say themselves, that they are invisible to any olber except amongst Ibemselves." ' 
It is doubtful if this apt illustration is at all weakened by the late dale of the 
DoHotmlogy, viz : 1616. th e year of Shakespeare's death. Such a belief was current, 
not because King James wrote il in bis book, bul be wrote it in his book because it 
was current, and if current, Shakespeare assuredly knew it. The PhilA. Sh. Soc 
(•-uresis that ' thus in character Ariel can best aing a sea-nymph's song ' ; which is 
doubtful ; any limitation of Ariel's powers is rash. If we must have a reason over 
and above the popular belief, 1 Ihink W. A. Wright's suggestion the happiest, that in 
a sea-nymph's form Ariel would be in harmony with the scene to the audience. — Eo, 

355. Stebvens 1 The redundancy in Ibis line, and the ridiculous precaution that 
Ariel should not be invitiili lo Jiiott^ plainly prove that the words 'and thine' 
were the interpolations of ignorance. — DvcE pronounces tbe Folio text ' tno't 
ridicnloM.' 
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HeauinelTe in me. 362 

Pro. Shake it off: Come on, 
Wee'U vifit Caliban, my (laue, who neuer 364 

36a. [W»lcing. Coll. ii (MS). Cam. i conj, Hearl-ktavimss Bullocli. 

, Himdntffe\ Sirattgt ktavituts A hiavinea Anon. (ap. Cam.). 

361, 362. Johnson: Why should a wonderful story produce sleep? I belicTo 
experience will prove that any violent agitation of the mind easily subsides in slum- 
ber, especially when, as in Prospero's relation, the last images are pleasing. — Voss (p. 
156) ; That wondrous tales are more ap« to dispel sleep than to invite ii, the innocent 
girl knew just as little,as when Hfterwaida she showed that ^e did not know that one 
can weep for joy, — Mn Keublb (p. 117) : Within reach of the wild wind and spray of 
iOK tempest, though sheltered from their fury, Miranda bod watched the sinking ship 
struggling with the mad elements, and beard when 'rose from sea to sky the wild fare- 
well.' Amaiement and pity had thrown herbto a paroxysm of grief, which is hardly 
allayed by her father's assurance that 'there's no harm done.' After (his letrible 
excitement follows the solemn eitordium to her father's story : ' The hour's now come, 
The very minute bids tbee ope thine ear. Obey and be attentive.' The eSbtt she calli 
upon her memory to make to recover the traces of ber earliest impressions of life, — 
the strangeness of the events unfolded to ber, — the duration of the recital itself, which 
is coo^derable, — and, above all, the poignant personal ioterest of its details, are <]uite 
■nfUdent to account for the sudden utter prostration of her overstrained faculties and 
feelings, and the profoimd sleep that falls on the yonng girl. Perhaps Shakespeare 
knew this, though his commentntora, old and new, seem not to have done so; and 
without a professed faith, such as some of us moderns indulge in, in the mysteries of 
magnetism, perhaps he believed enough in the magnetic force of the supenor physical 
as well as mental power of Prospero's nature over the nervous, sensitive, irritable 
female organisation of his child to account for the ' I know thou canst not choose ' 
with which be concludes his observation on her drowsiness, and his desire that she 
wilt not resist it. The magic gown may, indeed, have been powerful ; but hardly 
nkore so, I think, than ibe nervous exhaustion, wliicb, comtuned with the authoritative 
will and eyes of ber lord and father, bowed down the child's drooping eyelids in jho- 
foundest sleep. 

364. visit] Walker {Cris. iii, i) : That is, look after him. IHiio Noble Kinsnun, 
I, i, ' the visitating Sun,' the inspecting, the sumeying. 

364. Caliban] Hun'tf.r (i, 183) : There is a good deal that is Hebraistic in this 
play, as might be expected where tbere is so much of the Chaldee philosophy. . . . 
The most remarkable circumstance under this head IS that Caliban, who is generally 
represented as a creation purely and entirely of Shakespeare's own invendon, Is, as 
to his very peculiar ^^rm, of Oriental origin. He is, in fact, as to/orm, no other than 
'he (isb-idol of Asbdod, the Dagon of the Philistines, a word of which the principal 
element is the Hebrew word for fish It is a great question in Rabbinical litera- 
ture in what manner the two elements of fish and man were combined in the figure 

of Dagon Abarbinel contends that the true form of Dagon was a figure ' shaped 

like a fish, only with bands and feel like a man ' ; and this is precisely the form of 
Shakespeare's Caliban, — ' a fisb, legged like a man, and his fins like arms.' Nothing 
can be more precise than tbe resemblance ; the two are, in fact, one, as br as fotm is 
concerned. Caliban is thus a kind of tortoise, the paddles expanding in arms and 
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Yeelds vs kinde anfwere. 365 

Mir, 'Tis 3 viiiaine Sir, I doe not loue to looke on. 
Pro, But as 'tis 

We cannot miffe him : he do's make our fire, 

Fetch in our wood, and ferues in Offices 369 

366. /...im] Sepanile line. Pope et 369. yiTuamJ/irrwi Ft, Rowe. serv- 

Beq. itk Coll. MS. 

hands, legs and feet; and. accordingly, berore he appears upon the stage, the audi- 
ence are prepared for tbis strange appearance by the words of Frospero : ' Come forth ! 
thou tortoise? .... With Ihe form Shakespeare really gave hiiE, everylhing which he 
says or does is consistent ; yet i[ was a difficult figure to manage on the stage, and so 
the actors appear (o have found it, for Ibe tish character of Caliban is suak, and whet^ 
he now appears it is as a Species of monkey. Indeed, tbis difficulty must have been 
felt from the beginning, and Shakespeare could hardly have introduced a figure so 
unmanageable upon the stage as a compound of lish and man, but under constraint; 
that is, the figure of Caliban was prescribed for bitn by the writer of the slory 00 
which he wrought, borrowed by him from the figure of Dagon of Aahdod. The 
moral attributes, the action, and the talk of Caliban may, however, be well believed 
to be Shakespeare's own.— Br. Nicholson (jV, &• Qu. 4tb S. i, 291) ; Tiroughout 
Caliban is a beast of burden, and being morally such, he would be physically fitted 
for bis office. I'rom Trinculo's jest we learn that he was not a standard, but of 
dwarf's stature. His lower limbs were lat^c, for the lesser legs were Trinculo's, and 
as be was of dwarf's stature, the difference must have been in a girth of limb resem- 
bling that of a tiutle. The corresponding feet to such limbs would be large and 
'Splay.' The corresponding arms, short and strong, would be such as, with their claw- 
fingered hands, would resemble what sailors call the fore-fins of a turtle, and as sucb 
enable us to undeistand how he fed himself before Prospero's arrival, and why, with 
a consciousness of bis greater powers, he offered with his long nails 10 dig pig-nuts, 
or climb for jays' nests, or clamber o'er precipitous cliffs for young sea-birds. .Simi- 
larly, if the hardly human face were fashioned like that of a tortoise, the eyes would 
be ' deep-set ' by nature as well as by drink, and he would be ' dim-eyed ' and ' beetle- 
browed.' Lastly, the scabby spottiogs of the ' freckled whelp,' who calls Trinculo 
' Thou, scurvy patch,' would be the loathsome leprosy that bad spread itself over all 
the other deformities, and also the analc^e of the spotted and patch-like scales of 
the tortoise, and the hard, rough, knotted, diseased-like look of its skio and wrinkled 
neck. [Nicholson referred to this subject again in N. &' Qu, 4ih S. iii, 431, where 
he hints that Sir Politic Wouid-be's make-up as a turtle in Volpunt, V, ii, might have 
been one of Ihe remembrances which led to the conception of Caliban.] 

363, misBc] M.Mason; That is. we cannot do witbout him. — Mai/>ne: This 
provincial expression is still used in the midland counties. — [HalliweI.l: I have 
not met with a confirmation of Malotie's remark. — W. A. Wright: It does not 
appear to be recorded in any local glossary.] — Voss (p. 156) ; This word is here 
used in its genuine German meaning, missen, cntbikreit. — HaLLIWell; See B. & Fl. 
Mad Ltnitr, II, i : ' I will have honest, valiant souls about me ; I cannot miss thee.' — 
W. A. Wright : Compart Lyly's Eupktits and hii England, p. 264 (ed. Arber) : 
' Bringing vnto man bolb honnye and wax, each so wbolsome that wee all desire it. 
both so necessary that we cannot misse ihcm.' 
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That profit vs : What hoa : (laue : Caliban : 370 

Thou Earth, thou : fpeake. 

Cat. imtkin. There's wood enough within. 

1^0. Com& forth I fay, there's other bufmes for thee : 
Come thou Tortoys, wHen ? Enter Ariel like a water- 
■ Fine apparifion : my queint Ariel, Nymph. 375 

■Hearke in thine eare. 

Ar. My Lord, it fliall be done. Exit. 

Pro. Thou poyfonous flaue, got by y diuell himfelfe 
Vpon thy wicked Dam ; come forth. Enter Caliban. 379 

373. Cemi'] Om. Anon. (ap. Grey). 375-377. As an aside. Cap. Sta. 

374. Ciww] Come forth Steev. Ktly, 375. apparifion. ..queint^ appariSion 
Hods. ...quaint Ff. 

Come..,-aihen r\ Om. Pope, Han. 379. forlh^ forth, thoa tortoise Pope, 

■mhtn (■] lohen ? I say, come forth Hbd. 

Anon. (ap. Grey), then A c (Gent. [Scene IV. Pope. 

Mag, 1820). 

372. CoLERlDOE (Seven Lectures, p. izo) : Anolher instance of admirable judge- 
ment and excellent preparation is to be found in the creUure contrasted witb Ariel, — 
Caliban ; who is described in such a manner by Prospero as 10 lead us to eipect [he 
appearance of a foul, unnatural monster. He is not seen at once ; his voice is heard 1 
this is the preparUion ; he was loo offen^ve to be seen at first in all bis deformity, 
and in nature we do not receive so much disgust from sound as from sight. After 
we have heard Caliban's voice he does not enter imtil Ariel faas entered like a water- 
nymph. All the strength of contrast is thus acquired without any of (he shock of 
abrupiDcsB, or of that unpleasant sensation which we eiperience when the ol^ect 
presented is in any way hateful to our vision. [For Coleridge's analysis of Caliban's 
character, see Appendii.] 

374. Tortoys] Br. Nicholson \M. Sf Qu. 4lh S, 1, igl) : While there can be nii 
doubt that this exclamation of Prospero is used in reference to Caliban's unwilling 
sloth, there is as little doubt thai il was suggested by his mate, and intended to pre 
pare the spectators for the similitude that was about to appear. 

374. wbenj Malone: This expression of impatience occurs often in our old 

375. queint] W. A. Wright : Cotgrave's explanation of the French original ot 
this word covers all the senses in which it is used by Shakespeare. He says, ' Coint 
.... Quaint, compl, neat, Rne, spruce, briske, smirke, smiig, daintie, trim, tricked vp.' 

379. Enter Caliban] Rows {Life of Shakespeare, p. xxiv, ed. 1709) : Shake- 
speare's magic has somethiog in it very solemn and very poetical : And that extrav- 
agant character of Caliban is mighty well sustain'd, shews a wonderful invention in 
the autlior, who Could Strike out such a particular wild im^e, and is certuoly one of 
the finest and most uncommon Grotesques that was ever seen- The observation, which 
I have been infonn'd three very great men concurr'd in making [Zi^ Falkland, LdC. 
J. Vaughan, and Mr Selden.— ^ooZ-wo/r] was extremely just. ' That Shakespear had 
not only found out a new character in his Caliban, but had also devis'd and adapted 
anew manner of language for that Iharacter.' — WARBtlRTON; What they [i. e. the 
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Col. As wicked dewe, as ere my mothei brufti'd 380 

With Rauens feather from vnwholefome Fen 
Drop on you both : A Southweft blow on yee, 382 

3S0. loif ierf] furjirf Cartwriglit. 381. Si)uiAivefi']sBulh-viestwauiVi.i\y. 

three meo mentioned by Rowe] meant hy it, without doubt, was that Shakespeare gave 
his language a certain grotesque air of the savage and antique ; which it certainly baa. 
But Dr BeDtley took [the phrase] ' new language ' literally; for speaking of a pbnue 
ID MiltoD, which he supposed altogether absuid and UDmeaning, he says, ' Satan had 
not the privilege, as Caliban in Shakespeare, to use new phrase and diction unknown 
to all others'; and again, 'to practise distances is still a Caliban style.' — /Vott aa 
Parodist Zeit, iv, 945. But I know do such ' Caliban style ' in Shakespeare, thai 
hatb new phrase and diction unknown to all others. — Johnson ; Whence these critica 
derived the notion of a new language appropriated to Calllian, I cannot tind; they 
certainly mistook brutality of sendmeni for uncoutbness of words. Caliban had 
learned to speak of Prospero and his daughter ; he had no names for the sun and 
moon before their arrival ; and could not have invented a language of his ovi-n, with- 
out more understanding than Shakespeaj-e has thought it proper to bestow upon him. 
His diction is indeed somewhat clouded by the glootniness of bis temper and the 
malignity of his puqx>ses; but let any other being entertain the same thoughts, and 
he will find them easily issue in the same expressions. [Dryden, however, said (see 
Appendii) that Caliban's ' language was as hobgoblin as his person.' — Ed.] — D. 
Wilson [p. 90) : The talk of the ship's-crew is not only coarse, but even what it is 
customary to call brutal; while that of ^tephano and Trinculo accords with their 
debased and besotted humanity. Their language never assumes a rhythmical struc- 
tttre, nor rises to poetic thought. But Caliban is in perfect harmony with the rhythm 
of the breezes and the tides. His thoughts are essentially poetical, within the range 
of his lower nature ; and so his speech ia, for the most part, in verse. He has that 
poetry of the senses which seems natural to the companionship with the creatures ot 
the forest and the seashore. Even his growl, as he retorts impotent curses upon the 
power that has enslaved him, is rhythtnical. Bogs, fens, and the infectious exbola- 
ticns that the sun sucks up, embody his ideas of evil ; and hia acute senses are chiefly 
at home with the dew, and the fresh springs, the clustering filberts, the jay in his leafy 
□est, and the blind mole in its burrow, 

380, wicked] Heath (p. 9) ; This epithet Is intended, I think, to express the 
wickedness of the purposes lor which it was gathered. — JOH\sot4 : That is, having 
baneful qualities. So Spenser says, inicked ■axtd; so, in opposition, we say herbs or 
medicdoes have virtues. Bacon mentions 'virtuous bezoar' and Dryden 'virtuous 
herbs.' — Steevens; Under Henry VI the Parliament petitioned against hops, as a 
vnckcd weed. — DVCE: Though ' wicked,' as an epithet to ' dew,' makes very good 
Knse (meaning batuftil), I suspect that it is not Shakespeare's word, and tbal it has 
been repeated by mistake from the line above. [Is it 'not precisely because il is in 
Prospero's speech, and applied to his mother, that Caliban's retort repeats it, and in 
the same connection?— Ed.] 

3S3. A Southwest] Douce (i, 9) : In Batman vppart Bartkolame, lib. xi, c. 3, 

ire And : ' This Southern wind is hot and moysl Southern winds corrupt and 

destroy ; they heat and maketh men fall into aicknesse.' Shakespeare *as extremely 
well acquainted with this work, — Letrom (in a note on a remark of Walker 
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And blifter you all ore, 383 

Pro. For this be fure, to night thou (halt haue cramps, 
Side-ftitches, that (hall pen thy breath vp, Vrchins 385 

{Crit. iii. Si), that Slukespeare moNlj speaks disparagingly of the south wmd as 
rotten, foggy, adda ;) This no doulit is true, and it maj' lead us lo infer that Ihe 
greateEt of poets nas a person of a somewhat relaxed hatnt of body, and rei^uired a 
bracing air Co be in the full enjoymeQl of health. — W. A. Wricht, in proof of the 
noxious character attributed to southerly winds, refers lo Cor. II, iii, 34, 35 ; lb, I7 iv, 
30 ; Ai YouLikt It, HI, V, 50 ; Tro. &• Cress. V, i, 21 ; and Cymi. II, iii, 136. 

381, 383. you . . . yee . . . you] Abbott, 5 236: Yt is nominative, j"!™ accusa- 
tive. This distinction, however, thoi^h observed in our version of the Bible, was 
disregarded by Eliiabelban aulhon, and ye seems to be generally used in questions, 
entreaties, and rhetorical appeals. Ye and your xeni used indiscriminately in [V, i, 
40-43, &c.]. Sometimes J*; seems put for j-ou when an unaccented syllable is wanted. 

385. Vrcbina] Steevens: Thai is, hedge-hogs. Perhaps here put for fairies. 
Milton in bis Masque speaks of ' urchin blasts,' and we still coll any little dwariish 
child an urchin. The word occure in the neil Act. — Malone : In Merry IVives 
IV, 17, 49: 'Like urchins, oapfaes, and fairies.' [I am inclined] to think that 
■archins' here signifies beings of the fairy kind. — Dot;cE (i, 9) : Although 'urebins' 
sometimes meao hedge-b<^, it is more probable thai in (his place Ihey denote fairies 
01 spirits. In a very rare old collection of songs, set 10 music by John Bennett. 
Edward Hert or Pierce, and Thomas Kavenscrofl, composers in the time of Shake- 
speare, [there is Tie Urehtns' Dance, as follows :] ' By the moone we sport and play. 
With the nighl begins our day; As we friske the dew doth fall. Trip it little urchins 
all, Lightly as the little bee, Two by two, and three by three. And about goe wee, 
goe wee.' [The context of itself almost suBices to show that Vrchins could not here 
mean hedge-bogs; the exercise which the latter can work is passive, the hann they 
can do is to ' lye tumbling in the bare. foots way, and mount their pricks at the loot- 
bll,' but here more active malice \i needed; they must work all kinds of tormet^. It 
is not difficult to see how the uncanny, nocturnal habits of this animal came to be 
attributed to the obseswon of fairies, and thence the name itself atlribuled to a class 
of malicious spirits. Steevens referred to Reginald Scot as an authority for the word. 
The passage itself is given in Thorn's Three Nolelets, p. So-, the sentence containing 
the name is worth reproducing here for its remarkable catalogue : ' In our childhood 
our mothers maids have so terrilied lu with an ouglie divell having homes on his 
head, tier in his mouth, .... eies like a bason, fanges like a dog, clawes like a beare, 
a skin like a Niger, and a voice roring like a lion, whereby we start and are afraid 
when we hear one crie Bough ; and they have so firaied us with bull be^^rs, spirils, 
witches, urchens, elves, hags, fairies, satyis, pans, faunes, aylcns, kit with the cansticke, 
tritons, centaurs, dwarfes, giants, imps, calcars, conjurers, nymphes, changllngs, Iniu- 
bu3, Robin good.fellowe, the spoome, the mare, the man in the oke, the hell waine, 
the lierdrake, the prickle, Tom thombe, hob gobblin, Tom tumbler, boneles, and such 
other bugs, that we are afraid of oar owne sbadowes : in so much as some never feare 
the divell, but in a darke night ; and then a polled sheep is a perillous beast, and 
manie times is taken for our father's soule, speciallte in a churchyard.' — Seventh 
Book, chap. IS, p. 122, ed. Nicholson. — W. A. Wright refers to Hatsnet's Declara- 
tion of Popiik Impostures, 1603, p. 14, where 'urchins' is used for 'hobgoblins'; 
and another referenre to the same book, p. 135, is given in the Nea> Si. Se-' Trans. 
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Shall for that vaft of night, that they may worke 386 

386. Shaa...vqfiofnight...VHirkt\'Fi. ^ib. for lhalvaft'\ far Ihat, fast Anao. 

Shali...niasU of night, timri Rove i. (ap. Sla.). for that watttl.^ anon {up. 

Shall,...va!t of night.. .■morh. Roue ii et Ingleby). 
•eq. 

1880-5, Pi ii, p. I9«,where much of the list,jusl given from Scot's Z>ij^i^/'7,i» referred 
to uid repeated. W. A. Whisht adds tbat the word is still used in the north of 
Englaod, and refers to Carr and Brockett. On the other hand, Jefhson says tbat 
urcbiul are hedge-bogs, adding : ' Frospero threatens Caliban that bedge-b<^ shall 
run over him and prick him with their spines during the vast time of nighl during 
.which they go abroad.' — Ed,} 

386. fbr tbat vast] Cafell (6o<i] : The sense of ' vast ' approaches to iiiasfi, and 
we af^rebend by it an idea of ' night' as a waste part of time. — Steevens^ This 
mcBDi the night, wbkh is naturally empty and deserted, without action; or u-hen 
all things lying in sleep and silence, make the world appear one great uninhabited 
waile. So in Ham. I, ii, 198 : ' In the dead waste [vast, Q,] and middle of the 
oij^L' It may, however, be used differenlly in Perida, HI, i, 1 : 'Thou god of this 
great vast,' It should be remembered that in the pneumalology of former ages these 
particulars were settled with the most minute exactness, and the diRerent kinds of 
visionaty beings had diHercnt allotments of time, suitable to the variety or conse- 
quence of their employments. During these spaces they were at liberty to act, but 
were always obliged to leave off at a ceitain hour, that they might not interfere in 
that portion of nighl whicb tielonged to others. To this limitation of time Shake- 
^are alludes in Zrar,III,iv, I20: 'he begins at curfew and walks till the first 
cock.' — Thomas White: The passage is drawn with inaccurateness and indistinc- 
tion. ' Urchins ' shall what ? That they tuny -wort. I suspect ' for that ' should be 
forth at, and ' exercise ' a substantive. Porth for go forth, according 10 the old ellip- 
tical mode of writing, is common Urchins in the dead waste and middle of the 

night shall, ' at my strong Udding,' go forth and iiiori all exercisi oa tkce. [The 
foregoing note was written in 1793, and ought therefore to be placed chronologically 
before Steevens's, but it did not appear in print till 1853, in Fenoell's R<pository.'\ 
— W. A. Wright ; That is, shall, during that desolate period of night when they 
are permitted to work, all practise upon tbce. The First Folio's punctuation bas 
given occasion to a very plausible conjecture, which, however, can only be regarded 
as ingenious, though it has been graced with the epithet ' palmarian ' [in the Church 
and Slate Rev. 1 Ap. 1864. After giving Thomas White's emendation Wright con- 
tinues :] The objections to this emendation appear to lie in the two phrases, ' at vast 
of oight ' and ' work exercise.' So far as can be ascertained ' vast of nigbt ' denote! 
an interval oftitne between certain limits, and not a definite point of lime, and there- 
fore would not be used witb the preposition ' at.' We have of couise the adverbial 
phrase ' at nigbt,' bat ' at vast of nigbt ' does not seem a natural expression. The 
same remark applies to ' work exercise.' With ' vast ' b the sense of desolate, here 
applied to time a& elsewhere to space, compare Ham. I, ii, 198. — Ingleby {Still Lion, 
1875, p. t20) strongly upholds White's emendation, and denies tbat to laark an exer- 
eise is pleonastic ; ' it means,' be says, ' to perform a final act.' Prospero's phrase, 
' therefore, means " that they may perform on thee all the penalties I have allotted 
them." ' Subsequently, replying to R, H. Lnois, who had said (N. &• Qu. 5th S. 
Tii, 383) that White's emendation is no improvement, but destructive, and thai ■ tbe^ 
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All exercife on thee : thou ftialt be pinch'd 387 

As thicke as hony-combe, each pinch more flinging 
Then Bees that made 'em. 

Col. I muft eat my dinner : 390 

This Ifland's mine by Sycorax my mother, 
Which thou tak'ftfrom me.- when thou cain'ft firft 
Thou ftroakft me,&mademuch of me.- wouldft giue me 
Water with berries in't : and teach me how 
To name the bigger Light, and how the leffe 395 

388. hony-combe\kenty-CBmbtVo^-\-, 
Sleev. Mai. Var. 

389. made\ make S. Verges (N. & Qu. (amal Rowe et ce(. 

II. "'. 337)- 393- ^'''M*/'] stroak'dst Rowe « 

>w] Iktm Cap. Steev. Mai. Var. seq. 
Knt, Hal. Sing. Ktly. maile\ mad'it Rowe et seq. 

may work all cxeTciK oa thee ' \s Dot good sense, Ingleby acknowledged that ' some 
corroboration is required for the peculiar use of " exercise," which indeed it employed 
by Shakespeare for penance undergone and not for punishment inHicted.' Deliits is 
the only editor, I believe, who has adopted White's emendation. — Schmidt has fol- 
lowed it in hifl Ltxicen, where he defines ' exercise ' in this phrase as ' occupation in 
general, ordinary task, habitual activity,' definitions which look suspiciously like those 
devised for special occasions. Only three other examples are cited by him under this 
head, vii: Wint. T. I, ii, iftf.; 3 Nm. VI: IV, vi, 35 ; /"^r. I, it, 38; of these the 
fim alone can be construed, I think, as at all appropriate. Prospero's phrase Schmidt 
here interprets as meaning 'all their wonted mischievous doing.' By universal Eng- 
lish editorial consent While's very ingenious and veiy plausible emendation is coo- 
demned. To the peculiar use of • vast ' by Elizabethan writers W a ijckr (Cric. ii, 38) 
devotes a chapter. — Ed.] 

391, &c. Jefhson : There is somethii^ pathetic in Caliban's complaint, and even 
sublime in the simplicity of his language. How fine is the expression, ' How to name 
the bigger light,' &c. ; and were it not for Prospero's answer and Caliban's brutal 
exultation in his attempted crime, all our sympathies would be in his favour. 

393. atroakst . . . made] Whether Shakespeare ur the compositor is responsible 
for these imperfect words, the ear has been the guide in either case. The abhorrent 
liarshness of strokedst me and madest much of me,' so far from suggesting a caress, 
justifies almost any literal alleviation. See also 'strongest su^estion,' IV, i. 30. — Ed. 

394. berries] W. A. Wright : It would almost seem as if this were intended as 
a description of the yet little-known coffee. 'The Turkes,' says Burton (.^xai'. ^ 
Melon. Part ii, Sect. 5, Memb. I, Subsec. 5), ■ haue a drinke called cofa (for (hey use 
i.r> wine). So named of a berry as hiacke as soot, and as hitler (like that blacke drinke 
which was in vse amonj^ ihe J-acidemoniani, and perhaps the same), which they sip 
still of, and sup as warme as they con suffer.' This passage occuis for the fiisl time 
in the fourth edition of Burton, 1632, and it shows that the virtues of tbis drink were 
at yet only kiwwn in England by report, [See Sirachey, Appendix, p, 314.] 

395- WuRDSWORTU (p. 54) : Tbere can be no doubt that (he Mosaic record of tbe 
creation of the sun and moon gave occasion to these words of Caliban. 
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That bume by day, and night : and then I lou'd thee 396 

And ftcVd tjiee all the qualities o'th' Ifle, 

The frefti Springs, Brine-pits ; barren place and fertill , 

Curs'd be I that did fo : All the Charmes 

Of Sycorax : Toades, Beetles, Batts light on you : 400 

For I am all the Subje^s that you haue, 

Which firft was min owne King : and here you fty-me 

In this hard Rocke, whiles you doe keepe from me 

The reft o'th' Ifland. 

•''7'Fo7 Thoumoft lying flaue, 405 

Whom ftripes may moue, not kindnes : I haue vs'd thee 

(Filth as thou art) with humane care, and lodg'd thee 

In mine owne Cell, till thou didft feeke to violate 

The honor of my childe. 

Col. Oh ho, oh ho, would't had bene done ; 410 

Thou didft preuent me, I had peopel'd elfe 
This Ifle with Caliians. 

Mira. Abhorred Slaue, 413 

399. Cart'rf] Curstd Steer. '93 et 407. lods'ii thtt'] lods'd F,, Rove, 

•eq. Pope, Theob. Warb. 

it /iiai}ie /tAal /Fl,'Rowt+ 410. jmm!J'l']/wpu-ditTope + ,Ktlj. 

Cap- 'umnUt^Steev. Mai. Var.Knt, Coll. Hal. 

402. IVHuA] Who Pope + . 

Jly-m,-] Ff. 
406. ni>l'\niir F,. 

398. place] Owing to the very common absorption of the plural i in words end- 
ing in the loiiDd of s, the Phila. Sk. Soc. suggests that ' place ' is here used for 
plants. 

402. min] Can this, possibly, be a mere phonetic spelling of mint I — Ed. 

410. Ob bo, ob ho] Steevbns: This savage exclamation was originally and 
constantly appropriated, by ihe writers of our ancient Mysteries and Moralities, to the 
Devil; end has, in this instance, been transferred 10 bis descendant, Caliban. — 
Malone : So in the verees attributed to Shakespeare : ' O ho ! quoth the devil, 'lift 
my John ■ Combe.' But Shakespeare was led to put^this ejaculation in the mouth of 
the savage by the following pa^ssage: 'They [the savages] seemed all very civil and 
very merry, showing tokens of much thankfulness for those things we gave ihem, 
which they express in their language by these words — oh, he I often repeated.' — 
JioHtr'i Account of Ca^ain Wtymouih's Voyage, Furchas, iv, 1661. — W. A. Wright; 
It would have been well if Steevena had given a single instance b support of his 
positive BSEcrtion, which has not been coniinned by an examination of the old plays. 
Perhaps, also, Shakespeare may have been capable of putting so very common on 
exclamation into the mouth of Caliban without having it si^gested to him in the way 
indicated by Steevena and Malone. The latter would hardly have maintained thai 
Oh Mb I in this passage is an ejaculation expressive of thankfulness. 
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[413. Abhoned Slau«,] 

413. Mira] Theobald 1 1 un penuaded the author never deiign'd thi* ipeech 

for Minnda. In the first place 'tii probable Prospero taught Caliban to spcaJc, rather 

tbaD left that oflice to hii daughter. In the next place, as Proapero was here rating 

Caliban, it would be a great impropriel]' for her to take the discipline out of his hands; 
and, indeed, in lome sort an indecencj in her to reply to vbat Caliban was last apeak- 
ingoT. I can easily guess that the chai^^ ira« fiist deriT'd from the players, whcnot 
loving that any character should stand too long silent on the st^e, to obviate Ibal 
inconvenience with regard to Miianda, dip'd this speech to her part. [Theobald 
also noted that Dryden had given this speech to Froepero.] — Capell : What [Theo- 
bald] says of the change's cause may be tight, — that it sprang of players' not liking 
that a character of Miranda's importance should stand so long on the stage without * 
share of the diali^ue. — Philadelphia Sh. Soc. : Rev. Dr Krauth uiged ibai the 
distribution u it stands in F, be retained, because : tst. That the strong language was 
nich SI wDold naturally tpriog {rou the inborn purity of a woman ; and this, too, 
without attributing to Miranda any precocious knowledge of the extent of Caliban's 
oflered JDSolt. Sbe knew that his intentions were of such vileness as to arouse the 
ntmost wrath of her calm father, and to bring upon him the severest punishment. In 
bet first allusion to Caliban she calls bim a ' villain ' ) and the epithet ' (lave ' seems 
to have been her father'a ordinary style of address to him. 3d. That if this speech 
be attributed to Froapero, a mo«t chaming picture of Miranda's youth will be lost, 
which needs but to be contemplated to be appreciated. 3d. The supposition that 
Miranda was the youthful instructress of Caliban receives a conRrniatioa, su^^sted 
by Mr Dickson, in Caliban's assertion, /art, II, ii, 149, where, in reply to Slephaoo's 
announcement that he was the man in the moon, Caliban says: ' I have feen tbee in ber 
— My mi/trifi Ihowed me thee.' [With Dr Krauth the present editor then agreed, 
and has not since then seen reason to change his opinion. — Ed.] — On the other 
hand, the Dean, Judge Sharswood, and Prof. Ai,i.EM, roaintaiDed : that the speech is, 
— if not unfeminioe, — utterly discrepant, in tone, from everything else Miranda says, 
while it is, in every respect, identical in character with the speeches of Prospero which 
precede and follow it. It is a continuation of the history of Caliban's education ; and 
Prospero should be the one to continue it, for Caliban had begun it by saying that 
Prospero was his teacher. Prospero stood pressingly in need of Caliban's services 
from the moment of his landing on the island. He therefore mtat have begun to 
educate him, — and Caliban says be did, — when he first came. But at that time 
Miranda was ' not full out three years old ' ; so that, — while her father tai^ht him 
' how to name the bigger light and how the less,' she could hardly have been compe- 
tent so early even to ' (how him the man i' the moon and his dc^ and bis bufh,' far 
less to ' endow his purpoles with words to make them known,' when ht did not > know 
his own meaning.' It may be added, too. that, — while such error in the names of the 
q>eakers is sufRcieotly accounted for by the known carelessness of the compositors of 
F,, — tbe cajHtals M and P (in Mira. and Pro^ arc so much alike, in the hand-writing 
of the lime, that they might easily be mistaken the one for the other. — Stakhton 
(Atkenttiim, 16 Nov, 1S7Z) : A careful examination of this speech and its surround- 
ings convinces me that it is Miranda's. It lacks much of the delicacy and gentleness 
which pervade ber langui^e in other scenes, yet not more than is natural, considering 
tbe crime her father had just laid to Caliban's charge. Moreover, if il sounds haish 
for ber, it is infinitely loo raild for Prospero when compared with his previous and 
■abMqtient language to this ' poisonous slave.' [Staunton's Hnal reason is tbe samr 
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Which any print of goodnefle wilt not take, 

Being capable of all ill : I plttied thee, 415 

Took pains to make thee fpeak, taught thee each houre 

One thing or other : when thou didft not (Sauage) 

Know thine owne meaning ; but wouldft gabble, like 

A thing mofl brutifh, 1 endow'd thy purpofes 

With words that made them knowne : But thy vild race 420 

(Tho thou didft learn) had that in't, which good natures 

Could not abide to be with ; therefore waft thou 

Deferuedly confin'd into this Rocke, who hadft 423 

414, Whick'l Who Dry. Pope, Han. Skciv...wouUsiy^a.r\,. Cap. 

iHi7/] TwV/ Ff, Rowe. Pope, Han. ^\%.mianing; hit] Ff. meaning, 

Johns, Steev. Mai. Var. Knt, Coll. Sing. iut Pope, 

Ktly, Sttt. Clke. 420. vM] wi!JV/i]son. 

417, 418. didjl ... Knini)... mouldy 423,424, 'jihe...prifan'\ Om, Pope, 
■.Buldst ... Skew ...didst Hid. couldst... Han. Separate line, Tbeob. et seq, 

as lliat put forth by Theobald and Capell, that vithout this speech Miranda would 
have been loo much of a ' dummy in the scene,' — En.] 

415, capable] Staunton: Here, as in many oiiier places, 'capable' signifies 
impttssibU, susceptible. 

418. Know] Warburton ai^es speciously for his emendation shew. ' Sure a 
brute,' he says, ■ lo which Caliban is compared, doth know its own meaning, that is, 
knows what it would be at. This, indeed, it cannot do, it cannot shew its meaning 
to others. Besides, Prospera expressly says thai Caliban had 'poiposes'; which, 
in other words, is that be did "know his own meaning.' — Heath (p, 11): When 
Prospero liist met with Caliban, Ihe latter would gabble out certain uncouth noises 
like the jabbering of an ape, destitute of any determinate meaning ; and though he 
bad, indeed, purposes, yet be had never adapted an; of these noises to a particular 
expression of them, oor, perhaps, could signify them twice snccessively by (be Same 
precise sound. So that, though be bad purposes, and knew the purposes he had, yel 
it may very properly and truly be said that he did not know his own meaning; that 
is, the meaning of that gabble he was perpetually uttering without any certain design 
or determinate signiticalion. — Cafucl (6otT) ; The whole animal world, each individ- 
ual of it, cannot but have knoviledge of what itself /(/'^oifj ,■ and to a large part of 
it is given means of expressing these purposes, by look, action, or sound; Caliban, aa 
> brute, had his pm^ioses. and some means of expresung (hem ; but short of what bis 
human part might have, and of what it bad al (his time through Prospero's teaching. 
— W. A. Wright : The text as il stands signifies ' know how to attach meaning to 
the Eoimds thou didst utter,' 

420. racej Steevens: That is, original disposition, inborn qualities. — Staunto.'4: 
Thai is, Hatwe, essence. 

421. (Tbo thou didst leam]] A skillful touch. Caliban's rhythmical language 
and. at times, poetic imagery prove that he bad been an apt pupil, and that he did 
indeed learn. — Ed. 

423, 424. Deseruedly , . . Deseru'd] This repetition of almost the same word 
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Deferu'd more then a prifon. 

C(U. You taught me Language, and my profit on't 425 

Is, I know how to curfe : the red-plague rid you 
For learning me your language. 

Prof. Hag-feed, hence : 
Fetch vs in Fewell, and be quicke thou'rt beft 
To anfwer other bufmeffe : ftirug-'ft thou (Malice) 430 

If thou negleftft, or doft vnwillingly 
What I command, He racke thee with old Crampes, 432 

414- Defent'd'l daerv'd dtalh Nich- \th-<u ■aieri' Warb.). quick, tkou 'ert 

oUon (N, & Qu. in, in, 18). i/st ^corrected to Ihou ^rl in EmU), 

429. guuii tkou'Tt iefi] F,F,. piui. Cap. SteeT. MaJ. Vht. Km, Hal. guici, 

thim art btjl F^. q«iik, tkou wer'l best tkou'ri bat, CoU. et cet, 
Rowe. quick {thou 'wcrt bat) Pope + 

attracted Walker's adentioD. (The Dine syllable line which Theobald, followed b; 
all modem edilors, made bj transferring ' who hadst ' of line 423 to the beginnmg of 
hoe 424, Walker aays is < an alien 10 Shakespeare.') ' It is possible,' he says {Cril. 
i, 287), ' he may have written "Justly conlin'd iolo tliia rock who hadst Deserr'd more 
than a prison," or the like. But, strange as it seems, I camiol help suspecting that 
" deservedly " haa been foisted into the teit; "therefore waat thou Conlin'd JQlO this 
rock, who hadst deserv'd More than a prison." Note the difierence in the flow.' 

423, confln'd into] See line 322, above. 

424. See line 65, above. 

426. red'plague] Grbv (i, 13) suggcsis that this might refer to the nd crosses set 
upon the doors of houses iafecled with the pestilence iu Shakespeare's time ; in 'pre- 
ceding plagues they sometimes made use of black crosses.' — Stekvens saj's roundly, 
without offering any authority, that the 'erysipelas was anciently called the "red- 
plague." '—Dr KrautH {PAila. Sh. Soc.) believed that the • red-plague ' a leprosy 
from the descriptions in Leuit. xiii. See also Cariol, IV, i, 3; Tro. Sf Cress. II, i, 
20. — Halliwell: In the Genera/ Practise of Physicke, 160S, p. 675, three different 
kinds of plague sore are mentioned ; ' sometimes it is red, otherwhiles yellow, and 
sometimes blacke, which is the very woisl and most veuimous.' .... An early MS 
medical commonplace-book, in my possession, says, 'the plague and pestilence, or 
red plage, doth moste abounde from Midsomer to Autume,' &c. The same volume 
prescribes blood-letting every (wenty-fbur hours for this disease, which Steevens erro- 
neously supposed was the erysipelas. 

426. rid] Malone: That is, destroy. 

427. leamirg] The use of this word in the sense of teaching is still far from 
uncommon in this country.- -W. A. WRIGHT refers to the Prayer- Book Version of 
Psalm XKv, 4; ' Lead me forth in thy truth and learn me.' — See Abbott, § 291. 

429. thou'rl best] For this perverted phrase, see Abbott, g 230. Observe in the 
Teitual Notes the embarrassment which the apostrophe caused the early editors. 

432. old] Abbott refers to the Porter's ' old turning of the key ' in Maeb. II, iii, 
3. But I doubt if the two are parallel; 'old turning,' 'old swearing,' 'old coil.' and 
the like, whereof Schmidt will give examples, have an air of jocularity which caooot 
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Fill all thy bones with Aches, make thee rore, 433 

That beafts Ihall tremble at thy dyn. 

Ccd. No, 'pray thee. 435 

I miift obey, his Art is of fuch pow'r, 
It would controll my Dams god Setebos, 437 

434. 730/] Tht Rowe i. 436-438. [Aiide. Cap. el »eq. 

pcisibly lie id Prospero's speech. < Old cramps ' refer, I Ihink, to the cramps which 
CaliboQ had aforetime, and of whcae power be had ex|)erience. — Ed. 

433. Aches] J, P. Kemblb (Boadea's Lifi, ii, 520) : If the old use and ptonun- 
ciation of the word achis can be decided by authority, I should flunk Baret, in his 
Alvearit, 1580, coDclusive on the question: 'The Acbe or payneof body or miDde To 
haue ache, payne, or grief: to be soty. Vide Aie.' And under Ate, to which Che 
reader is referred, 'Ake is the Verbe of this substantiue Acb, ch being turned into *.' 
So (hat it appears lliat anciently the monosyllabic and dissyllabic proaunciation dis- 
tinguished the verb and the substantive. — BosWELL: That acht was pronounced in 
the same way as the letter h is placed beyond a doubt by Much Ado, III, iv. 56, 
where a joke is founded upon il. Taylor, tie water- poel, at a much later period, in his 
TTit Worid runs on iVheels.tit&: ' Every cart-horse doth know the letter G very under- 
standingly; and H hath lie in his bones.' Swift has the same pronunciation in his 
City Shower: 'Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage.' — Dyce; Here is an 
instance from Blackmore : ' Cripples, with aches and with age opprest, Craw-1 on their 
crutches to the grave for rest.' — Eliza, 1705, ii, p. 249 Staunton is entirely cor- 
rect when he says that the distinction between the subatantiTe and the verb, the one 
achi and the other ake, is invariably marked in the Folio. That the substantive aclu 
was pronounced soft is clear enough from Barel's Ahitarie, from Beatrice, in Muih 
Ado, from Taylor, the water-poet, and, finally, W. A. Wright gives in full (he eicel- 
lent epigram from Heywood, merely referred to by Boswell ; ' Of the letter H ' (p. 
Ill, .^«(i^ A"^. .ffiTtnW), ' H is worst among letters in (he crosse row. For if thou 
finde him other in thine elbow. In thine arme, or leg, in any degree, In thine head, 
or teeth, in thy toe or knee. Into what place soever H may pike him, Where euer yon 
find ache, (hou shal( not like him.' See ' My old bones akes,' III, iii, 5. — Walker 
(K-n. 117) queries whether it were not pronounced atih, and quotes (he rhyme of 
' match ' with ' ach,' from Spenser's Shtfierd's Cattndar, viii ; and ' atch ' from Har 
rington; and (be rhyme of 'catches ' and ' aches' from Hudibras. 'Compare,' adda 
Walker, ' bail and batch, &c. Vet would Butler have scrupled to rhyme atch with 
aUch t Was the word pronounced both ways ?' 

437. SetcbOB] Farmer: Perhaps Shakespeare had read Eden's /firturf 0^ Ttvi- 
vayle, 1 57 7, p. 134. [The passage here referred (o, and of which Farmer gives only a 
few tines, is to be found in the account of Magellan's voyage, on which he started in Au- 
gust, 1519. When in ' the 49 degree and ahalfevnder the pole Anlartykc theyespyed,' 
a giant, ' so bj^ge, that the heade of one of owr men of a meane stature, came but to 
bis waste,' he hod ' a lai^ heade and grea( cares lyke vnto a mule, with the body of 
a camel, and tayle of a horse. The feete of the giant were foulded in the skynne 
after Ihe manner of shoos. Vppon bis cheekea were paynted two hartes, and rcdde 
circles abow( his eyes. The heare of his headde was coloured whyte.' After reading 
ibis description, and learning thai when a looking-glass was shown him he started 
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And make a vafTaile of him. 438 

Pro. So flaue, hence. Exit Cal. 

Enter Ferdinand & Ariel, inuiJMe playing & finging. 440 

Ariel Song, Cotne vnto tkefe yellow fands, 
and then take hands : 
Curtjied when you haue, and kijl 
the wilde waues wltijl: 444 

439, Exit C»l.] Oin. FjF,. F,F^, 

440, Scene V. Pop« + , 444. Inparenlhcsis, Wurb. C»p.SleeT. 
[Mntick. Re-enter Ariel, in vis- Mai. Var. Between commas or dube« : 

iMe, Ferd. following. Cap. Hal. Sing. Wh. i, Dyce, Ktly, Jeph, Sla. 

441, 460. Ariel Songi Ariel's Song Clke. Hunter, 

tatcli in such Bfrrighl that he ' ouerthrewe two tbal tloode nearest about bym,' cut we 
wonder that he baa survived in the Gcdgraphiea of oar infant daya ai the typical 
PatagoQJan ? Two of Ibeae giiDti the < Capilayne Magellan tooke by deceyte by 
loading (hem with ptesenls and Chen causing shackeli of iren to be put on theyi 
legges, makynge signes that he wold also giue them those chaynes ; but they begunoe 
to double, and when at last they sawc how they were deceaued they lored lyke bulles 
' and cryed vppon (heyr greate deuyll Sttebos to heipe them.' One of these two giant( 
remaioed with Magellan for several months. ■ On a lyme, as one nude a croesc before 
bim »od kyssed it, shewynge it vnto bym, he suddeynely cryed oot Stteios, and 
declared by signes that if they made any more crosses, Sttcbos wold enter into his 
body and make him brust.' — A btiife Didaration of tht Vyage er Navigation madt 
aiovitt tht Warldt . . . .by Antonie Pygafetta, . . . . tn the wkUh Ferdinando M^a- 
lianes, a PoritigaU (ictiwi nwn cauli Magellonus), was gtnerall Cafiilaytu 0/ tht 
natiit, 1526. Arber's Reprint, p. 252. It is, perhaps, noteworthy that just before 
this account (which is greatly abridged) of these Patagonian giants, tbeie were two 
separate occasions on which 'the fyers cauled saynte Helen, saynle Nicholas, and 
saynl Clare appered vppon the maal and Cabels of the shyppes.' — Ed.] 

440. inuisible] Stekvens: 1q the vraid robe of the Lord Admiral's men, 1598, 
was ' a robe for to goo invisibell,' [Henslowe's Diary, Sh. Soc. Reprint, p. 277.] 

441, &c. E. W, GossE [Alhfnaum, 4 Dec. 1874) compares with this song Hero's 
first speech to Leander (Marlowe's IVoris, iii, p. 19, ed. Dyce), ' where she is letting 
him know how he can find ber tower, and describes it as standing " where all is tiiAisl 
and still. Save that the sea playing on ytllow land. Sends forth a rattling murmur to 
the land." It appears to me,' continues Cosse, "beyond all question (and I may be 
allowed to add that Mr Swinburne, who of all men living ought to understand besi 
the relations between Shakespeare and Marlowe, entirely concurs with me) thai an 
echo of the dead shepherd's words, wrilleo when Shakespeare himself, though so 
nearly of the same age as Marlowe, was still quite incapable of forming lines of such 
magical music, was ringing in the ears of the younger poet when he wrote the song 
\a TXe Ttmpisl, and if so it is not wholly unimportant as giving another minute clue 
to the feeling the greatest of writers hod for the wonderful creature, who, had he 
lived, might have grown into a greater poet still thai) Shakespeare.' {As great, per- 
haps, in some respects, but where in Marlowe, among lesser trails, is the promise of 
the iniinile wit that can set Che whole world on a roar? — Ed.] 

443. Idst] Steevens: As was anciently done at Che beginning of some dance*- 
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[443, 444. kist the Wilde waues whiat:] 
•0 ia HtH. VIII : I, iv, 95 : 'I were unmannerly to take you out, And not to kisi 

444. the wilde waues whist] Steevens; That is, the wild waves being sitini. 
So in Spenser's Fatrie Qutme, b. vii, c. 7 [line 533] : ' So was the Titaness put 
downe, and whist.' And Milton seems to have had our author iti his eye. See stanza 
5 of his ffymn m the Nativity.- 'The winds with wonder whist, Smoothly the 
waters kiss'd.' So, again, both Loid Surrey and Fbaer, in their translations of the 
second book of Virgil: ' Conticuere omnes. They wbisled all'; and Lily, in his 
Maid's Mttam(trfAosk, 1600; 'But everything is quiet, wbist, and still.' — Knight's 
indignadon is stirred by (he treating of this line as a parenthesis by Warbarton, 
although it is Sleevena whom Knight supposes to be the culprit. 'This is,' he 
says, ' one of the many instances of a poetical idea being utterly destroyed by false 
punctuation. If Sleevens is right, and the wild waves are silent, then, of course, the 
spirits have courtesied (paid courtesies to) themselves, and kissed themselves. But 
look at the exquisite beauty of the iavocation, as written by the poet ; W^en voa have 
courtesied to the wild waves, and kissed them into silence.' — Staitnton is ready to 
accept both punctuations ; if an allusion to the old ceremony of curtsying and kissing 
is intended, then the parenthesis is right ; but the punctuation of the Folio, however, 
afTords ' an intelligible and poetic meaning.' — HaLliWelL doubts if Knight's inter- 
pretation be correct, ' the ear requiring a pause ' alter ' kiss'd.' ' The allusion,' he 
adds, ' is to the ancient custom of kissing at dances, which occasioned the indignant 
censure of Stubbes, who amusingly calls it, ' clipping, culling, kissing and bussing, 
smouching and slabbering one of anollier.'^ Dyce, too, believes Sleevens is right in 
his parenthesis (and, what is a little remarkable in that vadllating editor, retains the 
same opinion throughout his three editions) ; ' the poet bad an eye,' he thinks, ' to the 
ceremonies which were formerly oheerved at the commencement of certain dances.' — 
JOURDAIN (p. 138) denies that 'whist' means silent. 'Why should the waves be 
silent ?' he asks, ' Surely they are wanted to pipe ; and with the secondary Arglosaxon 
verb iiaistfian, to pipe, fife, before us, I submit that wAisi is the base of vihistU, and 
that the poet best explains his own meaning in " To dance our ringlets to the whiil- 

ling wind, Therefore the winds, fifing to «i in vain;' Sic.—MiW. N. D. IT, i. 

The " wild waves" were required to keep time as the music' A similar view was 
taken twenty-five years later, in ISSS, by C. A. Wabd {N. &f Qu. 6th S. xii, 104). 
to whom the passage seems to mean that the ' sad sea waves will -whisl-le their low 
dirge as you " foot it," ' &c. This note of Ward is uninteltigible to me ; he plumply 
denies the existence of Steevens's remark, and yet refers to Milton's Hymn, which 
Steevens cites. — Jephson also virtually accepts the parenthesis, and pronounces the 
line a nominative absolute, a parenthetic member of the sentence, not depending on 
any other. 'A form of the word is still used by the vulgar in Ireland, who say 
"whist," meaning be siieni. Whist, the game at cards, is said to be so called because 
those who play it must be hushed or silent.' — Br, Nicholson (A'. &' Qu. 3d S. ii, 
27, 1866) would punctuate so as ' to indicate that, as was the custom, they were to 
take hands when or after that they bad curtsied and kissed, and the next line I would 
make a separate invocation, thus: "Come unto these yellow sands; And then take 
hands, Curt'sied when yon have, and kissed :— Ye wild waves whist !— Foot it featly," ' 
&c. See line 446 for Nicholson's arrangement of the rest of the song, — Caubkidge 
Editors: This punctuation [i. e. the Folio's, except in the omission of the comma 
after ' have '] seems to be supported by what Ferdinand says in lines 455, 456, &c. 
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FooU itfeatly heere, and there, andfweete Sprights beare 445 
the burthen. Burthen difperfedly. 

445, 446. beaie tbe burfbeQ] the bur- 446. dirperredly] ditpersedlT witkuD. 

then betre Drjden, Pc^ ct *eq. Dyce. 

[To this note W. A. Wright, id the Clarendon Edition, adds ;] But if we take 
' kiss'd ' to refer to (he fairies, wbo, before beginning their dance, courtsy to and kiss 
their paitneis, the words, ' the wild wares whist,' must be read pareDthettcalljr, ' [be 
wild waves being silent,' and as it is Ariel's mu^c that stills (he waves and not the 
fairies, this seems to be the better reading. — Allen {Phila. Si. Sai.) : Perhaps Ihe 
Folio can be better sustained by conceiving the action (has : the nymphs are formed 
on Ihe sands for a dance ; the waves are converted by the poet's imagination into a 
crowd of spectators, restless and noisy until the spectacle shall begin; when the 
nymphs indicate, by taking hands, courtesying lo, and kii,sing, partners, that they afe 
be^miing, (he waves are husbed by the signal into silent attention; and thus the 
nymphs do, in iffirl, ' kifs the wild waves wbill,' although they actually Idss, not the 
wavts, but each other. [Allen's interpretation is to me the best— Ed,] 

445. Poote it featly] Dyce {Frai Notts, p. ii) ; This eipression, which is now 
so familiar to us from Ariel's song, was certainly an unusual one in the days of 
Shakespeare, who probably caught it from a line in Lodge's Glauaa and Scilla, 
1589; 'Footing it fcatlie on tie grassie grotmd.' — Sig. A3. 

445, &c. Capell's arrangement has been generally adopted from his day to the 
preseot ; in the few cases in which it has been discarded it was probably not under- 
stood. The whole song is Ariel's, interrupted only by the burthen, which is simply 
the barking of dogs behind (he traverses. Capell prints thus : 

foot ii /tally km and Ihm ; 
and, sweti sprites Ihe burthen tear. 
Hark, hark! 
bur. Bowgh, wowgh [dispersedly. 

Ihe viatih-iui;^'! bark : 
bur. Bowgh, wowgh \dispersedly. 

Bark, hark! I hear 
the strain of strutting ekantielere 
try, Cock-a-doodle-do. 

Capell hereupon comments : ' There is direction [in F,] for a " burthen " or chorus, 
but no words for it ; it came in therefore at the words ; " Hark, hark !" and consisted 
of a musick that seem'd to come from all parts of the stage (for that is meant by the 
word " dispersedly "), imitative of the barking of dogs ; and this burthen which comes 
twice over is foUow'd by another at the second " Hark, hark 1" the nature of which 
Ariel tells you; and, in both, catches the first notes that usher them in, and accom. 
ponies them with his voice ; aa, in the ueit song, he does manifestly another wild air 
that makes the burthen of that ; Both were favourites, seemingly, of the times they 
were made for; for with the latter song's burthen, they had been treated afore [see 
Mtr, ofVen. Ill, ii, 77]; and of the first's second burthen, the editor has seen a 
trace in some musick belonging to tbot age.' — Br. Nicholson continues the note 
of which a portion was given at line 444 : ' Ariel distinctly calls upon the iweel 
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80 THE TEMPEST ' [act 1, 8C. tt. 

Har&e, harke, bowgh wawgk : the watch-Dogges barke, 447 
bowgh-wawgh. 
Ar. Harkfhark,! heare,tke Jlraine of JlrutHng Chanticlere 

cry cockadidli-dowe, 450 

Fer. Where Ihold this Mufick be ? I'th aire, or th'earth ? 
It founds no more : and fure it waytes vpon 452 

447,448. bovgh wBWgb] In separate 450. cockadidle-dowe] Cock a doodle 

lines, u (lie burthcD, Cap. Steev. Mai. do Drydec 

Var. Coll. Hal. Sing. Dyce, Klly, SMu 451- !"th airt, or iVcarlh?'] in air. 

Cite, Wrt. or earth f Pope, I Ian. VIk air.or tarik 

450. cry] A stage direclion. Daniel, Theob, Waib. Johns. 

kpriies to bear (he bardea, and " Bow, wow " is not sweet, nor a likely mode of 
response from sea-nymphs. Henee I would add [as follows:] 

" [Sipiriis disfitritd/y.] Hark, hark I 
[H^i/kin.] Bow. wow. 
^SfiriSi,] The walch-dogs bark. 
[WiMiB.] Bow, wow." 

' r'oither still, as there was then, as now, a growing tendency to increased stage deco- 
raUon, macbineiy, and shows, I Ihink that (here was intended to be an actual dance 
of sea-nymphs around about the disconsolate Ferdinand ; just at there was a dance 
of fairies aroond Heme's Oak and Sir John, ot of witches around the cauldron in 
Macbitk. The " Hark, hark !" is bf tbem, and in this view the " dispmtdly " indi- 
cates their breaking off suddenly from the circling dance and unjoining hands at the 
alarm of the watch-dogs, just as they finally disperse at the cock-crow.' — Daniel (p. 
10) suggests Chat ' the burthen heard " dispersedly " is the barking of dogs and the 
crowing of cocks,' and that therefore ' cry ' is not a part of Ariel's song, but is ■ 
stage-direction. This suggestion Hudson adopted in his text. 

451, &c. Strachev {Quarterly Reo. July, 1890, p. 119)1 Here, following our 
method of interpretation [which is, that these elves and spirits represent the natural, 
elemental powers and charms of the island], we should say that Ferdinand falls into 
a reverie, which is ao heightened by the soft Sunny scene and climate around him, 
that while he gaies idly and pensively on the waters, and the yellow sands, and (he 
green fields, he feels as though all nature were instinct with life; he watches the 
ebtnng and Bowing tide till Chose countless ripples seem Co be the footsteps of fairies 
who dance, and kiss into gentleness the waves of late so wild ; he looks on Che land- 
scape Cill be hears. Or seems Co hear, che barking of dogs and crowing of cocks, tell- 
ing him that the homes of men are not far disCanC. and chat after all he may noc be so 
utterly, hopelessly alone and cast away as he bad seemed just now ; and then, when 
these brighter fancies are driven back by the sudden recurrence of the sad thought 
that hit father is drowned, even this grief becomes imaginative under the influence 
of the place. His father has not perished, but suffered a rich and strange transfoim*- 
tion below the waten, while sea-nymphs ring his knell in each rolling wave, to which 
he listens Cill it seems to him again that ' (his is no mortal businesi.' 
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Some God 'oth'Iland, fitting on a banke, 453 

Weeping againe the King my Fathers wracke. 

This Muficke crept by me vpon the waters, 455 

Allaying both their fury, and my paiTion 

With it's fweet ayre : thence I haue foUow'd it 

(Or it hath drawne me rather) but 'tis gone. 

No, it begins againe. 4S9 

453. 'oi^'] of the Steer. Drj. 

Hand, fitting^ Ff. Island, Sit- 454. agami^ agaiiat Rowe i. Pope, 

ting Pope et seq. Theob. Han. W«rb. C«p. 

454. Werfing :.iBracie.'\ vntpiHg teracie.'j FI. ivrrci, Rowe ii et 
agauist the Duke ; my Father's nraci'd, leq. 

454. againe] Malone: Id the books of Shakespeare's a^ 'aguii ' U sometuuel 
printed ioMead of against [i. e, oppocite to], which, 1 am petsnaded, was our aatbor'a 
word. The placing Ferdinand in auch a situation that he could still gaze upon the 
wrecked vessel is one of Shakespeare's touches of nature. 'Again,' in its ordinuy 
sense, is inadmissible ; for this would import tbal Ferdinand's tears bad ceased for a 
time ; whereas he himself tells us, afterwards, that from the hour of bis father's wreck 
the; had OA'rr ceased to flow; see line 506, ^lu^, — Steevens: B7 the word > again ' 
I suppose the Prince means only to describe Che repelilion of bis sorrows. Be«des, 
it appeals, from Miranda's description of the slonn, that the ship had been swallowed 
by the waves, and, consequently, could no longer be an object of sight. — Malone 1 
Miranda supposed that this was the case, but we learn from Ariel that this was not so. 
See line 264, above. — Phila. Sit. Soc. (in support of ' againe ') : Ariel brings Ferdi- 
nand to land ' by biiDself.' The ' fever of the mad ' left bim ; and — no longer seeing 
the ship (which was already hidden ' in the deep nook ') — he believed his father to 
have periihed, and gave way to a butst of grief for his loss. Then some impulse of 
hope against hope, or some secret agency of Ariel's, aroused him, and be wandered, 
in search of his father. During his exertions, and while he still felt some ray of hope, 
his grief would be less passionate. But when — after teaching 'an odd angle of the 
isle ' — he had relajised into despair, he then sat down upon a bank, and. giving way 
to a fresh hunt of gnef, wept again the king his father's wreck. It was at this point 
that Ariel. — ^in pursuance of the whispered instructions of Frospero — caused the faery 
music to creep over the waves of the Sea, opposite to the seal of Ferdinand, and — 
having aroused him — led him, by the same infiuence, to move along the shore, paral- 
lel with the sweet air, until he liad reached the cave and (he presence of Miranda. — 
Abbott, £ 27 : 'Again ' is used for again and again, i. e. repeatedly, and hence 
intenMvely almost like amain. 

455. crept] The Third Cambridcb Edition (J891) notes ertept as the reading 
of F,. It is not so in my copy. These variations in copies of the same edition should 
be carefully noted. The; help to emancipate us from the delusion that in the Polio 
we have the text as Shakespeare wrote it. It is well lo be constantly reminded that 
between us and Shakespeare there is a barrier of compositors, and to cling too 
tenaciously to the printed text, or to set up our rest on collation, is to fall into the 
' modem Manii^eeism, the woiship of the Printer's devil.' — Ed. 

457. It's] See line 113 of this Scene. 
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ArieU Song. FuUf adorn fine thy Fatlier lies, 460 

Of his bones are Corrall made : 
Thofe are pearles that were his eies, 
Notldng of lam that doth fade. 
But doth fuffer a Sea-change 
Into fomething rich, &-Jlrange: 465 

Sea-Nimphs liourly ring his knell. 

Burthen : ding dong. 
Harke now I heare them, ding-dong bell. 468 

460. fadom] bthom Dry. 

461. are] is Dry. 
Coirall] comU Klly. 

460. fadom] W. A. Wright: In this «pclling ihe Folios are not uniform, for in 
As You Like It, IV, i, 210, Ibe Fint Folio reads, ' that tbou didsi know how many 
fatbome deepe I am in love' Nor is Shakespeare consistenl in using the singular 
aod plural forms of the word, for we find both used for (be plural. Compare Rimt. 
^Jtd. I, iv, 85, 'Of healths liTe fathom deep'; and Tro. &■ Cras. I, i, 50, ' Reply 
not in how many fathoms deep They lie indrench'd.' 

460, &c. On p. 20Z fed. Bohn) of bis DramaHc Poets Lamb gives the funeral 
dirge for Marcello from Webster's While Devil (p. 146. ed. Dyce), which Cornelia, 
the molber, sings; 

' Call for the robin -red-breast, and the wren. 
Since o'er shady groves they horer, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of uoboried men. 
Call unto his funeral dole 
Tfae ant, Ihe fteld-mouse, and the mole, 
To rear him hillocks, that shall keep him warm, 
And (when gay tombs are robb'd) sustain no hano ; 
But keep Ibe wolf far thence, that's foe to men, 
For with bis naib he'll dig tbetn up again.' 

* I never saw,' says I jmb, ' anything like this Dirge, except the Dilly that remindt 
Ferdinand of his drowned father in TTie Temp/it. As that is of the water, watery; 
(o this is of the earth, earthy. Both have that intenseness of feeling, which seems to 
resolve itself into the elements which it contemplates.' 

463, 464. Steevens ; Tbe meaning is, everything about him tbst is liable to alter- 
ation is changed.— PhiI-LPOTTS ; Compare this with the fine passage in Jdch. Iff.- I, 
iv, 26, describing Ihe bottom of the sea, with its ' Heaps of pearl. Inestimable stones, 
unvalued jewels, All scatter'd in tbe bottom of tbe sea. Some lay b dead men's 
skulls; and in thoie holes Where eyes did once inhabit there were crept, As 't were 
in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems,' &c. ; and notice tbe happy way in which the trag- 
edy cantrasls the relics of mortality with the lost Ireasure, whQe the lighter drama 
fuses them into all that is most lovely and pure in naliue. 

467. Burthen: ding dong] Ja'ViWtfOa't Ckeerfull Ayres or Ballads, lt(xi,\\\i:ie 
words are omitted, but at Ihe end there follows; ' Ding Dong, Ding Doog, Bell.' — Ed. 
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Fer. The Ditty do's remember my drown'd fathei, 
This is no mortall bufines, nor no found 470 

That the earth owes : I heare it now aboue me. 

Pro. The fringed Curtaines of thine eye aduance, 
And fay what thou fee'ft yond. 473 

471. oBw] auitu Pope + . 472. Scene VI, Pope + , 

469. Ditty] W. A. Wright: Properly the words of a song. Compare Bacon, 
^Cjjiy ixivii, p. 156 (ed. Wright), 'And the Z»u:(ji High and Tragkall ; Not nice or 
Dainty') and Eceltsiaiticui xliv, 5, 'Such as fouad out musical tunes, and recited 
verses in writing ' ; where the mai^ina] note on the word ' verses ' if"'!) is ' ditties.' 
See also Massinger, Tht Guardian, iv, 2, 'A well-penn'd ditty.' 

469. remember] Phila. Sh. Soc : That U, commemorate. Cf. ' I»c this in 
remembrance of me.' 

471. owes] Kkauth (Phila. Si. Sa<r, p. ao) ; It is somewhat remarkable tliat in 
the verse ' So sliall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the maji that ownelA this girdle,' A^ti 
iii, tl, in Tyndale, q^ 1526, it reads 'owneth,' but in (he latest Tyndale, of 1534, it 
is ' tmiith^ and so io Cranmer, Genevan, Bishops, and in (he 6rst and all the early 
editions of the Authorised Version ; and il is so given in all the original editions of 
Cruden's Concordanct. In the verse ' he that montth the house shall come and tell 
the priest,' Laiit. xiv, 35, Tyndale, 1530, reads ' omith^ as also Cranmer, Genevan, 
Bishops, and Authorised Version, but Coverdale, 1535, ' owmth.' The change was 
probably made in Blayney's ed., 1769, the Standard Edition. 

472. Of this line Capell says, (hat it ■ has not it's parallel anywhere for stiffness 
and quaintncss.'— Steevens ! Compare Ptr. Ill, ii, 99 ; ' Her eyelids .... Begin to 
part their fringes of bright gold.' — Dickson (Phila. Sk. Sm.) cited, to show that 
Shakespeare eipressed the direction of the eye towards a distant object by the word 
' advance,' or its equivalent, J/en. V: V, Chorus : ' your eyes advance .... straight 
back again to France ' 1 Rom. &" Jul. II, iii, 5 : 'ere the sun advance his burning 
eye'; All'i iVtll, II, iii, 5S ; 'Fair m^d, send forth thine eye'; in the present play, 
IV, i, 201 : ' Advanced their eyelids.' — Coleridge {Sevm Ltctura, p. 124) : Pros- 
pera has just told Miranda a wonderful story, which deeply affected her, and filled 
her with siuprise and astonishment, and for his own purposes be afterwards lulls ber 
to sleep. When she awakes Shakespeare has made her wholly inattentive to the 
present, but wrapped up in the past. An actress who understands the character of 
Miranda would have her eyes cast down and her eyelids almost covering (hem, while 
she was, as il were, living in ber dream. A( this moment Prospero sees Ferdinand, and 
wishes to point bim out lo bis daughter, not only with great, but with scenic solemnily. 
he standing before her, and before the spectator, in the dignified character of a great 
magician. Something was (o appear to Miranda on the sudden and as unexpectedly 
as if the hero of a drama were to be on the stage at (he instant when the curtain is 
elevated. It is under such circumstances thai Prospero says, in a tone calculated at 
once to arouse his daughter's attention, ' The fringed curtains,' &c. Turning from 
the sight of Ferdinand lo his thoughtful daughter, his attention was first struck by 
the dowocas( appearaDce of her eyes and eyelids; and in my humble opinion the 
solemnity of the phraseology assigned to Prospero is completely in character, recol- 
lecting his preternatural capacity, in which the most familiar objects in nature ]iresent 
themselves in a mysterious point of view. 
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Mira. What is't a Spirit ? 
Lord, how it lookes about : Beleeue me fir, 475 

It carries a braue forme. But 'tis a fpirit. 

Pro, No wench, it eats, and fleeps, & hath fuch fenfes 
As we haue : fuch. This Gallant which thou feeft 
Was in the wracke : and but hee's fomething ftain'd 
With greefe (that's beauties canker) y might'ft call him 480 

A goodly perfon ; he hath loft his fellowes, 
And ftrayes about to finde 'em. 

Mir. I might call him 
A thing diuine, for nothing naturall 
I euer law fo Noble. 485 

Pro. It goes on I fee 
As my foule prompts it.* Spirit, fine fpirit, He free thee 
Within two dayes for this. 

Fer. Moft fure the GoddelTe 
On whom thefe ayres attend : Vouchfafe my pray'r 490 

May know if you remaine vpon this Ifland, 
And that you will fome good inftrufHon glue 
How I may beare me heere : my prime requell 
(Which I do laft pronounce) is (O you wonder) 
If you be Mayd, or no ? 495 

474. WhalU't\ ffiai f is't Danitl. 486. //it] Om. Steev.'93. 

is'ta]F(. ir'^aRowe + . ts'tf 4$J. ^fiitt/pirif] Om. Baa. 

a Cap. el wq. 490. [Kneeling. GoU. ii (MS). 

482. 'em\ Ihem Cap. Slee". M»l. Knt, 495. Mayd] Maid F^. modi F^ 

Hal. Sing. Rowe, Pope, Theob. Han. \Vari> M*L 

486. [Aside. Pope. SleeT.'93, Var. 
It gets en] It gees Cap. 

479. but] For this use of 'but,' n^ud-a% ixctft, tKt Abbott, S 110. 

4S9. Farmer (p. 43) ; It seems cbat ShaVspeare, in 7^ Tcmpist, hath been sus- 
pected of traoslaling some expressions of Vii^l ; witness the Dra ctrle. [Presum- 
abty, Furmer is bere answering a genuine criticism; Init I bave been unable to find, 
earlier than Farmer himself, any such claim for Shakespeare here, as thai which the 
leanied Fellow of Emmanuel here proceeds to deride, and, as he thinks, lo demolish, 
by showing that StanybuTsl. in his Vergil, 1583, trtmslates Dea cerit by ' No doubt, 
a goddessc.' Farmer is usually a paitem of eiactness, but it does look here as though 
he were pommelling a foe of his own creation. — Ed.] 

492. that] See Abbott, $ 2%i, for other examples of the omission of 'that' at 
the beginning of a sentence, and then inserting it to connect a more distant clause 
with the coDJunctioD on which the clause depends. 

495. Mayd] With but two or three exceptions the perversion of F^ madi, held a 
pUce in all editions, down to Singer's Gist edtiion in 1S36 ; unce then every editor 
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Mtr. No wonder Sir, 496 

But certainly a Mayd. 

wiihont «iceptioD, I believe, has roUoved tbe Fiitl Folio, whose reading is *o clearljr 
right that it would be scarcely worth while to give much space to the commeiits 
theieoD, were it oot that ooe of the objects of this edition is to give, to a certain ex- 
tent, the history of Shakespearian aiticism. — W*RBintTON, accepting made in Ferdi- 
nand's speech, conceiTed that Miranda, an utter stranger to the Batter; invented by 
vicious and designing men, ■ prettil; ' illustrated tbe ' singularity of her character by 
the pleasant misulce ' of her answer. ■ It could not enter into her imagination that 
any one should be willing to have his fellow-creature believe that be thought her a 
goddess, or an immortal.' — Johnson (one of the exceptions, who read 'maid') 
thinks that Warburton ' has here found a beauty ' which Shakespeare ■ never intended. 
Ferdinand asks ber not whether she was a crtaied being, a qoeslion which, if he 
meant it, be bos ill expressed, but whether she was unmanned ; for after the dialogue 
which Prospero's interruption produces, he goes on punuing his farmer question : " O, 
if a virgin, I'll make you Queen of Naples." ' — Faruek. upholds Warburton, and 
cites a passage from Fletcher's Sea Voyage (a drama closely imitatir^ The Tempal), 
where Albert addresses the ladies in his desert island as < goddesses ' ; and also a pas- 
sage from 7%e Faerie Quiene, Bk III, Canto v, St. 35, where Timias asks Belphtebe, 
'Aagell or Goddesse, doe I call thee right ?' &c. The wonder is that Fanner was so 
moderate in the number of his citations. — T. WaetoN supplemcnled Farmer's quo- 
tations by citing Milton's Comus, 265: 'an imitation which explains Shakespeare.' 
— Maijjne, also an advocate of F^, cited Drydeo's Version; Lodge's descriplioa 
of Fawoia, the Pcrdila of Winter's Tale ; and urges, as adding strength to his posi- 
tion, that there is no article prefiied to maid. — StEEVENS also followed his friend, 
Dr Farmer, deserting tor once his associate-editor, of whose association he had boasted 
that his own was the only name that bad ever appeared on tbe same title-page with 
Dr Johnson's, and, furthermore, despite the common-sense, epigrammatic decision in 
favour of ' maid ' by MoNcK Mason (Comments art Beau. &- Fl. p. 5), to the effect 
that ' readers are to determine wbelher they will adopt a natural and simple expres- 
sion which requires dd comment, or one which tbe ingenuity of maoy commentalois 
has but imperfectly supported.' — Holt (p. 34) and Capell I6I11) both uphold the 
First Folio. The former says: 'sure the knowledge whether she was single was very 
material and very natural. Ferdinand felt a growing passion, and was willing lo bw 
satisfied as soon as possible whether that grand obstacle of her being already engag'd 
stood in his way.' Capell says of the word 'maid,' 'the user of it imagining just at 
that time that he's addressing a goddess; which mistake he comes out of towards his 
^leech's end, as his question demonstrates.' With the Variomro of '21 the discus- 
sion closes, except a faint echo, where Collier, in his first edition, says (he omitted 
the remark in his later editions) that ' Miranda's answer is to be taken in the same 
sense as Ferdinand's qoestion,' where ' maid ' is used in its general sense ; and Dycb 
{Fern Notes, p. 11) thereupon obaerves with emphasis, ' I differ eotirely from Mr Col- 
lier about the meaning of Miranda's answer. She ploys on the word maid : " But, 
certainly a maid," i. e. a virgin.' In Massinger's Great Duke of Florence, III, i, 
Sanaurro Says to Cozmo: 'I have seen a maid, sir; But, if that I have judgement, 
no such wonder As she was deliver'd to you.' If this illustrate the present passage 
at all, and Gilford thinks it does, it merely tbows that the modern interpretation ts 
right.— Ed. 
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Fer. My Language? Heauens : 498 

I am the beft of them tliat fpeake this fpeech, 
Were I but where 'tis fpoken. 500 

Pro. How ? the belt ? 
What weHt thou if the King of Naples heard thee ? 

Fer. A fmgle thing, as 1 am now, that wonders 
To heare thee fpeake o( Naples: he do's heare me. 
And that he do's, I weepe : my felfe am Naples, 505 

Who, with mine eyes (neuer fmce at ebbe) beheld 
The King my Father wrack't 

Mir. Alacke, for mercy. 

Fer. Yes faith, & all his Lords, the Duke oi MUlaine 
And his braue fonne, being twaine. 510 

49E. [Rising. Coll. ii (MS). 507. viratk't'\ vireck'd Hao. 

506. neurr] ne'er Pi)pe + , Cap. 

502. thou] Throughout ihe rest of this Scene, as in the opening Scene of As 
y<m Like It, it is woith while to note the TBiyiog moods expressed by the use of 
'thou' and ' you,' Skcal's excellent rule ( William of FaUmi, Pref. iclii) should be 
remembered, that ' Thou is the language of a lord to a servant, of an equal to an equal, 
and expresses companionship, love, permission, defiance, scorn, threnteniDg; whilst 
jv is the language of a servant to a lord and of compliment, and further expresses 
honoor, submission, entreaty.' — Abbott, § 232, says, furthermore, that a master find- 
ing fault oflen resorts to the unfamiliar you, see line 516. Note also the change of 
address in the Fifth Act, vhere Prospero reveals himself. At limes, however, mere 
euphony, I think, or the position of the word in the line, appean to have decided the 
choice. — Ed. 

503. single] W. A. Wright : Ferdinand plays upon the word. He believes that 
himself and the King of Naples are one and the same person ; he therefore uses this 
epithet with a reference to its fiirther sense of solitary, and So feeble and helpless. 
Compare Macb. I, vi, 16. 

509, 510. Duke . . . sonne] Theobald (ed. ii) : Here seems a slight fotgeiful- 
ness in our poet. Nobody was lost in the wreck, and yet we have no such character 
as the Duke of Milan's son. No doubt in his first plan he had mark'd Out such a 
character, but, on second thought, found it unnecessary. — Halliwell was the first to 
suggest that this difficulty might be attributed to the old play or novel on which this 
drama is founded. — HoLT is the only one who has attempted to defend the text, 
which he does lamely. ■ If 'tis considered,' observes Holt, ' as an entmieratioD of 
some of the highest of the lords, who, with the king, suffered shipwreck, which does 
not necessarily imply being drown'd, being himself an instance of the contrary, it 
may very grammatically be referr'd to the king's brave son, meaning himself; who 
might with great propriety be reckon'd one of his father's lords, tho' with as great 
good manners he mentions the duke first. And then the sense will be, I am King 
of Naples myself, who beheld the king, my father, and all bis lords wreck'd; his 
brave ton and the Duke of Milan being two of those lords. Shakespeare mnde 
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Pro. The Duke o{ Millaine 511 

And his more brauer daughter, could controll thee 
If now 'twere fit to do't : At the firft fight 
They haue chang'd eyes : Delicate Ariel, 

lie fet thee free for this. A word good Sir, 5^5 

I feare you haue done your felfe fome wrong : A word. 

511-515. 7a/...riif] Aside, Wh.Dyce 516. you hmu'\ yim'tit Pope + , Dyce 

Coll. Cam. Su. Oke. ii, iii. 

513-515. At. ..this] Aside, Cap. 

DM of this harsh construction for the sake of Ihe antithesis ia " son " aod " daugh- 
ter." ' II does not seem lo have occurred (o Holt that Ferdinand would scarcely 
luTe spokeo of bimsetf as a ' brave ' young man, or that Ferdinand's living presence 
was a refutation of (he belief that the same fate bad overtaken him which he waa 
Bwe had overtaken his father. It is clear that Ferdinand believed himself to be the 
aole survivor of the nreck, and that the antithesis used by Frospero referred to a son, 
real or imaginary, of the usurping Milan, and merely for the sake of an antithesis 
Uke this it is hardly necessary that an actual character should be supplied and 
added to the list of Dramatis Fersoox. It is certoioly possible that there is here 
neither an oversight nor a remnant of the older play or novel, — .Staunton, however, 
thinks otherwise ; he suggests [Athenaian, l6 Nov, 1S72] that Francisco is the cha- 
racter here referred to, and that io the list of 'Actois' Names ' he should have been 
styled ' SOD to tie usurping Duke of Milan ' ; but that the editor of the Folio, instead 
of thus designating him, carelessly coupled him with Adrian as one of the ' Lords.' 
Otherwise we are 'driven lo suppose,' says Staunton, ' that, to shorten the repre- 
seQlatioQ, the character as delineated by Shakespeare was altogether struck out by the 
actors, while the allusiou to it was inadverteotly retained.' — Ed. 

513. moie brauerU For other instances of double comparatives, see Abbott,S 11, 
or Shakespeare, /uJiiJw. 

513. control!] Johnson : That is, confute thee, uaanswerably contradict thee. — 
Walker [jCrit. ii, 303) has collected eight or ten instances, as late even as in Swill, 
where ' control ' ia used in this sense. To Staunton's question, therefore, whether 
' control ' be not here a misprint for cansBli, DVCE answers emphatically, ' Surely not,' 
and refers to Johnson and Walker, as just cited. 

513. At the first sight] Coleridge (p. 88): It is love at first sight, and it 
appears to me that in all cases of real love it'is at one moment that it takes place. 
That moment may have been prepared by previous esteem, admiration, or even affec- 
tion, — yet love seems to require a momentary act of volition, by which a tncit bond 
of devotion is imposcii, — a bond not to be thereafter broken without violating what 
should be sacred in our nature. How Gnely is this true Shakespearian scene con- 
trasted with Dryden's vulgar alteration of it, in which a mere ludicrous psycholc^cal 
experiment, as it were, is tried, — displaying nothing but indelicacy without passion. 
Prospero's interruption of the courtship has oflen seemed to me to have had no suf- 
ficient motive ; still, his alleged reason, ' Lest too light winning make the prize light,' 
is enough for the ethereal connections of the romantic inoagination, although it would 
not oe so for the historical. 

516. Steevzns ; That ia, I fear that in asserting yourself to be the King of Naples 
jou have uttered a falsehood, which is below your character, and consequently injtui 
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S^. Why fpeakes my father fo vngently ? This j 17 

Is the third man that ere I Taw : the firft 
That ere I figh'd for : pitty moue my father 
To be enclin'd my way. 520 

Fer. O, if a Virgin, 
And your affeftion not gone forth, He make you 
The Queene ai Naples. 

Pro. Soft fir, one word more. 
They are both in eythers pow'rs : But this fwift bufines 525 

I mufl vneafie make, leaft too light winning 
Make the prize fight. One word more : I charge thee 
That thou attend me : Thou do'ft heere vfurpe 
The name thou oVft not, and hail put thy felfe 
Vpon this Ifland, as a fpy, to win it 530 

From me, the Lord on't. 

Fer. No, as I am a man. 532 

517-510. [Aside. Cap. 526. UajT] lift F, e( »eq. 

517. vngenily\ urgently Ff, Johns. 527. One word tnirre'] Sir, one viont 

^\%. ere I /mii\ / ir'fr laio Thcob. nwrr Pope + , Cap. Om tBord tiutre, ar 

Warb. Johns. Sleev.'SS. I saw eer Ktly. 

Mai. 527,528. /,..in^] To Ariel. Pope, Han. 

525-517. [Aside. Johns. I charge tkce—Dott tkm aUendmet— 

525. TTiey are] Tie/re Pope + , Dyce Wilson. 

ii.iii. 532. /am] /Roweii. /■»> Pope + , 

/i>a;'«]/«o'rF,,Rowe+,'Wb.U. Dyce u, iii. 

oos 10 yooT honour. Ste Jtfer. f{%r.i, IV, ii, 161.— Kraitth (PAila. SA. SiK.p.21): 
Ferdinand, by assuming a name he 'owed' not, and thereby disguising himself, proved 
that he had come to the island for no good purpose, most probably as a spy and as a 
usurper, and had thereby done himself the wrong and in/ury of the severe penalty 
which he had incurred. — Cambridge Editoks: See this phrase used in a similar 
•ense in .^mj. /or ^iMj. I, ii, 39. — Jephson: You have done yourself 'some injuS' 
tice ' in making yourself out to be King of Naples. — W. A. Wrioht : A polite way 
of saying, ' you are much mistaken,' or something plainer still. See Mer. Wivet, III, 

ii,22I. 

521, 522. For the ellipses here, see Abbott, 5 387. Also ' if heed me,' II, i, 234. 

515. both in eythers pow'rs] Abbott, § 12: In this passage 'both' seems pal 
for eaek, or ' either ' used for each other. There may, however, be an ellipsis of each 
after 'both.' Compare 'A thousand groans .... Came (one) on another's neck,' — 
Soitn. 131. It is natural to conjecture that this is a misprint for oru or others. But 
compare, ' I think there is not half a kiss to choose Who loves another best.' — H'int. 
T. IV, iv, 176. 

52S. attend me] For other examples of the omission of the prepoution, see 
Abbott, § zoo ; again, see § 369, for the sutjunctive after verbs of command and 
entreaty, as in 'that they grinde,' IV, i, 3S6. 
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^r. Tiler's nothing ill, can dwell in fuch a Temple, 533 

If the ill-fpirit haue fo fayre a houfe, 
Good things will ftriue to dwell with't 535 

Pro, Follow me. 

Prof. Speake not you for him : hee's a Traitor : come, 
He manacle thy necke and feete together : 
Sea water (halt thou drinke : thy food ftiall be 
The frelh-brooke Muflels, withered roots, and huskes 540 

Wherein the Acome cradled. Follow. 

Per. No, 
I will refift fuch entertainment, till 
Mine enemy ha's more poVr. 

He drawes, and is charmed from mouing. 545 

Mira. O deere Father, 
Make not too rafli a triall of him, for 
Hee's gentle, and not feaifull. 54^ 

534. ahou/i\ ax Aout^ Rove + , StecT. 537. net ysul yeu not Rowe ii, Pope, 
MaL Var. Haa. 

537. Prof.] Repealed ftom line 536, 540. Majfils\ MuicUs Rowe. museels 

tbe iMt liDc of preceding page, Ff. Jobos. 

[To Miraod. John*. 547. ra/k'} harsh Heuh. 

543. and} ihif Han. Quincy MS. 

533. can} For the omissJon of (be relatiTe, ice Abbott, 5 ^44. 

535. witb't] Allen (Phiia. SA. See. p, 3t) ; Miranda's Uiesis i* Uiat Ibe breast 
of Ferdiiuuid is a temple, in which no ill thing or being does or can dnetl. Her 
proof is: Grant tbU tbe iV/apirit may have origiaally seized upon the temple aa his, 
good things (or good spirits) — recognisiDg it to be nghtfully their own — would beve 
expelled the ill spirit and so haic held it themselves, to the total exclusion of any- 
thing ill. (For surely Miranda would spoil her l<^c by making the good spirits 
fight for the fair house and succeed only so far as to be joint-tenants io it with (he 
ill spirit)— Either, therefore, i. For 'with't' read in V, or 2. ' With ' = Lat apud. 
Germ, hey, Fr. chet, preposition of residtnci m, of which use no example is known 
elsewhere, 

• 53^7 537- Pro- • • ■ Pros.] This division of Prospero's speech is due to a printer's 
error ; line 536 is tbe last line on one page of (he Folio, and line 537 is tbe Gist line 
on tbe next. 

54S. gentle, and not fearful)] Warburton: Miranda had frequently beheld 
Caliban under that kind of discipline with which her father here threatens Ferdi 
nand. The perversity of Caliban's nature and the cowardlimss of it made punisbmeol 
easy to be inflicted. Out of tenderaesa both lo her father and her lover she cries, ' he's 
gentle ' — not like (he savage Caliban, and so deserves not punisbment, this she gath- 
ered from his precedii^ conversation, ' and not fearful! hke that coward, and so is 
not to be easily moused. This she collected from his drawing his sword. —Holt : 
In G*e words Shakespeare has expressed all the lender fear that duly and a growinit 
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Prof. What I lay, 
My foote my Tutor ?- Put thy fword vp Traitor, 550 

550. fe<iti\ foal Walker, Dyce ii, iii. Hods, tool Bollocti. 

RflectioD coald show, < He's genlle,' and therdbre ougbt not (o be ill treated ; ' and 
QOC fearful,' and therefore it may be dangerous to attempt it. — Capell (62a) ; The 
•trial' spoken of by Miranda can be no other but one su^csted by sight of Ferdi- 
■wad's ' sword,' and very nature demands that her iicst fears upon the occasion should 
be for her ' father ' ; hence the epithet ' rash,' importing disparily between the threat- 
en'd and threat'ner, the odds lying against the latter; and that the gmilnuss ai the 
fonner, collected from his behavionr, might cot encourage to trial, there is added 
< but not fearful,' suppressing the other matter, and leaving it to his collection she 
speaks to. Read, therefore, aa above, dismissing the copulative.— RlTSON ! Do not 
rashly determine to treat him with severity, he is mild and hannliss, and not in the 
least terribU or dangerous. — Steevens : ' Fearful ' signifies both terrihlt and titiwr- 
em. — MalonE: 'Fearful' was much more frequently used in the sense ai formidable 
than thai of timorous. — Smol1£TT {Humphrey Clinker, ii, 182, quoted by Reed) : 
How have your commentators been puztled by [this passage] as if it was a paralt^sm 
to say thai being gentle, he roust of courae be courageous ; but the truth is, one of the 
original meanings, if not the sole meaning, of that word was noble, kigh minded; and 
to this day a Scotch woman in the situation of tlie young lady in The Tempal would 
express herself in nearly the same terms. Don't provoke him; for, being f-™//?, that 
is, high spirited, he won't tamely bear an insult. Spenser, in the very lirst stanza 
of the Faerie Queene, says; 'A gentle knight was pricking o'er the plain,' which 
knight, far Jrom being tame and fearful, was so stout that ' Nothing did he dread, 
but ever was ydrad.' — StaPntoN believes this interpretation of Smollett to be the 
true one ; ' he is of a lofty spirit and not to be intimidated.'— W. A. Wright : The 
natural sense of these words is conveyed by taking 'fearful' to mean ' capable of 
inspiring fear, terrible,' although there may also be a covert play upon the other sig- 
nifications both of ' gentle ' and ' fearful.' In this case ' gentle ' must be regarded as 
equivalent to ' of gentle birth,' ■ higb-bom,' and in a secondary sense high-spirited and 
dangerous to provoke. But the word is nowhere used by Sbakespeare in this second- 
ary sense. [To me the simplest meaning, as given by Ritson, is here the best. 
Miranda has just said that there could be nothing ill in such a temple, and she now 
■ays, as a sequence, that he is gentle and not terrible, using both ' genUe ' and ' fear- 
ful ' in their usual acceptations. — Ed.] 

550. foote my Tutor] Malone: Compare Lyly's EupAues (p. 261, ed. Atber) ; 
Then bow vaine is it ... . that the foote should neglect his ofiice to correct the face.' 
—Walker {Cril. iii, 3) : Read fool. Was it a proverb ? B. and Fl. PUgrwt, IV, 
ii : < When fools and mad folks shall be tutors to me, And feel my sores, yet I unsen- 
sible,' &c.— Br. Nicholson {N. &• Qh. 5th S, li, 363) : Compare the First Part of 
Homily xxxiii. Against Disobedience and Wilful Rebellion, — a sermon which Shake- 
speare had probably heard or read more than once ; ' what a perilous thing were it to 
commit unto the Subjects the judgement which Prince is wise and godly .... and 
which is otherwise; as though the foot must judge of the head.' — p. 355, ed. Oif. 
16S3. Again (A'. 6" Qu. 6th S. viii, 142) Nicholson cites another parallel passage, 
vii : ' the cleane fooles of this world are palternd .... that the braine is now lodged 
in the foote, and thereupon comes it that many make ihetr head tbeir foote.' — Armin's 
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Who mak'ft a {hew, but daHft not ftrike : thy confcience 551 
Is lb poffeft with guilt : Come, from thy ward, 
For I can heere dilarme thee with this fticke, 
And make thy weapon drop. 

Mira, Befeech you Father. 555 

Prof. Hence : hang not on my garments. 

Mira. Sir haue pity, 
He be his furety. 

Prof. Silence : One word more 
Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee ; What, 560 

An aduocate for an Impoftor ? Huih : 
Thou thinVft there is no more fuch fhapes as he, 
(Hauing feene but him and Caliban:) Foohfti wench, 
To th'moft of men, this is a Caliban, 
And they to him are Angels. 565 

Mira. My affefUons 
Are then moft humble : I haue no ambition 
To fee a goodlier man. 

I^of. Come on, obey : 
Thy Nerues are in their infancy againe. 570 

551. mtti'Jl'\ makts Ff. 556. garmtnts^ garment Rowe ii + . 
5S3. It/o] Is Ff, Rowe. Is all Pope, 562. then u] Ff, Dyce, Cam. Glo. 

Han. Wit, Wh. ii, Dtn. there an Rowe et 

Ceme,/rem] Come/rent Ff etseq. cet, 
S53. hten^&earYj. 564. Ti «'] TotheCa^. 

Nest of Ninnies, 160S, p. 56, ed. GiOOii. Still agHJo (New Sh. Sec. Trans. 1880-I, 
Part i, p. 31) the same critic cites: 'goe tell the Duke I must speake with him. 
Manasses. Presently Sir, [ — Aside'] lie go fetch the bead to giue the foole ■ posset.' 
— Day's lie of Guls, 1606, Sig. B 2, ' From these examples,' conclades Nicholson, 
'we maj, I think, infer that thia attacked pbraseolt^^ was both understood and 
kpown.'^KlNNKAR (p. 10) : Read 'thy tutor!' that is, I can command thee with my 
foot. [Slamfs his foot.'] [Few instances can show better how completely Dyce was 
under the influence of Walker, an admirable inHuence, it is to be coofeased, if it be 
not supreme, than this, where, on the authority of only one quotation, barely germane 
tk that, the elder and more cautions editor surrendered his judgement to the younger 
critic. Schlegel's translation is notevorthy : ' will das Ey die Heime meistem,' — shall 
Ihe egg rule the hen ? W. A. Wright cites, appositely, ' show lord Timon that mean 
eye* have seen The foot above the head,' — Timon, I, i, 94, and adds, compare in the 
same sense, though with a play upon the word ■ base,' Fletcher, Woman Pleased, I, i, 
' If thy base will be thy master.'— Ed.] 

552. w»td] Johnson ; Desist from any hope of awing me by (hat posture of 

563. there is] See I, i, 24. 
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And haue no vigour in them. 571 

Fer, So they are : 
My fpirits, as in a dreame, are all bound vp : 
My Fathers loffe, the weaknefle which I feele, 
The wracke of all my friends, nor this mans threats, 575 

To whom I am fubdude, are but light to me, 
Might I but through my prifon once a day 
Behold this Mayd : all corners elfe o'th'Earth 
Let liberty make vfe of: fpace enough 
Haue I in fuch a prifon. 580 

Prof. It workes : Come on. 
Thou haft done well, fine Ariell: follow me, 
Harke what thou elfe (halt do mee. 

Mira. Be of comfort, 
My Fathers of a better nature (Sir) 585 

Then he appeares by fpeech : this is vnwonted 
Which now came from him. 

Prof. Thou (halt be as free 
As mountaine windes ; but then exa6Uy do 
All points of my command. 59O 

575. norl and Rowe + , Ktly, Huds. 576. iB/] Om. Caitwright, Huds. 
er Cap. Steev. Mai. Vai. Kot, SJDg. nay %%\. It teeriis] As an Aside. Cap. 
Ktljf conj. Hinv Wagner (Jhtb. xiv). 582. [To Ariel. Theob, 

576. are} weri Theob. Warb. Jobns. 588. [To Ariel. Han. 

570. Neruea] CoCgiave, cited b;^ Wricht, has : ' Nerf : A Synnow ; (and thence, 
might, strength, force, power).' 

573. «B in ■ dreame] Wright refers to Virgil, .4««ii^, lit, 908-912; 'Acveluti 
in $oiiiDis,' &c. 

575. nor] W. A. Wricht : ' Nor ' is used inaccurately where atid or er would 
be in place. The ori^n of the error is piobably a confusion of two cooslructions, 
Shakespeare intending perhaps ni fiist to employ some such word as Atazry, and 
then Eubstitadog ' but light.' It is analogous to the use of the double negative. 
[It may be, possibly, an instance of the not infrequent omission of luitAer before 
'nor' (for examples we Abbott, 5396), and 'but' ia used in the sense of otier- 
fvtic lAaH, just as Hamlet says, ' It cannot be tut I am pigeon -liver'd.' Neither the 
vreck of my friends nor this man's threats are otherwise ihui light to me, &c. — 
Ed.] 

578. Stkevens quotes a passage, conesponding in meaning and in chann, from 
Chaucer, Knight i Tali, line 1230. 

5S6. by speech] Ghev's emendalioD {i, 15) of 'b^i speech iot by his' is clearly 
right ; il is a common case of absorption. Miranda, moreover, refers lo her father's 
speech on this ^dal occasion, not to his speech in general. — Ed. 
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AritU. To th'fyllable. S9I 

F^of. Come follow : fpeake not for him Exeunt. 



A6lus Secundus. Scana Prima. 



Enter Alon/o, Sebaftian, Antkonio, Gonzalo, Adrian, 
Francifco, ffttd others. 

Com. Befeech you Sir, be merry ; you haue caufe, 
(So haue we all) of ioy ; for our efcape S 

Is much beyond our lofle ; our hint of woe 
Is common, euery day, fome Sayfors wife, 
The Mafters ofJ'ome_Me_rcliaiit^an4 the Merchant 8 

/ 591. Tb/A'] TotAtCap. S. il/q/J<rrj] snufcr John*. C«p. Steer. 

/ 3. Another Part of tbe Island. Pope. '85, Walker, Dfce ii, iii, Hudi. Dto. 

/ , 6. kinti itint Waib. dint Weston, master's Cam. i con). Ktl;. maritun 

^BaOoch. Bulloch. 

7. fOBinwM,] (fluwBOfl/ Pope. /eiru JlftrtAaitt'] same titssti Ktlj. 

5. Keightlev {Expositor, p. no) : I make tbe transpositiOQ ' 70U have cause or joy, 
— CO bave we all ' boldly ; for sorely neither Shakespeare nor any other writer would 
pot a parenthesis between a noun and its genitive. Gonzalo is speaking quite calmly. 
We have an exactly umilar printer's error in 'Add more, from thine invention, offers.' 
—Ant. &• CUop. Ill, 10. 

6. bint] See I, ii, 157. Johnson: 'Hint' is that which recalls lathe memory. 
Hk cause that fills our minds with grief is conunon. [When Warbuiton submitted 
his far-fetched lAW co Theobald, the latter mildly reminded him (Nichols's IIlusl. ii, 
344) that in many passages Shakespeare uses ' hint ' for argtunmt, thtmt, cut, &c. ; 
wherein Theobald was exactly right. Collier says, ' Gonzalo teems lo call it a "hint 
of woe," in reference to its comparative triflingness and ordinary occurrence,' which, 
T think, is doubtful. M. H. (^Gent. Maga. Apr. 1790) pT(^>oses kin, a Hebrew 
measure ; and WesTON (p. t) ' makes no doubt but Ibat it was once our dittt of woe ; 
that is, the impression of woe upon us is common and ordinary.' — Ed, 

S. Masters of some Merchant] Steevens: If (he passage be not corrupt (ai 
I suspect it is) we must suppose that by < masters ' our author means the tntm trs of a 
1 P merchant's ship, or the aficen to whom the navigatiou of it had been tnisleS. I 
suppose, however, that our author wrote, ' The mistrai of some merchant.' Mistrai 
was anciently spelt ntaiiiraie or maistra, — Chalmers {Apohgy, p. 589) : I presuoje 
\ to think Shakespeare intended it should be uoderetood : ' The^jnasler of some mer- 
t chant-man ; the merchant ' ; Shakespeare was thinking, in tbe concrete form, of the 
sailor's wife, not wives; of the merchant, not merchaais; and if propriety require 
(bat we should continoe bis concoteoalion of thought, we must say Iht miisttr of some 
nurcAattt-mait, not mattert of some vttrcAant-mtn. Merchant-man was misprinted 
' merchant and.' [In a foot-note Chalmers acknowledges that he cannot lind author- 
ity for mtrchajit-man in (be nautical language of tbe day, but be attributes tbe com- 
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Haue iuft our Theame of woe : But for the miracle, 
(I meane our preferuation) few in millions lO 

Can fpeake like vs : then wifely (good Sir) weigh 
Our forrow, with our comfort 
Alan/. Prethee peace. 1 3 

pound (o (be genEus of Sbakespeare, who ' improved, with his usual happiness, the 
exisling phrflseol<^.'] — Malone; Merekant wM used for a mirchant-man. So, 
Dryden, io bis ParalUl of Poetry ami J'aiiMng,' Tbas as convoy-ships either accom- 
pany or should accoiopan)' their inercbanls.' — Prost Works, 1801, iii, 306. — Kkight- 
LEY : The word ' merchant ' occars here in tvro diiTerenl senses ; and when this play 
was writtcD Shakespeaie had long since abstained from such practices. One of them, 
therefore, roust belong to the printer ; if the first, then we might, and, I think, should, 
read vessel, if the second, muaer. ' Merchant ' certainly occura in the Sense of mer- 
chantman. See B. and Fl. Coxcomb, I, iii [p. I32, ed. Dyce]. — Halliwell (p. 31^ 
quotes from Tht Lover's Mtlanckoly, 'A young lady .... was conveyed like a ship- 
boy in a roerchaot, from the country where she lived.' — [II, i, p. 36, ed. Dyce, who 
remarks in a foot-note ; ' This is the expression wbtch so greatly perplexed Steevens, 
who has made woeful work with it in The Tfmp/st']—VI. A, Wright adds another 
example, from Marlowe, First Part of Tamburtaine, I, ii [p. 27, ed. Pyce], 'And 
Christian merchants, that with Russian stems Plough up huge furrows in the Caspian 
Sea, Shall vai] to us,' &c. 
9. of woe] S-TEEVENS : These words appear to me as an idle ioterpolation. Three 

lines before we have 'our hint of woe! — DvcE agrees with Steevens Staunton 

yAtkertauin, 16 Nov. 1872) : The iteration of 'woe' here is intolerable, and is due, 
no doubt, to the appearance of the word three lines above. Should we not read < of 

13-105. Pope : All that follows after the words ' Prethee peace ' to the words * Vou 
cram these words,' &c. seems to have been interpolated (perhaps by the Players), the 
veraes there beginning agdn ; and all that is between io prose, not only being very 
impeitinenl stuff, but most improper and illptac'd drollery in the mouths of unhappy, 
shipwreckt people. There is more of the same Sort interspers'd in the remdning 
part of the Scene. — Theobald had the temerity, for which he paid dearly enough, 
Io pronounce ' Mr Pope's criticism injudicious and unweigh'd,' by showing thai, with- 
out this passage, the reference to the marriage of Alonso's daughter ' there ' would be 
unintelligibie, and that the 'dialogue was design'd to be of a ridiculous stamp to 
divert end unsettle the king's thoughts from reflecting too deeply on his eon's 
suppos'd drowning.' — Cafell; Pope's chafes 'lye against [the passage] most cer- - 
tainly almost beyond palliating: but of it's authenticity, we have other-guess evi- 
dence : and in that very speech lirst, which, according to this opinion, should follow 
the present speech : For what can be made without it (as is said by the nent modem 
[i. e. Theobald]) of that wish which begins in his second line, by readers who, but 
in what intervenes, have heard nothing of any " daughter " he has, or where she's 
" married " (o ? The condenm'd passage is not without other proofs of adthentick- 
ness, bat this one is sufficient ; And in case of what is objected (o it, it may be 
obaerr'd, — that the levities of Sebastian and partner open to us their characters, and 
prepare us for what is coming; showing them nothing toncb'd with their own and 
their king's deliverance, and thrir common condition; and their behaviour on tbig 
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Seb. He receiues comfort like cold porredge. 

Ant. The Vifitor will not giue him ore fo. 15 

Seb. Looke, bee's winding vp the watch of his wit, 
By and by it will ftrike. 

Gon. Sir. 

Seb. One: Tell. 

Gon, When euery greefe is entertaind, 20 

That's offer'd comes to th'enlertainer. 

14-49. Crossed oiU by Coll. MS. 19, Ont\ On Ff. Rowe, Pope, Han. 

15. Vifitor^\advistr^al>a. 'viierVlarh. io, JI. fr^M...o/"(rV] Ooe Uoe,C«p. 

aiArinary Quincy MS. As prose, Pope. 

Aim] Om. Rowe + . II. o^i^rf] ojir'ii; Pope + . ofn'ii, 

16, 17. As prose. Pope, Cap. 

18. .Siy.l Sir, — Theob. enlirtaintr.] etilerlainer — Rowe. 

occalioa sets off uid heightens the love, loyalty, and sobriety of Ibe oUier parties 
attending, and chiefly Gonialo's.* — Holt refers Co lines 178-185 of (bis Scene, and 
then asks : ' Who does not see this evideally satirizes (hat fault for which ibe poet has 
been so ofien anjustly upbraided V — Jrfhson : No poel of genius inferior to Shake, 
ipeare's would have ventured to introduce so comic a scene in circumstajices so trag- 
ical. It is indeed true (0 life, but it would not have occurred to any one who had not 
observed the apparent inconsistency of human nature. Men of noble disposition and 
of high Urth and breeding can be cheerful and even witty under misfortunes that 
would bow inferior natures to the earth ; as, for instance, Qesar among the Cilician 
pirates. Sir Thomas More on the scaffold, and Lord Balmerinoch b the Tower; but 
to make unfeeling jests upon better men, while it argues perhaps tbe daring spirit 
which is fostered by high rank, is the part of the reckless and tbe wicked, such as 
were Sebastian, who goon after plots to murder his brother, and Antonio, who had 
■bused his brother Prospero'a confidence to dethrone hitn. [See Coleridge, note on 
line 207.] 

15, Visitor] Johnson; Why Dr Warburtonshouldchange'visiior' to'wJ*r,foriirf- 
viar, I cannot discover. Gonialo gives not only advice but comfort, and ia therefore 
properly called ' (he visitor,' like otheis wbo visit the sick or distressed to give them 
consolation. In some of the Prolestant churches there is a kind of officers termed con- 
solators for the sick. [Compare Mallkeai xxv, 36 : ' I was sick and ye visited me.'] 

16, &c. COLERiDGB (p, 89) : In this play are admirably sketched the vices gener- 
ally accompanying a low degree of civilisation; in this Scene, as in many other places, 
Shakespeaie has shown the tendency in bad men to indulge in scorn and contemptu- 
ous expressions as a mode of getting rid of their own uneasy feelings of inleriority to 
the good, and also, by making tbe good ridiculous, of rendering the transition of others 
to wickedness easy. Shakespeare never puts habitual scom into the mouths of other 
than bad men, as here in the instances of Aaionjo and Sebastian. 

17, strike] W. A. Wright: The invention of striking watches is ascribed to 
Peter Hele, of Nurembet^, about the year 1510. 

19. Tell] That is, count. Fhillpotts : Compare ' the tale of bricks,' &c. ' Every 
shepherd tills his ftii!r.' So Psalnt ilviii, 12 : • Tell ye the towers thereof' ; and tne 
teStn of a division b Parliament [and the ' paying-teller ' of a bank]. 
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Seb. A doUor. 23 

Gon. Dolour comes to him indeed, you haue fpoken 
truer then yoi^ purpos'd. 

Seb. You haue taken it wifelier then I meant you 25 

(hould. 

Gon. Therefore my Lord. 

Ant. Fie, what a fpend-thrift is he of his tongue. 

Alon. I pre-thee fpare. 

Gon. Well, I haue done : But yet 30 

Seb. He will be talking. 

Ant, Which, of he, or Adrian, for a good wager, 32 

22. dollar-] dollar Cap. et seq. 32. Whuh, ii/it,] F,Fj. ff^id ofkt, 

24. purfos'd'\ prapBs'd Rowe ii, Pope, F^, Rowe i. Which of tkim, ke, Rowe 
Han. Theob. Warb. :*« /r-jhu'tf H»n, ii ii+,Cap. Sleev. Mal-Var. Coll.i. WkUk, 
(miiprinl ?). or ht Coll. u, iii (MS). Which of kirn 

27. Lord.'\ lord— Theob. and S. Vergee, 

25. it ht\ke is Hui, ii, Steer.'Ss. 33, 33. Aa prose. Pope. 
zg. Jpari\ Sparc mt Wallcer, Huds. 

31. enlertainerj JefhsoN; At this point Sebastian, taking advantage of th« 
equivocal meaning of ' entertain ' and ' entertiiiner,' and pretending lo suppose that 
GonzaJo means by ' entertainer ' an ian-iccpcr, bternipts him by saying <A dollar.' 

23. Dolour] In two other places, according Co Schmidt's Lex., there are similar 
puns on these words, Mcas.for Mcas. I, ii, 50, and Lear, II, iv, 54. 

32. Which, of he, or] STAtmTON : See Md. N. D. Ill, ii, 337, 'try whose 
right. Of Ihioe of mine, is most in Helena.' — Walker (Crit. ii, 353], in a paragraph 
OB the use <£ former, the comparative to wbicb foremost is the superlative, quotes this 
passage from Sidney's Arcadia, B. i, p. 63 : ' the quesiioo arising, who should be the 
foimer aguost Fhalantus, of the blacke, or the ill- apparelled knight,' &c., ■ i. e.' ex- 
plains Walker, ' whether the black or the, &c, should be the first (o wage combat 
with PhalanCus.' Whereupon Lettsom, Wallfer's editor, remarks thai this example 
' shows that the 6ist Folio is right in Which of he or.'— Pkii-a. Sh. Soc. : Like the 
French ; Lequel prtfirez-vous de Corneille ou dc Racine. — Abbott, § jo6, says of 
this passage merely 'he for him' In V, t, 19 we have 'him' for he. 

32-41. M. Mason: The meaning is this: Antonio lays a wager with Sebastian 
that Adrian would crow before Gonzalo, and the wi^er was a laughter. Adrian 
speaks lirst, so Aotonio is the winner. Sebaalian laughs at what Adrian had said, 
and Antonio immediately acknowledges that by his laughing he has pad the bet. 
' Yoiir paid ' {of the Folio, instead of ' Yoiivc paid '] will answer as we!) if these 
words be given to Sebastian fas Theobald had given them] instead of to Antonio. — 
Knicht followed the Folio, although agreeing with Theoliald, that 'you're paid' 
belongs to Sebastian. — Grant White (ed. i) : Antonio won the wager, and was paid 
by having the laugh i^aiost Sebastian. The prefixes were misplaced in (he Folia 
[White, \a tbe text of this, his lirat ed., prefixes Anl. to 1. 40 and Seb. to 1. 41.] It 
did not occur (he goes on to say) to those who proposed thai both speeches should be 
given lo Sebastian [among whom was While himself, in bis second editionj that hi 
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Firft begins to crow ? 33 

Sed. The old Cocke. 

Ant. The Cockrell. • 35 

Seb, Done : The wager ? 

Ant. A Laughter. 

Seb. A match. 

Adr. Though this Ifland feeme to be defert. 

Seb. Ha, ha, ha. 40 

Ant. So : you'r paid. 

Adr. Vninhabitable, and almoft inacceflible. 

Seb. Yet 

Adr. Yet 

Ant. He could not miffe't. 4S 

Adr. It muft needs be of fubtle, tender, and delicate 
temperance. 

Ant. Temperance was a delicate wench. 

Seb. I, and a fubtle, as he mod learnedly deliuer'd. 

Adr. The ayre breathes vpon vs here moft fweetly. 50 

Seb. As if it had Lungs, and rotten ones. 

j4«/. Or, as 'twere perfum'd by a Fen. 

Gon. Hecre is euery thing aduantageous to life. 

Ant. True, laue meanes to liue. 54 

39. dt/ert-J dtsert — Rowe. daari — 41. you'r\ yeu've Cap. Steev. Mai. 

Han. Vbt. 

40,41. Oaeline.spokeDbySeb.Tbeob. 43. itt^eeeffiiU.'] tnaccttsitU — Rowe. 

Warb. Johns. Hal. Dyce, Cam. Glo. Sta. 45. Mift'l'\ miss ii Mai. 

KUy, Hnda. Dtn. 

who lost the wi^r vsa of conise not to laugli, but to be laugticil al ; according to the 
old proverb: • Let them Uugli that win.'— Br. Nicholson (N. &• Qu. 3d S. ix, 27), 
anticipated by Grant While in this transpositJOD of names, paraphrases: ' Ha. ha! laughs 
Antonio, gleeful at having backed the right. As foahave taken the laugh, says Sebas- 
tian, you may keep it in pnynienl.' — KraUTH [Piila. Si. Sue, p. 34) : Theobald's 
text should stand, on the ground, that Antonio had won tbe laugh at Sebastian's 
expense, but Sebastian pretends (o take it as if he were lo pay by laugbii^ at Antonio. 
— Inglebv [StiU Zion, 157) r ' Laughter ' may be the cant uaine for some small coin 
(a doit or a denier] commonly /aui in betting. At present the only meaning of the 
word [fai^Jiter, lafttr, Imoter) is a setting of e^s laid at one time. 

45. mlase't] HtiNTEE (Lai^piiaii's Series) ; Tbal is, 'yet' was sure lo be the 
next word. [Is not ' misse ' here used as Prospero uses it when he says of Caliban, 
■ we cannot misse him,' I, ii, 368 ? Uninhabitable as this island is, neither Adrian 
nor the rest could do without it just then. — Ed.] 

47. temperance] Stegvei'S : That is, temperature 1 in the next line it is a proper 
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Stb. Of that there's none, or little. 55 

Gon. How lulh and lufty the gralTe lookes ? 
How greene ? 

Ant. The ground indeed is tawny. 

Seb. With an eye of greene in't. 

Ant. He mifles not much. 60 

Seb. No : he doth but mlftake the truth totally. 
"" Gon. But the rariety of it is, which is indeed almofl 
beyond credit 

Seb. As many voucht rarieties are. 

Gon. That our Garments being (as they were) drencht 65 

in the Sea, hold notwithftanding their freftineffe and 
glofles, being rather new dy*de then ftain'd with lalte 
water. 68 

56. lujh'l fresh \S\\saii. rarities F^F,. 

56, 57. One line, Pope. 63. credit.'] credit — Rowe. 

61. doti'] does Rowe il + . 67. gloffes\ gloss Jervis, Dyce H, iii, 

62, 64. raritly ...rarieties'] rarity... Hnds. 

56. lush] MalonE: That a, juicy, siKcuUfil ; sa appeals from the following ia 
Gelding's Omd, 1587, Mel. xv : ' Then greene, and voyd of strength, and liuh, and 
fi^gye, is the blade, And cheeres the busbandmaD with hope ' [p. 1S9] ; where the 
original is : ' Tunc herba reccns, et roboris expers, Tuiget, et insolida est, tl spe d>:' 
leclat agreslera,' — Dirrij.l: If we laigbl read lusk, il would then i\^\iy grantH 
pingue. — DeightoS : Skeal (s, v. luscious) baviog observed that Chaucer uses the 
M. E. lusty (which with the sufiix -ous becomes lusli-oas and so luscitna) in the sense 
cii pleasant, delitious, goes on : ' Shakespeare has hish (short for lusA-iaus) in the sense 
of luxuriant in growth, where Chaucer would certainly have said luity ; the curious 

result being that Shakespeare uses both words together The equivalence of the 

words could not be belter exemplilied.' 

59. eye of greene] Steevens: An 'eye' is a small shade of colour. Thus, in 
Sandys's Travels, lib. i : ' His under an upper garmeula are lightly of while sattin, 
or cloth of silver lissued with and eye of green, and wrought in great branches ' [p. 
57, ed. 1615]. — MalonE: *Eye' was anciently used for a small portion of anything. 
So in .W TVue DeclaraHon of the Estate of tki Colonie in Virginia, 1 600, p. 44 : 
' Not an eye o( stujgeon as yet appeared in the river.' — Hunter [Longman's Series) : 
Here intended to include a quibbling reference to green-eyed credulity or simplicity. 
— PkillpOTTS ; The jesting pair mean that the grass is really lawny [tanned, dried 
N^), and that the only ■ green ' spot in il is Gonzolo himself, 

66. freshneese] Phila. Sh. Soc. ; This is plural. Walker's rule ( Vers. p. 243) 
here applied. The plural allix is sometimes added in the First Folio where tbe metre 
■hows that it is not to be pronounced, and it is sometimes omitted in printing where 
Ihe sense requires it lo be supplied. [I now doubt whether Walker's rule applies 
here. If it applies, I think we sbould have had gloss instead of ' glosses.' Dyce, wbo 
WIS quite as ready as anyone to apply Walker's rule, failed to see its present appli- 
catkm. See next note. — Ed.] 
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Ant. If but one of his pockets could fpeake, would 
it not fay he lyes? 70 

Seb. I, or very falfely pocket vp his report. 

Gon, Me thinkes our garments are now as frefh as 
when we put them on firft in Affricke, at the mairiage 
of the kings feire daughter Claribel to the king of Tunis. 

Seb. 'Twas a fweet marriage, and we profper well in 75 

our retume. 

Adri. Tunis was neuer grac'd before with fuch a Pa- 
ragon to their Queene. 

Gon. Not fince widdow Didc^s time. 

Ant. Widow ? A pox o'that : how came that Wid- 80 

dow in ? Widdow Dido ! 

Seb. What if he had laid Widdower ^neas too ? 
Good Lord, how you take it? 

Adri. Widdow Dido faid you ? You make me ftudy 
of that : She was of Carthage, not of Tunis. 85 

Gon. This Tunis Sir was Carthage. 

Adri. Carthage ? Gon. I alTure you Carthage. 

Ant. His word is more then the miraculous Harpe. 

Seb. He hath rais'd the wall, and houfes too. 89 

88, 89. Hii...loo.'\ Givea to S«b. Cam. i, Glo. Ktly, Wb. ii, Dtn. 

67. gloSBCB] DvcE (edi. ii, iii) i Tbis ib muiifestly an enor for (he old Bpelling 
of the UDgular, glossi (which Ihe Folio hw in Mmb. I, vii ; ' ia their newest glosse '). 
This correction waa invested to me by Mr Swynfen Jervis, 

69. packets] Allen {FJiila. Si. Ssc.) : Not that there wag anything in the state 
of the pockets, in particulai, to give the lie to Gonialo's assertion of a unirersal dry- 
ness, but because (he pocket, at i(s opening, looked like a moitih, and was therefore 
qualified to be the spokesman for the whole of the gaimeni — Deighton : Jn (he 
drenching his pockets would have become so full of mud, &c. that they would give 
the lie (o (3onialo's remark. Anthonio's remark is probably made for the Sake of 
bringing in the quibble in Sebastian's answer. [Neither of these explanations car- 
ries coDvictioD; albeit Deighton's last remark points to a practice in which we all 
know Shakespeare indulged, in his humoroua dialogues. — Ed.] 

78. to their Queene] See III, iii, 75, ' hath to instrument,' or Luit iii, 8 : ' We 
have Abraham to our father,' or (or other examples, see Abbott, § 189. 

Si. Widdow Dido] Ritson (p. 236) has a note to show that a balkd called 
' Qaeene Dido' was a 'great favourite with the conunon people.' 

85. of that] For other examples of tbis use, where ' of ' means ijeu^, fwifAmmf 
see Abbott, § 174. 

88, 8g. PhillfotTS : If Goozalo makes Carthage and Tunis into one city, his word 
has more power tlum Amphion's harp, which raised the walls of Thebes. — Or, as W. 
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Ant. What impofsible matter wil he make ealy next? 90 

Seb. I thinke hee will cariy this Ifland home in his 
pocket, and giue it his fonne for an Apple. 

Ant. And fowing the kernels of it in the Sea, bring 
forth more Iflands. 

Gon. I. Ant. Why in good time. 95 

Gon. Sir, we were talking, that our garments feeme 
now as frem as when we were at Tunis at the marriage 
of your daughter, who is now Queene. 

Ant. And the rareft that ere came there. 

Seb. Bate (I befeech you) widdow Dido. 100 

Ant. O Widdow Dido ? I, Widdow Dido. 

Gon. Is not Sir my doublet as frefii as the firft day I 
wore it ? I meane in a fort 

Ant. That fort was well fifli'd for. 104 

95. [To Adr. C. Clke. 95. [To Adr. Oke. 

/]-<y. Rowe. /—Johns. Ayt 96. [To Alon. Qke. 

C^. Given W Alon. Sia. Dyce ii, iii, icw. Sir my i/ouilef] my dnuWet Sir 

Huds. (who read* jIA I) Huoler, Dtn, Ff, Rowe + . 

A. Wright wys, ' Ihe reference m»y be to the haip of Apollo, which raised the wall* 
of Troy.' 

95. I] Staunton : This sigh or cxcIamBtion, which the two next speeches show 
indisputably to have been uttered by the Icing upon awaking Irom bis trance of grief, 
has, hitherto, been assigned to Gonialo. [See Te»t. Notes.]— W. A. Wright : Bui 
it seems appropriate to Gonzolo, who is not quite certain what these ruDoing com- 
ments of Sebastian and Antonio mean, and makes a half-enquiring exclamation. — 
Cowden-Clakke : We take this to be said by Gooialo in confirinalion of bis 
assurance to Adrian of Tunis being Carthage. The speakeis are to be supposed as 
arranged in two separate groups : Goozalo engaged with King Alonso and the rest, 
while Sebattian and Antonio remain apart tt^ether, commenting sneeringly on the 

96. tsJking, that] Abbott, § zoo : here used like saying that, 

104. That sort] DlRRiLL: This is an example of Mr Whiter's doctrine of asso- 
liation. An; person who has ever observed the fishermen drawing their nets will 
readily see that the words 'sort' and ' fresh ' in Gonzalo's speech convey'd tbe idea 
to Shakespeare of making Antonio say ' well fiah'd for.' When the net is drawn, the 
6sh are always, what they term, sorted; some are thrown back t^ain into the water, 
and other are carried sorttd to market. — HtraTER (Zm^fjnon'j Seriii) : There is here 
a punning allusion to cAance or tuck as one of the meanings of the word 'sort.'-- 
HUDSON ; A pnnning allusion, probably, to one of the meanings of ' sort,' which was 
bl or psrtian ; from the Latin sors. — pHtLLPOTTS r You did well to qualify your 
statement 1^ ■ in a sort ' ; ' fished for,' of course, having the double meaning of ' bring- 
ing in the word' and 'recovering,' in allusion to his ducking. — Deighton: Von 
fished a long time before you succeeded in catching that word 'sort'; you have 
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Gon. When I wore it at your daughters marriage. 105 

Aton. lYstU'CTsm the fe w or d s into mine eares, againfl 

the ftomacke of my fenfe : would I had neuer 

Married my daughter there : For comming thence 

My fonne is loft, and (in my rate) fhe too, 

Who is fo farre from /iaily remoued, 1 10 

I ne're againe ftiall fee her ; O thou mine heire 

Of Naples and of MUlaine, what ftrange fifii 

Hath made his meale on thee ? 
Fran. Sir he may Hue, 

I faw him beate the furges vnder him, 115 

And ride vpon their backes ; he trod the water 

Whofe enmity he flung afide : and brefted 

The furge moft fwolne that met him : his bold head 

'Boue the contentious waues he kept, and oared 

Himfelfe with his good armes in lufty ftroke 120 

To th'ftiore ; that ore his waue-wome bafis bowed 

As ftooping to releeue him : I not doubt 122 

114. Fran.] Gon. Rann conj. izz. relftue\ rective Klly conj. 

lia. Jln>ie]^rokes F^, Rowe + , 

repeatedl}' tried to moke out QaX our guments are as freih aa if the]! had never been 
inunersed in the sea, and now at last jon qualify your assertion by the word ' ton. 
In ' fished ' there is possibly an allusion also to their difBculty in luhing themselves 
out of the water. 

107. senae] SteevbnS: That is, both reason and natural affietiim. — MONCE 
Mason ; In this place • sense ' means /tiling.— VI. A. Wright ; But surely Aloaio 
only intends to say that these words of Gonzalo are forced into his ears without bis 
wishing to hear them, as food is crainmed into Ibe mouth of ooc who has oo desire to 
eat. 

109. rsite] Estimation, opinion. See I, ii, no. 

114. Fr«ii.] KiNNEAR (p. II) refeis to II. 251-155, where Gonzoto is spoken of 
as having ' almost persuaded (he king hisson'a olive," BS proof thai this present speech 
should be given to Gonzalo, ' who alone gave utterance to such a belief. At the end 
of the scene he again says, " For he [Ferdinand] is sure i' the island." Francisco, 
a mere attendant, does not speak during the scene, and utters only three words dur- 
ing the entire play, III, iii, 55, and those probably belong to Antonio.' 

II5-123. It is dititcult, if not impossible, to believe that Shakespeare wrote these 
lines, in which there seems to be but one trace of him, and that is ' oared.' I cannot 
but think that, if anywhere, we have a survival of the old play here. — Ed. 

Iig. oared] Compare Milton, Par. Lost, vii, 43S: ' — -the swan, with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantliog proudly, rows Her stale with oary feet,' where- 
upon Feck {Mimtnrs, &c. p. 184) obaerves: ' "Oorie," a new-made word; but none 
of our author's mintage. He owes it to Shakespeare's \Tempcst'\' 
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He came aliue to Land. 123 

Alon. No, no, hee's gone. 

Seb. Sir you may thank your felfe for this great loffe, 1 25 
That would not blefle our Europe with your daughter, 
But rather loofe her to an Aifrican, 
Where ftie at leaft, is banifli'd from your eye, 
Who hath caufe to wet the greefe on't 

Alon Pre-thee peace. 1 30 

Seb. You were kneel'd too, & importun'd otherwife 
By all of vs ; and the faire foule her felfe 
Waigh'd betweene loathneffe, and obedience, at 
Which end o'th'beame fhould bow : we haue loft your 
I feare for euer.* MiUaine and Naples haue (fon, 135 

117. Uofi\ lose Rowe. viii, 504). 

129. vnf] lehet Rann coDJ. wc^h 134. JkeuMy she'd Cap. cor.j. Mai. 

WilBon. Steev, Knt, Coll. i, Hal. Sing, \Vli. 

133. IVai^A'dl Swayed S. Verges. Dyce, Sta. C. Clke. 

at] as Co]], ii (MS), Om. KUy. ive AoKe} we've Pope + , Dyce ii, 

134. o'rf'] the Rowe ii + , Cap. Steev. iii. 
■85, KUy. i."/ C-i' Spence (N. & Qu. V, 

IM. not doubt] See 'the ewe not biles,' V, i, 45 ; ' I not know,' lb, line laS; 'I 
not doubt,' lb. line 357 ; or Abbott, J 305. 

129. Who] For inatances of mko personifying irralioDal antecedeDts, aee Shake- 
apeare, passim, or, if neeessaiy, Abbott, § 264. In the present case ' who ' may 
refer either to 'eye' or 'she.' 

131. You were] Wauier (Crif.ii.aoi): 7S«(aY»f (sometimes written in the old 
poels TV 'aiirt'],you viere, Iiaas, &c. occur frequently both in Shakespeftre and Contem- 
porary dramatists in places where it is clear Ihey must have been pronounced as one syl- 
lable, in whatever manner the contraction was effected. [Aa in the presenl instance. 
See also Ham. IV, v, 14; 0th. 1, ii, 34; Mer. ef Ven. II, viii, 36, of this ed— Ed.] 

134. should bow] Capzll (631) ; You may read 'sh^d bow,' i. e. she would 
bowj in which reading i«o U « verb reciprocal; in either 'weigh'd' will have the 
Knse of — coosider'd, ponder'd, was a long time ere she could determine. [Malone 
has always received the credit of this emendatiiHi; even the Third Cambridge Edi- 
tion ascribes it to him. Indeed, so often does the (oe of Malone come close to 
the beel of Capell, that it Is almost impossible to believe that Malone was igno- 
rant of bis predecessor's presence,] — Colliek (ed. ii) follows his MS in changing 
' at,' in the preceding line, to as, and then oliserves : ' The meaning is now clear that 
she balanced between lothness and obedience, as to which end of the beam should 
bow down. — Abbott, § 400 : In this line either she is omitted, or ' should ' is for the 
viould, at 'o" has been inserted by mistake. — W. A. Wright : The leit is prob- 
ably correct, ii being omitted, as is not uncommonly the case in Shakespeare. See 
Abbott, g§ 399, 404. The antecedent of this omitted it, is the balancing or inde- 
cision of Claribel described in the preceding line. [1 incline to think that Capell'i 
nlution is the best after all. — Ed.] 
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Mo widdowes in them of this bufinefle making, 136 

Then we bring men to comfort them : 
The feults your owne. 

Alon. So is the deer'ft oth'lofle. 

Gon. My Lord Sebajlian, 14O 

The truth you fpeake doth lacke fome gentleneffe, 
And time to fpeake it in : you rub the fore, 
When you (hould bring the plaifler. 

Seb. Very well. Ant. And moft Chirurgeonly. 

Gon. It is foule weather in vs all, good Sir, 145 

When you are cloudy. 

Seb. Fowle weather ? Ant. Very foule. 147 

136. *i>] More Rowe. 139. W-i'] of Ihe Han. M»l. Steer. 

137. tMem:'\ them tmiJtal Anita, (ap. Var. Knt, Coll. Hal. Sing. 
Grej). 139, 140. Odc lice. Cap. 

137, 138. Tifn...fauUt\ One line, 142. tinu laj lA' timt yau Htn. 

Han. Steer. Mai. Coll '47-19°' Crossed out, Coll. MS. 

One line, Cap. 

136. Mo] W. A. Wright; Thi« i» of ftequcni occarreoce in the AutiBrited Vcr- 
tioH, but is cbanged (o more in modern editioiu. See Numbers xxii, 15, ' And Balak 
Mill yel againe Princes, moe, and more honourable than tbey.' 

137. Then we bring] Johnson : It docs not clearly appear whether the king and 
these lords thought the ship lost. This passage seems 10 imply that they were tbcm- 
SeWeS coofidenl of relurning, hul imagined patt of (he fleet desttoyed. Why, indeed, 
should Sebastian plot against his brother in the following Scene, unless he knew hoir 
to find the kingdom he was to inherit ? 

'37.138. Abbott, §495, follows Capell in reading these (wo lines as one, and scans 
the line thus made by supposing thai two extra syllables are inserted at the end of the 
third foot ; ' Than we | being men | (0 com/ort Ikem (Vm). | The fault's | yonr own,' 

139, 140. Walker (Hrrj. 169), not knowing thai he had been anticipated not 
only by Capell, hut hy the Folio itself, proposed to (livide these lines, and contract 
' decr'st oth' ' as it stands in ihe (ex(. 

139. W. A. Wright 1 In the same intensive sense ' dearest ' is used in Ham. I, ii, 
\%i, 'Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven.' But a stilt more jnstruclive pas- 
sage is Ruh. Ill : V, ii. 31, which is printed thus on the authority of the (^arlos: 
'Which in his greatest need will shrink from him'; while the First Folio, followed 
t^ (he rest, has, ' Which in his deerest neede will flye from bim.' [In a note on 
Ham. I. ii, 182, Caldecott well defines (he use of 'dear' as importing the excess, 
(he utmost, the superlative of ilial (0 which it may be applied ; and, even more con- 
cisely, W. A, Wright observes, in a note on the same passage : ■ de.ir ' is used of 
' whatever touches us nearly, either in love or ha(e, joy Or sorrow.' The notes On 
this word by Home Tooke, Singer, Caldecott, Dyce, and Craik are given in this edi- 
tion, 00 Rota. &-/al. V, iii, 32.— Ed.] 

147. Very foule] Br. Nicholson (MS) suggests IVafer fatol as a tentative 
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I04 THE TEMPEST [ACT II, SC i. 

Gon, Had I plantation of this Ifle my Lord. 148 

Ant. Hee'd fow't with Nettle-feed. 

Seb. Or dockes, or Mallowes. 1 50 

Gon. And were the King on't, what would I do ? 

Seb. Scape being drunke, for want of Wine. 

Gon. I'th'Commonwealth I would (by contraries) 

Execute all things : For no kinde of Trafficke IS4 

148. fitaMatiim'\ ikt ptanlatUm Rows 151. tM'(\ efU Han. Cap. Steev, MaL 

-l-.SUev.'Ss. Mf /^xA)^ Han. Qoiaqr Knt, 

MS. r\InM Wagner tSh. Jhrb. ji», 

Lerd,'\ lord — Pop«. 391). 

change.' ' In tbe true thipmeclc thef were partly fed b; the great quantities of kk 
fowl which ihej caughL In Jourdan'a Statement (p. 408, Var.'ai) the second para- 
graph b^ins: "Another aea-fowle there Is," words which show that the previoua 
" There is fbwU " means. There \t sea-fowU. Secondljr, it gave Shakespeare on 
opportimily of introducing one of his quibbles or puns, while otherwise I sec no 
relevancy nor sense. Sebastian looking upward at the now bright sky says mock- 
ingly, " Foul weather?" and Shakefpeare supposing thero to have seen these frequent 
flights of sea fowl, or at that moment to witness them somewhere beyond the then 
ftage, says by Antbonio " Water-fowl," he continuing, but in a difierent way, Sebas- 
tian's mocking aliuuoo to Gootalo's words. Thirdly, besides punning, Shakespeare, 
to some at least of his audience, shows that he is alluding to the shipwreck of Somen.' 

148. plantation] Gra.nt White; That is, bad I the coloniiotion, not the plant- 
ing, of this isle. Sec Bacoo's Essay Of Plantatiotu. [Sebastian and Antbonio take 
it of course in its ordinary sense. — Ed.] 

154, &c. CapeLL (63^): This speech, and one that comes after it, prove the 
writer's acquaintance with one be has not been trac'd in by any, onootator or editor ; 
for thus old Montugnc, speaking of the Indian discoveiy aod of the new people's 
mannera : ' C'est une Nation, diray-je a Platoo, en laquelle il n'y a aucune esperaoce 
de traliq, Dulle cognoissance de Lettres, nulle science de nombres, nut nom de Magis- 
tral, ny de superioiiti^ politique, nul usage de service, de nchesse, ou de pauvret6,iiuls 
contracts, nulles sueceaaions, nula paitagea, nulles occupations qu' oysives, nul respect 
de pareott que conunim, du!s vestements, nulle agriculture, nul metal, nul usage de 
vin ou de bled. Les paroles mesmes, qui signifient le mensonge, la trahison, la dis- 
simulation, I'avaiice, I'envie, la detraction, le pardon, inoayes.' — Sssais de Montaigne, 
Tol. i, p. 270, Bnuelles, 1659. The peiton who shall compare this passage with the 
translations of it that were extant in Shakespeare's time will see reason to think 
he read it in French. [The general belief now is that Shakespeare, in this instance, 
did not go to the original French, but to Florio's translation, which, as given by W. 
A. Wright, is as follows : ' It is a nation, would I answer Plato, that bath no kinde 
of traffike, no knowledge of Letters, no intelligence of numbers, no name of magii 
trate, nor of politike superioritie ; no vse of service, of riches, or of povertie; no con- 
tracts, no snccessioos, no partitions, no occupation but idle ; no respect of kinred, but 
common, no apparell but naturall, no manuring of lands, no vse of wine, come, or 
mettle. The very words that import lying, falshood, treason, dissimulations, covet- 
ousoess, envie, detractioo, and pardon were never heard of amongst them.' — Bk i. & 
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ACT 11, sc. L] THE TEMPEST loj 

Would I admit : No name of Magiftrate: 155 

Letters fliould not be knowne : Riches, pouerty, 

And vfe of feruice, none : Contrail, Succefsion, 

Borne, bound of Land, Tilth, Vineyard none ; 158 

156. Rkha\-aitaltk'Sts^-¥. ntricha or Klly. 
W«gner. 158. iound'\ boundary Wigner {Sb. 

Riches, fouerty] poverty, rUkts Jhrb. xiv, 291). 
G^, riches, and poverty Anoa. (»p. 7i7M] tilth, me-s Ion, Hal. conj. 

Cun.). Vineyard'^ vineyard, oUih: \\t.n. 

158. BBmt\ Bourn Rowe. Boiim, vineyard, olive Cap. 

30, p. 103. RusHTON {Sh. nimt. by Old Authors, i,$l) gives extracts from the Eecie- 
siatmae (588-606) of Aristophanes, which are parallel in thought and expiessiciii to 
Goiuilo's description of his ideal Commonwealth. — Hksse {Sh. Jakriuek, iv, 134) 
■uppo*es that Shakespeaie made use also of Ovid's deacriplion of the Golden Ag« 
(Mel. i, 98-102), but this is uolikely, I think : had he done so, we should have (onnd 
■ome traces of Golding, and nooe, I think, can be detected. There is a laige erasure 
here, from line 145 to line 190, in Collier's MS, which Mommsen {Pertiiu-Shahe- 
tpeare, p. 407) takes to be an indication that, In the time of Collier's annotator, the 
description of Gonzalo's commonwealth had ceased to be amnsing, derived as It was 
from a book that was becoming antiquated, — Ed.] 

156-158. Steevens, '93, thus regulates and changes these lines: * Letters should 
not be known; no use of service, | Of lichea, or of poverty; 00 contracts, | Succes- 
sions; bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none,' and justifies his work by a relerence to 
tbe phraseolt^ of the extract Irom Flotio, adding : Probably Shakespeare first wrote 
(in tbe room of partition, which did not suit the structure of his vetse) bourn ; but, 
recollecting thai one of its signilications was a rivutet, and that bis island would have 
fared ill without fresh water, be changed bourn to bound of land, a phrase that could 
not be mismiderEtood. At the same time be might have forgot to strike out ' boum,' 
bis original word, which is now rejected 1 for if not used for a brook it would have 
eiactly the same meaning as ' bound of land.' There is, therefore, no need of the 
dissyllabical assistance recommended [by Malone, who suggests; 'And use of service, 
none; succession | Contract, boum, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none.' In Malone's 
ed., 1790, he proposed; 'And use of service, contract, succession | None; bOum, 
bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none,' but as this was not repeated in \%ii we may 
charitably suppose that it was withdrawn. — Walker {Crit. a, 16) suggests that ■ after 
" tilth," /oj/«rf, or some synonymous word, seems to have been lost.' — Ed.] — Allxn 
{PhUa. Sh. Soc. p. 27) : Steevens, Malone, Walker, and Kelghlley have tampered so 
violently with this verse only because tbey bad not observed the use which Shake- 
speare makes of what classical metricians know as mora vacua (empty times), i. e. 
the omission of the unaccented syllable of a foot and accepting a pause Or rest of the 
same length instead. The Camb. Edd. (vol. i, p. xvti) have noted the fact that < there 
is a lai^ number of [Shakespeare's] verses wblcb a modem ear pronounces to want 
their_;fr^ unaccented syllable.' This (I would add) takes place not only when the 
preceding verse ends with a superfluous unaccented syllable (in which case tbe two 
verses are still to tbe ear two nonnal lamtncs], as ante, I, il, 373, 374 ; ' Come foith 
I fay 1 there's other buliness fAr tbee ; C6me, thou tortoife \ when ?' but also when (he 
concmreDce of the accented syllable M tbe end of the preceding veise with that al 
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I06 THE TEMPEST lACTli.SCi. 

No vfe of Mettall, Come, or Wine, or Oyle : 

No occupation, all men idle, all : t6o 

And Women too, but innocent and pure : 

No Soueraignty. 

Seb. Yet he would be King on't 

Ant. The latter end of his Common-wealth forgets 
the beginning. 165 

Gon. All things in common Nature (hould produce 
Without fweat or endeuour : Trcafon, fellony, 
Sword, Pike, Knife, Gun, or neede of any Engine 
Would I not haue : but Nature (hould bring forth 
Of it owne kinde, all foyzon, all abundance ' 170 

163. Krf]^»«rfjWPope+,Sleev.Mal. 170. i(] F^ Ktly. i/'iF^.Csp. idF^. 

the beginning of Ilie second createa & pause aod compcla the ear to take notice of tlw 
totucion of continuity, as in antt, I, ii, 274, 375 : 'Anil aie upon the Mediterranean 
fl6te BoAnd (!idly home for Naples.' But the Camb. Edd. do not appear to have 
Doled thai in the verae, which is thus practically made Trochaic, Shakespeare some- 
times omits also the first unaccented syllable after the beginning, as in that just cited, 
to wbich the omission of the unaccented syllaUe betveen ' Bound ' and ' (odty ' in- 
duces a pause precisely as long as the Thisti of a Trrcbee; and such is Che only 
peculiarity — a perfectly legitimate one — of the verse in question, ' Bofirn, bofind of 
lind, tilth, vineyard, n6ne.' A very interesting eiemplilicatioo of this process is given 
in Mtick Ado, V. iii, Iz-zl, a Song, in which four Ifochaic dimeter calalectic verses 
ore followed by two tristicbs ; whereof the two fine verses are precisely like the fitst 
four of the song, in rhythm, and differ only in Ibe fact that the Thtsis of the fint 
Trochee is omitted and replaced by a pause ; while the third veree, which lovh a 
great deal shorter than its predecessors of either kind, is still the same in rhythm, 
with the Thesis of the kciw./ Trochee omitted, e. g. I. PSrdon, giddefs 6f the nlghl. 

2. Hilp is to f[gh and gr6an. 3. HtavilJ, heivilj ! — Shakespeare has thus written 

Ba<cMacs and Critics without knowing it 

156, Abbott, §471, scans this line by pronouncing 'riches' as a monosyllable. 

See 1, ii, 204. 

165. WarkurtoN: All this dialogue is a fine satire on the Utopian treatises of 

government, and the impracticable, inconsistent schemes therein recommeoded. — 

Holt (p. 41) : II may with greater justice be regarded as a compliment to Sidney's 

Arcadia and Bacon's Ncai Atlantis; the praises being put in the mouth of Gonzalo, 

a good and wise man, and the sneers in those of Sebastian and Antonio, two no very 

favourable characters. 

167. endeuour] W. A. Wrirht : In the time of Shakespeare this word had much 

more the idea of laborious effort attached to it than noT. See Trench, On tkt 

AulhjHird Version of the New Testament, p. 44. 

i6g. Engine] Steevens; An instrument of war, or militaiy machine. 

170. it owne] See I, Ii, 113. 

170. fojrian] Cotgrave: 'Foismt: f Store, plentie, abundance, great fullnesse, 

enough.' According to Skeat (s. v.], from the Latin fusietum, ace. of ^inn, a pout- 
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To feed my innoceat people. 171 

Sib, No marrying 'mong his fubiefls f 
Ant. None (man) all idle ; Whores and knaues, 
Gon. I would with fuch perfeftion goueme Sir : 

T'Excell the Golden Age. 175 

Seb. 'Saue his Maiefty. Ant. Long liue Gonzalo. 
Gon. And do you marke me, Sir? (me. 

Alon. Pre-thee no more: thou doft talke nothing to 
Gon. I do well beleeue your HighnelTe, and did it 

to minifter occafion to thefe Gentlemen, who are of 180 

fuch fenfible and nimble Lungs, that they alwayes vfe 

to laugh at nothing. 

Ant. 'Twas you we laugh'd at. 

Gon. Who, in this kind of merry fooling am nothing 

to you : fo you may continue, and laugh at nothing ftill. 185 

176. 'Saui\SavtY^. Gedsave'^iSexT, 177. And'\ And— Dyce u, iii. 

Hod*. 178. Two lines. Cap. 

Gonialo] Xing Gotaala Elze. 185. Hi)lhing\ nothing F^. 

ing oot, hence, profiision. — W. A. Wright quotes Forby's Vaeaiulary of East 
Anglia, where il is defined as ' SuccuIcdc; ; nMurol nnlritive moisture, as in herb- 
age.' — Col. Mallsry (Phila. Sh. Sac.) soggests Ihat '"abundance" here is but a 
tnmsIatioD or the archaic "fojion," a process to ohich poets and oratois habitually 

175. T'Excell] For other examples of tlie omission of as, see Abbott, 5 281. 

176. 'Saue] Walker (Cril. i, zij) connects this exclamation of Sebastian with 
Antonio's echo as a possible verae, and suggests that the former originally said : ' God 
•are his majesty,' bat that ' the name of God was omitted by the editor of the Folju 
out of deference to the well-known act of Parliament against profaneness.' — [l Jac. 
c. 21. It militates slightly against Walker's suggestion liiat lioe 175 is so carefully 
printed thai ' To eicell ' is abbreviated (o ' T'excell,' which looks as though it were 
intended to connect that line with Sebastian's exclamation. In either case Walker's 
snggestion of the omitted name holds good, and ' save his majesty ' may be regarded 
as a fair example of what Abbott happily styles {§ 513) an amphibieus verae, which 
may serve duty both as the end of one verse and as the beginning of the next. Hud- 
ton followed Walker's sug|;estion and division of the lines. — Ed.] 

177. And] W. A. Wright, in tfae Third Cambridge Edition, conjectures that this, 
although spoken by Gonzalo, should be printed alter ' ^e ' in line 175 ; ' T'excell the 
Golden Age, and^' hereby indicating the boisterous and unmannerly interruption 
of Sebastian and Antonio. Gonzalo then resumes : ■ Do you mark,' &c. 

178. talke nothing] Phila. Sh. Soc. : The oiiShi ^ttt of Greek,— thou sayest 
that which has in it no reality, what is false, or nothing to (he purpose, 

181. sensible] That is, sensitive; thus frequently used. W. A, Wright com- 
pares this expression of ' sensible and nimble ' to the lui^ (hat are * tickle 0' the 
lere' in Ham. II, ii. 317. 
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Io8 THE TEMPEST [actii, sc.l 

Ant. What a blow was there giuen? ' i86 

Seh. And it had not iaine flat-long. 

Gott. You are Gentlemen of braue mettal: you would 
lift the Moone out of her fpheare, if flie would continue 
in it flue weekes without changing. 190 

Enter Ariell playing folemne Muficke. 

Seb. We would fo, and then go a Bat-fowling. 192 

187. And'\ An Pope eC seq. Rowe i. 

188. of iraut] of a brave F^F,, igi. Om. Pope. Solemn Miuick. Cup. 

187. And] This, of couTse, U equivaleat to if. It is almost always thus written in 
the Folio, and is quite needlessly, I think, changed lo an in modem editions. See 
II, ii, 123, where 'wjd if occurs on the same principle probably as -most unlcindeK.' 
—Ed. 

187. flat-long] Morris {Eng. Atcidmci, % 311, referred to by W. A. Wright) : 
There were some adverbs in Old English, originally dative feminine singular, ending 
in -inga, -unga, -liitga, -lunga. A few of these, without the dative suflix, exist under 
the fonn -ling at -long, as kead-tong, sidtiing, sidelong, darkling, flatting, axii flalloitg. 
— W. A. Wright quotes HoUyhand'a Dictionarie .■ ' Frapper du pial de I'espfe, to 
strike with a aword tlatling.' And Spenser, Faerie Queent, V. w, l8 : ' Tho' with her 
sword on him she tlatling stroolie.' [In Sidney's Areadia, iii, 310, ed. 1598, we read, 
in (he description of Pamela's execution, that ' the pittilesse sworde had such piltie of 
so precious an object [i. e. Pamela's neck] thai at firal i( did but hit flatlong.' — Ed.] 

189. if she would] 1 doubt if strict rules can be laid down in regard to Shake- 
speare's nse of should or toould. If we can be assured that (he language is really 
Sbalcespeare's, and not his printer's, we might perhaps detect in every instance some 
subtle reason for his use of the one or the other. Should is, frequently, more difficult 
to explain than would, wherein the idea nf Ttiill or duly can be almost always dis- 
cerned ; see Mer. of Ven, III, ii, 289 : ' Besides, it should appear, that if be had (he 
present money,' 4c. ; At You Like It, I, ii, zzo : ' Thou shouldst have pleased me 
better,' &c. — Abbott, § 329, says ' it is a natural and common mistake to say would 
is used for shimld by Elizabethan writers.' — W. A. Wright, in a note on this presen' 
passage, says '"would" here is certainly used for the conditional should,' and after 
quoting the foregoing remark of Abbott, adds : ' But it cannot be denied that Eliia- 
bettuD writers employed would in constructions in which we now use should.' In- 
deed, it is not ucnatural that it should have been so in days when the usage of words 
was less rigid than now. Can it be, however, in the present case that ' would ' is not 
Shakespeare's word, but (he printer's ? And that it is due to the ' would ' in the line 
almost directly above it? We admit this error by proximity in many another case, 
and why may we not admit it here ? There is to me always a lurking weakness in 
such an explanation, I confess, and yet if it be ever allowable, it might surely be per> 
mitted here, where the use of ' would ' is almost inexplicable. — Ed. 

191. Ariell] Collier's MS adds above, wn^iiii^, which 'accords,' says Colliei 
(ed. ii), ' with Prospero's direction that the spirit was not to be seen. We must sup 
pose that, by some contrivance, Ariel floated abore the actors.' 

192. StaitnTOH; The instructions for ' Bat-fowling' in Markbam's .A'un^^rr'j Av- 
vmtian, &c. afford an accurate description of this sport ; ' For the manner of Bal- 
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Ant. Nay good my Lord, be not angry. 193 

Gon. No I warrant you, I will not aduenture my 

difcretion fo weakly : Will you laugh me afleepe, for I 195 

am very heauy. 
Ant. Go lleepe, and heare vs. 197 

197. Ki.] (u Kor Ktly. 197. [Goa.Adr.Fni.«iidTnun, sleep. 

Cp. 

fewtiHg it may be TEcd either with Nettei, or wilhoul Neltea : If you vse it without 
Nettei (which iodeede is the meet common of the two) you thoJI theu proceede in thi^ 
nuuiner ; Firal, there Bhall be one to c«ry the Crea»et of fire (aa was shewed for the 
LoTubtW) then a certaiae niunber as two, three, or fonre (according to the gceUnesse 
of your company), and these shall baue poaleii bound with dry round wispe* of ha]r. 
Straw, or such like stufle, or else bouod with pieces of Linkes or Hurdes, dipt in 
Fitch, Rosen, Grease, or any such like matter that will Uaze. — Then another com- 
pany sbal be armed with long poales, Tery rough and busbx at the vpper endes, of 
which the Willow, Byrchc, or long Haiell are best, but indeed according as the 
country will afford so you must be content to take. — Thus being prepared and com. 
ming into the Bushy, or rough ground where the haunts of Birds are, you shall then 
first kindle some of your fiers as halfe, or a third part, according as your prouision is, 
•nd then with your other bushy and rough poales you shall beat the Bushes, Trees, 
and haunts of the Birds, to enforce ihem to rise, which done you shall see the Birds 
which are raysed, to flye and play about the lights and Sanies of the iier, for it is their 
nature through their amazednesse, and affright at the strangenes of the light and the 
extreame darknesie round about it, not to depart from it, but as it were almost to 
scorch their wings in the same ; so that those who have the rough busbye poales, may 
(■I their pleasures) beat them down with the same, & so lake them. Thus you may 
spend as much of the night as is darke. for longer is not coDuenient ; and doubtlesse 
' you shall finde much pastime, and take great store of birds, and in this you shall 
obserue all the cAsemations formerly treated of in the LuwitU,- especially, that of 
wience, vntill your lights be kindled, but then you may vse your pleasure, for the noyse 
and the light when they are heard and seene ■ farre of, they make the birds dt the 
fester and surer" [i6zi, pp. 98-I00. — W. A. Wbight]. — According to Thornbury, 
this practice gave its name to a thieves' trick. ' Bat.fowling,' he says {_SA.'s England, 
i, 339), * was practised about dusk, when the rogue pretended to have dropped a ring 
or a jewel at the door of some well. furnished shop, and, going in, asked the 'prentice 
of the house to light his candle to look for it. After some peering about, the bat-fbwier 
would drop the candle as if by accident. " Now, 1 pray you, good young man," he 
would say, " to do so much as light the candle again." While the boy was away the 
n^ue plundered the shop, and having stole everything he could find, stole away him- 
self.' [Thombury's book would be extremely valuable if his authorities were only 
given — Ed.] 

194. 19S- aduenture . . . weakly] Phila. Sh. Soc. : I will not shew myself so 
weak, as thus to risk [my character] for discretion. 

197. heare vb] Keightlev (Exp. iti) : A negative has been effaced or omit- 
ted. Surely the very lost thing that Anthonio could have wished was that he 
should hear them ; and how could he if he went to sleep ? [tDoleridge supposes that 
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Alon. What, all fo foone alleepe? I wifti mine eyes 198 

Would(with themfelues) fhut vp my thoughts, 
I finde they are inclm'd to do fo. 200 

Seh. Pleafe you Sir, 
Do not omit the heauy offer of it : 
It fildome vifits forrow, when it doth, it is a Comforter. 

Ant. We two my Lord, will guard your perfon. 
While you take your reft, and watch your fafety. 205 

j4/c«.Thanke you : Wondrous heauy. 

Seb- What a ftrange drowfines poffeffes them ? 207 

199, aoo. Would... I findi One line, 204, Z05. ■will...ri/l'\ One line, Row« 

Pope et leq. ii e( Kq. 

203. It fildamtl It feldetm Fj. II 106. Wo7idrous\ Im wondrous Grey. 

ftldom F,. Sleip seldom Grey. [All sleep but Sth. and Ant. 

/arrow,'] /arrow ;¥ ^. Rowe. Alonso sleeps. Cap. Exit ArieL 

lt...Com/arter'\ One line, Rowe Mai. 

there wai as yet no thought of a conspiracy, — Eli.] Not we may also see is required 
by the metre. The Utter p«rt may be a hal f- aside.— W, (A', (o- Qu. 3d S. ix, 254) 
•Ingests thai perhaps Anthonio's reply refere direcliy to Gonzalo's ' Will you taugk us 
■jleep?' and is to be interpreted,' Go sleep and hear us' {laugh underetood), — Phila. 
Sh. Soc. (p. 28) : Gonzalo's question may be, perversely, construed (o mean : ' Will 
you laugh [at] me while asleep?' Antonio accordingly answers, 'Go to sleep, and 
then you will hear whether we laugh [at] you in your sleep or not.' [See Coleridge, 
Id line Z07.] — Halliwell (p. 32) : A very obscure speech. Gonialo asks them to 
laugh him to sleep, for he is very drowsy. Antonio replies, ' Go to steep and hear us 
laugh,' the sound of which laughter, from a little distance, would soothe the drowsy 
couDSeiln- into slumber. Antonio's speech, by the common idiom of inveiwon, i* 
equivalent to, ' Hear us, and go sleep.' 

202. heauy offer] W. A. Wright: 'Heavy' is here used proleptically, or bF 
anticipation. 'The heavy offer' is (he offer which brings drowsiness or heaviness. 

207, 4c, Coleridge (Seven Leclurts,p. 122): How well the poei prepares the 
feelings of the reader for this plot, which was to execute the most detestable o( crimes, 
and which, in another play, Shakespeare has called ' the murder of sleep.' Antonio 
and Sebastian at first had no such intention ; it was suggested by the magical sleep 
cast on Alonio and Gonzalo; but they are previously introduced scoffing and scorn- 
ing at what was said by others, without regard lo age or situation, — without any sense 
of admiration for the excellent truths they heard delivered, but giving themselves up 
entirely to the malignant and unsocial feelingwhich induced them to listen to every- 
thing that was said, not for the sake of profiting by the learning and experience of 
others, but of hearing something that might gratify vanity and self-love, by making 
thent believe that the person speaking was Inferior to themselves. — This, let me 
remark, is one of the grand characteristics of a villain ; and it would not be so much 
a presentiment, as an anticipation of hell, for men to suppose that all mankind were as 
wicked as themselves, or might be so, if they were not too great IboK Pope objected 
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Ant. It Is the quality o'th'Clymate. 208 

Seb. Why 
Doth it not then our eye-Hds finke? I finde 3io 

Not my felfe difpos'd to fleep. 

Ant. Nor I, my fpirits are nimble : 
They fell together all, as by confent 
- They dropt, as by a Thunder- ftroke : what might 
Worthy Sebajlian? O, what might? no more: 215 

And yet, me thinkes I fee it in thy face, 
What thou ftiould'ft be : th'occafion fpeaks thee, and 217 

208-312. Lines tXiA,it...mysilf...nim- 214. lahal inight'\ F,, Cap. Hal. lohat 

^, Elze. mighl : ¥^. wAat migA/, t\ ei eel. 

310,211. ZW4...JV0/] One line, Rowe 215. ?t:baiiiaD 7... migitf} Sebastian 

ii el «eq. m^it — Rowe. 

213, 214. a/l....C0H/mt...drvfi(,'} all... 217. MVffl/fim] TS; occasion Rowe, 

cinumt,...dri^t Pope. Johns. Cap. SleeT. Mai. Dyce, Cam. 

to this compiracj [see note on line 13, above], but in my mind, if it could be omilled, 
the play nould lose > cbami which nothing could supply. 

314. Thunder-fitTOke] Holt (p. 42, suggesting, ' Tbey fell t<^cher, all as by 
Consent ; They dropl. as ' &c.) : A prelematural cause seenu manifestly intended by 
introducing Ariel with solemn music, which was to have only tba( somniferous efiect, 
there being nothing consequent following on hts entruice but Ibe Sudden drowsiness 
which seiies Gonialo, Alonzo, Adrian, and Fraociaco. 

215, &c. CoLERtix;K (Ltctstrts, &c. p. 89) : The scene of the intended assassins- 
tiou of Alonzo and Gonxalo is an enact couiitctpait of the scene between Macbeth 
and his lady, only pitched in a lower key throughout, as designed to be fhislrated and 
concealed, and eihibiliog the same profound management in the nlanner of familiar- 
ising a mind, not immediately recipient, to the suggeation of guilt, by associating the 
proposed crime with something ludicrous or oat of place, — something not habitually 
matter of leverence. By this kind of sophistry the imagination and fancy are liist 
bribed to contemplate the su^ested act, and at length to become acquainted with it. 
Observe bow the effect of this scene is heightened by contrast with another counter- 
part of it in low life, — that between the conspirators Stephano, Caliban, and Trincalo, 
in which there are the same essential characteristics. — Maci>onald {^Tht Imagina- 
tiim, p. 126) calls attention to the different treatment of the same subject in Mac- 
bilh; ia XiHg Jokn, niiat the king tempts Hubert to kill Arthur; in As You Liki 
It, in the scene between Oliver and Charles the wrestler; aud in Hamltt, where 
Claudius ui^es Laertes to kill Hamlet. 

217. shauld'st] The meaning of ought is here clear enough, as it is ja Macb. 1, 
Hi, 45, ' You should be women.' See Abbott, 5 323, for other examples. 

317. speaks thee] Phila. 5k. Soc: Delius understands : the occasion fj^»iMi 
thee, i. e. shows thee as what thou canst be and what (in possi) thou art nrrai. Rather, 
perhapsr the occasion (Greek iuup6{, Lat. occasio, a critical or favourable moment) 
speaks [to] thee [and orders thee to act as it suggests], and, — as a consequence of 
such obedience to occasion, — 1 see a crown on thy head. The use, however, of 
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My ftrong imagination fee's a Crowne 218 

Dropping vpon thy head. 

Seb. What? art thou waking ? 220 

Ant. Do you not heare me fpeake ? 

Seb. I do, and furely 
It is a fleepy Language ; and thou fpeak'ft 
Out of thy fleepe : What is it thou didft fay ? 
, This is a ftrange repofe, to be afleepe 225 

With eyes wide open : Handing, fpeaking, mouing ; 
And yet fo fafl: afleepe. 

Ant. Noble Sebajlian, 
Thou let'ft thy fortune fleepe : die rather : wink'ft 
Whiles thou art waking. 230 

Seb. Thou do'ft fnore diftinftly, 
There's meaning in thy fnores. 

Ant, I am more ferious then my cuftome : you 
Muft be fo too, if heed me : which to do, 
Trebbles thee o're. 235 

Seb. Well : I am flanding water. 

Ant. He teach you how to flow. 237 

zl8. /«'i] feis F,. Han. Ktly. if yi kftd Honler. 
ajo, 142. Wh\la\ Whilst Rowe+. 235. Tnbbl/i thee o're] Thmilei Ihte 

234. fe fee] so Pope, Han. o'er Rowe ii, Pope, Trouiles thee not 

if heed] if you had Rowe, Pope, Han. Troubles thee lore Quincy MS. 

< ipeak ' in (he sense of to call or order seems to require confirmation. Tliete is, to 
be sure, the sea-phrase to ifeat a ship. Something like a parallel may be found in I, 
ii, 46 ; ' The very minute bidi thee ope thine ear.' 

231. distinctly] Thai is, articulately, with separate (ones. See I, ii, Z33. 

234. if heed me] See, for a. similar ellip^, I, ii, 521. 

235. Trebbles thee o'te] Theobald; That is, makes thee thrice what thou now 
ait. Qjmpare, '1 would be trebled twenty tiroes myself.' — Mer. of Veti. Ill, ii, 154. 
— Phila. Su. Soc, : There appears to be here somewhat of zeugma, or suggestive 
construction, i. e. the idea of necessity expressed by ■ must ' su^ests a similar tilling 
up before ' heed.' ' To do ' also may be emphatically aoiitheiic to another verb con- 
nected in sense with 'heed.' Thus: you. too, must be serious, if you [are to] heed 
me [in telling] thai, to do which trebles thee o'er. — Wilson ( Caliban, p. 230) would 
read thus : ' you Must be so loo, if— heed me, — which to do '1 Rebels thee o'er,' and 
expounds as follows ; ' The previous talk with Gonialo, and the darker hints since, 
have been carried on with quip, pun, and inuendo. If we understand Sebastiaa'a 
reply, " Well, I am standing water," as a pky on the word " rebels," i. e. " ripplet 
thee o'er," it \t no worse pim than otheii which have preceded it; and hence fbUow* 
BMtq)borical talk of flowing, ebUng, and running near the bottom.' 
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5'^*. Do fo : to ebbe 238 

Hereditary Sloth inftrufb me. 

Ant. 0/ 240 

If you but knew how you the purpofe cheriih 
Whiles thus you mocke it : how in ftripping it 
You more inuell it : ebbing men, indeed 
{Moft often) do fo neere the bottome run 
By their owne feare, or floth. 245 

Seb. 'Pre-thee fay on, 
The fetting of thine eye, and cheeke proclaime 
A matter from thee ; and a birth, indeed, 
Which throwcs thee much to yeeld. 

Ant. Thus Sir : 250 

Although this Lord of weake remembrance; this 
Who fliall be of as little memory 
When he is earth'd, hath here almoft perfwaded 
(For hee's a Spirit of perfwafion, onely 
Profefles to perfwade) the King his fonne's aliue, 255 

244. /o. ..#<)«(»(«] JO,... *D«ffm, Rowe. 250. T%aiSir:'\ Why tktn thus Sir : 

347. proelaime\ prodaims KOy. Han. 7S»i, nr, I say Klly coQJ. 

349. /irinwi] /irmw Fj, Rowe. throts 254. ke^s\ Mas Han. i. 

Pope. 155. per/waii^) the King] fersuadelhi 

Xing, Johns. 

34I-Z43. SteevehS: a judicion* critic io Tht Edinburgh Magaiine, Nov. I786, 
offers the following illuuration of ibia obscure passage : ' O if j'ou bui knew how much 
even ibat metaphor, which yaa use in jest, encourages to the design which I hint at ; 
how in stripping the words of their common meaning, and using them figuralivelf , yon 
adapt them Io your own situatioD !' — Phillpot-ts ; The more Sebastian, by putting for- 
ward his natural indolence, seems to decline entering into Antonio's counsels, the more, 
as Antonio can perceive, he is really inclined to slip into them as into a garment. 

236. Btanding water] Jephson ; The meaning seems to be, ' J am Stagnant, slow 
of imderstanding and action ' ; for Anlonio follows up the metaphor by saying he will 
teach Sebastian how ■ to Row,' and Sebastian rejoins that his natural or hereditary 
■lothJulness teaches him rather ' to ebb.' 

251. this Lord] Johnson: This lord, who being now in his dotage, has outlived 
his faculty of remembering ; and who, when once laid in (be groimd, shall be as little 
remembered himself, as he can now remember other things, 

25;. Professes to peiswade)] Cafell : That is, persuading is his profession, his 
only profession; the words are spoke of Francisco. — Johnson; Of this entangled 
sentence I can draw no sense from the present reading, and therefore imagine thai 
the author gave it thus : ' For ht, a spirit of peisuasion, only Professes to persuade lAt 
ting, his Sim's alivt! of which the meaning may be either that ' be alone, who is a 
q)irit of persuasion, professes to peisoade the king,' or that ' be only professes to per- 
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[255. Prof«ssea to perswadej] 
•nade'i tluU is, 'without being so persuaded himself, he makes a show of peisuading 
the king.' — Kenrick (p. 11) : There is no necessity for altering the teil any firther 
thm to transpose the comioa, placed aller ' persuasion,' to the end of the line. The 
meaning then is : ' He hwh almait [not quite] persuaded the king ; for he is the spirit 
of persuasion only, he professes 10 persuade ' ; that is, < He has only almost persuadeil 
the liing; lie bath no solid ai^ument or weighty reason to enforce vbal he says; he 
halh only the mere volalile spirit of persuasion; that superficial vapour of words 
which exhales and carries with it only tbe appearance, the mere show or profession 
of persuading.' — MONCK Maso:J : The obscurity here arises from the word ' he's,' 
which is not au abbreviation of he is. but of it has, and partly from the omission of 
the pronoun who Ijcfore ' professes,' by a common poetical ellipsis. Supply the de- 
ficiency and the sentence will run thus; 'hath here almost perauaded (For ht has a 
spirit of persuasion, ■who only Professes to persuade), the king, his son's alive.' — 
SteevenS: I canool help regarding the words 'professes lo persuade' as a mere 
gloss or paraphrase on ' he has a spirit of persuasion.' This explanatory sentence, 
being written in the maigin of an actor's part, or playhouse copy, was afterwardB 
injudiciously incorporated with our author's text. Read the passage without these 
words, ' — almost persuaded (For he's a spirit of persuasion only), The king, his son's 
alive ; 'tis as im^wssible,' &c., and nothing is wanting to its sense or metre. [Steeven* 
adopted this reading in his 'own edition' of 1793.]— Dyce says of this passage, 
'something is surely wrong here,' and quotes, without dissent, Sleevens's note. — 
Stauntoij goes further and adi^its Steevens's idea that the entanglement may hai'e 
arisen from the retention of Shakespeare's first, as well as bis reconsidered, thought, 
— [I cannot agree with Dyce that something is surely wrong, Antonio, at the very out- 
set, must counteract in Sebastian's mind all belief in Ferdinand's escape which has 
just been so positively asserted to the king. If Ferdinand has survived, Sebastian is 
not the heir to the throne, and the conspiracy will come to naught. He therefore, 
parenthetically, weakens these assertions by saying that tbeir author, when he made 
them, was merely exercising his calling, as a courtier and as a counsellor, in the arts 
of persuasion ; 'be is (he very soul of persuasion,' he says, 'and, to practise it, his 
only profession.' If under the word ' professes ' we can detect an insidious hint thai 
it is insincere lip-service, all tlie better. ^Vhat is to me somewhat more puzzling here 
than this 'entanglement' is, to whom is Antonio referring, to Gonzalo or lo Francisco? 
I bad never a doubt on the subject until I found that Cnpell, whom we can never 
aflbrd to overlook, asserted positively that it is Francisco; and he is Cbllowed by 
Hunter (of L(mgman's Stria) and Hudson. On the other hand, Jephson and Fhill- 
potts say that it is Gonzalo; all other editors are silent in this regard, but from Iheir 
references lo the ' dotard,' &c i^ is to be inferred that they mean Gonialo. Unques- 
donably, it is Francisco who give: the florid account of Ferdinand's remarkable swim- 
ming (and, indeed, it is to the rhetorical flourishes in this speech thai Jephson thinks 
Antonio here refers as proofs that Francisco was merely exercising his profe.'ision), but 
Francisco is such a very subordinate character that this prominence can scarcely be 
given to him here. The description of Ferdinand's swimming is his sole ntterance 
thioughout the play, except three words, ' They vanished Strangely,' in the Fourth Act. 
Whereas, to show how prominent Gonzalo is, would be mere waste time. I cannot 
but think that ' this lord of weak remembrance,' who will be forgotten as soon as ' be 
is earth'd,' is identical with ' this ancient morsel, this Sir Prudence,' whom Antonio 
afterwards incites Sebastian 'to put for aye to the perpetual wink,' — Ed.] 
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*Tis as impofsible that hee's vndrown'd, 256 

As he that fleepes heere, fwims. 

Seb. I haue no hope 
That hee's vndrown'd. 

Ant. O, out of that no hope, 360 

What great hope haue you? No hope that way, Is 
Another way fo high a hope, that euen 
Ambition cannot pierce a winke beyond 
But doubt difcouery there. Will you grant with me 264 

261. thai way, Is\ that way : h Yi. 264. dtn^l'\ Ff, Rowe + , Cam. Glo. 

262. aki>pt\ anhope Rowe + .Steev. Jeph. Wrt, Hudfl. Wh. ii, Dtn. drops 
Mat. Var. Hon. dratans Herr. dotdiU Cap. et 

264. Bia...di/cBueTy\ What...dU- cet. 
covert Orger. wUh'\ Om. Gould, 

263. winke] Deichton ; As the eye or ambttioa is alluded to, distance is here 
approprialely measured by a ■ wink ' ; so in V, i, 34 : ' My purpose doth extend Not 
* frown fiwlber.' 

264. But . . . there] Warburtom : Th« meaning Is, that AmbitioD would be la 
affected with the pleasing prospect that it would doubt whether the discovery it there 
made, of future greatness, was a real representation, or only what Shakespeare, xa 
another place, calls a Dream cf AAiantage. — Heath : Ambition, which cannot can7 
ia utmost view beyond [he prospect this ' no hope ' opens to il, doubts even the dis- 
covery which it actually makes, or may make, if it pleases. In saying which Antonio 
alludes to the difficulty he found in making Sebastian comprehend, or at least to own 
he comprehended, the scope he had been so long aiming at. — Capbll : ' There ' is — 
beyond the object alluded to, i. e. a crown: 'no hope, that way (says tbe speaker) is 
another way so high a hope, that even ambition cannot, with all its cfforis, diicmier 
glimpse af anything desirable beyond it, and even doubts whether there is anything ta 
te discover' d.' In maltbg 'doabts' drops, [Hanmer] shews hia having taken the 
passage in nearly the same way; and, in truth, his change receives some aulhority 
from the discietive particle ' But,' with which ' doubts ' has not that accordance that 
might be wish'd. — Johnson : This is the utmost extent of the prospect of ambition, 
the point where the eye can pa^ no further, and where objects lose their distinctness, 
so that what is there discovered is faint, obscure, and doubtful, — Jephson ; That is, 
must be uncertain of discovering or discerning anything there ; the prospect is so 
beyond the reach of human sight. — W. A. Wright ! To 'doubt discovery there' 
must mean to be uncertain about what it finds there ; the point being at the extreme 
limit of ambition's vision. — Hudson bravely confesses that the passage 'has long 
been a poser ' to him, and that he has met with no sufficient explanation of it. ' Pos- 
sibly,' he adds, ' we ought to read, " !i?or aught discover there." ' — Phii-A. Sh. Soc : 
' But doubt ' can be considered as equal to -without doubting, or the ' cannot ' is men- 
ially canicd on ! ' cannot pierce a wink beyond — [cannot] but doubt discovery there.' 
[This last interpretadon seems to be the beat way of dealing with the adversative 
■ but,' and even this is far from satisfacloiy. It seems to me that the sense requires a 
word akin either Ka finds or to Honirer's drops. The Cambridge Edition records lh<> 
conjectore, dauts, by Br. Nicholson, i conjecture which vanity forces me to think 
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That Ferdinand is drown'd. 265 

Seb. He's gone. 

Ant. Then tell me, who's the next heirc uf Naples t 

Seb. ClaribeU. 

Ant. She that is Queene of Tunis: flie that dwels 
Ten leagues beyond mans life : (he that from Naples 270 

Can haue no note, vnlefle the Sun were port : 
The Man i'th Moone's too flow, till new-bome chinnes 272 

267. wAoV... Naples?] Oneline,Pope. zjl. p<!ff :'^f<-!t, Rcwe. 



well t>(\ it occurred to me iodepeadeDllj. Doul, of course, is equivalent to doff. 
Nicholeon's conjecture appears nowhere, I believe, in print ; it was probably com- 
municated in MS to the Cambridge Editon. Wben ambition has pierced to its 
furthest wink, there discovery ceases and ihe crown is found. — Eo.J 

270. maoB life] Steevens : Tbat is, at a greater distance than the life of man is 
long enough to reach. — Ckoft ingeniously fixed the distance to be eighty leagues, 
because ' man's life ' in Scripture U computed at seventy years. — Hunter (i, l66) i 
It seems, indeed, (o me that there is one proof that Tht Ttmpesi is a translated, not 
an origiaal, composition [in this phrase], where Man's Life .... appears to be Ibe 
name of some African city tamed into English on the principle of translation which 
gives us -Old Free-Town' in Rom. &'/ut.imd 'The Place of Depth' in Cim. ef 
Err., and in MandndU • Evil Town,' and in TAe Acli • Mars Hill.' And we find, 
accordingly, Leo Africanus speaking of a city south of Tunis, known by the name 
of Zcvt, which may well be supposed to have been the place the name of which ia 
thus represented on this erroneous principle of translation, — W. A. Wkight cha- 
racterises this note of Himter as a piece of ' curious ingenuity,' and adds ; ' as if 
a dislaoce of "thirty miles beyond Zoa" would be an appreciable distance in 
Antonio's inflated description.' [Moreover, Lampedusa, where Hunter is con- 
vinced that Antonio then was, is north of Tunis; to be consislenl, therefore, should 
not Hunter have amended the text so as to read 'ten leagues this side o' Mans- 
Life'?-— Ed.] 

271. DO note] FoFF.'s comments are so rare that wben he speaks we are pre- 
pared to find some intricate knot unloosed; he here observes that 'no note ' means 
' no advices by letter.' — Heath : That is, no notice of any kind, by messenger or 
otherwise. — Holt (p. 44) has here a long note showing how Anlonio, in his strong 
propensity to mischief, forgets all the circumstances thai make against him. — STEEVENSr 
Shakespeare's great ignorance of geography is not more conspicuous in any instance 
than in this, where he supposes Tunis and Naples to have been at such an immeasur- 
able distance from each other. — W. A.Wright: Sleevens appears (o have overlooked 
the fact that Antonio's language is intentionally exaggerated and that Sebastian is 
folly aware of it.— Phila. Sh. Soc: Cf Bacon, Essays, ilix, p. 442 (ed. Whately), 
where, imder ' advantage be not taken of the note,' the Editor cites ibis passage from 
7a* Ttmptst. 

271. The . . . alow] From Pope lo the presenl day these words have been en- 
closed in a parenthesis. With this, in itaelf. Brae (Ro&imon's Epil. of Lit. 15 Feb. 
1879, p. 33) does not find bult, but condemns Ihe overaight of not including in the 
same parenthesis 'unless Ihe sun were post,' thereby disclosing, he alleges, the 
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Be rough, and Razor-able : She that from whom 273 

We all were fea-fwallow'd, though fome caft againe, 

*73. *74' Bt... Wi\ One line, Huds. Huds. coDJ. (witbdrawn). rfai froai— 

273. that from uniem2 Ff, Hal. Ktljr, ivAom Furnivall (N. & Qu. 5, vii, 143I. 

Cam. Wit. /or whom Pope, that far from ■whom Rowe el cet. 

mkem Coll. MS. from ■whom coming 374. (Vt all vnre] We Wert Pope*. 

Sing, that from whom coming KUj". C«p. tVc leere all Steev. Knt, Hunler. 

that— from wham ? Spedding, Glo. 'twal caft'\ cast uf Ktly coDJ. 

frr whom Hudi. ihe'i thai front whom 

•humourow cooiparisoa between the sun's motion and that or the moon, [he latter 
■eeming to lag behind the sun by nearly an hour every day. But this little physical 
allusion is made nonsense of when the two memben of the compuison are dissevered 
by one being inclosed in a parenthesis from which [he other is excluded; (he hyper- 
bolical citravagaoce does not consist in the idea of sun being post, but in his being a 
better post than the man in the moon.' 

273, that from whom] Capell: The place is most defectively worded ; for we 
must supply in it — in coming, — ' she in coming from whom ' ; nor is the sequel much 
perfecter; an is underatood before ' cast,' and again after 'And,' — ' though some an 
cast again And an (by that destiny),' &c. — Malo.ne : ' She that from whom ' cannot 
be tight. The compositor's eye probably glanced on a preceding line, ' she that from 
Naples,'— In W. &• Qu. 5ih S. vii, 324, 1877, J[ames] S[pedding] thus eiplaina his 
proposedj>unctuation (' she thai — Prom whom ? We all,' &c.) : The question ' from 
whom ?' taken in connection with the four lines preceding, can mean nothing more or 
less than ' from whom can ihe have note i" which meaning is eiaclly to the purpose 
of the speaker. Ferdinand, son and heir to the King of Naples, being drowned, bit 
sister Claribel, now Queen of Tunis, is next io succession; after her, Sebastian, the 
king's brother. Antonio suggests to Sebastian that if the king were dead he might take 
the crown, Tunis being so far off that Claribel would know nothing about il. ' From 
whom ' could she hear the news, the ship having been lost, with all on board except 
themselves, and those whose silence they might now make sure of? He breaks off 
abruptly and changes his conslmction. But what he says is intelligible and to the 
purpose. To leave a sentence unitnlshed and begin another is common enough in 
English speech. But that any Englishman of any time, county, or education, if he 
meant to say ' she, in returning from whose house 1 was wrecked,' would say either 
' whom [Qu./rsjn B/idm /■] I was wrecked ' Or ' she that fivm whom I was wrecked.' 
is to me incredible. — W. A. Wright : If [the Folio] is correct, and there is no great 
reason to doubt it, there is a confusion of two constructions : Antonio beginning a 
fresh sentence as he had done Ihe three previous ones with 'she that,' and then 
changing abruptly to ' from whom,' which made the preceding relative superfluous. — 
Mra Kemble {Notes, &c. p. 141): It seems curious lo me that no one bethought 
themselves of transposing ' She that ' into That she, which would have been Shake- 
spearian, and justilied Ihe retention of the otherwise incomprehen^ble 'that.' — Hud- 
son 1 The old text rather loolcs as if a full stop were intended at ' razorable.' and a 
new coostniction there to begin. At one time I thought of reading ' She's thai from 
whom,' which makes ' that ' a demonstrative pronoun, and thus removes the absurdity 
of its being a relative pronoun. Bui it seems to me belter to substitute 'twas, ' She 
'twas for whom,' and so to gel rid of ' tlial ' allogether. Nor is Ihe change at all 
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(And by that deftiny) to performe an aft 275 

Whereof, what's paft is Prologue ; what to come 
In yours, and my difcharge. 

Seb. What ftufle is this ? How fay you ? 
'Tis true my brothers daughter's Queene of Tunis, 
So is flie heyre oi Naples, 'twixt which Regions 280 

There is fome fpace. 

Ant. A fpace, whofe eu'ry cubit 282 

275. And'l May Pope, Theob. Han. 276. /ay? iij/ay? in Ff, Rowe. 

Wicb, Art Wagner {Jhrb. xiv). 277. /»] Is Pope + . 'Sia Daniel. 
df/HMy\ dnUn' d RoWyi&.tJSign.vt, di/chargt-l disckargt — Rowe. 

Steey.'93. 

Tiolent. And mj theory is that ' she that from ' got repealed from the third hne 
above. Ai lo the change of ' from ' itito for, perhaps i( is not strictly necessary, as 
' from ' may possibly yield ihe same meaning. 

274. cast] This means not only to throw, but also, very often, to ihrovi b^. 
ai here. — W. A. Wright : ' Cast,' which, in theatrical language, is to assign 
their parts to actors, seems to have suggested the ' act ' and ' prologue ' which fol- 
low. [To these theatrical terms the Fhila. Sh. Soc, added 'discharge,' in line 
377; see Mid. jV. D. I, ii, 95: 'I will discharge it in either your straw-colour 
beard,' &c.] 

275, 276. Capell : These are soundings of Sebastian, and have a. darliness inten- 
tional which the deficiencies [of eipression] heighten ; the pointitig of his reply [i. e. 
■ dash after ' this ' in line 278] is calculated to convey an idea of the suddenness of 
his perception of the tendency of what he calls ' stuff,' a suddenness that requires a 
start in the actor. 

275. And . . , destiny] Holt (p. 47) ; These words want no alteration, unless 
the noun ' destiny ' is made a verb, destin'd. [This emendation Steerens adopted in 
his edition of 1793, but attributed it (0 ' the late Dr MuEgrave,' and to Dr Musgrave 
it has been attributed ever since. There is tio need to suppose that either Steevcns 
or Musgrave acted otherwise than in good faith, and it is possible that Musgrave ante- 
dated Holt. I do not know where Musgrave's note is (o be foond except on Steevens's 
page in 1793; Holt's note was printed in 1749. In adopting this emendation Steeveni 
properly printed the phrase: 'And, by that, destin'd,' Sec, and it was so punctuated 
in Reed's Varierumof 1803 and 1813; when Boswell printed Malone's VariDrum 
in tSal he returned to ' destiny,' but be overiooked (he commas, so that the phrase in 
that edition now appears as 'And, by that, destiny,' &c., clearly a misprint, although 
it is not specified in Ihe list of Errata.— Eo.]— Johnson 1 Perhaps we might better 
say, 'And that by destiny.' It being a common plea of wickedness to call tempta- 
tion destiny. [In this conjecture Staunton, who has generally received the credit Tor 
it, was anticipated by Johnson.] — PhilA. SH, Soc. : The conjecture drstin'd is need- 
less ; Ihe sense thereby given is equally to be elicited from the text as it stands, ■'. i. th« 
verb ' were ' emps out again after ' destiny,' with tbe expression of necessity ; ' by that 
destiny [we are] to perform an act,' &c. 

277. In . . . diBchaige] SteevbNS : That is, depends on what you and I are In 
perfbnn, [For the use of the pronoun 'yours,' see note on III, iii, 117.] 
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Seemes to cry out, how fhall that Clariiell 883 

Meafure vs backe to Naples ? keepe in Tunis, 

And let Sebajlian wake. Say, this were death 285 

That now hath feiz'd them, why they were no worfe 

Then now they are : There be that can rule Naples 

As well as he that Heepes : Lords, that can prate 

As amply, and vnneceffarily 

As this GottzaUo : I my felfe could make 390 

A Chough of as deepe chat : O, that you bore 

The minde that I do ; what a fleepe were this 

For your aduancementP Do you vnderftand me? 

Sed. Methinkes I do. 

Ant. And how do's your content 295 

Tender your owne good fortune ? 

283, 284. .iiw... Naples?] As ■ quo- 3S4. Mtafurt vi\ Meaaire it Han. 

Ulion, Steev. MaL V«r. Knt, CoU. Hal. hacki to] iacke 6y Ff, Rowe. 

Sing. Dyce, *'?*'] 'I"f Johns, conj. ietf her 

383, 2S5. ham...v!alti\ As a quolatioa, Herr. 

Wh. Sta. Cam. Jeph. Glo. Qke, Wrt, 291. of as\ g^ as ^Wlau. 

Rife, Huda. DtD. 292. viert\ wai Theob. u, Warb. 

283. fltalltkat'^ shait thou Han. Johns. 

283-285. Brae I^Jiob. EpU. of LU. 15 Feb. 1879): Thia may be recWmed by 
simple transposition of the eiisting words i ' seems to cry out " How measuri us back 
to HapUs r TbaC Claribel shall keep in Tunis, and— Let Sebastian irake 1' The 
line before ' Let Sebastian wake ' lireaks off suddenly by afosiofesis. 

283-285. how . . . wake] Unquestionably, all tbis is what every cutnt cries out, 
and should, of course, be printed as a quotation. 

2S4. to Naples] Tyrwhitt, misled by the later Folios and Rone, emended 
what he supposed to be the true text by what be called a ' spirited turn.' ' How shall 
that Claribel Measure us back ? B'w'y', Naples; keep In Tunis.' &c. 'ffv^/,' he 
explains, ' Is a common corruption, in conveisatlon, o( good b'te'y .' 

291. Chough] Hartinc (p. 115): The Red-legged Cion,— the Cornish Chough 
as it is sometimes called. Instances, we believe, are on record of cboughs being 
Uuglit (0 speak, but Shakespeare appears to have enteitained no great opinion of tbeir 
talking powers. He speaks of ' Chough's langaage, gabble enough, and gooil enough,' 
A!t'i Well, IV, i, 22, and [here in Thi Tlm^rf].— Jephson : The meaning is, 'I 
myself could teach a chough 10 talk as deeply as this Gonzalo.' ■ Chat ' is used in 
contempt. 

291. chat] W. A. Wright: That is, able to talk as profoundly. 

295, 296. Daniel (p. 11) : Why should Antonio ask Sebastian whether his content 
waited on a good fortune he did not possess ? He is templing him to join in an act 
which shall achieve that good fortune (the kingship of Naples), and to ask him 
whether be is satisfied already seems aljsurd. To ask him if he consents to join in an 
action which shall secure the object of his ambition is much more to the purpose. 
Read, therefore, 'And how? do you consetii 7*' ')rii<»>i''r your own good fortune?' 
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Seb. I remember 297 

You did fupplant your Brothet Pro/pero. 

Ant. True : 
And looke how well ray Garments fit vpon me, 300 

Much feater then before : My Brothers feruants 
Were then my fellowes, now they are my men. 

Seb. But for your confcience. 

Ant. I Sir : where lies that ? If 'twere a kybe 
'Twould put me to my flipper : But I feeie not 305 

This Deity in my bofome : 'Twentie confciences 
That fland 'twixt me, and Millaine, candied be they, 307 

298. Brolhcl'\ F,. Dyce ii, iii, Huds. 

300. hma ■wcll'\ kiniiftal Cap. 304. 'hBtre\ it were Steev. Mai. V«r. 

303. co«/ri™«.] conscience tG\iiy^i\., Sing- Coll. Hal. Dyce i, Sta. 
Wli.ii,Dtn. fcwfuoff,— Theob. et cet. 306. 'Tweniii'\ 7>b Pope + . 
(subg.). 307. natl Might Jervis. 

304-308. lAD(;ieaA,lhalf..Jl^per:... Jland'\ sloodliaa. 

bofonu. ...idiniaoe,... moi/ejl ... BrgtAer. 307, 308. catidieii...Mi>l!efi:'] Catidyj 

Pcfie + . V)tre they, -ootid melt ere they molested. 

304. ■aihere'\iul-a)ktreQ.».^.and'whert Han. 

300. how well] Cafbll's text here reads ' how Jiat ' ; I cao find no reference 
whatsoever to the cbange in his Notes, his Various Readings, or in his Errata. II 
hat entirely escaped the notice of every editor, I believe, from that day to tbia. — Ed. 

304. Itybe] A chilblain, or chap in the heel. 

306, 307. 'Twentie . . . stand] Keightley (p. 2iz) : I muM confess I do not 
understand this passage. Surely, as be was, as be bad just sud, in actual possesion 
of Milan, bis conscience could not ■ stand ' between him and it. Perhaps, however, 
we are to view ' stand ' as in the conjunctive mood, and expressing a condition. 

306. 'Twentie] Elze, in a note on Ham. II, ii, 160, bas gathered (Notes, &c 
1SS9, p. 227-235] an interesting and valuable list of examples of the use of indefinite 
numbers, such as ten, twenty, forty. 

306. cotiaciencea] Walker ( Vers. 251) cites this in bis list of examples of 
words ending in a plural sound which are to be pronounced the same in both singular 
■nd plnral. ' The lennination es,' he says, ' was frequently added in writing, even 
where it was not pronounced.' 

307. candied] Upton (p. 202) : We must read, Diicandy'd, \. e. dissolved. ' Dis- 
candy' and 'melt' are used as synonymous terms in Ant, &• Chop. IV, xii, 22. 
• Candied ' is that which is grown into a consistency, as some sorts of confectionery 
ware. So in Timon, IV, iii, 225.— Warbi;rton : That is, ' Ten consciences, now 
bozen up with cold, now dissolved with heal, should ne'er,' &c. — Johnson : I think 
we may safely read, ' Candied be they or mch.' That is, let my conscience be dried 
up and lie unactive, or melt and run quite away. [This was not repeated in the 
Variorum of 1773; in its place is the following:] I bad rather read: ' (Vould melt, 
ere they molest.' That is, Twenty consciences, such as stand between me and my 
hopes, though they were congealed, would melt before they could molest me, or pre- 
Tent the execution of rij puiposet. — Caps .l: Fhat is, though they were ' candy'd,' 
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And melt ere they molleft ; Heere lies your Brother, 308 

No better then the earth he lies vpon, 

If he were that which now hee's like {that's dead) 310 

Whom I with this obedient fteele (three inches of it) 

Can lay to bed for euer : whiles you doing thus, 312 

308. And mtU'\ Would mill Jjhni. 313. whilis] whilst Ru-e, Om, 

conj. Cap. Pope + . 

year] you ¥ . 

■nd (as is the natore of hard subslaiices pressing upon the Resh) mi^t be expected 
to give me trouble, yet, looner than do so, they vould melt [see Te»t Notes] ; IVeuld 
wiitten by Its abbreriatioD W'd might very easily pass into 'Aod,' with compositon 
who attended rarely to sense. ^Malone: ' Let twenty consciences be first congealed 
and then dissolved, ere they,' &c. — Keightley (p. 212) : I do not see clearly the 
meaning of 'candied' and 'melt' in this place, — 1'hila. Sh. Soc, : Anlonio bas in 
mind some expression for the conscience ecjuivalent to Pope's (' The God within the 
mind,') and cites it only to express his contempt for the opinion — the demonstrative 
' this,' in its power to indicate that which is talked about and at the same time despised, 
being quite like the Greek iAto^. What follows exhibits a process of wbat Words- 
north terms the Dramatic Imagination. Antonio would naturally bave said, that this 
* Deity in the bofom,' which weak men prate about, would not (were the deed to do 
again) stand 'twixt him and Milan, as it had not before — that were twenty such gods 
to plant themselves in his way. they should be to him but so many slatuti o( deities 
formed by congelation, and (like them) should melt, before they could molest him, 
But — under the influence of on imaginative seizure — the villain (who but pretends to 
ease of conscience) conceives of the gods, whom he affects to despise, as in living 
presence barring his way, and he exclaims to tbem (as if of them) < candied be they 
and melt !' — Phillpotts : ' Candied ' here seems to be ' turned to sugar so as to melt 
easily.' — Jephson, however, gives to 'candied' an entirely different interpretation, 
suggested by Chaucer's description of the 'Poor Parson of a Town' in Canterbury 
Tales ; ' He waited after no pomp ne reverence, Ne maked bim a sficid coascifttcf! 
which he explains as meaning that the Poor Parson's conscience was ' not sophisti- 
cated by the subtleties of casuistry, compared to far fetched spices, but guided by the 
plain words of Scripture. So here Antonio means, " If twenty consciences stood .... 
let them be candied," — that is, sophisticated 1 iheFi the word su^ests another meta- 
phor, and be continues, — '■ and melt away." A spiced or candied conscience, in 
short, means what we should call a " nice conscience " — a conscience that can justify 
anything by subtle distinctions,' [I doubt if Antonio wished to hold any debate with 
his conscience, or to win it over by any subtle distinctions ; it was entirely indifferent 
to him; twenty of them, let them be hard and let them be soft (for we have a right to 
suppose that ' melt ' is an apocopated past participle), tbey would never molest him, 
—Ed.] 

310 (that's dead)] Steevens : These words (as Dr Farmer observes to me) ate 
evidently a gloss or marginal note, which bad found its way into the text. Such a 
supplement is useless to the speaker's meaning, and one of the verses becomes re- 
dundant by its insertion. [They are omitted in Steevens '793, Var. '03, '13, and 
' Whom I,' from the next line, inserted.] 
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To the perpetuall wiiike for aye might put 313 

This ancient morfell : this Sir Prudence, who 

Should not vpbraid our courfe : for all the reft 315 

They*! take fuggeftion, as a Cat laps milke, 

They*! tell the clocke, to any bufineffe that 

We fey befits the houre. 

Seb. Thy cafe, deere Friend 
Shall be my prefident : As thou got'ft MtUaine, 320 

I'le come by Naples : Draw thy fword, one ftroke 
Shall free thee from the tribute which thou paieft, 
And I the King Ihall loue thee. 

Ant. Draw together : 
And when I reare my hand, do you the like 325 

To fall it on Gonzalo. 

Seb. O, but one word. 

Enter Ariell with Muficke and Song. 

Ariel. My Mafter through his Art forefees the danger 
That you (his friend)are in, and fends me forth 330 

(For elfe his proieft dies) to keepe them liuing. 

317, 318. bufiniffe ...hcwt\ heur... 'ijp. you {hii frietui)1 thist, kit 

hisitias Farmer con), (ap. Cam.), friends, Johns, conj. Steev.'93. you, 

327. O,] Om. Pope, Han. hii friaids, Wh. ii. his yon frifnds 
[ihey talk apart. Cap. Heath, yon, his fritnds Wagner (Jhrb. 

328. Enter...] Re-enter... Mai. Ariel xiv). 

descends Coll. MS. 331. theni\you Han, Quincy MS. tket 

with. ..Song] invisible. Cap. Hal. conj. Dyce, Clke, Rife, Huds. 

314. morsell] Warburton sabstitutes Mora! ; ' tbal is,' he explains, ■ this man of 
old-fashioned honesty ' ; and Dr Johnson pronounced the substitution ' Tety elegant 
and judicious.' Unquestionably, it is a happy su^eation, but there is not the smalleat 
justification for its insertion in a passage which is free &om all difficulty. — Holt; 
Used contemptuously, as in Ham. HI, iv, 102 : 'A king of sbreda and patches.' — 
Cafell: This may have allusion to Gonzolo's thin habit; as one re due' d so by age 
that he was scarce a rooisel to the devourer who was approacliing. — JOHNSON : As we 
ta^apifciofaman. 

315. Should] Here used for mnuV. See line 189 above, or Abbott, § 322. 
31G. BuggcBtion] Johnson : That is, any hinl of villainy. See IV, i, 30. 

316. as a Cat, &c.] 'That is,' says Halliwkll (p. 33), 'quietly.' Rather, I 
think, readily, naturally.—ED. 

336. fall it] For other instances of intran^tive verbs used transitively, see Shalce- 
speare,/ajjwi</ or Abbott, 5 191. 

327. Phila. Sh. Soc. : This should he punctuated, '0, but— one word,' i. e. 'but* 
is not used here io the sense of ' only one word ' ; it indicates (hat a difficulty had 
■risen in llie mind of Sebastian, (o renuve which he aslts for one word apart. 
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Sings in Goneaioei tare. 332 

While you here dofnoaring lie, 

Open-ey'd Confpiracie 

His time doth take : ' 335 

If of Life you keepe a care, 

Shake off Jluviber and beware, 337 

337. Shake off] Shake of F,. 

330> 331- you (his friend) . . . them] Johnson: The sense of the paisage a» it 
now stands is this : He sees yimr daoger aod wiD therefore save them. .... Ariel 
^leoks to himself as he approaches : ' — That thett his frieods are ia.' These, wiitteo 
with a y, did not much differ from you. — Steevbns [wbo adopted Johnson's emenda- 
tion] : Ariel, finding that Prospero was equally solidtoos for the preservation of Alooso 
and Conzalo, very natural]]' styles them both 'ti\ifriiHds without adverting to the guilt 
of the former. — Malonb thinks that the confusion arises from the lack of a single 
letter, s ; he therefore turns ' project ' into fmjicti, and to justify the verb in the sin- 
gular after it be, almost needlessly, adduces examples of simitar construction; 'to 
keepe them living,' therefore, lefeis to prajicts. This emendation Malone did not 
adopt in his text, but HALUWBtL adopted it as 'necessary to the construction of 
Ariel's speech ' and ' as less violent (ban any other. On the suppo^tion,' concludes 
Halliwell, ' that Ariel was alluding especially to Gonzalo, " them " might be altered 
to tkee, but on the whole [Malone's emendalioD] seems preferable.' — This change of 
' them ' to thtt occuired independently to Dvce, who adopted it in his teit, with the 
following note : 'As far as the phraseolt^ is concerned we should be warranted in read- 
ing, " That you, his fiiends, are in .... to keep thtm living " ; for similar changes 
of person occur in some other passages of Shakespeare (and in our old writers, pai- 
rim), but I caimot think (though Steevens thought otherwiBe) that Ariel, under any 
circnmstances, would style Alonso one of Prospeto's^f»a!i, when Prospero himself 
uses such terms as the following; "The King of Naples, being ac enemy To me 
inveterate," &c. " Most cruelly Did thou, Alonso, use me and roy daughter." Malone's 
[emendation] introduces what appears to me a rather awkward construction ; besides, 
the plaral prsfccti is at variance with the language of two later passages in this play : 
" Now does my projict gather to a head," &c. and " or else my project fails." The 
alteration which I have made here,^ — that of " them " to thei, — su^ested itself, I find, 
to Mr Halliwell also.' In 1S63 Dyce added ' I now find that Hanmer substituted 
"to keep >•*« living." But, as various passages of onr author show, there is not the 
least objection to thtt andynu in the same sentence.' — Staunton pronounces Dyce's 
readily * preferable to any alteration of the passive yet suggested ; but we are not 
convinced that change is required.' [It seems to have been generally assumed, 
owing to the directness of address, that Ariel whispers this in Gonzalo's ear. Capell 
is the solitary editor, I believe, who has marked it as an aside, wherein I think he is 
right. Ariel soliloquises and is reviewing what he has to do; Gonzalo, the especial 
friend, is in imminent danger, and must be at once protected ; and all of them must 
be kept alive, just as he had saved them in the tempest when not a hair perished. 
This is Id accord with what Dr Johnson intimated, and with what W. A. Wr[gKT 
says, lliat ' Ariel is half apostrophising the sleeping Gonzalo and half talking to him- 
self.'— Ed.] 
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Awake, axvake. 338 

Ant, Then let vs both be fodaine. 

Gon. Now, good Angels prefeiue the King. 340 

Alo. Why how now boa ; awake ? why are you drawn ? 
Wherefore this ghaftly looking ? 

Gon. Whaf s the matter ? 

Seb. Whiles we flood here fecuring your repofe, 
(Euen now) we heard a hollow burfl of bellowing 345 

Like Buls, or rather Lyons, did't not wake you ? 
It ftrooke mine eare moft terribly. 

Alo. I heard nothing. 

Ant. O, 'twas a din to fright a Monfters eare ; 
To make an earthquake : fure it was the roare 350 

Of a whole heard of Lyons. 

Alo. Heard you this Gonzalo ? 

Gon. Vpon mine honour, Sir, I heard a humming, 
(And that a ftrange one too) which did awake me : 
I fhak'd you Sir, and cride : as mine eyes opend, 355 

I faw their weapons drawne .• there was a noyfe, 

339> 34o> Then...Angth'\ As one line, 343. Gon.] Alon. [wakbg] St». Hal. 

Sta. Walker, Dyce, Cam. cooj. 

340. Gon.] Ariel. Hal. cooj. 344. WhUts\ WhUst Rowe. While 
[They wake. Rowe. Pope + . 

341. Alo,] GoQ. Hal. conj, 346, rftfV] did it Steer. Mai. Var. 
miiaktf'\ awake ! 'O.KB.. Knt, Coll. Hal. Sing. Sta. Klly. 

341, 342. Continued to Gonzalo. 347. mini\mimtY^. 

Sta. 352. Gonialo?] Om. P(q>e + , 

342. thisl thui Coll. MS. [To Gonialo. John*. 

341, 342. Why . . . looking] STAimTON : This ipeecb is enoneously given to the 
king, as we think is evideot boa> ibe laaguage, the business of the scene, and from 
what Gonzalo presently says : ■ I heatd a humming .... which did awake me ; I 
thak'd you, sir, and cried,' &c. [This admirable emendation of Staunton DvCB 
adopted in his Second Edition, and added to its value by stage-directions, as follows:] 

GeH, \Tvaiing'] Now, good angels 

Preserve the king! — {Tb Sib. and Anl.'] Why, how now !— [ 7ii .,*i>«.] Ho, awake!— 
[ Te Stb. and Ant.'] Why are yoa drawn ? wherefore this ghastly looking ? 

Man. [waiing} What's the matter? 

341. drawn] Johnson: Having your swords drawn. 

34S, &c. Phila. Sh. Soc. : Dr Kbaitth called attention to the progressiveneM of 
lying here displayed, i. Bellowing like bulls, or 2. rather lions. 3. A din to ftight 
a monster'a eaia. 4. To mike an earthquake. Then, 5. The bathis of the anticli- 
max, ' the roar of a whole herd of lioits.' 
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That's verily : 'tis bcft we (land vpon our guard ; 357 

Or that we quit this place : let's draw our weapons. 

Alo. Lead off this ground & let's make further fearch 
For my poore fonne. 360 

Gon. Heauens keepe him from thefe Beafts : 
For he is fure i'th Ifland. 

Alo. Lead away. (done. 

Ariell. Pro/pero my Lord, fliall know what I haue 
So (King) goe fafely on to feeke thy Son. Exeunt. 365 



Sc^na Secunda. 



Enter Caliban, with a burthen of Wood {a noyfe of 
Thunder heard.) 

Cal. All the infeftions that the Sunne fuckes vp 
From Bogs, Fens, Flats, on Profper fell, and make him 5 

By ynch-meale a difeafe .• his Spirits heare me, 

357. twri^] Ff, Rowe, Coll. i, Wh. 361. [Exit with the othen. Dyce. 

Cmd. Glo. Jeph. Rlfe.Wrt wri/j-Pope 364, 365. [Aside. Cap. 

et cet. i.. Changes to another part of the 

'til btji wt\ 'Bat S(eev.'93. Island. Pope. 

vpoit eur} en Pope-H. 5. [throwiog down bis Buithen. Cxp. 

357. verily] Abbott, % 7S; We still &ay, 'that ii iwff,' but, perhaps, no other 
•dverb (encept imw) is now thus used. Shakespeare, however, hu 'That's verily' 
in the Ttmpist; ' That's notthily,' Cer. IV, i, 53 ; Lucius' banishment 'leai ■oireng- 
fully,' Tim. IV, iv, 16. Some verb, as said or dotti, is easily understood. ' In bar- 
hour ' has (be force of a verb in 'Saftly \n barboor Is the king's ship ' [I, ii, 266, ante. 
Pope's verify is doubtless good, Keigblley pronounces it ' niost certain,' hot the fore- 
going examples are quite soffidenl (o justify the Folio. — Ed.] — Phiia. Sh, Soc : 
The quiet, dry sarcasm of Gonzalo. He has heard no bellowing, only ' a humming.' 
' There was a noise, Thafs verily ' — (he fact sifted of the monstrous exaggerations. 

357. 'tis best we] StebvbnS: Ai the verse would be too long by a foot if the 
words ' 'tis ' and ' we ' were retained, I have discarded them in favour of an elliptical 
phrase, which occurs in our ancient comedies as well as in our author's Cymi. Ill, vi 
25 : ' Best draw my sword,' i. e. ii were best to draw it — DVCE : Steevens was most 
probably right. 

361. these Beasts] Phila. Sh. Soc. ; A quiet thrust at the exa^eration, and an 
inunnation against Antonio and Sebastian. CSonzalo's suspicion, aroused by Ariel's 
words, has been strengthened by finding Antonio and Sebastian with drawn swords, 
and by (heir eitravagant inventions. 

6. yacta-meale] W. A. Wright ; The adverbial termination • -meal,' a* in ■ piece- 
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And yet I needes muft curfcBut they'll nor pinch, j 

Fright me with Vrchyn-fliewes, pitch me i'th mire. 
Nor lead me like a fire-brand, in the darke 

Out of my way, vnlefle he bid 'em ; but 10 

For euery trifle, are they fet vpon me, 
Sometime like Apes, that moe and chatter at me, 
And after bite me : then like Hedg-hogs, which 
Lye tumbling in my bare-foote way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall : fometime am I IJ 

AH wound with Adders, who with clouen tongues 
/ Doe hiffe me into madnefle : Lo, now Lo, Enter 

Here comes a Spirit of his, and to torment me Trinculo. 
For bringing wood in flowly : I'le fall flat, i 

\ Perchance he will not minde me. 20 

Tri. Here's neither bufh, nor fhrub to beare off any 
weather at all : and another Storme brewing, I heare it 22 

7. Bw] nol FjF^, Rowe + , Cap. 13. afltrl after, Johns. 

ID, 'on] them Sfeev. Var. Knt, Hal. 17. Enter...] After line ao, Dyce. 

12. Sometitne'\ Sometimes Theob. 18. aiirf] jh?iii Pope, Han. jmf Cam. 
Warb. Joiios. i conj. 

Apes\ ape S(ee».'85 (misprint?). 22. brevaing\ a-brewing Ktly. 

meal,' ' limb-meal,' is from the A. S. rmttum, Clie dative of tnal, a part, used adverb- 
ially, both alone and in compceidon. For 'limb-meal,' see Cymb. II, iT, 147, 'O that 
I had her litre, to tear ber limb-meal !' In the Wieliffite Version of Wisdom i:Tiii, 
85, we find ' iiipyli-ineliini,' in heap*. 

8. Vichyn'Shewea] See I, ii, 385. Fhila. Sk. Soa : That is, reels, dances, 
and various appearances of the Elves. See Farad. Lost, i, 7S0 : ' faery elves, Whose 
midnight revels .... some belated peasant sees, .... At once with joy and fear his 
heart reboonds.' [Compare also Milton, Comus, 845 : ' Helping all urchin blasts, 
and ill-luck signs,' Ac. for another example of ' urchin ' as an adjective, — Ed.] 

13, 13. that . . . which] Abbott, § z6i : When the relative is necessarily em- 
* phatic, as at the end of a veise, we may aometimea expect thai to be replaced bj 

which, for that and no other reason [as in the present passage. See also IV, i, 85 ; 
V, i, 41, 87]. 

15. moe] W. A. Wkigkt : So Cotgrave, ' Moui : f. A moe, or mouth ; an (ill- 
iauoured) extension, or thrusting out, of the lips ' ; and agun, ' Grimacer. To makr 
a face, or a wry mouth ; to mowe.' Douce quotes from Harsnet's Dedaratum ef 
Pefiih Imposfttres a passage in which he speaks of the supposed possession of yoong 
girls; 'They make anticke foees,gim, mow and mop like an ape, tumble like a hedge- 
hc^ge,' ic. 

16. wound} Johnson; Enwrapped by adders 'wound' or twisted about me. 

iS. uid] Abbott, § 96, calls attention to the emfJiatic use here of ■ and,' equiv- 
alent to and that to. 
22. weather at all] Phila. Sh. Soc : Puncttute 'weather, at alll' to indicate the 
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fing ith' winde.- yond fame blacke cloud, yond huge 23 

one, lookes like a foule bumbard that would Ihed his 
licquor; if it (hould thunder, as it did before, I know 2$ 

not where to hide my head : yond fame cloud cannot 
choofe but iall by paile-fuls. What haue we here, a man, 
or a hfh ? dead or aliue ? a fifli, hee fmels like a fifh : a 
very ancient and tifh-like fmell : a kinde of, not of the 29 

24. ^)»&] _^// Upton, Jervis. 34. buiabard'\ bombard Hxa. 

connexion : ■ there's no Ibrob at all to bear off any veUher.' — Worcester define* 
' bear off ' to can? away; but it seeou to be rather a very Greek-like example of c»m- 
fositian by Zfugna 01 SuggeStivE composition, in which Ibe preposition beloDgi, Dot 
to the verb expressed, but to another which is imderstood and su^ested. The mean- 
ii^, in that case, will be : there is do busb or shrub at all to receive aod bear the 
heavy onset of the storm, and so to iaf it off trom im. 

34. foule] If Tyrwhitt's smmise [in Ai You Likt II, III. iii, 35) be correct, which, I 
>m afrud, it is not, that when Audrey ' thanks the gods she is foule,' her pronunciation 
of < foule ' was merely the rufitic way of pronouocing j^uV, then that Same pronunciation 
might possibly be applicable here, as Upton conjectured. Tbe blackness of the clouds 
suggested the bumbard, and their threatening aspect the fullness that iraa about to fall 
by pailfuls. The force of ' foule,' as in the text, is not at once apparent. — Ed. 

24. bumbard] Theobald : A large vessel for holding drink, as well as the piece 
of ordnance so called. — Steevkns ; Ben Joosod, in his Maiqui 0/^ i4iif»rj, speaks 
of' a bumbard ofteoken beer.' — Halhwell: A very large leathern drinking vessel, 
used for the purpose of distribnting liquor to a number of persons, or employed for fill- 
ing smaller vessels at a meal. Heywood, Fhilocothotiuta, 1635, p. 45, gives the follow- 
itig notice of them ; ' Other bottles wee have of leather, but they are most used amongst 
Ihe shepbeards and harvest people of the countrey; small jacks wee have in many ale- 
houses of the Cilie and Suburbs, dpt with silver, besides the great black-jacks aod 
bumtards at the Court, which when the Frenchmen firat saw, they reported, at their 
retume into their countrey, that the Er^lishmen used to diinke out of their bootes ' 
The ' bombard-man,' mentioned by Ben JonsoD in bis Love Restored (ed. 1616, p. 
991), was, according to Gilford, one of the people who attended at tbe buttery-hatch, 
and carried the huge cans of beer to the different offices. It will be remembered that 
Prince Heniy calls Falsuff a ' huge bombard of sack ' ; and Coles has, ' a bumbard, 
tankard, can/Aana.' [Several examples are added of the word in old authors.] 

29. Bsb-Iike smell] Steevens (connecting this passage with 'Misery,' &c. in 
line 42) : One would almost think that Shakespeare had not been unacquainted with 
a passage in Chapm a n's Odyssty, bk iv : ' the sea-calves savoor was So passing sowre. 
.... It much afflicted us> for who can please To lie by one of these same sea-bred 
whales?' [We have been taught by the older commentators that Shakespeare was 
deficient in seeing and in hearing; they prove to us, by oumberless examples, that he 
□ever trtuled those faculties \a himself, but always went for his allusions or for his 
illiistrations, to some older, or to some foreign, or to some classic authority. Would he 
have done so, by any possibility, had he been other than blind and deaf? His eyes 
•od hlf eai3 we have been thus compelled to resign. But we did hope that when state 
poor-johos were the theme Shakespeare would not be forced to seek an authority for 
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neweft poore-Iohn : a ftrange fifh : were I in England 30 

now (as once I was) and had but this fifti painted ; not 
a holiday-foole there but would giue a peece of filuer.* 
there, would this Monfter, make a man : any ftrange 
beaft there, makes a man : when they will not giue a 
doit to relieue a lame Begger, they will lay out ten to fee 3S 

a dead Indian : Leg'd like a man ; and his Finnes like 

31. Mil] kit F,. 31. a holiday] an holy-day F,, Rowe, 

Pope, Theob. Han. Warb. 

an ancieot and Gsb-Uke Nnell, but could coofideiitlr follow bit nose; that organ, at least, 
we trusted would be spared to lu. Bat ereo this hope, a£ we see above, Steevens htl 
riidel;r brushed aside, and Sbakespeare's nose is now for ever wiped away. — Ed,] 

30. poore-Ioha] Dvce: Hake, salted and dried, 

31. fish painted] The shining hour ofFerFd by this pointed allusion was busily 
unproved by Steevens and Malone, who gathered many references lo exhibitions of 
(tisage iishes in Shakespeare's time. And Halliwell favours us, over and above, 
with a large picture of a 'gigantic owl' exhibited in 1591, — Ed, 

33, make a man] Johnson : That is, make a man's fortune. 
35. doit] Halliwell (p. 34) quotes Coryat's Crudities to the effect that eight 
doits ' goe 10 a Sliuer, and ten Stiuere do make our English sbilling.' 

35, lame] E. A. Meredith (p, 5) : I venture to suggest that Shakespeare wrote 
Hoe, and not ' lame.' The two words, if carelessly written, look very much alike, but 
Ihil seems the natural and true word, and gives force to the contrast, viz: that the 
English sightseer would spend ten times as much on seeing a dead Indian as in 
relieving a Hve countryman. 

36, dead Indian] Steevens suggests that here and in Stephano's ' men of Inde ' 
(line 63) we may bave on allusion to the Indians brought home by Fiobisher. [This 
allnsion we cannot afford to overlook ; it is held by more than one of the disputants 
to be of great importance in settling the date of the composition of this play ; through 
the discussion this dead Indian skips in so lively a manner (hat it is well to question 
him. This has been done for as pretty tborougbly by Halliwell, who believes that 
Chalmers's dead Indian (see Appendix, Dati of CompesHiim), dying as he did in 
161 1, died too late, much loo long after Trinculo's dead Indian, From his session as 
RhadamantbuG, Halliwell rises with the belief [hat, as far as probabilities go, be has 
idenlilied the Indian in life and in death, he has even discovered his □ame, nay, he 
even presents us with a fHctnre in little of the irian in his habit as be lived and accom- 
panied by bis wife. (I bope here be truths,) It appears that Sir Martin Fiobisher 
on two successive voyages brought home Indians, His firet venture ended in a down- 
right tragedy ; wheo the savage who was to be taken home as a specimen ' founde 
himself in captiuitie, for very cboler and disdain he bit his long in twaine within his 
mouth ; notwithstanding be died not thereof, but liued till he came in Englande, and 
then be died of colde which he had taken at sea,' Frobisber's next venture in 1577 
was more successful. It conusted of a man, a woman, and a child. The man unfor- 
tunately died at Bristol, but was taken to London, and afterwards buried in St Olave's 
church-yard. This group attracted ' a great deal of attention,' says Halliwell, ' and 
appear to have been for more celebrated than the Indian brought over on the fiiM 
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Armes : warme o'my troth : I doe now let loofe my o- 37 

pinion ; hold it no longer; this is no fifli, but an IQan- 
der, that hath lately fuffered by a Thunderbolt: Alas, 
the ftorme is come againe : my beft way is to creepe vn- 40 

der bis Gaberdine : there is no other (helter herea- 
bout : Milery acquaints a man with ftrange ttedfel- 
lowes : I will here (hrowd till the dregges of the florme 
bepaa 

Enter Stephana finging. 45 

Ste. IJhaU rto more to /ea,to /ea,here Jftail I dye ajhore. 

39, [Thunder. C^. 45- Scene III. Pope + . 

43. drege"} draifh CoU. ii, iii (MS). sioging.] siofpng; a Bottle in hit 
rage B&iley. bond. Cap. 

44. [Creeping ondet Cal. Cap. 

TOfage. It is not improbable that tbe man's body was publicly shown in London, 
olherwiie it would be difficult to account for its having been removed from Bristol; 
and as tbe poet's father was in tbe metropolis for a short time about this period, it Is 
most likely an account of the " dead lodian " reached Shakespeare in one way or 
other, even if it were merely in the sb^>e of a pictorial ballad.' If we once begin to 
indulge in speculations founded on what is 'most likely' or on what is 'not improbable ' 
(the besetting sin of all who deal with Shakespeare's biography), we might as well con- 
dense our notes on such a passage as the present to the remark that wbco Shaliespeare 
referred 10 a dead Indian it is 'most likely' that he had seen one. Ilalliwell gives a 
wood-cut of the group, copied from a drawing preserved in a manuscript iu the Library 
of Canterbury Cathedral, entitled A boke of drawing of the shapes .... of diverse 
iiatti, &c.,fy William Burch, 1590. From this drawing we learn that tbe savage was 
called ColHHshough and his wife Agnat — Ed,] 'On the whole,' concludes Halli- 
well, ' admitting it to be possible that Shakespeare alludes to Some exhibition of a 
later date, yet as tbe body of the personage who came over in 1577 was the only 
"dead Indian" known to have been sent to London, the probabilities are at present in 
fftvoor of Collinshough being the individual mentioned in The T/mpal. The only 
other notice I am acquainted with, that is at all applicable, relates to tbe " mmnmied 
princes," which were amongst the sights of the city some years allerwards. It occurs in 
some Tenes written by Henry Feachom, about the year 1609, which gives a curious list 
ofmost of the popular exhibitions' [of the time. This list is also given by Staunton], 

37, 38. let . . . hoU] Phila. Sh. Soc j ' I do now Ul loofe my opinion— *,■;/ il 
DO longer.' — Such should be the punctuation (a dash or dots,) to indicate, that the 
Jester, after having coined the unusual expression 'to let loose,' explains it by Ihe 
olnal one ' to hold.' 

41. Gaberdine] Cotgrave; 'Gaian.A cloake of Fell, for rainie weather; a Gabar- 
dine.' See Mer. of Fen. I, iii. 

43. dregges] Collier (see Text. Notes) ; Trinculo could care little about the 
'dregs' of the storm; il was from t!ie violence of it that he wished to obtain shelter. 
[Is it not strange that Collier did not see that ' dregs ' refers to the liquor of the bum- 
bard, and that Trinculo was goii^ to shroud himself until the very last drop of Ihn 
Worm was post ? — Ed.] 
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This is a very fcuruy tune to fing at a mans 47 

Funerall .• well, here's my comfort. Drinkes. 

Sings. The Majler, the Swabber, the Boate-Jwaine & J ; 
Fhe Gunner, and his Mate jO 

Loiid Mall, Meg, and Marrian, and Margerie, 
But none of vs cat' d for Kate. 
For Jhe had a tongue with a tang, 
Would cry to a Sailor goe hang : 

She lou'd not the fauour of Tar nor of Pitch, 55 

Yet a Tailor might fcratch her where ere fhe did itch. 
Then to Sea Boyes, and let her goe hang. 
This is a fcuruy tune too : 
But here's my comfort drinks. 

Col. Doe not torment me : oh. 60 

Ste, What's the matter? 
Haue we diuels here ? 
Doe you put trickes vpon's with Saluages, and Men of 63 

47, 48. As prose. Pope. 6t, 6c One line, Fbpe. 

51, uid Manian] Marriott Pope, 63. vpoiis\ uftm tu Sleev. Md. Vw. 

Hon. KdL 

58, 59. One line, Pope. Saltutga'^ Ff. lavages JoliDt. 

47. BCUTuy] This diaease, althongh bf no means Testricled to a lea-tife, bas been 
one of tbe most dreaded sconrgea of sailors from tbe days of Vasco da Gama, in 
14C17, down lo the begioning of Cat present centuiy, — ED- 

49, &c. Anon. {^Sh. a Statnan, St Jama's Mag. July, 1S62) : Has Shakespeare 
bequeathed us a sea-song ? What think you of Ariel's soog ? If you object that it 
it not a sailor's aea-tong, — not such a > stave ' as hardy lais would delight lo sing on 
the forecastle, — we can introduce from the same drama a genuine mariner's song. 
Stephano sings a certain jolly sea-song. Hearken to tbe shrewd aild diverting 
knave as he trolls away, bottle in hand, and monarch of all be surveys. There's 
good stuff in that song; the writer must have smelt salt water; snuffed the seB'breeze 
with a heaity relish, and often had bis jacket wetted with the spray. The oldest 
sea-song with which we are acquainted is ' The Mariner's Song ' in the comedy of 
Common ConJitions, 1576 ; and the next oldest is ' The Mariner's Glee ' in DaUere 
melia, 1609. As 7^ Temfat was produced 01 written prior to tbe latter date, Ste- 
phano's ditty is possibly the second oldest seS'Song eitant. 

63. Saluages] Reed : The Folio reads ' salvages,' and rightly. It was tlie spell- 
ing and pronunciation of the time, — Dyce : So says worthy Isaac Reed, — wbo ought 
(0 have known that the Folio, like other books of that date, is quite inconsistent in its 
spelling, e. g. [I, ii, 417, antt\ it has 'sauagt' ; in Lovi's Lab. Z. IV, iii, it has 'a 
mde and soitage man of Inde ' ; and again in the same play, V, ii : ' That we (like 
sauagel) VH-J worship it.' In Shellon's Don Quixote, Part Sec. p. s6l, ed, 1620, we 
God, ■ fonre Sattagis Pntred the garden,' &c., and six lines after, ■ the Saluage replied,' 
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Inde? ha? I haue not fcap'd drowning, to be afeard 
now of your foure legges : for it hath bin faid ; as pro- 65 

per a man as euer went on foure legs, cannot make him 
giue ground.- and it Ihall be faid fo againe, while Ste- 
phana breathes at* nof^rils. 

Col. The Spirit torments me ; oh, 

Ste, This is fome Monfter of the Ifle, with foure legs ; 70 

who hath got (as I take it) an Ague : where the diuell 
fhould he leame our language? I will giue him fome re- 
liefe if it be but for that : if I can recouer him, and keepe 
him tame , and get to Naples with him, he's a Pre- 74 

64, afeard'^afraidY ^.'i^KKK-'r ,^litti. 68. at' Hnftrils^ at his noslrili Rowe 
'85. ii + . a^'jBOj/n'A Wh.Cam. i.Glo.Jeph. 

65. Un/aid;'] 6tm/aui¥^. Djce ii, iii, Huds. at «ofirik Ffel cet. 

63, 64. Men of Inde] Phila. S». Soc. : Cf. ' Like u the man of lode may 
change hU skin.'— yir. xiii, 23, Coverdale, Matthewi, Cranmer, Bishops. — Deichton 
think* that ' savages and men of Inde ' looks like a quotation. 

68. at' nostrils] Walker {Crit. ii, 176) : The apostrophe is meant, 1 suppose, to 
indicate Chat it is a contraction of at tk' nostrUs, or, perhaps, iecundtan Eboracnuis, 
ate (wj/rii.— Phila. Sh. Soc. : Read 'at th' ooftrils'-'at the noftrils.' There ia 
also an apostropbe after the / (at',) in Wint. Tale, IV, iv, 693, ' at' Palace.' This, 
without doubt, indicates the presence of a the with the vowel elided and the th pro- 
naunced (as even now in Yorkshire, according to Walker) like / (a» in falier). It 
would thus ai^ar, that there was the same repugnince to dnpUcating the / in fim- 
nuHciatiim (and therefore sometimes in writing) as to that of the s observed bjr 
Walker. — W. A. Wright adds the following additiooal examples : ' He foamed .... 
at mouth,' Jul. Cai. I, ii, 255 ; ' at gale,' Car. IV, i, 47 ; ' at upper end o' the toble ' 
It. IV, V, 204. 

72. should he leame] Allen {PAila. Sh. Soe. p. 34) ; An ex|mp1e of the use 
of ' shall ' io what Guest (ap. Cruk. yu/, Cas. sp. iSl) considers its primary sense, tn 
ewe. ' He fliould leam our language' = he Bu/ei (i. e. irugAf') to leani it. But this 
affinns a. future duty. ' Where fiiould he leam our language ?' would therefore mean, 
' where ought he to be in order to leam our language, which he navi does oot know ?' 
But Stephano really says ; ' He speaks our language ! Where can he have learntJ 
it?* The dmnkeo butler has thus been guilty of an imagioative blending of two 
prcfioEitions and two times, precisely like that which the subtle mind of the Greeks 
produced in the idiom, of which Aristophanes, Clouds, 174 ; 'Hirflijv yaXtCir^ Horaxf- 
earn laHpiTOiif, gives a notorious specimen ; J. e. the real time of the action expressed 
by the verb leam is so obviously fixed a past by the nature of the proposition, that it 
can be left to take care of itself, without any exponent ; while the form of tense 
employed (viz : the Pretenf) belongs to and indicates the athtr verb, which is shown 
by the facts of the situation Io have been in the mind of StejAano; whose speech^ 
kept in the shape of a single question — would be : ' Where the devil Ihould be kavt 
Uamed our language, fo that he is n<nv /peaking it ?' 
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fent for any Emperour that euer trod on Neates-lea- 75 

ther. 

Col. Doe not torment me 'prethce.* I'le bring my 
wood home fafter. 

Sie. He's in his fit now ; and doe's not talke after the 
wifeft ; hee fhali tafte of my Bottle : if hee haue neuer 80 

drunke wine afore, it will goe neere to remoue his Fit : 
if I can recouer him, and keepe him tame, I will not take 
too much for him ; hee Ihall pay for him that hath him, 
and that foundly. 

Col. Thou do'ft me yet but little hurt ; thou wilt a- 85 

lion, I know it by thy trembling : Now I^ofper workes 
vpon thee, 

Ste. Come on your wayes ; open your mouth -• here 88 

77, 78. Two line* of verse. Steer. Djm verse (eDding iurt...tremtliHg...tka) 

ii, iii. Jolms. D;ce ii, iii. (ending wilt...lrem- 

79. AitJU'\ a fit Rowe ii. Pope, Han. bling...lhte) Grey, Sleev. {ending Tvilt 

81. / will not tait] 1 cannot aik ...ntmi...lhte] Klly. Two lines of verae 

Han. (ending itni>r(.../i(/^) Wb. 

85-87, TK<M...tktt\ Three lines of %(i,%T. thy...lhec\my...mt\iti\. 

77. Doe not, &c.] Grant White (ed. i) : Caliban always apeala in measured 
thythm; but because tus lines are sometimes irregular, and sometimes of more (lian 
five feet, many of his speeches hare been printed as prose from the First edition to the 
present, in which all appear ia the form of verse, [White overlooked the fact that 
Gkey (i, 19), in 1754, expressed the belief that 'everything that Caliban says, not 
only in this-preseni Scene, but through the whole play, was design'd by the author fof 
metre, either for verse, or Hemistics' ; snd that Sleevens, in 1793, and Reed in bis 
two Varionuns, 1803, 1813, eiaclly followed Grey's hint, — Ed.] 

83. too mucb] Steevens ; This means, any sum, ever so marA-^MoNCK MasON : 
That is, I will not take for him even more than he is worth. — RiTSON ; Stepbano evi- 
dently proposes to sell his -nonster for a good round price ; which it would have been 
rather difficult for him to do if he were determined [according lo Steevens] not to 
take any sum, ever so muck for it. He means that he could not rate his purchase too 
high : Let me, says he, get ever so much for him, it shall not be more than cnoogh. — 
QinwcY {_MS Corrections in a Fourth Folio, p. 7) ; Both words have been erased by 
the corrector, and the number 100 written in the raai^n. That this number might 
have been easily mistaken for the word ' too ' in the Manuscript, and the ' much ' 
afterwards inserted as a common sequent, is all that can be said in its favour. 

86. trembling] Stekvehs: This tremor is always represented as the effect of 
being possessed by the devil. See Com. 0/ Err. IV, iv, 54 : ' Mark how he trembles 
in bis ecstasy. '~W. A. Weight: See Harsnet's Declaration 0/ Popish Impostura 
(1603), pp. 58, 59, 'All the spirits with mucb adoe being commaunded to goe downe 
into her left foote, they did it with vehetnent trembling, and shaking of her leg.' 

88. your wayes] Editor of Am. Ed. 1805 (Qu. Joseph Dennie?): The mean- 
ing of this expression appears lo have escaped the attention of the various comnirn* 
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is that which will giue language to you Cat ; open your 
mouth ; this will fhake your fhaking, I can tell you, and 90 

that foundly .• you cannot tell who's your friend ; open 
your chaps againe. 

Tri. I fhould know that voyce : 
It fliould be, 

But hee is dround ; and thefe are diuels ; O de- 95 

fend me. 

Ste. Foure legges and two voyces ; a moil delicate 
Monfter : his forward voyce now is to fpeake well of 
his friend ; his backward voice, is to vtter foule fpeeches, 
and to detraft : if all the wine in my bottle will recouer 100 
him, I will helpe his Ague : Come : Amen, I will 
poure fome in thy other mouth. 

Tri. Stephano. 

Ste. Doth thy other mouth call me ? Mercy, mercy : 
This is a diuell, and no Monfter : I will leaue him , I 105 
haue no long Spoone. 

89. you Co/] yim, cat Rowe. a eat 98. /piait iveil] /ptakc Ff, Rowe, 

Han. yew cat Cam. i cod), yon eat Pope, Hun. 

Gould. 99. vtter^ spatter Theob. ii, Warb. 

94, 95. Lines run on. Pope el seq. Johut. sputter Anon. 

94. fo,] be— Ff. 

latois. These words, as applied to Calibao, who is supposed to be lying on his Uxx, 
musl be understood : ' Come on your side ,- open youi- mouth ' &c. The position of 
Caliban, not pemuUing him to drink from the bottle. Stepbaoo, in the phrase of a 
maritier, naturally addresses him ' Come on your side' 

89. Cat] Steevbns : Alluding to the old pro»erb that ' good liquor will make a 

101. Amen] Cafell: A benediction pronounc'd for Caliban afier his draught, 
then a third time adroinister'd. — Steevens : It means, atop yoor draught ; come to a 
conclusion.— W. A. Wright : That is, hold, stop! — Hudson 1 Stephano is fright- 
ened, and put to bis religion ; and Amtn 1 is the best he can do towards praying. 
llALUWELL (p. 37): This is altered to agaiat'ta early MS in a copy of F,, which wu 
sold by one Sarab Jones in 1649, the MS notes apparently having been written pre- 
viously to tbe latter date. 

tr)6. long Spoone] Capell: Meaning, he had not the heart to associate with 
hhn, as the Vice vas made to do with the Devi] in the ancient moralities ; in which 
it was a piece of humour to make the Devil and him feed of the same custard or some 
such dish; the Devil on one side and the Vice on tbe other, with a 'spoon' of vast 
length i These two fumish'd much the same sporl in those times as is exhibited upon 
OUT stage by the Doctor, or Pierrot, and Harlequin. A piece of drollery something 
like this was practis'd at their great city-feast, when the mayor enter'd' upon bis nfKce, 
at which time his lordship's Fool was made to jump into a great custard. 
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TH. Stephano: if thou beell Slephano, touch me, and ip^ 
fpeake to me : for I am Trinculo ; be not afeard, thy 
good friend Trinculo. 

Ste. If thou bee'ft Trinculo : come foorth : I'le pull 1 10 
thee by the leffer legges : if any be Trinculds legges, 
thefe are they : Thou art very Trinculo indeede : how 
cam'ft thou to be the fiege of this Moone-calfe? Can 
he vent Trinculs^sf 

Tri. I tooke him to be kil'd with a thunder-ftrok ; but 115 
art thou not dround Stephano \ I hope now thou art 
not dround : Is the Storme ouer-blowne ? I hid mee 
vnder the dead Moone-Calfes Gaberdine, for feare of 
the Storme : And art thou liuing Stephano7 O Stephano, 
two Neapolitanes fcap'd ? 120 

Ste. 'Prethee doe not turae me about, my ftomacke 
is not conftant. 

Cal. Thefe be fine things, and if they be not fprights ; 
that's a braue God, and beares Celeftiall liquor : I will 
kneele to him. 125 

Ste. How did'ft thou fcape ? 
How cam'ft thou hither ? 

Sweare by this Bottle how thou cam'ft hither : I efcap'd 
vpon a But of Sacke, which the Saytors heaued o're- 129 

108, 153. a/tan/'] afraid Rowe. 133-125. Three lines, eading^^lr^M 

115. ihunder-Jlrei'] F,. ...liquor...kim Gtey, Johns, et seq. 

123. [Aside. Dyce, Sta. Cam. 116-118, Lines run on, Pope. 
and'\ an Pope et seq. 

113. Moone'Calfe] An abortion or monstrosilj. Any Lat. Diet. s. v. Mola will 
give references to Plinyt which those curious in such maKers can look up, either in 
the original or in the corresponding translations in Holland's Pliny. — Douce sa}^ (i, 
■5) that the 'best Bccoant of this febuloos substance maybe found in DrajtoD's poem 
cf thai title,' which is iacomprehendble, — DvcB (Glost.') quotes Douce, without dis- 
•ent, which is more incomprehenrible still, and makes one doubt if that poem had 
been carefully read by either of tbem. — Et>, 

133. mndlf] Seell, i, 1E7. 

129. Sacke] ' It seems to be admitted, on all uands, that the term Sack was orig- 
inally applied to certain growths of Spain Dr Percy has the credit of restoring 

the original iuterpretation of the term. In a manuscript account of the disbunemenU 
by the cbunberlain of the city of Worcester, for tbe year 1592, he found the ancient 
mode of spelling to be sick, .... and thence concluded that " Sack " was merely a 
corruption of tec, wgnilying a dry wine. Minshew .... renders the term vin tee; 
■nd Cotgrave gives the same translation. The most satisfactory evidence, boiTever, 
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boord, by this Bottle which I made of the barke of 130 
a Tree, with mine owne hands, fince I was caft a'- 
fhore, 

Cal. I'le fweare vpon that Bottle, to be thy true fub- 
ie6l, for the liquor is not earthly. 

St. Heere : fweare then how thou efcap'dft:. 13s 

130. BottU\ battU! Rowe. iedi Ktly. 

131, 132. a'-Jhari\ F,. 134- [Kneeling. Coll. ii (MSI. 

133. [Aiide. Sta. 135. theu tf(ap'4fi'\ eicaf'dsl iAauf 

133, 134. Two lines, fii« end* My Pope + . 
Steer. Dyce ii, iii, Huds. ; firat eadt/ui- 

b support oC tbis opbion is farnithed by the French veisioa of a proclaiOBtiDn Tor 
TCgubUing the prices of wines, in 1633, where the expression vini iki mnesponds 
with the word " sacks " in the original copy (Rymer's FsaUra, Tome viit, Part iv, p. 
46). It may also be remarked that the term uc is still used as a substantive by the 
French, to denote a Spanish wine (" on dit aussi quelquefbis absolument du sec, pout 
dire, du vin d'Espagne." — DUf. de Trniimx) ; and that the dry wine of Xerez is dis- 
tinguished at the fJace of its growth by tbe name of vino iteo. These several author- 
ities, then, appear to warrant the inference that "Sack" was a dry Spanish wioe. 
But, on tbe other hand, numerous bstaoces occur in which it is mentioned in con- 
jonction with wines of the sweet class.' [To reconcile this discrepancy an elaborate 
examination here follows of the character* ascribed to Sack by the few writers who 
have described it, with a side reference to the general custom of the English to add 
sugar to their wines, which is geoA^ly considered a proof that the wines thus treated 
were dry.] ' The conclusion at which we thus arrive is so far satisfactory, as it proves 
that the wines formerly known nnder the name of " Saj:ks," though they may, upon 
the whole, have been inferior, yet differed in no essential quality from those with 
which we aie at present supplied by the same countries which originally produced 
them, and which are still held in such deserved cfltimation. They probably first came 
into favoor in conseqnence of tbeir possessing greater strength and durability, and 
being more free from acidity ^an the white wines of France and Germany ; and owed 
their distinctive appellation to that sub-astringent taste wbicb characterises all wines 
prepared with gypsum.' — Henderson's Ht^. of Andenl and Modem Wines,^^, 2(|&- 
308, Cited by Dyce, Glea. 

135. In both the First and the last Cambridge Editioiis the punctuation of tbis line 
by Pope is said to be ; ' swear then ; how escapedst Ihou ?' (In the last edition, 1891, 
'escapedst' is properly corrected to ' escap'dst.') In neither Pope's lirst nor in bii 
seoond edition, that ts, in my copies, is the line so punctuated ; it reads ; ' swear thea, 
how escap'dst tbou ?' This would not have been worth a second thought, and vrould 
have been set down to that percentage of misprints which is absolutely itievitable in 
every mortal book, had not DvcB, in both his second and third editions, quoted the 
line as from Pope with exactly the same punctuatioD and with even an additional 
variation. Pope's line, in my copies, runs thus; 'Sle. Here: swear then, how es- 
cap'dst thou?' Dyce says: 'Pope gave, 'Ste. Here, swear, then: how escapedst 
tbou ?" ' When the exactest of men thus print, it lempls one to suppose that, as with 
the Folios, so with Pope, different copies of the same dale vaiy. I fell quite assured 
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136 THE TEMPEST [act n, SC. ii. 

Tri. Sworn afhore (man) like a Ducke: I can fwim 136 
like a Ducke i'le be fwome. 

Ste. Here, kilTe the Booke. 
Though thou canfl fwim like a Ducke, thou art made 
like a Goofe. 140 

Tri. O Stephana, ha'ft any more of this ? 

Ste, The whole But (man) my Cellar is in a rocke 
by th'fea-fide, where my Wine is hid : 
How now Moone-Calfe, how do's thine Ague ? 

Cal. Ha'ft thou not dropt from heauen ? 145 

Ste. Out o'th Moone I doe affure thee. I was the 
Man ith' Moone, when time was. 

Cal. I haue feene thee in her: and I doe adore thee : 
My Miflris fliew'd me thee, and thy Dog, and thy Bufii, 149 

136. jS'ura/ii} Ff, Rowe-f I Cap. ramm 143,144. Lines run on, Pope. 
Cam. Glo. Jcph. Wrt, Wh. ii, Dtn. 148, 149. As terse, Sleev. 
itHUn Mai. et ceL 148. I kauil Fvi Dyce ii, iii. 

137. I'i] Ff. 149- and Ihy Dog,and thy Bu/k'\ thy 
'33f 139' lines run on, Fope. dog and bmk'iXKt.i'ij'i,. 

140. likt\ lift F,. and thy BuJJi} and hah Km. 

of this when I found StepIioDo's 'MurioD,' line 51, recorded in (he First Cumbridge 
Edition, ta giien by Pope, Mirian, But ' Marrian,' in tlie last edition, proves that 
Mirian, in the first, was a misprint; the supposition, therefore, that the copies of 
Pope vary, falls to the ground. — Ed. — Ritson proposed chat the line sboold be 
printed thus: 'Ste. [ft> Ca/.] Here, swear then. \Te Trin.'\ How escap'dst thou?" 
' The speaker,' Ritson eiplains, ' would naturally take notice of Caliban's proffered 
oUegigjice. Besides, he bids Trinculo kiss the book after he bas answered the ques- 
tJOD; a sufficient proof of the rectitude of the proposed arraogement.' ' But,' says 
DVCE, ' Ritson's alteration is t^iposed by a portion of Stephano's preceding speech ; 
" swear, by this bottle, how thou earnest hither." ' — Br. Nicholson (^ 6- Qu. 3d 
S. ix, 37) : Stephano haiing asked Tiiuculo lo swear on the bottle how he had 
escaped, eiemplifies precept by practice, and taking the oath hiinseK and kissing the- 
book explains how he got safe to shore. Tl'en, in answer to the monster's ofTet of 
fealty, he sweaia bim, and as Trinculo, (hiiity and afraid of Caliban's swallow, would 
pccsess himself of the bottle, be repulses him with: 'And swear then, how thott 
escapedal ' ; before 1 give it to you, answer my fonner question. When Trinctdo has 
explained, be also gets the booh to kiss. — Delius, however, with great plausibility, 
■ays that Stephano does not appear lo hear the interruptions of Caliban, and that he 
first turns to him with the words : ' How now, moon-calf?' line 144. — Hudson, also, 
believed the whole line to be addressed to Trinculo, ' as the whole context clearly 
requires il. Probably the transcriber or compositor supposed the speech addressed 
to Caliban, and st^histicated it into lexical harmony with the idea by changing tnam 
[as Hudson reads in bis text] into "then."' 

147. Man ith' Moone] The mass of folk-lore which has gathered around thii 
'roan' is highly interesting, but is scarcely appiopriate here. — Ed. 
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ACT II. sc ii.] THE TEMPEST I J/ 

Ste. Come, fweare to that: kifle the Booke: I will ijo 
fumifh it anon with new Contents.- Sweare. 

Tri, By this good light, this is a very fhallow Mon- 
fter : I afeard of him ? a very weake Monfter : 
The Man ith' Moone ? 

A moit poore creadulous Monfter: 155 

Well Jraw'i^ Monfter, in good footh. 

Ctd. He (hew thee euery fertill ynch 'oth Illand: and 
I will kilTe thy foote : I prethee be my god, 

Tri. By this light, a moft perfidious, and drunken 
Monfter, when's god's a fleepe he'll rob his Bottle. 160 

Col. lie kifle thy foot. He fweare my felfe thy Subiefl. 

Ste. Come on then : downe and fweare. 

Tri. I Ihall laugh my felfe to death at this puppi-hea- 
ded Monfter.* a moft fcuniie Monfter: I could finde in 
my heart to beate him. 165 

Ste. Come, kiffe. 

Tri. But that the poore Monfter's in drinke : 
An abhominable Monfter, 

Ctd. I'le fliew thee the beft Springs : I'le plucke thee 
Berries ; I'le fifh for thee ; and get thee wood enough. 170 

A plague vpon the Tyrant that I ferue ; 
I'le beare him no more Stickes, but follow thee, thou 
wondrous man. 173 

151. wUh tteu\ with the nea Ff, FU Dyce. 

Rowe i. 160. ■aihat's\ Ff, Rowe i, Wh. Dyce, 

Contents'] Contexts Daniel. Sta. Cam, Glo. Jeph. Rife, Dm. vihm 

153. vieake^JhallauiYi, Rowe + . his Rowe ii et eel. 

154-156- Lines run on. Pope. 162. \Cal. liei down. Coll. ii (MS). 

156. rfroiww] 4wo™ Daniel. 165. hint^him — Pope etseq. (sub*.). 
I57i 15S. Two lines of veite, Johns. 167, 16S. Lines run on, Pope et seq. 

157. thei\ theY^^. 169, 170. /'/,r>nt<...J«n«} One line, 
IJIand'\ Ijli Ff, Rove + , Cap. Pope el K<]. 

Sleev.'S;. 171, 173. theu...man\ One line. Pope 

158. / wilt'] Om. Rition, SleeT.'93. et seq. 

149. My MiBtris] A coirobaralive proof that tbe Folio is right in giving to 
Miranda the lines I, ii, 413-424. She there telU Caliban that in the days of his 
innocency she 'taught him each hour one thing or other.' — Ed. 

159. 160. perfidiouB . . . rob] Allbn {FhUa. Sh. Soc.): Caliban, apparently, 
while he apeak* of kneeling to kiss Slcpbano's foot, makes such demonstrations thai 
Trincolo thioka it all a mere trick to get the bottle. Heoce the ■ perfidious ' and the 
' robbiog.' 
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1 38 THE TEMPEST [act II, SC. U. 

Tri. A moft rediculous Monfter, to make a wonder of 
a poore drunkard. 175 

Cal. I 'prethee let me bring thee where Crabs grow ; 
and I with my long nayles will digge thee pig-nuts ; 
fliow thee a layes neft, and inftruft thee how to fnare 
the nimble Marmazet : I'le bring thee to ctuftring 
Philbirts, and fometimes I'le get thee young Scamels 180 
from the Rocke.- Wilt thou goe with me? 

176-1S1. \xa.eitrA,gTir<o ; ...pig-nttis ; WaH). Sea-malls Mui. Sfa-mels M>1. 

,..ki»B...bring thic.git ilut...iru ? Pope Klly. sta-nulU SlefiT.'gj, Var. C. Clke. 

e( wq. Stanieh Theob. conj. Huds. muscles 

178. layes'] Jay' tV^^. Wilson, rfamoi or rfaBwZi logleby (ap. 

■79. Marmattl'^ marmoset Ca:p. Cam.). CDnici KioDeiir. 

180. Seamfii] Ff. SAamaii Theob. iSl. Jtacie} ack Yrj}x \, a. 

176. Crabs} Of CDune, the apple of that name. 

•77- pig-nuts] Crindon {Sh. Flora, p. 265) : Shakespeare here gives preference 
to the teas uaual, though quite aa suitable, Euglish Dame of (hat very prell}> and inler- 
eating piant, the BimiuniJUxuosum [Ckencfodiuin dttttulatuin, a:p. Ellacombe] of the 
botanists. In England, in its way, the pig-nut is unique. The airial portion reminds 
one of hemlock, of which, iudeed, this plant is a near ally, only that every part is in 
nmuBture, and that the umbels, before blooming, are pendulous. The usual height 
of the stem is about fifteen inches. Below the surface of the ground it bends (o and 
fro in the most curiously irregular manner, dinunishing iu thickness at every turn, till 
at last we reach the round, hrovn nut, nhite inside, and of a pleasant nutty flavour. 
Hiere is no pulling it up by force. Shakespeare had learned in bis boyhood that the 
pig-nut is won alone by patience and perse»erance. 

178. layes nest] See V, i, 104. 

179. Mannozel] W. A. Wright: Tbe animal known at present by this name 
is a native of South America, bai the word is found in the language long before the 
discover; of America. In Maundevile's Travels (ed. Halliwell, 1S66), p. 210, we 
read, ' In that Hille and in that Gardyn, ben many dyveise Bestes, aa of Apes, Mar- 
mozettes, Babewynes, and many other dyverse Bestes.' The following dcfinitioD 
occurs in an early Latin and English Dictionary, Bibliotheca Eliot^e (154S) : ' Cerco- 
pilhecus, an ape with a taile, called a marmoset.' 

i£o. Philbirts] Ellacoube (p. 87} : Dr Prior has decided that ■ Filbert ' is a bar- 
barous compound ni phiUon oifeuille, a leaf, and beard, to denote its distinguishing 
peculiarity, the leaiy involucre projecting beyond the nut. But in the limes of Shake- 
speare the name was more poetically said to be derived from tbe nymph Phyllis 

The Nut, the Klbett, and the Cobnut are alt botanically the same, and the two last 
were cultivated in England, long before Shakespeare's time, not only for the fruit, but 
also, and more especially, for the oil. [Tbe derivation is uncertain.] 

180. Scamels] Theobald; Shakespeare must certainly either have wrote Shamois, 
t. e. young kids ; or Sea-malls. Tbe Sea-mall, 01 S/a-mfll, or Sta-mne (according 
to Willoughby) is that bird which is call'd Larus ciiureus minor; it feeds on fish 
and frequents the banks of lakes. It is not impossible, but our Poet might here intend 
this bird. Or again (and which comes near to ' Scamel ' in the traces of the Letter*) 
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[iSo. Scamels] 
IU7 telltMof inotherbirdicaird the SCiinitel, of the Hawk qiedcs. It is no mattei 
whicb of the three readings we embrace, (o we lake a word signifTing the name of 
lomethiDg in Nature. — Holt (p. 57) : The shell-fiab, called the Limpet, are called 
in aome coontries Stanu ; tbey are found on the Rocks, and are by many reckoned 
delidoua food ; and froa these Shakeapeare might lake the libert; to fonn a dimina- 
tiie, and make hia word ' Scamela.' — Steevens: Ad e, by careleaa printers, was 
easily changed into a e, and from lhi» accident, I believe, all tlie difficulty arises, the 
word having been spelt by the transcriber ttamtls. Had Holt told us in what part 
of England limpcis are colled scaan, more regard would have been paid to bi* aaaer- 
tion. I ahou id suppose, at all events, a ^</ to have been design'd, aa^Bsf^and old 
fish are taken with equal facility; \m\ young birds ait more easily surprised than aid 
ffnts. Besides, Caliban bad already offered to 'fish' for Stephano. — Malone; In 
Lincolnshire, as 1 leam from Sir Joseph Banks, the name sea-mall is applied to all 
the smaller species of gulls. — In the Skaiispcari Secuty's Papers, iii, 170, J. ALLIES 
proposed as a passible conjecture the word samtl, the name of a plant, referred to in 
Whitaker's Hist, of Manchester, ii, 130, as a ■ peculiar favourite of the Druids,' and 
which was ' probably the seamar, or wild trefoil, to which the Irish Britons pay a par- 
ticular attention at ibe present day, wearing it in their hats on St Patrick's Day under 
the diminutive appellation of seamn^.' — Hunter (i, 155]: To Theobald's su^^- 
tions may be added samphire and squirrel. Sea-mew may seem the most probable, 
'seamel,' teamtl, sea-mew, »t Melrose is, in popular speech, Mrwrus. — Anon. {fieiU. 
Mag. June, 1844) '• Tlie true reading, we think, is that which has escaped all com- 
mentators, viz : seegetl. ' A6po(, gavia, a leacob or seegell ;' see Avium priaeipua 
rum hislaria per G. Tumerum, 1544. The seagull or seamew in Suffolk it always 
called the 'seacob,' therefore the seegell is the common seamew. [The same con- 
tributor, a year later, in June, 1845, upheld this emeudation on the ground that] 
' Caliban was a gross sensual monster, whose belly was his god ; all, therefore, be 
promised to give Trinculo were things that could be laten, pignuts, young jays, mar- 
moiets, 61berds, and young sea-gulls, but no one would think of hawks as provender 
[this is an allusion to Dyce's staniet. — Ed.], except the Knight in Boccacio.' [Dyce 
answered this criticism by asking, in his subsequent edition: 'did Calitian mean 
that hia new friend should eat "the nimble marmoset"?' The thrust would 
have been driven closer home, 1 think, if Dyce had asked whether Caliban expected 
Stephano to cat jays-nests. — Ed.] — Knight : We believe there is no such word as 
lea-meU or sea-mall, although there is sea-maw or sea-mew. — DvcE, in his Remarks 
(p. 5), proposed slani^ls, unaware that Theobald had in fact anticipated him; 
he became aware of it, however, before his edition of Shakespeare appeared, 
and, as he incorporated in a note in that edition his former ' Remarks,' that 
note is here substantially given: ' " Scamels " has been explained as the diminu- 
tive of scams, Bud as meaning limpets. But I have little or no doubt that it ts a 
misprint; for who gathers young limpets? and, besides, the words "from the rock" 
would seem to be equivalent la from the cliffs. Of Theobald's conjecture, stannels, I 
was not aware when in my Remarks, Sec. I wrote as follows: Knight is mistaken in 
supposing that there is no such word as sea-mall R. Holme, after describing the 
Sea-mew, has a separate article on " The Sea Mall; ihe bill while, but yellow to- 
wards the tip, bending," &c. — Aiadimy 0/ Armory, 16SS, ii, 262. But though there 
is undoubtedly such a word as sea-mall, and tliough perhaps there is also such a word 
as sea-mtll, it by no means follows that " scamels " (without a hyphen and imV* a 
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140 THE TEMPEST [act m, sc, ii. 

Ste. I pre'thee now lead the way without any more 182 

182. Sle.] Cal. Ff. 

tinglt !) ahould be a misprint for either sia-malls at ua-mells. Qy. is the right ni&- 
iagsiaHulsf la the lint pUce. stanith comes veiy neai the trace of the old letlen. 
Secondly, stanitli accords well with the context, " from the rock " ; for the " Kestrel, 
Slanml, or Windhover .... is one of oar most common species {of Hawks], espe- 
cially in (be more miy situalions and high liiffs on our coasts, ■when they brcid." — . 
Montagu's Qmith. Did. Thirdly, id another passage of Shakespeare, where nobody 
doubts Chat the genuine reading is stanitl, nil the old eds. exhibit the gross misprint 
ttaUion: "And with what wing the slallion checks at it!" — Tiiw/. Night, II, v.' — 
White (ed. i) : The tjuestion is not of great consequence ; and the original word is 
quite as likely to be right as either of those which it has been proposed to sulstitute. 
— JOURDAm : I propose to read scations {SealioM, chibbotl, or yong clue, — Minshen, 
1617), or Mr«/, which I find in Phillips's New Wm-ld of Words, 1678, Minsheu 
gives sarcelU as the French for Teal; and Cotgrave: 'Ctrcellc (The water fowle 
called) a Teale ' ; so that sarcils may be the word we want. — Rev. JOHN HuNTER : 
I prefer to trust slanuii as the true readiog, because itamtl was a commoo HBDie for a 
light-red colour, and might designate some bird of that colour. — -Harting (p. 26g) : 
It is evident that the sea-mall, sea-mew, or sea-gull is intended, the young birds being 
taken before they could fly. Young sea-gulls were formerly considered great deli- 
cacies, and in the old ' Household Books ' we often find such entries as the follow- 
ing : ' Item, it is thought goode that Seagulles be hade for my Lordes own mees and 
Don other, so they be goode and in season, and at jd. apcce, or jd. oh. at the moste.' — 
MbissNER (p. 14.1) having found in Strachey's Tmi Ripcrtory, &c., printed in Pur- 
chas, an account (p. 1741) of some birds which 'for their blindnesse (for they see 
weakly in the day] and for their cry and whooting we called the Sea (hole,' suggest! 
that sea-owls might be preferable even to Theobald's sea-mells, especially since 'Ariel 
leems to refer to these sea-owls in the line : " There I couch when owls do ery." '— 
W. A. Wright : There is reason to suppose, as Caliban says • sometimes,' that the 
word must be the name of a bird, and Mr Stevenson, in his Birds 0/ Nerfoli, ii, 160, 
tells us that the female Bar-tailed Godwit is called a ' scomell ' by the gunneis of 
Blakeney. But as this bird is doC a rcck-breeder, it camiol be the one intended in 
the present passage if we regard it as an accurate description from a naturalist's point 
of view. We must suppose therefore either that the description is not strictly accu- 
rate, or that in Shakespeare's time the word ' scamel ' may have had a wider applica- 
tion. — Bulloch (p. 21) : ■ Scomels ' is more likely to have been a coinage put into 
the mouth of Caliban, a generic term signifying differenl creatures, birds or quad- 
rupeds, frequenters of rocky heights, and named by him as scambles, &om the verbs 
scamblt and icambling. — J. D, (N. &• Qm. 51b S. lii, 5, 1S79) maintains that [he 
original word is ri|^ and of Scandinavian origin. Id old Norse, siama means a pod 

or husk, but primarily a shell, and ' scamel ' will mean a little shell We shall 

not be far wrong if we identify t( with the limpet. I propose, therefore, (o read : 
' Young limpets from the nick.' 

181. Rocke] If we, ai (his late day, are puuled over 'scamels,' can we picture 
Ibe amazement which must have filled the souls of our forebears when (hey read in 
Pope's edition, both the first and the second, that not only did Caliban propose to gel 
■ scamels,' but they were to be ' scamels from the OCK ' ! — Eix 
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talking. Trinculo, the King, and all our company elfe 183 
being dround, wee will inherit here : Here ; beare my 
Bottle; Fellow Trinculo; we'll fill him by and by a- 185 
gaine. 

Caliban Sings drttnkenly. 
Farewell Mafter ; farewell, farewell. 

Tri. A howling Monfter.- a drunken Monfter. 

Cal. No more dams Pie make for fijh, 190 

Nor fetch in firing, at requiring, 

Nor f crape trencluring, nor wafh difh. 

Ban' ban' Cacalyban 

Has a neiv Mafler, get a new Man. 194 

iSS. Id Ilalics,or upart of QdlbaD'j Hal. Sing. Dyce, Cim. Glo. Jeph. SU. 
long, Rove ii et seq. C, CIke, Dtn. 

191. trenchering] trencher Pope + , 193. Cacalyban] Ca-Caliban Cap. 

1S4. Cambridge Editoks (1863) : Before ' here ; bear my botlle ' Capelt inserts a 
Mage-direction ['To Cal.'j.bal it appeal* from III, ii,6S, that Trinculo was entnisted 
with tbe office of bottle-bearer. — 1S91. Dr Nicholson Ihinki that in this scene Trinculo 
had a bottle of his own. — Dvce, after quoting the foregoing note as it appeared io 
the First Cambridge Edition, adds : ' Perhaps so. But in a still later scene Trinculo 
talks of " our boUla." ' [See Stage -Directions, III, ii, Textoal Notca.] 

188. Farewell, &c,] Collier ; It may be questioned whether Caliban is to sing 
these words, and in the o!d copies they are not printed io Italic type, like his song, 
although we have the stage -direction [to that effect}. Neither is the line in the Same 

192. trenchering] RrrsoN (p. 6) : The word is not so very improper [as to be 
discarded for lrenchir\. Hoiaing is one of the same kind. Rightly trtnckerem, 
inisen. The participle beh(i!dm_ a, by a similar mistake, everywhere, in the old 
editions, biholding. — Dvce {Rimaris, p. 5): Read Ircncktr. That 'trenchering' is 
an error of the printer (or transcriber), occasioned by the preceding words ' ^Hng' 
and ' requin'nif,' is beyond a doubt. — White; Surely [the editors who read trtncktr^ 
must all have forgotten that (Taliban was drunk, and after singing ■ firing ' and ' requir. 
ing,' would naturally sing 'trenchering.' There is a drunken Swing in the original 
line which is entirely lost in the precise, curtailed rhythm of [the emended line]. 

193. Ban'] Mai^ne, instigated probably (though he does not saj' so) by Capell 
{Nolit, vol. i, pt ii, p. 1S3), says that ' perhaps our author remembered a song of Sir 
Philip Sidney's: "Da, da, da — Deridan." ' If Shakespeare did remember it, his 
memory partially deserted him ; it recalled only about a quaitcr of the jargon, which, 
in full, is : 'Fa la la la leridan, dan dan dan deridan ; Dan dan dan deridan deridan 
del,' — Arcadia, p. 4S6, ed. 1598; as the song is there said to be wrilleo 'To the tune 
of a Neapolitan Vitlanell,' let us hope that the music imparted a charm which the 
unaccompanied words cannot he said to possess. Caliban's words are not a refrain, 
but the effect of his intoxicaiioo.— Ed. 

194. get a new Man] Capbll: Before [these words] supply Old master; he 
explains it in action by a contemptuous throving-out of his arm towards Frospero's 
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Freedome, high-day, high-day freedome, freedome high- 195 
day, freedome. 

Ste. O braue Monfter ; lead the way. Exeunt. 



A^us Tertius. Sccena Prima. 

Enter Ferdinand [bearing a Log.) 
Per. There be fome Sports are painfull ; & their labor 
Delight in them fet off: Some kindes of bafeneffe 
Are nobly vndergon ; and moft poore matters 5 

Point to rich ends -■ this my meane Taske 
Would be as heauy to me, as odious, but 
The Miftris which I ferue, quickens what's dead. 
And makes my labours, pleafures : O She is 
Ten times more gende, then her Father's crabbed ; 10 

And he's compos'd of harflinefTe. I muft remoue 
Some thoufands of thefe Logs, and pile them vp, 
Vpon a fore iniunftion; my fweet Miftris 
Weepes when (he fees me worke, & faies, fuch bafenes 
Had neuer like Executor.- I forget? 15 

But thefe fweet thoughts, doe euen refrefli my labours, 

•95- higk-dayl hey-day Rowe. 7. 01] a* 'Ht Pope + , Cap. Dyce ii, 

3. Prospero's Cave. Pope. Before Pros- iii. 

pero's Cell. Theob. 11. remoue] move Pope + . 

3. 6*] but Pope + , Steev. 15. Exeeulor] execuler Theob. Warb. 

4. /el'\ sets Rowe el seq. John*. 

5. mcfl poorr'] mos/-foor Vlaib. 16. laSouri] laiour Theob. Han, 

6. 7. Point... iVouM W] One line, Warb. Johns. Hal. Sing. Su. Dyce ii, 
Pope*f, Cap. Dyce ii, iii. iii, Hunler, Huds. Kinneor. 

cell. — Steevens : When Caliban sing* this last part of bia diHy, be must be supposed 
to torn his head scornfully towards the cell of Prospero, whose service he had de- 
serted. [As will be seen, Steevens merely echoes Capell, as so often happens, but in 
this cate I doubt ir the words apply to Prospero, I think (he secood ' get ' is us«d 
in the sense of become. He has a new roaster, and will become a new man. — Ed.] 

3. be] Id a majority of cases the use of * be ' is determined, I think, by euphony. 
See Abbott, % 300; and for the cocomon omission of the relative before ' are ' ccan- 
pare a line quite parallel to this, I, ii, 533 ; ' There's nothing ill can dwell,' &c„ or 
see Abbott, § 244. 

3. painfull] Pkila. Sh, Soc.: Not such as cause pain or distress, but such ai 
require the player to take pains or employ labour. 

3,4. Malone: Cf. 'Tbe labour we delight in physLcks pain.' — J/iifj. II, iii, 55. 

3-16. their labor . . . my labours] Allen (Fhila. Sh. Soc. p. 36] : The ques 
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[3-)6. tbeir labor . . . 1117 labours] 
tioD, — and it U a perpiering one, — is, which is the Nom. 10 ' set off' — ' labont ' 01 
'delight'? Firsi, it may be 'laboiu' ; aod (hen the meaoing nil! be, ' The labour 
(paint) of the sports is a foil to, and thus sitt off (t, r. heighteos, brings out), the 
JiKgkt, vMch is takeo in them.' This is favoured by the 'and,' which may thus 
retain its natural force, and is not made to do duty for the adversative but, as also by 
the fact, that such is the sense, in which ' set off' Is most frequeotly used by Shake- 
speare. B. g. : ' like bright metal on a sulleo ground. My reformation .... Shall 
fhow more goodly .... Than that irhich hath no foil lo/tt it og."^i Htn. IV: I, 
ii, 204, ■ If the prince put thee into my fervice for any other reafon than W>/et mt 
0^'— a J/tH. IV.- I, ii, 13. ' It is place, which lelTens tail felt off.'—Cymd. Ill, iii, 
13. On the other hand, the seijuence of Nom., Ace, Verb, appears to be less natural 
than Ace, Nom., Verb. But if this coDStniction be accepted, the reading ' labourj 
let oflF' — inasmuch as it removes all ambiguity — is more likely to be the true one, than 
> labour feti off.' Stcondly, ' delight ' may be the Nom,, and then the meaning must 
be, either (a) ' delight (|in the sports] sets off, like an ornament, the labour, which 
accompanies them,' or (p) ' delight [in the sports] cancels, removes, is a let-fj^ against, 
the labour.' Shakespeare has 'set off' once, at least, in the former sense [a] : ' He 
bath a kind of honour /rfi iim off. More than mortal feeming.' — Cymb. I, vi, 170. 
But this would be making labour the principal, and delight a mere accessary, in sports. 
In the latter sense [b) 'set off' occurs two ot three times. E.g.: ' By my hopes. 
The preTent enteiprife /tt off his head, I do not think a braver gentleman .... is 
DOW alive.'— J Hen. IV: V, i, SS. (Here 'set ofl'-taken from his account, says 
Stee*ens.) 'And wherein It Ihall appear, that your demands are juft. You fhall enjoy 
themieverTthing/fr^That might To much as think you enemies.' — j Hm. IV: IV, 
i, 143. The strongest argument, however, in bvour of constming 'delight' as the 
Nom., is derived from observing the maimer in which ihe same proposition, so under- 
stood, recuis in the speech. Let the skeleton be printed thus, to indicate wliat sen- 
tences are parallel ; 

' TXn-i fc/tinwyjtww B/T/>.H«rti/, and THEIR LABORi 
Dbught in thru sets off : /obu kinds ef ba/tntfi 
An ntilji tmdtrgent ; and mojt-poer Matters 
Pouii to rich ends. This my mean talk 
Would be as heavy to me, as odious ; but 
The mistress which I serve quickens what's dead 

But tbhsb swebt thougrts do even refresh my labokbs.' 

That ff : When, to illustrate his proposition by repeating it under other forms, Ferdi- 
nand says. First, that his mistress quickens what's dead. Secondly, Ihat his matress 
maitts fleasures of bis laiours. Thirdly, that his tmeet Ihca^kts of Miranda do even 
refresh his labours, we can hardly doubt, that such proposition lay in his mind under 
the corresponding fonn of ' the delight, which I am experiencing, cancels my tabouis.' 
If against this apparently decisive argument it tie uiged, that in that case 'and' 
becomes unwarrantably equivalent to tut (as Pope and others have, in likCt, written 
It), it may be replied, that where the two propositions were at atxctfell to be adversa- 
tkn, Shakespeare might choose (affer the maoner of the Parataxis or Coordination so 
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Moft bufie left, when I doe iL EMter Miranda 17 

\^. Moji bufie U/l,] Cmd. Glo, Wrt, Irring. Afoi/ btaied Beiily (N. 4 Qa. 

Wh. ii. Mi>fi bu/it Uafi, Ff, Rowe, Knt 3d S. v, 229). Matt busy lost Whistler 

ii. Zfot/ ^uitf Pope, Hui. Mail busit (N. & Qu, 3d S. riii, 432). Line omitted, 

UrSf (or busy-UsSf or busiless) Theob. Caitwrighl couj. 

Waib. JohnB. Cap. Sleev, Mai. Var. 17. Afqfi...it.] Most busy left when 

Smg. i, Knt i, Hal. Dyce ii, iii, Dtn. idlest Cam. i conj, Jepb. Mmt butyiUst 

Most busy, least Heath, Coll. Dyce i, when jaded Builoch (N. & Qu. July, 

C. Clke, Hunter, FuraiTall, Rife. Most 1876). Mostbusilyihen I doil,at Mutt 

butUst Holt, Sing, ii, Wh. i, Kinnear, tustUy then Til to it Orger. 

frequent in Homer) to dispense with a special exponent of the relatioo and to make 
tue of a mere connective. — As I had proposed to write lobars for ' labor,' if a Nom., 
to do away with all ambiguity, 50 I have given ' labourj ' Ace. (along with ' itXs olf ' 
Sing.) with the same view. It is an easy emendation — the loss of a final s, at the end 
of a line, being an ordinary misprint. Beudes, Shakespearian Grammar seemi almost 
imperatively to require it Cf. post III, iii, 8S : ' Your (words are now too malTy for 
yetirjirengtki.' And »o everywhert the Poet eiprcsses himself coUictively and not 
(as we should do) distrUmtively. 

5. most poors matters] Fkila. Su. Soc. : This may be understood either as the 
supftlative of ' poor,' equivalent to ' matters most poor ' [see Warburton, Text. Notes] ; 
or it may be equivalent to ' the greater part of poor matteis,' ■ Matters ' (equivalent 
to Tfiiy/ioro), not things, object!, but transactions, oferations. 

8. which] Abbott, 5 265 ; • Which ' is often used for thai where the penona] 
aotecedent is vocatively used or preceded by the article [as here. Compare I, ii, 
4141 'Abhoired slave. Which,' &c.]. 

13. sore iniunction] Phila. Sh. Soc. : That is, * upon an injunction laid apon 
me under a sore penalty.' 

15-17. I forget . . . doc It] This pass^e has received a greater number of emen- 
dations and Btaggeia under a heavier weight of comment than, I believe, any other 
in Shakespeare, not excepting even Juliet's ' runaway eyes ' ; and yet the passage 
is by no means incomprebenable as it stands ; in fact, one can scarcely tead it, or 
hear it, without at once apprehending its drift It is, possibly, to this clearness that 
all the attentioi] bestowed upon it, is due. When an ailment is on the siuface and 
is manifest, there is no lack of infallible nostrums. It is to be regretted thai the wise 
words of Dr Johnson have been so tittle heeded. ' In perusing a corrupted piece,' 
says that great man, ' an emendatoiy critic must have before him all possiUtities of 
meaning, with all possihihties of eiipres^on. Such must be his comprehension of 
ihoi^ht and such his copiousness of laoguage. Out of many readings possible, he 
must be able to select that which best suits with the state, opinions, and modes of 
language prevuling in every age, and with his author's particular cast of thought and 
turn of expression. Such must be his knowledge and such bis taste. Conjectural 
criticism demands more than humanity possesses, and he Ihal exercises it with most 
praise has very frequent need of indulgence.' Be this indulgence granted in advance, 
and an act of such heroic charity will e'en refresh our labours in wading through the 
following pages. A majority of the emendations is really concerned only with the 
three words, ' most busie lest,' but I ba^e deemed it best to include, chronologically i 
under these words, comments and emendations of the whole sentence. — PoPE changed 
the words of the Folios into ' Least busie when I do it,' and contented himself witt 
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[17. Host busielesi] 
Kcording 'Moat bmy least' U the foot of Che p*£e, and wis duly followed by HaN' 
HBS, hi> Klitary admirer, wbo, in addition, snbstituted Nay at the beginning of line 
16 instead of ' But.' — To Theobald is due an emendation which, of nil that have 
been propoied, has received b; far the latest number of followers. His text reads : 
' I forget ; But these sweet thoughts do ei'n refresh my labour, MosI busie-le», when 
I do it ' ; his modest note thereon states that ' the corruptioQ [of the Folio] is to very 
little remov'd from the tralh of the leit, that I can't alTord lo tbint well of my own 
•agacity for bsviog discover'd it.' — Dr Johnson adopted it, — not only adopted it, but 
actually incorponled itaylas in his Diet, as Shakespeare's own word; Johnson's 
latest editor, Latham, strongly condemns it, however, as a derivation, ' The proper 
use of -lat is,' says the latter, ' to lland as an alfix to a substantive, denoting the 
absence of the character which thai subeiaative suggests. NoiteUst means " without 
noise," and the strictly granunatical compound meaoing " without business " is the 
ftwkward word buoHta-Ua ; there being not only no such substantive as bu^, but a 
ffnA reason against coining one, viz : the fact of -^ •• AnglosaxoD .1^, being a charac- 
teristic adjectival ending.' — The first antagonist of btaii-lta was Holt : ' If,' he said 
(p. 58), ' Ferilioand was busy-less in his labour, i. e. if his work consisted in doing 
nothing, he stood in no need of these sweet thoughts to refresh bim under Che pressure; 
and if bis thoughts were busy-less during bis labour, they contributed nothing to bis 
tefreshnieDl ; so that let [these editors] make their Busy-ltts an adjective to either 
" thoughts " or " labour," aod to one of them it must be, Or it is useless in the sen- 
tence, it conveys no clearer idea than the old reading. But why may not this passage 
be understood thus : But these sweet Uaii thoughts (of Miranda his mistress) do even 
refiesh my most Intsy labour, when I do it. Though 'tis not impossible but the orig- 
inal was a double superlative, which was no uncommon mode of expression in those 
days, and then il may stand thus : "Most buiitsl when I do it," which may signify 
either, those thoughts being mast iusy when be is at work, or that they refresh his 
tutUsi or greatest labour when he does it.' — Heath is ' persuaded that the [text of 
the Folios] is genuine, and wants no other assistance than that of a comma after the 
word " Irasy." The sense of the passage then is : " I forget myself, and while the 
thoughts of my nustress employ my whole atlention, the business enjoined on me 
suRen by the delay ; bat upon recollection, this is really not the case; for I lind such 
refreshment from those sweet tlioughts that I am most busy when I am employed in 
them, and my labour is more advanced by the alacrity with which ihcy inspre me, 
than retarded by the delay which they occasion. I am in truth more effectually com- 
pleting the task set me by these intervals of intermptioii than if I were incessantly at 
work about it, as I am thereby enabled to eiert myself with double vigour whenever 
I resume it." If any one is offended with the inverted order of the words "least 
when I do il " for " when least I do it," he is at liberty to alter accordingly if he 
pleases. For my own part, I am inclined to believe Shakespeare left us the text in 
the order it now stands.* — Capell, who adopted Theobald's emendation, believes 
that a paraphrase can alone give a ' full conception of the passage at large, which 
take in tbese words : I talk and quite forget my task; Yet I will think of her too; 
for those sweet thoughts lighten my work ; and when I am most employ'd in it, 
thinking of her I scarce feel (hat I'm employ'd in 't at all ; am least engag'd by my 
business (most imengag'd by it) when engag'd by such thinking. The sentiment 
'twill be allow'd is most natmal ; but that the expressions convey it properly no favourer 
of the poet will have the hardiness to assert in good earnest.' It is fortunate for us 
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[17. Most busie lest] 
that after one of Capell s parapbrascs we always have the origiaal (o go to. — A long 
tilence followed Capell, nbicb was Tirst biokeo by Malo.vb, who remarked not very 
profoimdlf : ' Perhaps Ferdinand means to say, " I forget my task ; but that is not sur- 
prising, for I uD thinkiog of Mirajida, and these sweet thoughts," &c He may, 
however, meao that he " fo[|;eis or thinks little of the baseness of bis employment." 
Whicbsoever be the sense. And or For should seem more proper [in line iG] than 
"But."' — Id 1819, Zacharv Jackson, for 'Iforget: But' proposed 'l/orgiv't: 
For,' and explained that what Ferdioand forgave was 'the iron-beait' of Prospero. 
For'most buue lest' be proposed ' most busie lift,' cia the really plausible ground 
that in a printer's case the long f and f were next [o each other and most liable to 
becoDie mixed. It was because Jackson was bimielf a printer that his emendationl 
have once in a very great while Some value. The meaning of most busy Itft is ei- 
plained by the fact that when Ferdinand had finished his daily task he was Itft more 
busy with his reflections than white at work. Zachaxy Jackson's volume, with its 
mass of presumptuous foolishness, was, once, forever banned from these pages, together 
with Lord Cbedwoith, Seymour, and Andrew Becket, but in this case Jackson bas a 
follower, an eminently respectable follower, and therefore must perforce be here 
admitted. — Voss (AHmtrkungm, 1S25, p. 172) would read : ' I foi^et By these sweet 
thoughts that even refresfa my labours.' — Singer adi^ited Theobald's jur^-ili-ij' in his 
first edition (1826), and sneered at it in his second (1S56), wherein he adopted Holt's 
busiest, without a word of intimation that it was not bis own ; but this was more sue, 
and, therefore, not surprising. — KniGHt also followed one reading in his tirsl edition, 
and another in his second, but for this vacillation neither DvcE nor Grant White 
can reproach bim ; they have done the same. Collier, indeed, is the only modem 
editor who through all bis editions 'has looked on [this phrase in Tlte^ tempest and 
is never shaken.' In sooth, the best proof of the exceeding difliculty in making the 
manifest meaning of this passage cohere with the words is aflbrded by the different 
readings adopted by several editors in their succeadve editions. Grant White, in 
his Shakespeare Seholar,'vi 1S54, said that 'nothing could be mqre graceless and 
inappropriate' than most busiest ; three years later, in his first edition, he pronounced 
this identical graceless phrase a 'happy conjecture,' and adopted it in his textl 
Twenty-five years later, in his second edition, he discarded Holt's emendation (which, 
by the way, through an oversight be attributes to Holt White), and adopted the First 
Folio. Again, Dyce, in his firet edition, doubted the existence of the word, which, 
in his second edition, he adopted. But this is anticipating; to return to the chrono- 
lineal order: Collier adhered, in all of his three editions, to Healh's comma. Id 
his second, his note is ; ' The corrected folio of 1632 puts it thus : " Most busy, hUa 
when I do it," meaning that though Ferdinand is most busy, still be is bUst, while h« 
works, by the sweet thoughts of Miranda. Surely this is a natural explanation, and 
it only supposes that the letter b had dropped out before Ust of the Folio. We, bow- 
ever, do not make this change, nor any other, because, understanding " lest " of the 
Folio as least (the form it took in the Folio of 11132), we do not see the dilHculty of 
the passage. Ferdinand is so refreshed by the thoughts of Miranda that, even when 
" most busy," be " least " feels the toil he ig undergoing.' — A. E. B[eae] \a N. 6* 
Qu, 1st 5. ii, 33S, 1S50) proposed to interpret these words as though ■ a transposition 
had taken place between the words " least " and " when." " Most busy toAen least 
I do it " or " Most busy when least employed." Has not the pause ia Ferdinand's 
labour been hitherto toi< much overlooked ? What is it that has induced bim to /tr- 
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[17. Most busie lest] 

^/ hit task? Is it asA these deUcious fau-ts of labour, making these pausei stiJt 
lDOr« refreshing and renovating? In the apologetU sense which I would confer 
upon the last two lines of FeitUuaDd's speech the word "But" becomes not only 
appropriate, but necessary.' — Id the same voi, of jV. d^ Qu. p. 429, The Comma. 
which Healh aod Collier moved, ' humbly protested against removal,' and, adhering 
to the Folio, 1632, eicepl in the omiBsion of r in ' labours,' interpreted the words 
* most busy least ' as ' an emphatic way of saying " leasi btay when I do it," to wit, 
the labour.'— Id N. &• Qu. (1st S. iii, 229, 1S51) Ai^HB calls attention to the paral- 
lelism between this passage and the ' nunquam se minus otiosum esse, quam cum 
otiosos,' — Cicero, Dt Off. iii, cap. i. — In the same vol. of N. &• Qu. (p, 251) John 
Taylor conjectures 'aa the true reading "these sweet thoughts do even refresh my 
labour's Most iuiirtiis, wheo I do it." Thus the change of a single syllable is suf- 
ficient to make good English, good sense, and good metre of a passage otherwise 
defective in these three particulars. It retains the .t in " labouis," keeps the comma 
in its place, and provides an antecedent for "it."' — Halliwell (1S53) follows 
Theobald, and of Holt's emeadation says that it ' seems to imply a seoae exactly 
opposite to what is intended.' 'A recent anonymous critic,' he continues, 'boldly 
alters the line to " My business, and rest me while I do it." Busy-las is an unusual 
word, but it is so naturally (though, perhaps, not quite grammatically) formed, its rare 
occnirence is not, in itself, a auffieienl reason for its rejection. Sylvester, ia his trans- 
lation of Du Barlas, has another and a more singular compound, " too busU-idU and 
over-bold." If Holt's ioterpretation were correct the original words would pos»b1y 
be miat basil' tst for most bualyal' This busUyist of Halliwell should be carefully 
Doted. Of it Halliwell could have properly said, Sk vet noH vaiii. ic. — In jV. &• 
Qu. (lit S. viii, 124, 1S53) Icon suggests that the 'it ' should be omitted as mere sur- 
plosage : ' Moat busy, least when I do.' ' The sense requires thai the thoughts should 
be "most busy" when the hands "do least."' Contemporaneously, even to the 
very month, with ' Icon's ' suggestion, Lettsom in Blackwood's Magazine (Aug. 
'S53) observes that ; ' Our only doubt, in restoring the old reading, is in regard to 
the word " it." Perhaps it would be as well away, and we might read more perspic- 
uonsly, "Most busy — least when I do." The measure being already redundant, the 
word coidd be spared. But its absence or presence makes little or no difference, and, 
with it, or without it, we hope to see this restoration of the original text.' Twenty- 
four years later, \a N. Gf Qu. Sth S. vii, p. 83, 1877, H. WEDOWoon made the same 
emendation, and expressed great surprise that it had never before occurred to any 
one. (A sad, very sad example of the crying need of a ' New Variorum Edition ' !) — 
Anon {Fraser's Maga. March, 1853J i What if the passage ran originally as follows: 
' Such baseness || Had never like executor, but sweet thoughts || Do even refresh my 
labours; I fozget || My business, and rat ma while 1 do it ||' — DvcE (ed. i, 1857)-; I 
was foimcrly inclined to believe that Theobald's emendation haS restored the very 
word of Shakespeare ; but I now doubt if so odd a compound as busiless ever occurred 
to anybody except the critic himself; and in my uncertainty about the passage I have 
given [Heath's reading]. As to 'it' referring to the plural 'labotu^,' compare {among 
other passages in these plays) ' My povjrrs are crescent, and my auguring hope Says 
U will come to the full.— ^»W. &• Cleop. II, i. (W. W. Ludyd {Alhenaum, 16 Feb. 
'78) very justly says that this single example is not conclusive, 'the metaphorical 
crescent gives a dominating bias lo the idiom.') — Stadnton (1858) : Whatever may 
have been the word for which ' lest ' was misprinted, ' Most busy ' and that word bore 
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[17. MoBt buBie test] 
rercrence, uii;tueMioiMbl7, ool to F«rditiBnil'a lask, but to llie tweel tbouglitt b; which 
il was relieved. We have substituted /■■*«» likely word to bare been mii-set'lest;' 
but are in doubl whether ititl, in its old sense of aier, always, is ool preferable : ' McM 
busy stilt, when I do it.' — SiMON Verges [Ihe pseudonym of Swvnfen Jervis] {J^. 
61' Qu. 2d S. vii, p. 33S, 1S59) suggested, without comment, ' Most bus; wIicd I do 
rat.' — Bkae (in his Collier, CoUridge, and Shakespeare, 1S60, p. 134) prints lines 16 
and 17 thus ; ' But these sweet thoughts do even lefresh my labour's Most busy best, 
vben I do it,' wherein the emendation ' simply consiiits in the change of the inidal 
letter / for A (the confounding of which is a misprint of the commonest possible occur- 
rence), and yet it does not leave one single point of the orit^nal difficulty unsatisfied. 
This " lest " or " least " becomes hut or htast (for, by a singular coincidence, both 
words were spelled both ways), and the t in " laboius " becomes the sign of the pos- 
sessive case. Hest must be understood as a (ask or imposition, a sense in which il 
occurs in a previous Scene of the play.'— In 1S60, Sio.MEy Walker added, indirectly, 
much strength to Theobald's ittsy-less, to which he devotes a chapter (No. CVI, Crit. 
ii, 285), and whereon his notes are as follows : ' I have met with no other instance of 
this ungrammatical formation, either in Shakespeare, or in any other of the Eliiabetban 
poets. (Kimiless, in Ham. II, ii, " treacherous, kindless villain," Is unrtalural, from 
and, the common old English word for itature,) I have found one instance in an 
earlier writer, Surrey, ed. iSjl, p. j : "sickless for to consume," And one in a con- 
temporary, Kyd, Translation of Gamier's Cornelia, i, Dodsley, vol. il, p, 250 : " Less 
hapless, and more wortbiless thou might'st Have made thine ancestois," &c. [see 
Dyce's note on this,poit'\. For this latter can scarcely, I think, be a corruption of 
tmrlhless. Dr Nares, also, in a MS note in my copy of repr, Fol.. has expressed a 
doubt of Theobald's emendation. — 'Eir^j'ti. Spenser, F. Q. B. iii, C. iii, St. lix, seems 
scarcely in point; "for endless monuments Of his successe and gladful victotie." 
.Sylvester's Suiarias, Week 1, Day i, ed. 164I, p. 4, col. 2 : "Alas < how faithless and 
how modestless. Are you," &c. vii, p. 60, col. z, — " Fond Epicure, thou .... Imagin- 
est a God, so perfectless," &c. col I, — " How th' air's glib^liding^rmmj-i body bean 
Such store of fowls." &c. Firmleis, I conjeclure. II, ii, iv, p. 142, col. z ; see conleit, 
" — yet firm-less in affects. It falls in love," &c. IV, iii, p. 220, col. 2, " — Serpents 
crawling o're The Lybians pest-full, and un-blest-fuU shore." ' Walker's editor, 
Lf.TTSOM, after describing the fragmentary condition of Walker's MSS in regard to 
this chapter, adds: 'The quotation firom Surrey may be thought inapplicable, since 
Chaucer once uses siie as a substantive, and Surrey may have been influenced by this 
in forming the compound sicileis ; but the examples from Kyd and Sylvester cer- 
tainly make for Theobald's conjecture. Collier's Old Corrector has been severely 
attacked for reading iiuy, blest, but if, as I susjiect, he wrote Auy-blett, intending it af 
a compound adjective, the old gentleman scarcely deserved the castigation he received. 
I may be allowed tO conclude this long, unsatisfactory note by suggesting that in the 
Second Folio (as far as relates to this passage) " least " merely represents a peculiar 
pronunciation, not even now quite obsolete among onedacated people, of " lest," and 
that consequently there is no intentional difference of meaning between the text 
of the Firat Folio and that of the second. If this notion is correct, the Second 
Folio affords no support to those recent texts that have " least " in the sense of 
minime.' — Bailey {Received Text, &c. 1S62, i, 124) suggests four alterations : ' Kead, 
■■ 1 fot^et all But these sweet thoughts (Aal ev'n refresh my labmr Most busily *hen 
I do it," and paraphrase : " 1 Torget all but these sweet thoughts that even refresh an 
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labour wben I most busily do il," or, in other wordj, " when 1 worb the hardest." ' — 
In the First Cambridgt Edition (tS6j) the editors Clark and Gi/>veb record in Ih' 
Textual Notes & conjecture, by Speddinu, of Most busitst whm idltst for llie ' MobI 
buaie leit, when I doe it ' of the Ff, and a coDJecture of their own aUo for the same 
line, viz: Atost busy left when idUst. In their Notes at the ead of the play they 
reniarlt that ■ tlie spelling " doe " makes Mr Spedding's conjecture idUsI for " I doe 
it" more probable.' Also, in their Textual Notes, they record ' Most busilitst' as a 
conjecture by liullock (i. e. Bulloch). But, as we have seen, Halliwell had antici- 
pated this coQJecture, at that lime, by ten years. BtlLLACK {Studiii, 1S75, p. 21) 
says that liusiliixi vaa his first conjecture in emeading Shakespeare's text, and that it 
was made in lS6z. Ingledy, on more than one occasion, expressed his emphatic 
preference for this emendation, which he always ascribed to Bulloch. |See Sh. 
Hcrnunntiss, 1 875, p. I37 ; Robinson's Epit.ef Lil. 15 Feb., 1879; and in N. &• 
Qu!) Lastly, Most busiisl is attributed by Cl^RK and Glover not to Holt, as il 
should be, but to Holt White, an oversight which has misled every critic and editor 
who has used the Cambridge Edition — and who has not 7 — down to this hour. 
Happily this error is corrected in the Third Edition, now issuing (1891), but, 
unluckily, Bulloch slitl remains. — Dvce (ed. ii, :863) ; After much consideration 
I now adopt, in this very difficult passage, the reading of Theobald as far more 
satisfactory, 00 the whole, than any of the numerous emendations which have been 
proposed. [Dyce here quotes from Walker the citations from Sylvester's Dubartas, 
and at the end of them adds] : Walker also cites ' Kyd, Translation of Gamier's 
Cornelia,' as affording an instance of ■worthiltss; but on turning to the rare old 
4to of Kyd's Cornelia, 1594, 1 find thai it there has ' worthily,' and consequently 
that the ■worthiltss which Walker unsuspectingly quotes is one of the thousand 
blunders of Dodsley and his editors. [On Spedding's conjeclure ' Most busiest 
when idlest'] LettBom remarks: 'It appeals to me 10 invert the sense required 
by the context, which is (at leasl if this half-line refers to Ferdinand himself, and 
not to his thoughts) "Most idlest when most busiest,"' .... Mr John Fotster 
writes lo me as follows : ' I hope you will not hesitate to adopt Theobald's busy- 
Uss' [Foister then proceeds to criticise the readings of Pope, Spcdding, and Holt; 
the last he attributes to Holt White, an error whereof the probable source has 
just been alluded to. (Holt White, by the way, was a ' scholarly gentleman,' who 
contributed a niunber of notes to the Variorum of 1821. He lived at Entield a hun- 
dred years ago, and to his ' fine library ' Charles Cowden-Clarke, when a lad, bad 
free access.)] — J.Wetherell (Athemtum, 16 Jan. 1S64) would read: ' I fo^et. But 
these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labour. Most busy rest, when / dff it,' and 
thus para[^rases : 'These sweet thoughts OD his gentle mistress so influence Ferdi- 
nand that his labour, whilst he paawvely contemplates it, is "even refreshed" by 
them — but when he does it (actively), it becomes no labour at all — mere rest.' In 
the next No. of The Athensum (he editor announces that he hod received ' abont a 
hundred ' further suggestions on this phrase, that nearly All the readings thus offered 
had been anticipated, and that, perhaps, a majority were in favour of Holt iVhile's 
' busiest.' A few months later, in the same journal, InslebV gave in his adhesion to 
Wetherell's ' reil,' and pronounced it ' palmarian,' an estimation which he afterwards 
transferred to Halliwell's conjecture, which he attributed to Bulloch. — Jefhson 
(1864) adopted the conjecture of Clark and Glover in the Firsi Cambridge Edition, 
and in bis notes on ' Most busy !efi ' remarked, ' This is uoinielligible.' [See Zacb- 
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uyJacktOD.an/f.] — Wbli.ESLeY (Siray Notes, Slc. iS65,p. l): Speddjog's admirable 
emeDdatioQ is > kej lo the whoie passage, wbich only needs a more correct pnnctua- 
tioii ood ortbc^raphf : ' these ivreet thoughts do even refresh my labours Most, busy; 
least, when idlest.' Ferdmand is far from repiaing at his task, unce it procures him 
tliat sweet ajimpathy which be would lack if he were unemployed. ' These sweet 
thoughts of Miranda's pity "wbcD she sees me work," refresh me in my labours. 
They refresh me even most when I am most busy, and least when, comparatively 
ipeiking, I am idlest.' [An entirely new view of the passage, in which 1 doubt if 
Spedding would have recognised his own emendation.]— Fish [Phila. Sh. Sec. p. 41, 
1866) : Retain the tert of the First Folio and paraphrase : ' In these reflections I 
forget my labours, which are evea refreshed with the sweetne&s of the Ihougbts, and 
I am really most busy in mind while 1 am least busy with my task, — occupied with 
my thoughts, idlest with my hands,' — Allen (PhUa. Sh. Sac. p. 42) : I can moke 
oothiDg more satisfactory out of the ' crtix' than what followe.— -l. Hermeneutical 
toitore, applied to the reading of the Ff, to my feeling, merely adds distortion to 
lameness. 2. • 1 doe i(,' referred to the noun 'labours,' seems to mc an un-Shake- 
spearian abomination — aa certainly corrupt as the ' left ' or ' leaA ' of the Ff. 3. To 
discover the real train of thought we must go back to ' I forget.' 4. If Ferdinand is 
to be understood as keeping the log on his shoulder until Miranda makes him put it 
down, (hen ' I foi^el ' means that the sweet thoughts of Miranda neutralise liis sense of 
pain and weariness. In that case the reading might l>e ; ' Most busy when least idle ' 
— adopting Brae's transposition, with Spedding'a conj. of 'idle ' (from the ear, not 
from the duclta H/teramm] in place of ' I doe it.' 5. But perhaps Ferdinand lays 
the It^ down as be begins to soliloquise, and only resumes it at ' I forget,' or (belter 
ftill) perhaps the stage-direction ' bearing a lBg'\% not ShaJiespeare's. Perhaps (i. e.) 
Ferdiimnd enters to gel a log to bear to the pile, and does not lift it until ' I forget.' 
In that case, the best reading extemaSly is the remarkably ba|^j one of the Camb, 
Edd.! 'Most busy /-^ when idleft.' 6. If, however, Mr Fdrness's reference of ' I 
doe it ' Co ' I foigel ' be sound — but I am now afraid it is not — then Holt and Singer's 
reading becomes the best ; ' Moil bufiefi when I do ii.' — R. L. Ashhubst (PAila. 
Sk. Sec.') : I am disposed to adopt Heath's su^estton of placing a conuna after 
■ bulie,' otherwise retaining the reading of the Ff. I interpret thus : ' I am fo re- 
fielhed by thefe fweet thoughts, that when mofl bufy (in actual work) I am leafl bufy 
in feeling ' ; i. e. ' My labour is least burdensome to me when I foi^et myself in these 
charming meditations.' I see no inconsistency in unidng Mr Collier's interpreta- 
tion of the beginning of this passage with Mr Furness's happy suggestion of refer- 
ring ' i^iw it' to 'forget.'— S. Dickson (FMla. Sh. Soc.): That ia, ' My labours are 
rood bufy leafl,' — to be read with a pause after ' bufy,' and emphasis on ' leafl ' ; 1. e. 
' Most busy in the least degree ' ; i. 1. ' least raoal bosy ' ; i. /. ' least busy ' ; 1. e, ' least 
irksome and annoying ' ; — [for which sense of ' bu>y ' Worcester cites Waller :) ' When 
I doe it ' : I. e. ' forget and think these sweet thoughts ' ; or more brieHy : ■ My labourg 
are least wearisome when odbupied with these thoughts.' The punctuation for this 
interpretation is a dash after 'labours,' to show that busy agrees with it — the comma 
after 'least' being struck out. — Keightley {£.^. 213, 1867) adopts Heath's comma, 
and puis a dash after 'it' at the end of the line to indicate that 'the entrance of 
Miranda causes Ferdinand to break off.' — Halliwell (p. 40, 1S6S) : The pronoun 
'it' refers to 'labours,' and numerous examples imgbt be cited of that pronoun being 
applied to a preceding plural substantive : ' — let your eyes. As you observe the house, 
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but where I point it Make »t»y, and take * view, and ihen you have found it." — Tki 
iMyal Suijecl. [I think Hallinell has here mtiapprehended ; ' it ' refen to ' bouw,' 
nol 'ejes.'] — Daniel (Jifotis, &.c. 1S70, p. 13): I suspect that Meat' is a misprint 
for rtti. What is it that Ferdinand forgets f The punctuation of the Folios would 
lead us to suppose that while thinking of his misttess he forgets to go on with 
his labouri yet Mitaada, entering immediately after, begs him not to work so hard- 
While the thoughts of his mistress (she who makes his labours pleasures) throng upon 
bim, what he really forgets is the tedium of his labour. Read, therefore, and punc- 
tuate: 'I forget But (all but) these sweet thoughts — do even refiesh m^ / Ubour's 
Most busy reit when 1 do it,' i. e. Having forgotten all but these sweet thoughts, I do 
even refresh myself; labour is but a most busy kind of test while I am engaged in it. 
See Mad. I, iv, 44 : ' The rest is labour which is not used for you.' The convene 
of which exactly represents the idea which I suppose Ferdinand to express: 'Tie 
laiour ToAicA is used for you is rest.' — John Hunter (Longman's Series, 1870) : The 
construction utidoubtedly is : ' Most busy when I do it least ' ; the inversion, ' least 
when I do it,' being quite in Shakespeare's manner. — Rolfe (1871) follows Heath, 
and adopts the paraphrase given by Fish of Tie Phiia. Sk. SBc.—\i\\sa» {Caliban, 
&c. lS73,p.332): Query: ' Do even refresh my labour Most ^lur/iur when I do iL' 
Baseless would thus stand in apposition to the ' baseness ' of his previous comment : 
'some kinds of baseness are nobly undergone,' &c. — W, A. Wright (1874) ; HoU'i 
conjecture \nu>st busiesi'\ has been carried a step further by Mr Spedding in giving 
what, upon the whole, appean the best su^estion yet made, ' Most busiest when 
idlest.' A very slight change would make a certain sense, ' Most busy left wlien I do 
it ' ; that is, when I indulge these thoughts. [See Zachary Jackson and Jephson.] — 
J. Beale {N. &• Qu. 5th S. iv, 365, 1875) suggests that the line be thus read and 
interpreted : " ' do even refresh my labour Most, when iusy-lai ( — leisurely) I do it ' 
(i. e. my labour). Ferdinand's busy-less matching Miranda's ' skill-less.' " [In the 6th 
volume of the same series, p. 226, Beale proposed a second emendation, viz:] to take 
' laboun ' in the possessive case, singular or plural, and instead of busyless to read 
busy haste. We Shall then have, 'even refresh my labour's Most busy haste, when I 
do it,' i. e. forget. That is to say, ' although io musing on Miranda I forget, or miss 
count [of the logsj, and have to make up for lost time in consequence, these sweet 
thoughts do nevertheless refresh even the most busy haste or greatest pressure of my 
labours, to which I am thereby subject, in performing my ignonunious and laborious 
task ' ; the word ' even ' or ever, if preferred, seeming to emphasize ' busy,' the adjec- 
tive to haste, as now auggetted. Otherwise we might read, objectively, 'my labours 
— most least busy — when I do it '—' my labours — moat busy least — when I do it' 
(i. e. forget), and confirm the very text, — J. S. Phillpotts {Xugby Ed, i S76) thus 
paraphrases [reading ' — labouis. Most busy least, when I do't 'J : But (though I for- 
get my work, 1 am not lazy; for) these sweet thoughts even refresh my labours, i. e 
make my labours fresh again. The sweet thoughts which made my labours pleasures 
occupy me so intensely that they make my pleasures back into labouis again. ' Re- 
fresh ' is. however, generally tal;en as ' refresh (me after) my labours,' but then there 
is no point In the ' even.' The whole speech is a study of oiymoron in the strictest 
sense of the term. The spons are painful, the baseness noble, poor is rich, dead il 
quick, labour is pleasure, and then, as the crown of all, the pleasure is so pleasant 
that i( becomes more laborious than (he labour. It seems to me simplest lo lake 
£' Most busy least,' &c.] as it stands, treating it as an oxymoron. ' Least most busy. 
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when I do it (the cauTing),' i. e. ' I Bin least kusy ol the time, when any one would 
think I UD mott basf; viz: when I am carrying the logs. I am really niosl biuy 
when I am apparently resting, because then I think of my love' (It might also lie 

* Most buiy — teut,' i. e, ' I am ntoGI busy wlieo thinking, least (busy) nbeo woikiDg.'} 
As be caya ' do it ' he shoulders the log which he had put down while speaking. The 
paradoxes are meant to portray the ' exa^eration of love.' Compare Sonnet xxvii ; 
and Rom. Sf Jul. I, i, 186-200. .... It onre occtured to me thai ' lest ' or ' least ' 
might be another form of 'less, i, e. unliss. ' Mosi busy, least ' (i. c. 'less, or unless) 
when I do it,' t, e. < Most busy at all times, except when I do jt ' (m; laborious work) ; 
his care for Miranda being so intense that he is never really occupied except when he 
has leisure to think of her. [Here follow examples of ' least ' — ((n/«j and 'lesS" 
wntii.]— R. M. Spence (A'. 6^ ^.SthS.vii, p. 143, 1877): Omit the colon after 'for- 
get,' and for ' lest ' substitute rest. Read and punctuate thus : ' I forget Bui these sweet 
thoughts ! do even refresh my labours Most busy ; rest when I do it.' By ' But ' I 
undetBtajid a//«:o^. Ferdinand forgot everything except the 'sweet thoughts' of 
Miranda's sympathy. We are to suppose bim, while speaking, piling up log after log. 
Hence he speaks in short, broken sentences, as one so employed would naturallj 
do.— Corson [Am. Bibliopaliil, p. 14, Feb. 1877 ; also N. &' Qu. 5th S. vii, p. 3, 
1877) : It does r>ot appear that the pn^r bearing of ' even ' has been recognised. 
That any one's labours should be refreshed by sweet thoi^ti of his mistress, is a fact 
to be generally assumed. But lo understand ' even ' as bearing upun ' refresh,' would 
be somewbat contrary to Such assumption. The word evidently points 10 ' moal busy ' 
as qualifying > labours,' the meaning being, ' But these sweet thoughts do refresh even 
my most busy labours.' I would therefore remove the comma after ' labours ' and put 
it aAer ' busy.' That would make it necessary to connect ' leal ' in some nay witli 
' when I do it.' The verb < do ' is a pro-verb, representing the verb tAini implied \a 

• thoughts ' ; and the clause ' when I do it ' is a loose way of saying ' when I think, or 
indulge in, sweet thoughts of my mistress.' Now the mode in which bts most busy 
labours are refreshed by sweet thoughts of his mistress, is indicated by ■ I forget,' that 
is, he la rendered oblivious to them, — If the interpretation thus far Is correct, there 
must he an idea veiled in ' lest ' which reflects or points to ' I forget,' as a conse- 
quence of ' when I do it.' That idea is revealed by the change of one teller, e for 9. 
The word should be lost, in the sense of lieing completely absorbed in anything, and 
oblivious to all other things. Lady Macbeth says lo her husband : < Be not lost so 
poorly in your thoughts.' — The passage might be paraphrased thus : ' But these sweet 
thoughts do refresh even my most busy labours, lost, as I am, to myself and lo those 
labours, when I indulge in them.' I would punctuate thus : ■ — do even refresh my 
labours Most busy, — tost, when I do it' [see Whistlbr, Text. N.]. — Jabez [i.e. CM. 
Inqlebv] (A^&* Q<4. Sth S. vii, p. 224, 1877) upholds bmiliist (which be attributes to 
Bulloch, instead of to its rightful owner, I f alliwell ). ' It has been asserted,' he says, ' that 
"it" may refer to "labouts." I know of but one such case in all Shakespeare, viz: 
Lm/s Lab. Z. I, i : " If you are arm'd to do, as sworn to do. Subscribe to your deep 
oaths, and keep it too." The passage, " Poor taealhing orators," &c. {Rich. Ill: IV, 
iv) is misquoted in England' 1 Pamasstis, 1600, or it would be another instance. I l>e- 
lieve such instances are too rare to be our authority in the interpretation of this passage.' 
[Ingleby refers ' it ' to ' forget.' Immediately following this communication of ' Jahei,' 
J, O. asserts that ' test ' was ' formerly used as a tioun, with the meaning of pleuraie 
or delight,' and thereupon adduces inaay authorities, and one example from Ciiauceii 
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Id which he might hftve added nuny another. J. D. ihns panphruei : ' " Mott boi; 
lot" i. e. Moat busy pleasure it is, whenever I do it.' Immedislely treading on J. 
D.'s heeto, J. Beai^ propoeei bti third reading and pointing : ■ " I foi^t — But these 
tmttt Iketighis do even refrah — my labows, MoM bney.^iM/ when I do it," the itali- 
cized words and ponctuation conveying as much u I might wish to be undeistood.' 
Immediately following J. Beale, R. H. Legis proposes ' Mosi busy hest; unaware 
that he had lieen long before anticipated by Brae. At the close of this last contribu- 
tion the long-suffering Editor of Notes and Queri/s announced that ' This discussion 
must positively close here.' But u well might he forbid (he mountain pines lo wag 
their high tops and to malie no ntnse when they are fretten with gusts- Silence 
reigned for only five years, during which the einendera ceased to be most busie lest 
Shakespeare should remain unexplained. But when, in ISS2 (6th S. vi, p. 24), J. D. 
again knocked for admitionce, merely with a handful of eiamples of Ibe use of ' test ' 
in the tttae of pltasure, which he might have carried in before, if be hod only bad 
Ibem ready, what heart so hard as lo refuse admission ? The door once open, wliy 
ahould not H. Wedgwood (an honoured and honourable name) be allowed to tell 
bow his emendation came to htm in a dream ? — a source which to us non-Spiritualists 
ho* been usually believed to be subject lo a contrary interpretation. Il is to be 
regretted thai in the wider range which the delighted spirit enjoys when unhenuned 
in by iU muddy vesture, it was not suggested thai the emendation was by no meaiu 
new. (I beg leare to say, parenthetically, that pereonally I have mislrusted all lesser 
Spiritualist influences in the elucidation of Shakespeare's text ever since Shaliespeai« 
himself once ■ laateiioli&ed ' for me at a stance, and manifesled extreme displeasure 
and immediately ' de -materialised ' when i ventured, most respectfully, to ask him the 
meaning of ' Ullorxa ' in Timim cf Athens.) After J. D.'s and Wedgwood's entrance, 
the doois of Notes end Queries seem to have been thrown open as of old. In ihe 
tame volume (p. 261) H. H. Vaughan discusses the subject as though discussed for 
Ibe litsl time, but without adding anything to our euligbtenmenl. He approves of 
Hatliwell's biayliesi (which, following (he Cambridge Edition, he ascribes to Bul- 
loch), and says thai 'foi^t' has for its ol:ieci 'these sweet thoughts.' In quoling 
line 14 be reads, 'sees my work,' and by an extraordinary oversight says: ' I Ihiok 
it most likely Ibat Shakespeare wrole 'xts me work' and ^Ihose sweet thoughts,' 
which by a very natural error became ' see my work ' and ' these sweet thoi^hls.' — 
— W. W. Llovd (Atheneum, 16 Feb. 187S) : This play abounds in elliptical phrases 
and indirect constructions, and with a certain allowance on this score, the simple, 
earliest emendation, ' Most busy, least when I do it' ( — when I do it least), seems all 
that is strictly required. But even so, this may probably be one of the very frequent 
cases where an intennediate tine bos been lost, which would have made the construc- 
tion in one degree less Thucydidcan. The correclion of labeiir for 'labours' is 
required in any cose to give a direct reference to ' it.' — Hudson (1879) reads in his 
text ' — do even refresh my labour; Most busy when I do it leasts and in his note 
says : ' With the old reading it is uncertain what " most busy " refers to or is predicate 
of; that is to say, whether the meaning be " / being most busy " or " these sweel 
Ihoughti being most busy." For the latter sense Ihe besl reading I have met with is 
" most butiesL" But had this been the poet's thought be would probably have 
wiitten : " Most busy they, when I do it." On the whole, it seems much better to con- 
nect lest or least with what follows, and not with what precedes. But I suspect 
aiier all, thai the poet RtsI wrote mest busie, then inteilined Usi or leait as a correc 
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tioD, and that tbe two got printed togetber ; so that ve ought ' [lo follow Pope'i read 
ing].— Herr {Scatimd Notes, &c. 1879, p. 88) ; Read, ' — refresh my labour, Mo« 
bu«j- beat, when I do it,' and paraphrase 1 ' " — these sweet thoughts even most busy 
ihrvt in my mind when," &c. Compere how the poet employs btat at beating in con- 
□ecCion with thimgkts, mind, pulse, and beart, lo cither of which the word most aptly 
applies, so proving by analogy (hat " least " is a mispriut for deat.^ [|Here follow 
many example! of the use of ' beat.'] — E. A. Meredith {Some Nevi Emendationi, 
&c. iSaj, p. S) : It seems to me clear that • most ' and ' least ' cannot stand toeelher 
in the line, and thai one or the other was written as a gloss for the one which Shake- 
tpeaic wrote. Either ' most busie wheu I do it ' or ' least busie when I do it ' is intel- 
ligible. ' Most busie,' however, would refer to ' these sweet thoughts ' of which be 
has jiisl spoken, and 'least busie' to his feelings when at work. 'Studio fallente 
laborem.' 1 am disposed to believe that Shakespeare wrote; * — do even refresh my 
labour; Most busie — when I do it' These sweet thoughts being most busy when he 
was at work. Some actor or copyist, not understanding ' busie ' as referring to these 
' thoughts,' probably wrote ' least ' as a gloss in his copy, and both words were hy Ihe 
primer incorporated in the text.— W. F. Prideavx (J^. &' Qu. 6th S. vii. p. 444, 
1883) proposed anew Theobald's busyUis, and, misled by Vaughan, seriously ai^ed 
that 'the collocation of ideas' would be destroyed by the sutistitution of 'We ' for my. 
— F. A. LlO {Si. Jahrbuck, lii, p. 265, 18K4) would read: ' — refresh my labour 
Most busily when 1 do it,' and thus explains : ' My sweet and busy thoughts refresh 
my labour (ihey refresh it by their busy doing, in a busy way — busily !).' — H. B. 
Sprague [Shak/sfeariana, March, 1884) : Punctuate thus : ' Most busy, least, when 
I do it,' Explain thus : Most busy, least busy, when I do this work, i. e. when I 
think of Miranda's love, foiVis even ratful. The line is the exact converse ai Macb. 
[as quoted above]. With Macbeth repose is labour; with Ferdinand labour is repose. 
— Sir P. Perrcng (18S6, p. 19); The two superlatives 'most busy' and 'least' are 
ranged alongside of each other for antithesis' sake, witkoui, however, tting syntacti- 
cally cmauclcd with tht same noun, 'most busy' referring (o 'me,' which is contained 
in the possessive pronoun ' my ' or (if you like) to the possessive case ' my,' ' least ' to 
the noun 'labours.' Ferdinand says; 'These sweet thoughts do even refresh my 
laboon, which labours, for all that I am superlatively busy, are least laborious, when 
1 sjn actually engaged in them,' — Deiokton {1SS9) adopts Theobald's bu^less, 
for Ihe reasons given by Walker and Dyce.— J. M. D. MKIKLEJOHN (1889) r I am 
most busy, when I am least occupied with my labour, because then my thoughts are 
most active. The order of tbe words is changed lo emphasize Ihe opposition of 
' meet ' and ' least.' — [Alter a silence on tbe subject fuj twelve years, R, M. Spencr, 
in N. &' Qu. (7lh S. vii, p. 403, 1889), offeis another explanation, which sheds, as he 
thinks, so much light that he trust* ' the crux which has haunted the passage so long 
has fled for ever.' He retains the first part of his former note as far as concerns ' I 
forget (all) But these sweet thoughts,' but as for the second part, he lets loose his 
opinion, holds it no longer, that (he text should be ' Most busy : rest,' but adopts Holt's 
busiest, and supposes ' labours ' to be the nominative to ' refresh ' ; be gives the passage 
thus; '1 forget (all) But these sweet thoughts; do even refresh (me) my labours 
Most bnslest.' 'The subordinate claose, " when I do it," should present no difficulty. 
It is equivalent to "when I do so." In prose the whole passage would read thus: 
" I fotget everything but these sweet inoughts, and when I do so my busiest laboun, 
instead of wearying, even refresh me.' In his honest desire to give honour whete 
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bonour is due, Speace, eironeouity, gives Holt's btaiest to Holt White, Bad Haiti- 
well's busUiist 10 BuJloch. — Od p. 504 of Ihe same Tolume H. Wedgwood repeals 
for tbe third time bis anticipated emendation of ' when I do it ' into ' whtn I do,' 
and lays stress on the fact tbat the emendation came to bim ' in bis sleep,' but ■ with- 
out any corresponding dream.' — On the same page H. Ingleby accepts Spence's 
omission of the ' semicolon ' after < foi^et,' but ' would preserve the Folio punctuation 
in the next line, and undeistand the relative pronoun.' — In N. b* Qu. (jtb S. viii, p. 
303, 1S89) Bft. Nicholson answers the possible objection of making 'it' refer, ai 
be refers it, (o the plural antecedent ' sweet thoughts ' : ' If tbe objector be at all 
well read in our old authors, be will remembei the sometimes loose, and the some- 
times, to us, apparently loose, manner in which tbey used (hell pronouns, and in espe- 
cial be will remember how, in explanation of this sometimes only apparent looceness, 
i( not infrequently happens that the writer is thinking of and referring more to bis 
thought than to his previous expression of Chat (bought. Here Ferdinand, or Shake- 
speare, uses '■ il " as referring to and agreeing with that " constant thinking of her " 
rather than to his fore expression of tbe same in " these sweel thoughts." — One exam- 
ple of a similar use of "it" [see ' Jabei,' in this regard, an(e\ from Cymi. V, i, 1$, 
will, I think, sufficiently exemplify this sometimes Elizabethan custom. Fostbumus 
exclaims lo tbe gods ; " You some permit To second ills with ills, each elder worse. 
And make them dread it" Here the "it" most unmislakeably refers not to the 
doer's last committed crime, but to bis " guilty career," as described in the second 
line, wbicb, mysterious and even seemingly wrong, ends in justifying the ways of God 
to man. There comes, says our moralist, a time when even such crimitials look back 
on their career, if not with horror, yet with dread. But as he is thinking more of 
this criminal career where ills are seconded with ills, each elder worse, than of the ills 
themselves, he, where nineteenth century writera would use " dread them," uses 
" dread it." I would add what may be a second possible, though not, perhaps, very 
prob^le, explanation of Shakespeare's use of "it" in our present passage. It may have 
been done of set piupose, lest his bearers should erroneously refer tbe more literally 
grammatical thim to Ferdinand's just six words before expressed " labouis," which, 
besides their nearness in expression, were to Ihe onlookers visibly in the plural.' — F. 
A. Marshall {Irving SA. 1S90) : If I ventured on any emendation, it would be to 
substitute tver for 'even,' by wbicb slight alteration, perhaps, the sequence of Ferdi- 
nand's thoughts would be more easily followed. ' These sweet thoughts do always 
refresh my labours ' ; then he adds, as a sort of afterthought, ' and they are most 
busy, i. e. iusiesl in refreshing them, when I am actually occiipied in my labour.' We 
mi);bt have expected them instead of ' it,' but tbe change to the sitigular is very nat- 
ural. Does it not refer to the ' sore injunction ' Or to tbe, ' mean task ' which her 
' crabhed father ' enjoins him to do ? Indeed, if we give to ' it ' this meaning, and 
remember that it would include, as a contrast to tbe tmeet tenderness of his ' sweet 
mistress,' the equally sweet thoughts which her tender sympathy suggests, 'it' is more 
forcibte than tktm. — D, Morris (Collins' Bng. Classics, n. d.) : Pope's emendation 
■eems to accord best with the sense of the passage. [I have reserved to tbe last any 
reference to on interpnCation of this passage offered by S. HiCKSON in A'! ^r* Qu. 
(ist S. )i, p. 337, 1850), which anticipates the interpretation, that, nigh thirty years 
ago, occurred to me independently, and from which I have never yet seen any 
reason to depart. To me the Folio text is exactly correct as it stands. On tbe 
general meaning of the passage almost every critic, to a man, is agreed, and nolhini 
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1 56 THE TEMPEST [act UI, SC. L 

Mir. Alas, now pray you and Profpero. 18 

Worke not fo hard : I would the lightning had 
Burnt vp thofe Logs that you are enioynd to pile; » 

Pray fet it downe, and reft you : when this bumes 
'Twill weepe for hauing wearied you : my Father 
Is hard at ftudy ; pray now reft your felfe, 
Bee's fafe for thefe three houres, 

Fer. O moft deere Miftris, 25 

The Sun will fet before I fhall difcharge 
What I muft ftriue to do. 

Mir. If you'l fit downe 
He beare your Logges the while : pray giue me that, 
He carry it to the pile. 30 

iS. Prorpero.] Prospero at a distance Dyce ii, iii. 

DiueeD. Rowe. 30, carry t^] .arry 'I Pope + , C»p. 

20. yeu are'] Ikou art Ff, Rowe i. Dyce ii, iii. 
tkeu'rt Rowe ii + . you're Han. Cap. 

JK more wearisome in the foregoing discussion than the uniform paraphrase which 
each one baa deemed himself, very properly, compelled to give. The last two linea 
are, it seems to me, Ferdinand's apology (o himself for pausing in his work, and are 
therefore purposely begun by Ihe adversative or apologetic ' Bui.' He has been 
neglecting his task to think on Miranda, ihen, recollecting himself, says, in effect, ' I 
am foi^tting my work — But when I do thus forget, my mind so teems with ibouglits 
that I am really most busy when 1 seem to be least busy, and by these sweet thoughts 
I am even refreshed for my work.' In a word, ' it ' refers to ' forget.' To Hickson, 
chronologically, this interpretation belongs, and the fact ibal it occurred (o me inde- 
pendently adds whatsoever value such coincidences may be thought to possess. — Eu.] 
17. Enter Miranda] For remarks on this scene, see Appendix, ' Miranda.' 
zS-jo. If . . . pile] DvcB ; Tbis speech, though printed as blank verse, wilt read 
as a couplet. Nor is it impossible tliat Shakespeare originally intended couplets [here 
and in III, iii, 67-69], but Bherwards changed his mind. [To these two rhyming 
couplets, where the lines are so divided that the rhyming words do not come at the 
end of the lines, but within them, Br. N[cholso:< adds a third : ' Our months be 
cold. The king and prince at prayers || Let's assist them, for our case is their's,' I, 
i, 61-63; ""d i" viewjhereof urge* that 'the laws of chance do not allow of three 
such accidents in the short course of one play; while, in practice, in concordance 
therewith, no three — no, not even two, such examples can be found within the whole 
range of the Etiiabetban drama.' Thence be concludes that in The Tempest Shake- 
speare used material drawn from some other play which be had perhaps discarded, 
and that Shakespeare was prompted thereto by the haste with which it was necessary 
to bring out the ptay, not only in order to catch Ihe popular interest of the day in Sir 
George Somers's shipwreck, but, also, perhaps to stimulate Ihe Virginia colonisation 
Echemea.iD which Shakespeare himself may have had a share. See notes, III, iii, 67.] 
30, He. . -pile] Joseph Warton {Adventurer,\S.\, i,\, 1753): II is by selecting 
such little and almost imperceptible I'ircumstances that Shakespeare has mort truljr 
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ACT III, sc. i.) THE TEMPEST \%1 

Fer. No precious Creature, 3* 

I had rather cracke my finewes, breake my backe, 
Then you (hould fuch dilhonor vndergoe, 
While I fit lazy by. 

Mir. It would become me 35 

As well as it do's you ; and I (hould do it 
With much more eafe : for my good will is to it. 
And yours it is againft. 

Pro. Poore worme thou art infefted. 
This vifitatton fliewes it. 4^ 

Mir. You looke wearily. 

Fer. No, noble Miftris, 'tis frefli morning with me 
When you are by at night : I do befeech you 
Cheefely, that I might fet it in my prayers, 
What is your name ? 45 

Mir. Miranda, O my Father, 
I haue broke your heft to fay fo, 

Fer. Admir'd Miranda, 48 

ja. /Aai/] /'ai/ POpe + .Sing. Ktlj, 44. In parentheM*, Pope el «eq. 

Rlfc. (subt). 

39. [Awde. Cap. 46- Miranda,] Miranda. FjF,. 

P(iore...arf[ One line, Han. 47, 51. liaiu] Fvt POpe + , Dyce ii, 

infeittd'\ Inftcttd and Hui. iii, Huds. 

punted the passions than any other writer; affection is more powetfiiUy eipreised by 
this gimple wish and ofTer of assistance than bf the uniii.tund eloquence and witti- 
dsnu of Dryden, or the amorous declunalions of Rowe. 

38. it ia] Anon (ap. Grey, i, aj) : ' II i» ' seems to be an interpoUtion. It makes 
the verte too long, and spoils Ihe unifonnilj of the construction which went before. 
— SXEBVENS adopted this suggestioa, which he attributes to Dr Farmer, — Knight 
denounced it as spoiling the force of the passage. 

39. wonne] Dyce: Used in the sense of creaiure it > term of comniiseration, 
sometimes of contempt. [Id Sidney's Arcadia, iii, 2gl, ed. 159S, Qinlas, in Dame- 
tas's cballeoge, which is inleDtionally absurd, is called the ' wickedest wonne that 
eoer went opoo two legs.' — Ed.] 

39, 40. infected . . . vieitation] W. A. Wright: Frospero adopts language 
which was familiar when the pl^ue was of common ocoutreiice. 

47. best] Phila. Sh. Soc. : Sbaiespeare uses this word but three times, and only 
in this play 1 unless • best * of Q, in i Hen. IV: II, iii, 65, be accepted rather than 
haste or hast of the other Qq and Ihe Ff.— R. L. AsKHimsT (^.) su^ested that the 
threefold use of ' hest ' in The Tempest seems to be an aijrument for the early date 
of the play, since the only other place is in an early Quarto. Growing ignorance of 
its meaning seems to have substituted haste in all the later editions. 

48, 49. After ■ Miranda' RowE (ed. ii) placed the exclamation mark, which hai 
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1 58 THE TEMPEST [act m, SC. L 

Indeede the top of Admiration, worth 

What's deereft to the world : full many a Lady 50 

I haiie ey'd with befl regard, and many a time 

Th'harmony of their tongues, hath into bondage 

Brought my too diligent eare : for feuerall vertues 

Haue I lik'd feuerall women, neuer any 

With fo full foule, but fome defeft in her 55 

Did quarrell with the nobleft grace Ihe ow'd, 

And put it to the foile. But you, O you. 

So perfeft, and fo peetlefle, arf created 

Of euerie Creatures beft. 59 

58, pnlUg<-\ F.. 

been Dniformly adopted ; uid after ' lodeede ' Theobald placed a comma, vhicb 
has been generally adopted ; but Knight holds tbat the phrase is ' much more ele- 
gant' without it 

57, foile] Jepmsok : ' Foil ' ii from the old French afoUr, to defeat. Ferdinand 
•ays he never before »aw a woman in whom some defect did not, as it were, contend 
with the noblest grace she had and defeat it. — W. A, Wright: Perhaps this word 
was su^ested lo Shakespeare by the contrast between the grace and the defect which 
is as a foil to it, although in this sense ibe result would have been the opposite of what 
is intended. The word 'quarrel' points to the simple between the grace and th« 
defect, in which the former is worsted. — Phillfotts : There is difRculty In making 
out clearly the various senses of the word ' foil.' Wlien Hamlet says, ' I'll be your 
foil, Laertes,' he means, ' I will be like the worthless ieaf which sets off a jewel.' 
This first is from Fr. fniilU, Lat. folium, a leaf. The ' foil ' with which Hamlet 
fights is, of course, a blunted weapon, and with it he hopes to ' foil ' Laertes. We 
can, perhaps, accouot for both these latter senses from the 0. Fr. ' De tes comwonde- 
menz ne faliai' (I did not go astray from thy commandments) ; whence also affoler 
is sud of a compass- needle whicb will not point Intt,- so that a ' foil ' is not an 
unnatural nnme for that whicb has had ils point blunted, and there/ore cannot accu- 
rately point at an)'thing. ' To foil b lonce-thiust ' is, in the same way, to turn it asidt, 
it mail it go astray ; and the word when generalised comes to mean, to ' defeat the 
attacks of an adversary.' Wedgwood compares Yt. fouler, to trample on. [Skeat 
says that, in the sense of dtftat, • foil ' is comipled from the O- Fr. fouler, as dt/lle is 
from ti/fouler.'\ 

$S. peetlesse] My copy of F, agrees with Booth's reprint in this reading. 
Keightley says that 'the Folio rends ficrtitsse.' As it is not noticed by the Cam. Edd. 
their copy was probably correct. This is possibly one of the many discrepancies in 
the different copies of that volume, whereof the wholesome lesson is that in dealing 
with the Folio we are dealing not with Shakespeare, but with printers who changed 
the text as the book was passing under their hands through the press. — Ed. 

59. euerie Creatures beat] Johnson: AUoding to the picture of Venus by 
Apelles, — Steevf.ns; Perhaps Shakespeare had only in his thoughts a fable >«lalGd 
in Sidney's Arcadia, iii [p. 3S5, ed. tJciS], where the beasts having obtained per- 
mission of Jupiter lo make themselves a king, created one of ' every creature's best.' 
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ACriii.acL] THE TEMPEST 159 

Mir. I do not know 60 

One of my fexe ; no womans lace remember, 
Sauc from my glaffe, mine owne : Nor haue I feene 
More that I may call men, then you good friend. 
And my deere Father,- how features are abroad 
I am skillefTe of; but by my modeftie 65 

(The iewell in my dower) I would not wifti 
Any Companion in the world but you : 
Nor can imagination forme a fhape 
Befides your felfe, to like of: but I prattle 

Something too wildely, and my Fathers precepts 70 

I therein do forget 

Fer. I am, in my condition 
A Prince (Miranda) I do thinke a King 
(I would not fo) and would no more endure 
This wodden flauerie, then to fuffer 75 

62. mim'\ my Cap. 75. This woddm] This wooddtn Ff. 

65,89. I ami ^'^ Pope + , Dyce ii, This sudden WiUon. At home Ihu 

iii, Huds. wncden Elze (p. 140). 

65. iy ffiy] my F F^, Rowe i. to fufftr\ I mmid suffer Pope + , 

71. / tkenitt A] / do Pope, Han. Cap. Steetf. Mai. Klly. to suffer lamely 

Therein Steev.'gj. Dyce ii, iii. 

A similar praise is also bestowed b; [Donis] oo his mistress: 'She is her selfe 
of best things the collection ' [I, i, p. 75, ed. 159S. Cf. also As You Like II, III, 
ii.lSl] 

6t. no womans face remeinber] Theobald (Nichols's til. ii, 247) asks War- 
buiton if ' Miranda has not here forgut herself a little ? In I, ii, she remembers to 
have bad four or five women altenduiU.' Although anyone can answer this ques- 
UOD for himself by recalling that Miranda might very well remember her atteodanls 
without rememberiog a feature of their faces, jet such minute criticism as Theo. 
bald's should not, 1 tliink, go unnoticed ; no detail is trivial that helps to complete 
the picture. — Ed. 

74, 75. WOUI4 ... 10 auffer] This seniencc hss been pronounced ' undoubtedly 
mutilated ' by several editors, down even as laie as Dyce (ed. ii), first, because it was 
supposed lo be ungrammatical, and secondly, because of (he apparently defective 
metre of line 75. (For the emendations see Textual Notes.) Malone defended 
the graitimar by addacing several parallel examples where to is omitted aod inserted 
in the same sentence; to these examples ABBOTT, § 350, added many more, and 
therefrom formulated the rule that ' to is often omitted in the former of two dauaea 
and inserted in the latter, particularly when the finite principal verb is an auxiliary, 
or lite an auxiliary,' as in Timoa, IV, ii, 33; 'Who would be so mock'd with glory? 
OT to live,' 4c. — W. A. Wright also adds the following examples of the same con- 
struction : IVayer-book Version of Psalm Ixxiiii, 4, 3, ' That we should not hide, .... 
but to shew,' &c., ■ That thej might put their trust in God. and not (o forget,' &c. — 
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l6o THE TEMPEST [act iii, sc. V 

The flefh-flie blow my mouth : heare my foule fpeake. 76 

The verie inftant that I law you, did 

My heart flie to your feruice, there relides 

To make me flaue to it, and for your fake 

Am I this patient Logge-man. 80 

Mir, Do you loue me ? 

Fer. O heauen j O earth, beare witnes to this found, 
And crowne what I profeffe with kinde euent 
If I fpeake true : if hollowly, inuert 

What beft is beaded me, to mifchiefe : I, 85 

Beyond all limit of what elfe i'th world 
Do loue, prize, honor you, 

Mir, I am a foole 
To weepe at what I am glad of. 

Pro. Faire encounter 90 

Of two moft rare affefUons : heauens raine grace 

90. [Aside. Cap. 

SecoDdly : the metre of Iidc 75 lui£ been justified bj Abbott ($ 47S), on (he tbeory, 
to which I find it impossible to accede, that ' -er final was sometimes pronounced 
with a kind of " burr," which produced ihe eETect of an additional syllable ; just as 
" SinKh " is anolhet aod more vehement form of " Sir." ' Accordingly, the line is 
thus scanned : ' This wood [ en sla { very, than j lo suff | er.' Or, again, as in Ham. 
I, iii, 117: -Lends the | tongue vows; [ these bla j zes daugh | ter'; or, As You 
Like It, IV, iii, 91 ; ' Like a | ripe sis | ler : j the worn | an low.' A prolongation, 
by a ' burr,' or otherwise, of an unaccented syllable is, lo my eai, so abhorrent (hat a 
discard, if need be, is far preferable; but there need be no discord In a veite wherein 
there is a pause, as here. — Ed. 

S'i. what else] For other eiamptes of ' wbat ' in elliptical expressions meanine 
any, see Abbott, § 255.— ALLEN {Phila. Sh. Sac.) : Keightley conjectures 'what'i 
eUe." Undoubtedly 'j for u is wanted ; but, instead of being thus thrust into the 
veise ab txtra, it should be discovered where it lies hid within the vcrae — merged, 
that is (under Walker's rule), in the ft of ■ elfe,' although Walker himself was uoi 
aware if the fact. Shakespeare wrote as In F,. Read, therefore, without doubt ; 
' Beyond all limit of what clfe'j i' the world.' — I do violently suspect, moreover, that 
(be entire scnteoce should read thus: 'Ayil Beyond all limit of what elfe 's V the 
world Do / love, prize, honour you.' That ' aye ' is habitually written ' I ' in the 
Folios everybody knows. It is wanted here in answer to Miranda's question; hot 
the compositor, not understanding this, took ' I ' to be the pronoun, and then dropped 
the ' I ' after ' do ' as an accidental repelition in Ihe MS. 

88, 89. Steevens: Cf. Rom. &• Jul. HI, ii, 103: 'Back, foolish tears, back to 
your native spring ! Vout tributary drops belong to woe. Which you mistaking offer 
up to joy.' — W. A. Wright: Cf. Mad, I, iv, 33: 'My plenteous joys. Wanton in 
folness, seek to bide themselves In drops of sorrow.' 
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*crin.SCi.] THE TEMPEST l6l 

On that which breeds betweene 'em. 92 

Fer. Wherefore weepe you ? 

Mir : At mine vnworthineffe, that dare not ofier 
What I defire to giue ; and much lefle take 95 

What I fhall die tb want : But this is trifling, 
And all the more it feekes to hide it felfe, 
The bigger bulke it ftiewes. Hence bafhfuU cunning, 
And prompt me plaine and holy innocence. 
I am your wife, if you will marrie me ; lOO 

If not, lie die your maid : to be your fellow 
You may deiiie me, but He be your feruant 
Whether you will or no. 

Fer. My Miftris (deereft) 
And I thus humble euer. 105 

Mir. My husband then ? 

Fer. I, with a heart as willing 
As bondage ere of freedome : heere's my hand. 

Mir. And mine, with my heart in't ; and now Crewel 
Till halfe an houre hence. 1 10 

Fer. A thoufand, thoufand. Exeunt. 

Pro. So glad of this as they I cannot be, 
Who are furpriz'd with all ; but my reioycing 1 13 

92. 'fm\ thim C«p. Steev. MJ. V«r. 107. af^/o Ff, Rowe, Pope, Han. 

KdL III. ExeuntJEieuDt.-.sevenliy.Cap, 

97. ail tlu\ ytt tht ra stiiilfie Gttj. 113. with a!/} wUhal Theob. W«rb. 

/«*«]/«*( FjF^. Johni. IJyce, Cam. G!o. Jeph. Hnd*. 

105. [Kneeling. Coll. ii (MS). ake, Wh. ii, Dtn. 

107. [Riiing. Coll. ii (MS). rtiiiycing\ njaying F,. 

96, die to want] W. A. Wricht; Tbal is, die for waDlicg. [For many other 
eiamplea of the infinitiTc thui used, see Abbott, % 356.] 

97, it ... it selfe] Cafell : [Here a a line] from Miranda whose sweetness ma^ 
not be seen without op'ning: her 'it 'and her'itMlf,' wbich comes after, lelate to 
DoOiing eiprets'd bjber; but to what the diancter't delicacy does not admii nf 

101. fellow] Steevens: That is, companion. See 1, 11,481. 

113. are] Hudson: 'Are' it, I have do doubt, a misprint for am. Prospero it 
himself surprised, >a indeed he well may be, that bis wisb has been crowned far 
beyond his expectations; and it is most natiual that he should be expressing that sur- 
prise ; but the lovers, I take it, are not at all surprised at wbat has sprung up in their 
hearts; it seems to them the most n:itural thing in the world. 

113. with all] Capell., accepting this reading of the Folio, supposed that 'a sut>- 
Mantive is wanting ' after ' all ' ; ' bal this,' he says, ■ we gel at grammalically. a term 
of the line before it iakTno%—gladitfsi; — Upon whom "all" gladness is come, sud- 
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l62 THE TEMPEST 

At nothing can be more : lie to my booke, 
For yet ere fupper time, muft I performe 
Much buflnefTe appertaining. 



Sc£sna Secunda. 



Enter Caliban, Stephana, and Trinculo. 

Ste. Tell not me, when the But is out we will drinke 
water, not a drop before ; therefore beare vp, & boord 
em' Seruant Monfter, drinke to me. 5 

1 16. apptrtainiHg.'l appcriaming to Cal. following, wilh th* bottle. C»p. 

my project. Ktly. Enter Cal. S, and T. with a bottle. Johns. 

i. TbeotbcrPaTlof the Island, Pope. 3. m^,] iw,- Rowe ii. 

Enter...] Enter S. and T. reeling; 4. rfny iefore] drop, before F,F . 

denlf and by aurpriie.' — Theobald, however, bad aikntlj substituted ' withal,' and 
bu had ever «iice a respectable following. — STEUvtNs pro)>osed to make the same 
change as though for the Rrst time, and also suggested that ' the sense might be clearer 
were we to make a slight transpositioo : " So glad of ibis as they, who are surpri^'d 
With all, 1 cannot be — " ' — Walk^k {Crii. iii, 3) contirmed Theobald's change, aod 
Abbott, § 196, accepting it as the true reading, thus remarks: 'Sometimes this 13 
ondenCood after " withal," so thai it means reith alt this, and is used adverbially [as 
here, where it means] " surprised with, or al, this." Heie, however, perhap«, aod 
elsewhere certaioly, "with" means in additiiM to, and " leith-iW (this)" means 
btsidis' [Theobald's change, besides having a force of its own, really includes the 
Folio's reading. — Ed.] 

114. booke] See note on III, ii, 94. 

z. See n, ii, 184. 

5. Seiuant Monster] Theobald: I can't help talcing notice, on this occasion 
of the virulence of Ben Jonson, who, in the Induction to his Baritemeia Fair, hat 
endeavoured to throw dirt, not only at this single character, but at this whole play . 
' If there be never a servant monster in the fair, who can help it, he says, nor a nesl 
of BnCi^fueS? he is loth to make oalure afraid in his plays, like those that begel tales, 
tempests, and such Uke drolleries.' — [p. 370, ed. GiBbrd]. — Cafell also noted this 
pointed allusion, as he supposed it to be, aud was also the first to detect its passible 
bearing on the Date of Composition of The Tempest. (See Essay on this subject in 
Appendix.) GiObrd is, of course, up in anas to defend Jonson, which he does with 
luccess. But small faith is to be placed, I think, in the sneers which are constantly 
imputed to Jonson. I can detect nothing whatsoever in the preceding allusion, if it 
really be an allusion, that smacks in the least of ill-nature, far less of virulent malig- 
nity. ' " Servant-monster," ' says Giffobd, ' i.s undoubtedly to be found in The Tem- 
pest; but I am yet to learn that the eipression was the invention of Shakespeare, M 
ereci peculiar to him \ though he has applied it with inimitable humour. The reader 
is now U> ieam that the town In those days abounded with eihibitions of what were 
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ACT HI. sc. ii.] THE TEMPEST 163 

Trin. Seruant Monfter? the folly of this Hand, they 6 

fay there's but fiue vpon this Ifle ; we are three of them, 
if th'other two be brain'd like vs, the State totters. 

Sli, Drinke feruant Monfter when I bid thee, thy 
eies are almoft fet in thy head. 10 

Trin. Where fhould they bee fet elfe ? hee were a 
braue Monfter indeede if they were fet in his taile. 

Ste. My man-Monfter hath drown'd his tongue in 
facke .• for 'my part the Sea cannot drowne mee, I fwam 
ere I could recouer the ihore, fiue and thirtie Leagues 15 

off and on, by this light thou flialt bee my Lieutenant 
Monfter, or my Standard. 

Trin, Your Lieutenant if you lift, bee's no ftandard. 

Ste. Weel not run Monfieur Monfter. 19 

8. tk'i>ther\ tht elhtr Rowe. Knt, Sta, Qun. (subs.)- <m,...ligkt. C«p. 

10. ktad^ heart Ff. Coll. Siog. Dyce, Hal. (subs.)- 

16. tm,...liglU'\ ott;... light Rowe + , 

familiarly colled numsters, i. e. creatures of various kinds wbicb were taught a tliou- 
sand antic tricks; the constant concomitants of puppet-shows. " 1 would not have 
you," says Macbin, " step into the suburto, and acquaint yourself either with monsttn 
or motions'' — Dumb Knight. Aod Jonaon himself, in a subsequent part of this play, 
makes Bristle tax Uoggise with toiteriog behiod " to see the man with tht monitors." 
Elephants, camels, beais, hoises, &c. were all accompanied by apes, who amused Che 
spectator by assuming a command over them. Nor is the custom nor the language 

yet obsolete It is impossible lo look at the part of Trinculo without seeing that 

it bears an immediale reference to this custom ; and we may form Some idea of the 
roar of the old theatre at hearing him and his associate unwittingly characterise them- 
selves Bs monsters by adopting the well-known expression.' 

6. the . . . Hand] The only explanation, I think, which haa ever been given of 
tbig puzzling phrase is the plausible and dramatic Interpretation of Br. Nicholson, 
who supposes that oAer Stephano's challenge to Caliban, * Servant -monster, drink to 
me!' Trinculo, the professional Jester, apes the manneis of his betteis, and, all of 
them feeling themselves monarchs of all they surveyed, proposes as a toast 'The 
folly of this Island !' 

16. by this light] Capbll connected this oath with Stephano's exploit in swim, 
ming instead of with his appointment of Caliban to a lieutenancy, and his note on the 
change must not go tmrecorded ; in it he out-Capelled himself : ' Thou shalt if my 
lituttntatt, &c. Words which all former copies have prefac'd with that oath which 
is, in this, annex'd to Stephano's lie; and as from this mode of pointing results 
homour plenty, and none or next to none from the other, it becomes a duty to close 
with it, that facility consider'd which produces faults of this sort ; in this case, a poini 
only was drop'd following light.' 

tS. standard] That is, of couise, standard-bearer or ensign, with a panning sllu- 
lion to his drunkenness. 
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Ib4 T-Zffi TEMPEST [act in, SC U 

Trin. Nor go neither: but you'l lie iik^dogs, and yet 20 

fey nothing neither. 

Sti. Moone-calfe, fpeak once in thy Hfe, if thou beeft 
a good Moone-calfe. 

CtU. How does thy honour? Let me licke thy (hooe : 
He not Cerue him, he is not valiant. 25 

Trin, Thou lieft moft ignorant Monfter, I am in cafe 
to iuftle a Conftable : why, thou debofli'd Filh thou, 
was there euer man a Coward, that hath drunk fo much 
Sacke as I to day ? wilt thou tell a monftrous lie, being 
but halfe a Fifti, and halfe a Monfter ? 30 

Cal. Loe, how he mockes me, wilt thou let him my 
Lord? 

Trin. Lord, quoth he ? that a Monfter fliould be fuch 
a Naturall ? 

Cal, Loe, loe againe : bite him to death I prethee. 35 

Ste. Trinculo, keepe a good tongue in your head : If 
you proue a mutineere, the next Tree.- the poore Mon- 
fter's my fubieft, and he ftiall not fuffer indignity. 

Cal. I thanke my noble Lord. Wilt thou be pleas'd 
to hearken once againe to the fuite I made to thee ? 40 

34, 25. As verae, Knl. 39, 40. As veree, Anoo. («p. Grey), 

37. iitboJk'd'\ debauched Coll. Cam. i, Cap. Steev. (the latter, followed t^ 
Jeph. Dyce ii, iii. Huds., omits te...te in line 40) Djrce u, 

29, ft/; a] teU me a Ff, Rowe, Pope, iii. 
Han. Cap. 

37. mtitintere,1 mutinter — Dyce. 
Trie .'I tree— Rowe. 

27. debosh'd] To be prononnced, I tiiinlt, with a long D, if we are to recognise 
Its kinship with the French Jtshauchl. Collier called attention to an old mode of 
(pelling in Bean. & Fl.'s Four Plays in One, ' deboist.' It is not improbable that the 
two words ' debosh'd ' and < deboist ' were pronounced much alike, the .t in the latter 
being probably pronounced like the sh in the former, as, indeed, it is so spelled, 
deiaisht, and referred to dtbosked, in Sherwood's £ng. fr* Fr. Diet, appended to 
Co^rave. Under Desbaucht Colgrave gives : ' E)ebosl]ed, lewd, incontinent,' &c. — 
Ed. 

31, 32. my Lord] Anon. {Grey, i, 23) : Here is a syllable too inudi; all Cali- 
ban's speeches are designed to be metre ; we should correct, I think, by striking out 
' my,' as Trinculo immediately repeats it. 

37. mutineere] Dyce ; It is questionable if Shakeapeare did not write here muH- 
tur, the more usual spelling of the word, as in Cotiol. I, i, 254. 

40. Steevens here reads as one line : ' To hearken once again the suit I madj 
thee.'— DvcK thinks the reading ' most probable.' 
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ACT m, sc. ii.] THE TEMPEST 16$ 

Ste. Marry will I : kneele, and rq>eate it, 41 

I will ftand, and fo (hall Trinculo. 

Enter ArUU inuifible. 

Col. As I told thee before, I am fubieft to a Tirant, 
A Sorcerer, that by his cunning hath cheated me 45 

Of the Ifland. 

ArUU. Thou lyeft. 

Cal. Thou iyeft, thou iefting Monkey thou : 
I would my valiant Mafter would deftroy thee. 
I do not lye. JO 

Ste. Trinculo, if you trouble him any more in's tale, 
By this hand, I will fupplant fome of your teeth. 

Trin. Why, I faid nothing. 

Ste. Mum then, and no more : proceed. 

Cal. I fay by Sorcery he got this Ifle JS 

From me, he got it If thy Grcatneffe will 
Reuenge it on him, (for I know thou dar'ft) 
But this Thing dare not. 

Ste. That's moft certaine. 59 

41, 4a. Lines run on. Pope e( seq, 55, 56. (/!e From me, hi\ Isle, From 

44,46. IJoes ruDon, Popeetseq. (ex. Ate, At F. Itlt, From me he Rowe, 

cept Slee». Koi.Wli, i, Ktly, Rife). Pope, Han. Islei From me he Tbeob. 

Four lines, ending Mw... Tirant et seq. (subs.). 
...haih...Ifiand.?*se^. Three lines, end- 58, dare »o(.] dares not—T^txAs. ii, 

\a%te...cunning..AJland.yjSl;^. Warb. Johoa. dares twl ; H&D, dare 

51, 52. Lines run on, Pope et seq. not. Cap. et seq. (suba,). 

43. inuiaible] Collier : Of old, performeis, vrbo »ere lo be lupposed uikseen 
by the other actors, and yel were lo be seen by the auditors, wore a particular 
kind of dress, UDdentood to iodicate their invisibility; one of the most curious 
items iu ' Henslowe's Diary ' is that of ' a robe for to go invisible.' — Si, Soe. 1845, 
p. 277, 

44-46. As . . . Island] Dyce ; I quite agree with Steeveos in thinking that Cali- 
ban was intended always to speak in vei^e ; and I therefore believe that the present 
speech i^ corrupted, because it defies any tolerable metrical arrangement. [In 
Sleevens's metrical attempt he was forced to notify the public that ' tyrant ' was to be 
pronounced as a trisyllable, but he did not tell us how. — Ed.J 

58. dare] Abbott, § 361 : The subjunctive ' he dare ' is more common than ' he 
dares ' in tbe historical plays, but far lass common in the others. The only diiference 
between ihe two is a dilference of thought, the same as betweeo ' he can jump six 
feet ' and ' be could jump six feet,' i. e. if be liked. Compare [the present passage] 
* this thing dare not,' i. e. ' woold not dare on any consideration ' ; stronger than 
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I« THE TEMPEST [ACT Hi. ac. ii. 

Cat. Thou (halt be Lord of it, and He feme thee. 60 

Ste. How now fliall this be compafl ? 
Canft thou bring me to the f>arty ? 

Col. Yea, yea my Lord, He yeeld him thee afleepe, 
Where thou maift knocke a naile into his head. 

Ariell. Thou lieft, thou canft not. 65 

Col. What a py'de Ninnie's this? Thou fcuruy patch : 
I do befeech thy Greatnefle giue him blowes, 
And take his bottle from him : When that's gone, 
He fhall drinke nought but brine, for He not fhew him 
Where the quicke Freflies are. 70 

Ste. Trinado, run into no further danger : 
Interrupt the Monfter one word further , and by this 
hand, He tume my mercie out o'doores, and make a 
Stockfilh of thee. 

Trin, Why, what did I ? I did nothing : 75 

He go fiirther off. 

60. thee\ In Italics, Han. 75, 76. Lines run on, Pope et leq. 

61. «(w] Om. Pope, Han. 76. go farikir\ got no Jurtktr Fl. 
fit, 63. Lines run on, Pope et seq. Rowe, Pope, Cap. Hal. 

71, 72. Lioes run on. Pope et oeq. 

60. lie] Walker {Crit. iii, 5) : Ratber, I think, 'I-aiUl serve ihee ' ; for I doubt 
whether an emphasis wai intended to be laid on 'thee.' [ Hanmer thought otherwise; 
«ee Text. N.— Ed.] 

66. py'de] Johnson: This line should ceitunly be given to Slepbano. 'Bed' 
alludes to the striped coat worn by fools, of which Caliban could have no knowledge. 
Trinculo bad before been reprimanded and threatened by Stephano for giving Caliban 
the lie; he it now supposed to repeat his offense. Upon whicb Stephano cries out [as 
in line 66]. Caliban now seeing his master in the mood that he wished, instigates 
him to vengeance : ' I do beseech,' &c. [This note was withdrawn in the Variorum 
Editions which were issued after Dr Johnson's death. — Ed.] — Steevens; Trinculo 
is a jester, and therefore weais the party-coloured dress of one of these characiere. 

66. patch] W. A. Wright cilea from Florio's New Worlde of Wordcs the defini. 
tioD of the Ita], patte, ya. : ' foolish, fond, mad,' &c. 'Also a foolc, a gult, an idiit, 
a madman, a naturall.' — Skeat, however, says that the supposition tbat ' patch ' is a 
nickname from the dress is most probably right. < It is independent of the Ital. /una. 
It fool, a madman, which is used in a much stronger sense.' Douce's long note, 
with others, is given in Afer. of Ven. II, v, 49; 'The patch is kind enough.' 

74. Stockfish] DvcE; That is, beat thee as a stockfish (dried cod) is beaten 
before it is boiled.— W. A. Weight: Compare Hollyband's Fr. Did. 1593, 'je te 
fiotterey it double carrillon, 1 will beale ibee like a stockclisb,' Cotgrave (s. v. Caril- 
lon) bas : ' I will beate thee bke a atocklish, I will swinge thee while I may stand 
ouer thee.' 

76. lie go] The difference here between the F, and the other Folios it of small 
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ACT 111. sc ii.] THE TEMPEST \fij 

Su. Didft thou not lay he lyed ? ;; 

Ariell. Thou Heft. 

Ste. Do I fo ? Take thou that, 
As you like this, giue me the lye another time. 80 

Trin, I did not giue the lie : Out o'your wittes, and 
hearing too ? 

A pox o'your bottle, this can Sacke and drinking dec : 
A murren on your Monfter, and the diuell take your 
fingers. 85 

Cal. Ha, ha, ha. 

Ste. Now forward with your Tale : prethee ftand 
further off". 

Cal. Beate him enough : after a little time 
He beate him too. 90 

Ste. Stand ferther : Come proceede. 

Cal. Why, as I told thee, 'tis a cuftome with him 
I'th aftemoone to fleepe : there thou maift braine him, 
Hauing tirfl feiz'd his bookes : Or with a logge 94 

79- TaJittAiml Taieyau FF^ Rowe 81. giut^e} ^ve tiee tAtF^Rowe + , 

i, Theob. Han. Warb. Johns. Stm.'Ss, Hnl. D^ce ii, iii, Hads. 

[Beats htm. Rowe. 84. mBrfw»] murram F F Rone. 

So. /li] Ah Klly conj. 91. farthtr'] further Ff. 

81-85. Lines run on. Pope et »eq. 93. lAert^ then Coil. ii,iii (MS), Dj^ce 

ii, iii, Iluds. vikert Jervis. 

moineat. !□ the latter TnDCulo'g refusal to go betokeos va indepeadeuce of spirit 
which he certainly »Iiow» on do other occasion. — Ed. 

Si. giuB the liej Surely F^ has here the true reading. — Ed. 

87,88,91. It is just possible that these conunaods 10 stand further off are addressed 
not to Trinculo, bui to Calilian. 1 sm inclined to Chink thai the close, confidential atti- 
tude taken by Caliban brings into painful emphasis one of his characteristics, whicb 
Trinculo described as ancient and lish-like. — Ed. 

93. there] Collier (ed. ii) : Bui Caliban is tpeakjng of the proper time to kill 
Piospero, viz ; when he ts asleep, not of the place where he is 10 be killed. [See 
Text. Notes.] Aflerwards, when again Caliban mentions that Prospero will lie asleep, 
he asks ; ' Wilt thou destroy him thm?' — Dvca (ed. ii) : Though in my former edi- 
tion 1 retained the old reading, I now hold the alteration [by Collier's MS] to be 
absolutely necessary. 

94. bookes] Hunter (i, 181) : It is a curious point in bibliography what, specific- 
ally, the books of the Magiciaiu were. It Is strange that not one (as far as is known) 
has come down to our times if Ihey were anything more than Ihe harinless treatise* 
OD natural science of the middle ages, books of real science, with geometrical figures, 
or norks in the Oriental languages, read haekaards. When Hugh Draper of nristol, 
■n astronomer, was chained with practising as a sorcerer, he coofesaed (hat he liad 
4one.w: but thai sioce he so misliked his science that he burned all his books (Bar 
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I6S THE TEMPEST 

Batter his skull, or paunch him with a flake, 
Or cut his wezand with thy knife. Remember 
Firft to pofleffe his Bookes ; for without them 
Hee's but a Sot, as I am ; nor hath not 
One Spirit to command : they all do hate him 
As rootedly as I, Bume but his Bookes, 
He ha's braue Vtenfils (for fo he calles them) 
Which when he ha's a houfe, hee'l decke withall. 
And that nioft deeply to confider, is 

98. nor\ and Pope, Han. 

103. (I ii>»/>] on Amu^ Rowe -I- , Steev. 

■^ 

ley's Hilt, of Iht Tnoer, App. 57). Simon Penbrook, id 157S, beipg cbvged wjtb 
being a coojnrer, fell down dead in St Saviour's churcb, when live books were fouod 
upon bim (Beard's Theatre, &c. p. 126). It is a rule laid down [n the Summa 
Aitgeliea, article Sort, tbal a necronukDCer is not to be considered purged unless he 
bu burned his books. [Halliwell wys that to this cause is perhaps to be attributed 
tbe great rarity of these books of tbe magicians, and he agrees with Hunter in not 
having seen any one that is ' fairly entitled lo the honour of being accepted for the 
real book, which was presumed lo invest the oecromaDcer with his power.'] Sorely 
they must be something more than books of dbIutbI sdence, used ss we may imagine 
an impostor might use thetn. It is strange, however, that not one book whicfa can be 
certainly fixed upon as one of this class should have escaped. I speak only of manu- 
■dipts in English libraries ; foreign litiraries may contain such. [Probably many are 
still lo be found in Germany, to judge from the reprints by Scheible of Stuttgart. 
Any ' HolleEiiwang ' of Dr Faustus would itne the turn, with its intricate fonnula* 
for raising spirits of every description, and full of angelic and cabalistic writing; 
' The Sixth and Seventh Book of Moses,' translated for the fast time, I believe, in 
1735, out of tlie Chaldee original, may be highly recommended; it descends to such 
homely details of life, as takii^ a drink of water at night, an extremely risky act, it 
appears, owii^ to the fondness of devils for water jars, possibly for coolness' sake ; 
the formula, however, is gradoosly given (p. 391), which renders tbe act innocuous 
In Das KlosUr, m, p. II57. Stuttgart, 1847, a lithographic reproduction is given of a 
parchment MS preserved in the Grand-ducal Library at Weimar, which amply fulfils 
every ideal of a magic book. Its title is: 'Frucia Magica Faustiana oder der tod 
Dod Johann Faust, Practicitte and beschwome HSIIen Zwang, Fassau, Anno 15^7.' 
—Ed.] 

98. Sot] Of coiuse, Caliban cannot here use this word in its modem meaning of a 
confirmed inaikard, but rather in the conlemporaiy French meaning of ' sol,' which 
Cotgtave gives (a. v.) as: 'asse, dunce, dullard, bloclfhead, loggerhead, growtnoll, 
iobemoll, growihead, ioullhead,' &c.— Ed. 

loi. Vtenails] Abbott, § 493, says that this is 'perhaps' accented on the lim 
syllable. Evidently, to avoid this accentuation, on anonymous conjecture oK htita 
' He' is recorded in the Third Camlwidgc Edition. 

103. that] For that that or that whieh. The omission of the relative is bo com- 
mon thai attention need scarcely be called to it. S:e, for similar omissions, ■ lliere'f 
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ACT III. sc. ii.] THE TEMPEST 169 

The beautie of his daughter : he himfelfe 

Cals her a non-pareill : I neuer (aw a woman 105 

But onely Sycorax my Dam, and (he ; ' 

But (he as farre furpalTeth Sycorax^ 

As great'ft do's Icaft. 

Ste. Is it fo braue a La(re ? 

Col. I Lord, (he will become thy bed, I warrant, 1 10 

And bring thee forth braue brood, 

Ste. Monfter, I will kill this man : his daughter and 
I will be King and Queene, faue our Graces : and Trin- 
ado and thy felfe (hall be Vice-royes : 
Doft thou like the plot Trinctdo? 115 

Trin. Excellent. 

Ste Giue me thy hand, I am forry I beate thee : 
But while thou liu'ft keepe a good tongue in thy head. 

Col. Within this halfe houre will he be aHeepe, 
Wilt thou deftroy him then ? 120 

Ste. I on mine honour. 

ArUlL This will I tell my Mader. 

Col, Thou mak'ft me merry : I am full of pleafure, 
Let vs be iocond. Will you troule the Catch 124 

105. ruutrfaw a] n/er saw Pope + , lo8. ab'j Ua^ dots the least Rowe + . 

StecT.'gj, KdI, Dyce ii, iii, Huds. 114, 115. Lines run on, Pope el leq. 

lof>. Jhe] Aer Hail. 116, 117. Lines run on. Pope el 

108. greal'Jl'] greatest Rowe4 , Steev, seq. 
MiL Knc. iia. [Aude. Cap. Allen. 

Dothing ill can,' &c. I, ii, 533; or, 'There be some sporti are,' &c. Ill, i, 3; or, 
Abbott, § 244- 

105. Walker [CrU. i,S6): The verse is not inesular [Walker {Vert. p. toi) 
had already said that a six-footed verae is not in&equeDl in Shakespeare where ao 
extra foot is admitted, when it follows immediately after a pause on the latter syl' 
table of the (bird foot], but il is inharmonious, I think, and Hanmer's [i. e. Pope's] 
reading seems to be right. — Abbott, § 503, accepts this line as six-footed ; ■ altbough,' 
he adds, ' it is against Shakespearian usage to pronounce " non-pareil " a dissyllable, 
as in Doiwtshire, " a nftnprel apple," yet Caliban here may be allowed lo use this 
form. I believe " nonp'rel type " is still a common expression.' 

106. she] For this somewhat rare use of ' she ' for Atr (which Grant While pro- 
DOtincM 'mere carelessness' on Shakespeare's part] see Otk. IV, ii, 5, in this ed., 
where to Abbott's three examples (§311) five more are added; [his present example 
escaped me. — Ed. 

114. uoule] Steevens: See Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, I, ii ; ■ If Be 
read this with patience, I'll troll ballads.' [lu derivation is uncertain, W. a. 
Wright says that it means ' to run glibly over,' and pronounces il] ' an imitative word. 
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170 THE TEMPEST [act in, ac it 

You taught me but whilearc? 125 

Ste. At thy requeft Monfter, I will do reafon, 
Any reafon : Come on Trinculo, let vs fing. 

Sings. 
Flout*tm, and cout' em : and skowt'em, andfiout'etn. 

Thought is free. 130 

Col. That's not the tune. 

Ariell plaies the tune on a Tabor and Pipe. 
Ste. What is this fame ? 

Trin. This is the tune of our Catch, plaid by the pic- 
ture of No-body. 135 

116, 127. Lines run on, Pope et seq. Eeq. 

IJ7. ^B)'] /inrf Ff, Rowe, Pope. 129, 130. IJnesnmon,Pope + . Three 

129. cout] skont er Ecout Rowe ii et lines, Glo. \Vr(, Wb. ii, DUi. 

In Serenius' Szatdiih Did. we find " holia samma trait, to suig the aame song over 
■nd over." LittJetoo in bis Etiglish-LatiH Die/.hms: "To troll along his words. 
Volubiliter loqui, sive rotunde." ' [But this scarcel]' explains its use when it is 
not applied to singing, as, for instance, in 'troll the liowi ' ^ see Bean. & Fl.'a 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, II, viii, where Merrylhoughl sings : • Troul the black 
bowl to me,' and Dyce, in a note, observes that the line ia probably a catch, quoted by 
Hawkins {IRsl. of Music, iii, 22) from Ravenscroft's Pammelia, 1609 : ' Troie. trole the 
bowl to me, And I will trole the same again to tbee,' &c. Oliphant (Miua Mad- 
rigalaca, p. 234) suggests that (he word Irole is fhim the Fr. trllet, to draw or lead. 
But Cotgrave's definition ol trotter is; 'Hounds to trowie, raunge, or hunt out of 
order,' and Trollerie is ' a trawling or disordered raunging, a hunting out of order ' ; 
which apparently influenced Skeoc (s. r. troll ) to de£ne : ' To troll Ihi bowl, (o send 
it round, to circulate it ' 1 and ' to trolt a calch is, probably, to siog it irregularly,' 
which, whatever its derivation, would decidedly best suit the present condition of 
Caliban.— Ed.] 

124. Catcb] W.A. Wright: A catch is a purt^song. Cotgtave has, ' Strambot : 
m. A lyg. Round, Catch, conntrey Song.' Chappell {Pop. Mm. of the Olden Time, 
p. 108) says, ' Catch, Round or Roundelay, and Canon in unison, are, in music, nearly 
the same thing. In all, the harmony is to be sung by several persons ; and is so con- 
trived, that, (hough each sings precisely the same notes as his fellows, yet, by begin- 
ning at stated periods of (ime from each other, there results a hannony of as many 
parts as there are singers. The Catch dilTeis only in (hat the words of one part are 
made to answer, or catch the other; as "Ah I how, Sophia," sung like " a house o* 
lire," " Buraey's History," like " bum his history," &c.' 

125. whileare] Abbott, § 137: 'This is equivalent to a time btfore,\. t. formerly^ 
or, as W. A, Wriokt defines it, ' only a short time since.' 

130. Thought is free] W. A. Wright; Ferbaps the burden of a song. See 
Ihalfik N. I, iii, 73. And Lyly, Euphutt and his England, p. 281 (ed. Arber) : 
' why (hen quoth he, doest thou ihinke me a foote, thought is free my Lord quoth she.' 
[In Skelton's Phyllyp Spariwe.Mat 120I, we find : ' Thought is franke and fre.'- Ed.] 

135. No-body] REtD : The allusion is here to (he print of No-body, as prefixed 
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ACT III, sc. u.] THE TEMPEST 171 

Ste, If thou beeft a man, {hew thy felfe in thy likencs : 136 
If thou beeft a diuell, take't as thou liH. 

Trin. O forgiue me my finnes. 

Ste. He that dies payes all debts : I defie thee ; 
Mercy vpon vs. 140 

Cat. Art thou afieard ? 

Ste. No Monfter, not I. 

Cat. Be not afieard, the Ifie is full of noyfes, 
Sounds, and fweet aires, that giue delight and hurt not : 
Sometimes a thoufand twangUng Inflruments 145 

Will hum about mine eares ; and fometime voices, 
That if I then had wak'd after long fleepe, 
Will make me fleepe againe, and then in dreaming, 
The clouds methought would open, and ftiew riches ' 149 

136,137. Prose, Pope et seq. 141,143- ay«fL/] fl/VaWRowe + . 

136, lhy\ **! Theob. ii, Warb, John*. 145- Somelimcs\ Somtlimili^ix'^,''M, 

138. finnes\fm F^, Rowe i. Huds. 

)39i '4'^' Lines niD oa. Pope el taxtnglit^^ twangmg Vo^-^ , 

seq. 146. /0metime\/oi>utii>us Ff, Rowe + , 

140. [Muuc agaJD. Coll. ii (MS). Stcev.'Ss, Sing. Wh. i. Rife. 

to (he BTKuiymous comedjr of Nb-hndy and Somt-body ; without date, but printed 
before 1603. — Haluwell thinks that the more likely reference is lo an engraving 
on an old ballad, called the Wdt-spoien Nohody, whereof he gives a facsimile. The 
engiaving occupies an eatire page of his Folio edition, and represeots a (attetde- 
maliOD man aurrouoded by broken household utensils, and bearing the motto : ' No- 
body is my name that bearetb everybodyes blame.' There is. however, no attempt to 
portray the man as having no lx>dy> be is amply provided therewith, whereas, in the 
jMclure alluded to by Reed, the man has merely head, anns, and legs, and, therefore, 
literally, ' no-body,' eiactly as Ben JoDSOn describes him, as died by Halliwell him- 
self. Nobody is introduced ' attyred in a paire of breeches, which were made to 
come up to his neck, with bis armes oii(>at bis pockets.' This old comedy of Nobody 
and Somebody was reprinted in 1877 for Private Qrculalion by Alexander Smith, 
Esq. of Glasgow, and is valuable for allusions to manners and customs. It was cited 
in Ltar, II, i, as affording the only other known allusion 10 the custom of scattering 
far Uld wide the picture of a criminal as an aid to his speedy arrest. Its editor ascer- 
tained from the Trans, of the Slatimieri Regaters that its dale was 1606, which can 
have no special bearing on the date of this play, because il is possible that the present 
reference to ' the picture of No-body ' may be, not to the picture on the tille-[iage of 
the comedy, but to the agn over the stationer's shop; it was ' Printed for John Trundle 
and ore to be sold at bis shop in tbe Barbican, at the signe of No-body.' John 
Tnmdle was a stationer from about 159S to about 1625 — Ed. 

145. SomctimcB] Dyce here prefers sometime for the ;take of imiformity with the 
next line, and also with Caliban's speech, II, ii, 12-15, 

146-149- Will . . - had wak'd . . . Will . . . would] Xllkh [PJti/a. SA. .Si>f.\ r 
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Ready to drop vpon me, that when I wak'd 151 

I cri'de to dreame againe. 

Ste. This will proue a braue kingdome to me, 
Where I fhall haue my Mulicke for nothing. 

Cal. When Profpero is deftroy'd. 

Ste. That (hall be by and by : 15 

I remember the ftorie. 

Trin. The found is going away, 
Lets follow it, and after do our worke. 

Ste. Leade Monfter, 15 

150. lh<U mhen\ wken Pope, Han. 
then whtH Tbcob. ii, Johna. 

A atriking example of (he use of ' will ' to exprta a custom, to the present as well as 
io the pceterile. At the middle of hEs speech (' and theo, m dreaming ') Caliban 
dianges from the expression of babitoal occurrence, witbout reference to time, b; the 
present tense, to that of babitual occurrence in past time, b^ the preterite tense. He 
does this, because one remarkable dreun a( that moment recun to bis memoi?, and 
finally carries him away from even habilual occurrence in past time (' the clouds 
ii;0m/(/ open ') to one particular incident ('when I wak'd, 1 cry'd (o fleep again.') — 
Id line 147, tmifonoity of syniai re(|uires ' if I then hoTie wak'd ' ; and it is difficult 
to discover any possible justilication for the use of the pluperfect. II caonot be, tliot 
Caliban had already begun to shift ground in his mind from present (o past time ; for 
tben he would have said'ifotuU (and not ivi//] make me sleep again.' It is just 
conceivable, that the pluperfect might be used to denote the more immediate prece- 
dence of the waking to (he being made to sleep again ; but that is what there seems 
to be no reason to denote. I am, therefore, disposed lo correct by substituting have 
for ' had.' Ifave, in the handwriting of the day, with the left side of the v rising in 
a curve above the line, might easily be mistaken by the compositor for a d vilh the 
right stroke bent to the left. 

155. by and by] Staunton ; By and l-y, as well as presently, now imply some 
brief delay; but in old language they usually meant immediately.—'^. A. Wright: 
That is, immediately, [Rather, I i^ua)i., presently, shortly, ai in; ' Imbowetled will 
I see thee by and by, Till then, in blood, by noble Percy lie.'— y Hen. IV: V, 
iv, 109, cited under 4 in the analysis of this adverbial phrase in Murray's New 
Eng. Diet. Tbe drunken crew were coming under tbe effects of the charm which 
Ariel afterwards told Prospero that be tlung around Ibem, and Stephano was ready 
to postpone the braining of frospero in order lo follow the music. — Ed.] 

'57> 15^- Daniel (p. 13): Give this speech to Caliban. Stephano replies to 
it, 'Lead, moiuter; we'll follow.' And Trinculo adds, 'I'll follow.' [Is it to 
character that Caliban, who was so eager to destroy Prospero, and who had such 
painful experience of Prospero's power, should propose an oinjesa pursuit of what 
he knew was unreal? The music could awaken no curiosity in him. He had 
heard it too oflen. It excited the curiosity of the others, not of hiiu. It is 
Stepbann who says, ' I would I could see this laborer.' See tbe last note nf this 
Scene.— Ed.] 
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Wee'l follow : I would I could fee this Taborer, 160 

He layes it on. 

Trin. Wilt come? 
He follow Stephana. Exeunt. 163 

160. Mil] hit FjP^. phane. Anon. (ap. Grey), Rjtaon, Dyce 

162, 163. Trin. (Kiif... Stephano] ii.iii.Huda. Trio. Ifi/t come f Sle. 77/ 
Sleph. PK& eomt f Trin. rU/oUmv S/i- foUim, Cap. 

160. Taborer] WedCWood (a. v. Tabor— Tambour — Tambourine — Ttmbril'): 
The louDil of a blow 11 very gcnerall]' represented by the syllables tab, tap, dab, dob, 
top, or the like. Thus the Spaniardl represeat the beating of ibe drum by tapatan or 
taparapatan, as we by rubadub or dubadub. — SteeveNs : With several of (he ioci. 
deals in this Scene coiDpa.re [he description of the desert of Lop, in Asia, by Marco 
Paolo (of whose travels tbere was an English translation by John Frampton in 1579) : 
' — You shall heare id the ayre the sound of tabers and olber instnuneots, to pat the 
traueller: in fesre, &c. by euill spirites that make these soundea, and also do call 
dinene of the trauellere by their names,' Set., ch. 36. Thus, too, Milton ! 'And aiiy 
tODgaes, that syllable mens' names On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses.' — 
Cemus, 20S. 

i6z, 163. The distribution of speecbes haa bere given rise to emendation. The 
eaiiiest to propose a change is the ' learned and ingenious person, dead some time 
ago,' whose notes Grbv recorded under the title of Anonyuous. His note here 
reads ; ' I should rather think " wilt come ?" was spoken by Stephano. To which 
Trinculo replies : " I'll follow Slepbano." ' This change anticipates Rilson [fftmarii, 
1783, p. 6; Cursory Cril. I792, p. 35) by thirty years, although to Rilson it has been 
attributed by Dyce (who adopted it) and by the Cam. Ed.— Keightley gives it his 
approval. — Capell interprets the situation differently. ' The " wilt come," ' he says 
(66^), ' of [Trinculo] makes a line by itself in both Folios ; and, under it, \i in Item 
— lie follow SttpAaHO; which, if meant for the other words' speaker, had been in 
line along with them, and so might have been ; Caliban Itadi the way, as he's order'd; 
Trinculo follows ; but, finding be is not follow' d, turns back and addresses IVill come 
to Ihe orderer, who is in search of his " laborer," throwing bis eyes about him.' Tbe 
force of tbe argument which Capell draws from tbe separation of the lines in the 
Folio is weakened, 1 think, by the place which these lines occupy on the page. They 
are Ihe last in the column and at tbe end of a Scene, and I suppose thai they were 
pmposely expanded by Ihe compositor to (ill up what would otherwise be a vacant 
■ptce. There is, what I think, a parallel cose in As You Like It, II, vi, 1 5-21, where, 
in order to ' space out ' the column, ' stark prttse,' as Dyce trtily calls it, was converted 
into verse of very short lines. — In the interpretation of tbe present passage Heath 
(p. 35) has anticipated me; Ms note reads: ' The first words [i. e. Trinculo's "Wilt 
come ?"] are addressed to Caliban, who, vexed at the folly of bis new companions idly 
nnaing after tbe music, seems, for some little time, to have stayed behind.' This 
is to me decidedly the tme interpretation. Trinculo asks Caliban 'Wilt come?' 
and then adds, by way of farther persoasion, ' I am going to follow Stephano.' The 
last line was turned into an address to Stephatio by Steevens in 1778, and the comma 
before ■ Slephano,' for which Steevens is Ihe sole aulhoriiy, has given a wrong twist 
to the meaning in every edition (except Knight's) ever since ; at least, so it seems, 
lo tbe present Ed. 
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THE TEMPEST 



Scena Tertia. 



Enter Alonfo,SebaJlian, Anthonio, Gonzallo, 
Adrian, Franci/co,&c. 

Gon. By*r lakin, I can goe no further, Sir, 
My old bones akes : here's a maze trod indeede j 

Through fourth rights, & Meanders : by your patience, 
I needes muft reft me. 

Al. Old Lord, I cannot blame thee, 
Who, am my felfe attach'd with wearineffe 

To th'dulling of my fpirits : Sit downe, and reft : lo 

Euen here I will put off my hope, and keepe it 
No longer for my Flatterer.- he is droun'd 12 

J, Changea again. Pope, Changes to 6, /ourtA rightt'] forth rights F,. 

anolher Pan of the Island, Theob. forlh-righls F^F, el seq. sort frigitt 

S. flAfj] Klly, RlTe, ait Y! et cct, Wilson. 

nuaetrod'^mazi-lrodVM-j. 12. Flatlerer\JlatlrrersYi. 

4. By'r] Probably pronounced Betr. Of course, ' lakio ' is tadyMn. 

5. akes] For the gnunnur, see I, i, 24; for the pronunciatioo of afA«, see I, i[, 433. 

6. founh rights] Hunter {^DisquisHian, &c, p. 130) : It would not be easy lo 
Gad this word in any other vriter than Shakespeare, in whose Tro. &• Cress. HI, iii, 
158, it again occurs. In both places it evideotly means bo more than straight Hiu^ 
— Knicht : There is an allusioD here to an artilicial maxe, which it sometimet cod- 
Mrucled of atnight lines ('foTth-righls'), sometimes of circles (' meandeis'). [Knight's 
definition reads su^iciously like one which has been devised lo suit the text, Gon- 
zalo does not refer literally to a carefully -plotted maie, such as that at Hampton 
Court. He might have used the word labyrinth, without referring to one similar to 
that of Crete. But HalliWkll (p, 46), strangely enough, takes 'maic' in its tech- 
nical sense of a maze artificially coostructed, and asks : ' Are we to suppose that Proa 
pero, Miranda, or Caliban bad amused themselves in this way ?' — Ed.] 

9. attach'd] Murray (iVinp £ng. Diet) : The development of signification seemt 
to hare lleen thus : I. The regular O F. sense was ' to fasten,' as In mod, Eng,, where, 
however, ibis sense is of quite recent adoption from mod, F. 2. The earlier Eng. 
sense of ' arrest, seize ' arose in A F. and Eng. as an elliptical expression for ' attach 
by some tie to the control or jurisdiction of the court,' i. e. so that it shall have a held 
on the party. A num might thus be attach/ or ' nailed ' far U cars by his body, par 
sts avers et far sis thisltus by his goods and chattels, par pleges by sureties for his 
appearance (Britton), In the lirst two cases the atlachmtnl consisted in arrest and 
detentioH. 3. The It. equivalent is aOaecare : in the l6th c. the It. ailaceare batta- 
glia, to jmM battle, attaecarsi a, to &sten (oneself) upon, ' attacli,' was ftnx imitated 
with Fr. attacker, and then adopted in Fr. as atfaquer; whence Eng. ATTACK, and 
. c, use of attack. 
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Whom thus we ftray to finde, and the Sea mocks 13 

Our fruftrate fearch on land .- well, let him goe. 

Ant. I am right glad, that he's fo out of hope : 15 

Doe not for one repulfe forgoe the purpofe 
That you refolu'd •e^^c^.. 

Seb. The next aduantage will we take throughly. 

Ant. Let it be to night, 
For now they are opprefs'd with trauaile, they 20 

Will not, nor cannot vfe fuch vigilance 
As when they are frefii. 
Solemne andjlrange Muficke : and Pro/per on the top {jnui- 

fibUi) Enter feueralljlrangejkapes^'zyinging in X Banket; 

and dance about it with gentle ailions of /alula tions, and 25 

inuiting the King, &-c. to eate, they depart. 

15. [Aside (o Seb. Han. (suts.). 

Ikatki's\thafshi Popei, ii. 23. Solemne... Mullcke] After line 27, 

18-27. All marked as aside, Cap. Cam. Glo. Jeph. Dyce ii, iii, Wrt, Rife, 

18. Two lines, Pope et seq. Huds. Wh. 11. 

lhroughly\ thoroughly Sleev.'gj, and Profper.&c] Enter Prospero, 

Var. Knt, Coll. Hal. Sing. Ktly. &c. (after line 29I, Cam. Glo. Jeph. Dj-ce 

20. trauaile\ Iravell F,F,. ii, iii, Wrt, Rife, Huds. Wh. ii. 

22. thty art] they're Pope + , Jeph. on the lop] above Mai, et seq. 
Dyce ii, iii, Huds. 25. falutationa] salutation Rowe ii 

23, &c. after line 27, Pope et seq. et seq. 

16. forgoe] W. A. Wkigkt; The First Folio spells this word correctly, so far as 
regards the first syllable, everywhere ' foi^o ' 01 ' forgoe.' 

23. on tbe top] CoLLiEK; Meaaiog, perhaps, io some machine let down with 
rDpes from the celling, or possibl; only in the balcony at the back of the stage. 

24-26. Enter, &c.] Hunter (DisfuisiHan, Sic. p. 114): There might be among 
the original speclators of this play, some who believed in the power of [magicians] 10 
produce the delusive visions and the aerial music which fill bo large a space in it. 
[P. 125. The following are] some notices of the power whict some persons in the 
Middle Ages possessed, of producing delusions of vatious kinds, resembling those 
which we find in this play. Chaucer has given a very lively description of what 
could be done by an accomplished tregetour. Persons sealed in [he great hall of a 
castle saw a barge come sailing in or a lion prowl about a room ; suddenly the stone 
floor would become a green mead, in which sprung daisies and butter-cups ; a vine 
would be trailed along tbe wall, and grapes would appear in little green bunches, 
which wonld soon be enlarged, coloured, and ripened. Chaucer tells us that he had 
actually seen this, possibly when he was abroad ; but Aubrey, in a MS on Remaint of 
Gcniilism, &.c. speaks of an exhibition resembling this, .... at which his grand- 
father was present John Melton, author of that sensible tract. Tit Astrologoiter, 

describes an exhibition which he had himself witnessed at Cambridge, in the reign 
of James I, in which en orange plant was seen to spring in the midst of a room, to 
grow up into a goodly tree, and finally 10 bear fttiii, which went on enlarging and 
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Seb. I fay to night.* no more. . 27 

Al. What harmony is this ? my good friends, harke. 

Gon. Maruellous fweet Muficke. 

Alo. Giue vs kind keepers, heaufis : what were thefe ? 30 

Seb, A liuing Drolerie: now I will beleeue 
That there are Vnicomes : that in Aralna 
There is one Tree, the Phcenix throne, one Phcenix 33 

30. wert] are F^, Rowe, Pope, Hui. 

31. iw//] nun? Duiiel. 

ripeiui^ in (he presence of the specUion. — We wbo tuve wiinessed Ihe pbanlasma- 
goria and the diorama may conceive the possibility of deceptions such as these i 
(hough, I confess, it seems as if in these diop(ric>[ illusioiu there was greater skill in 
Ibnner ages than is mBnifested in ibcse (imes. [Hunter bere quotes at length two 
anecdotes, one from Melton's Aslrelegailer, 1 6^ p. 75; and the other from Beard's 
Theatre of God' s Judgments, 1631, p. 121. Tbe former is given on the authority of 
Erasmus, and tells how a Roman priest invited a company of ladies to a banquet, 
where they partook of a variety of rare and strange dishes; ba( about half an bonr 
after their return home ' their stomachs began to call upon them for meat,' and thejr 
were as hungiy as if they had eaten nothing, wfaicb, the pnest afterwards revealed to 
them, was tbe truth, for ' bis art did delude both the eye that tboi^ht it saw such 
things end the palate that seemed to taste those delicates,' — in sooth, (he bare imag- 
ination of a feast. The second anecdote is to the same effect, only that what was in 
the former a solitary occasion, in the present case appears to have been tbe standing 
characteristic of the hospitality of > tbe Ijjrd of Ome ' ; after bis guests bad departed, 
although they bad partaken of (he best of fare, ' they pined for wan( of food, having 
neither eaten nor drank save in imagination only,' and ' their horses fared no be((er 
than their masters.' Hunter (bus condudes :] Shakespeare has shown hts accus- 
tomed good sense by representing tbe banquet as only shown to the king and his fol- 
lowers, not partaken of by them I have no pleasure in repeating that such and 

such eminent commentator is mistaken ; but I cannot fortiear adding (hat the note of 
Steevens [as below] misleads, as be entirely mistakes tbe kind of illusion which 
Frospero, by his magic art, practised on the strangers. 

31. Drolerie] Steevems: Shows, called drolleries, were, in Shakespeare's time, 
performed by puppets only. From these our modem drolls, exhibited at furs, &c. 
took (heir name. So in Beau, and FI.'s VaUntinian, II, ii ; ' I had rather make a 
drollery till thirty.' — MALONE 1 'A living drollery ' is one not represented by wooden 
machines, but by personages who are ahve. 

33. Phcenix] From Pliny we get all our knowledge of (bis bird. In Ub. x, c^>. 
li (Holland, i, 271) we find : ' Tbe Phcenix of Arabia passes all other [birds. I know 
not] whether it be B tale or no that there is neuer but one of them in all tbe world, 
and tbe same not commonly seen. By report be is as big as an M^i : for colour, as 
yellow and bright as gold (namely, all about tbe necke) ; the rest of the bodie a deep 
red purple ; the taile azure blew, intermingled with feathers among of rose carnation 
color ; and tbe bead brauely adorned with a crest and penach finely wrought ; hauing 
a tuft and plume thereupon, right faire and goodly (o be seen. Msntlius, the noble 
Roman Senatour was the Hist man of the long Robe who wrot of (bis bird at 
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At this houre reigning there. 

Ant. He beleeue both ; 35 

And what do's elfe want credit, come to me 
And lie befwome 'tis true : Trauellers nere did lye, 
Though fooles at home condemne 'em. 

Gon, If in Naples 
I Ihould report this now, would they beleeue me ? 40 

If I fhould lay I faw fuch Iflands ; 
(For cartes, thefe are people of the IQand) 
Who though they are of monftrous fhape, yet note 
Their manners are more gentle, kinde, then of 44 

37. 'tit lnit\ to't StecT. CDDJ. 44. Tidr—iiiH/e] One Uoe, readiog 
mere did /ye] ui' tr litd Haa. of a vtori gentlt kind %\ag. (MS). 

38. '«7i] Ff, Rowe + ,Cftp.Wb. DjM, genii', kindi\ gcnlU-Hiid T'b.eab. 
St*. C«n. Glo. Jeph, Wrt, Rife, Huds. JoliM. SieeT, Hal. Dyce, Su, Cam. Glo. 
Dtn. Ih™ M»l. et eel. Jeph. Qke, KUy, Wrt. 

41. IjlaHds\ IflanderiViKKvK'^. 

lu^, 4 most eiquisitely. He reportetb that neuer num wm known to see bin) feed- 
ing, .... that he liueth 660 jeares, and when he gioweth old, and begins to decay, 
be builds bimselfe wilh the twigs and branches of the Canell or Goanion and Frank . 
incense trees ; and when he bath filled it wilh all sort of Bweel Aromaticall spices, 
jeeldeth vp his life thereupon. He saith, nioreouer, that of his bones and maiTOW 
there breedes at &rst as it vreie a little worme : whidi afterward proouelh to be a 
prettie bird. And the fiist thing that this yong new Phcenix doth, is to perform the 
obsequies of the former Hiixnix late deceased : to translate and cary away his whole 
nest into the citie of the Sun, neere Panchea, and to bestow it full deuoutly there 

ipon the altar. .... Btoi^hl be was bither also to Rome and shewed openly 

to be seen in a full hall and generall assembly of the people, as appeorelh vpon (he 
public records : howbeit, no man euer made any doubt, but he was a counterfeit Phce- 
nix, and no belter.'— Ed.— MaloNK refers to TTu Phimix and TurtU, 2: ' Let the 
bird of loudest lay. On the soJt Araluan tree ' ; and also to Lyiy's Eupkiui and hit 
Ejtgland; ' — as there is but one Pkaaiix in the world, so is there but one tree in 
Arabia, where-in she buyldeth' [p. 311, ed. Artier]; also to Florio's Worldt of 
Wordf!, 1598: 'Ratitt, a tree in Arabia, whereof Ihere is but otie fouod, and vpon it 
tlie Pbenix sits.' 

4a. beleeue me ?] Allen (Phila, SA. Soe.) would substitute a dash for lliis inter- 
relation mark, which is to be removed to the end of Che speech. 

44- gentle, kinde] Tbe hyphen by which Theobald joined these words has been 
adopted by some of tbe best editois ; Walker iodudes il iu tbe long list which be 
gives [Crit. i, 21-55) of compound epithets. Unquestionably, we should join with a 
hyphen two adjectives, where the former is clearly used adverbially, as, e. g. in ' But 
earthlier-happy is the it>se distill'd,' but we should be very sure before doing so that 
this adverbial relation exists. Would it be right to add a hyphen in ' Not all the 
water in the rough, rude sea ' ? Yet would Walker add it, and even more enone- 
oosly, I think, in that condensed deliaitioD of life : ■ This sensible, warm motion.' 
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Our humaine generation you fhall finde 45 

Many, nay almoft any. 

Pro. Honeft Lord, 
Thou haft faid well .• for fome of you there prefent ; 
Are worfe then diuels. 

Al. I cannot too much mufe 50 

Such Hiapes, fuch gefture, ard fuch found exprefling 
(Although ftiey want the vfe of tongue) a kinde 
Of excellent dumbe difcourfe. 

Pro. Praife in departing. 

Fr. They vanifli'd ftrangely. 55 

Seb. No matter, fince (macks. 

They haue left their Viands behinde ; for wee haue fto- 
Wilt pleafe you tafte of what is here ? 

Alo. Not I. (Boyes 

Gon. Faith Sir, you neede not feare .- when wee were 60 

Who would beleeue that there were Mountayneeres, 
Dew-lapt, like Buls, whofe throats had hanging at'em 62 

47-49> 54- As aside, Cap. 56. jVii] ' Tit no Han. 

50. m«(/>]F,Fj, Knt, Hal. Dyce.Cam. S7- 7S^J'*i»'] 73^'tw Pope + , Jeph. 
GIo. Jeph. Wn, Rife, Wb. ii. must; Cap. Dyce ii, iii, Huds. 

trnai— Ktly. mtt/i. F^ et cet. 58. ffW] WiWi Cap. (in EitbU) et 

51. gcjiun...fattnd'\ geslura...si>utuis leq. 

CoU. MS, 59. Alo.] Ant. Han. 

53. exeilUnl Junie'] HrpbtXKi, 6a. '««] iAem Steev.'gj, Var. Knl, 
Walker. CoU. Hal. Sing. Ktly. 

55. Fi.] An(. Kinnear conj. 

By reading it itnabU-iBarm Walker makes the pbiase almost tautological. So in tho 
present case, I think, the same results follow the conversion of < gentle ' into a mere 
adverb, qualifyJDg ' kind ' ; its full force is needed to qualily ' mannets.' Again, I 
cannot agree with Walker in writing, in line 53, excellent -dumbc ; was it the super 
lative dumbness of the discourse that Alonzo praised, or an excellent kind of die 
comse which was also dumb? — Ed. 

50. muBe] Steevens ; That is, admire, wonder at. So in Macb. Ill, iv, 85 ; ' Do 
not muse at me.' — W. A. Wright : Not elsewhere in Shakespeare used in such a 
construction. [Which makes Keightley's paitse after it, and broken sentence, plaus- 
ible.— Ed.] 

54. Praise, &c.] Capell r That is, stay your praises, 'till you see how your enter- 
tunment wilt end. — Steevens ; It is a proverbial expression. Gosson, in his pani 
phlet entitled Playes confuted in five Actiom, &c. (no dale), acknowlei^^ himself u. 
have been the author of a morality cilled Praitt at Parting. 

55. 56, Walker ( Vers. 24) sns|Kcis some corruption or misarrangemeni here.— 
Abbott, § 487, suggests ' perhaps ' : ■ They van | iiA'd stnmg | eVj. \ No mat | ter 
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Wallets of flefti ? or that there were fuch men 63 

Whofe heads ftood in their brefts ? which now we finde 

Each putter out of fiue for one, will bring vs 65 

65. putter ou/] fiitter-mt C»p. et >eq. Ktly. ofotuforfivt Thirlby, Mat. Vai. 

(aula.). Hal. Dyce, Huds. Bffivefortm'V\ut\'w 

of fiiu far iHu] OH Jive for one at Jive for ent Daniel. 
Theob. + , Cap. Stee». Mai. Sing. Wh. i, 

63. Wallets of fl«ab] Grev (i, ^9) : Compare ' Quia tumidum gutlur minttur in 
Alpibus ?'— Juvenal, Sat. xiii, i6g. [These ■ wallets of Resb' have been always 
DDdetstood as refeiring to goitre, to vbich the allusions are many throughout our 
early English literature. The disease was lamiliar to the Romaca as a characteristic 
of Switzerland, as we learn from Juvenal ; it was common in France, and it is by no 
means improbable that it was well known of old in England; where it is now known 
as ' the Derbyahlre neck.' Is it likely that instances . of a disease thus widely dis- 
seminated and generally known would form tbe stock of travelled' stories, and that 
any putter out of five for one would be discredited who E^Te an account of it ? Be 
this, however, as It niay, I doubt if any goitre could ever have been called a ' wallet ' ; 
pendulous, morkstroua they may have been, even to the extent of being supported on 
wheels pushed in front of the patient, but ' wallets ' they were not. Certainly not in 
the every-day meaning of viaUet, or in the only meaning in which Shakespeare uses 
it, as in Tro. and Cress. .- ' Time hath, my lord, a wallet at bis beck,' Kc. The moun- 
taineeis may have been dew-lapp'd, but, assuredly, their goilris were not tboIUIs. — 
Skeat, I know, uses this very passage to prove that watites and viatUts are the same, 
but then it is on the assumption that ' wallets ' are goitres, whereas I do not think that 
the ' wallet ' Gonzato refers to is a goitre at all, but a genuine wallet of flesb hang- 
ing from the throat, and such a wallet we lind in that compilation of travellers' tales 
of the Middle Ages, gatheied by Gesner and translated by Topsel!, i6gS. In his 
chapter on TTie Satyre (p. 14) we read : ' Satyres haue no humain conditions in them, 
iKir other reserobtance of men be^de their outward shape ; though Solinui speake of 
them like as of men. They cary their meat vnder their chin as in a store-house, and 
from thence being hungry they take it forth to eate, making it ordinary [i. e. dinner- 
time] with them euery day, which is but annuall in the FermUa lions.' (These lions, 
we afterward* leani, ate only once a year.) Here we have the ' wallet of flesh ' ; 
and the nood-cut illustmles it. The Satyre is represented as holding in his lel^ hand 
a pipe, while his right hand is thrust into a wallet banging under bis chin and formed 
of flesb, for clotbing of any kind be has none. It is not dlfBcull to surmise that the 
Pouched Apes gave rise to the story. — Ed. 

64. Whose heads, &c.] Gkey {i, 29) refers to Pliny {Bk V, cap. 8, p. 96, Hol- 
land's trans.) for an account of the ' Blemmyi,' who, ' by report, haue no heads, but 
mouth and eies both in their brest." — MaIjSNK : See Hakluyt's Voyages, 1598 ; ' On 
that branch which is called Caora are a nation of people, whose heads ^pear nol 
above their shoulders. They are reported to have eyes in their shoulders, and their 
mouths in the middle of their breasts.' [See Notes on Otk. I, ill, 16;, in this ed.] 

65. of flue for one] This phrase, which much troubled the early editors, refers to 
a custom which in effect reveises the modem Travelltrs' Inniraitce Companies. 
Theobald discovered the exact explanation of it in Jonson's Every Afati out of his 
HumoKr, but yet failed thoroughly 10 comprehend it; be believed that the phrase. 
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[65. putter out of Hu« for one] 
which rea]l]r Deeds no change vhaterer, needed the substitution of o) for ' of.' Pun- 
tarvalo, in Jonson's cumedj, II, i, p. 72, ed. Gifibrd, says: ' I do inteod .... to 
tiBvet, and .... 1 am detennioed ro put forth some live thousand pound to be paid 
me five for one upon the return of myself, my wife, and my dog from the Turk's 
court in ConilaDlioopIe. If all or either of us miscarry in the journey, 'tis gone ; if 
we be successful, why, there will be five aod twenty thousand pound to entertain time 
viChal.' The vain-glorious koigbt therefore vas a speculator on Che chances of re- 
ceiving five for his one, exactly as the Folio has 11. 'a putter out of hvc for oae.* 
' Five for one ' may well have been a phrase used by those who lent money on sucb 
Itavellets' lisks. — Steevens cited passages, referring lo the custom, from Chapman 
and Shirley's The BalI,\(iy),anA(Toia Aimmis for La4us,i\io\n 1 639, which merely 
prove the continued prevalence of the custom long after Shakespeare's day, and do 
□ot enlarge our knowledge. Steevens also cites a sentence from Bamaby Riche's 
Faults, and Nothing btU Fiadt!, 1607, to show that a lower role of premium, of 'two 
or three for one,' was sometimes accepted. — Malonb: It appears from Morysoc's 
Itmtrary, 1617, I, 19S, that 'this custom of giving out money upon these adventures 
was first used in court, and among noblemen ' ; and that some years before his book 
was published, < bankerouls, stage -players, and men of base condition had drawn il 
into contempt,' by undettaking journeys merely for gain upon their return. [In a 
foot-note to the speech of Puntarvolo, just given, Gilford approves of Malone's read- 
ing (see Text. Notes), and condemns Steevens's, i. e, Theobald's, as one ' which to 
the ears of Shakespeare and his audiences would have been intolerable.'] — Halli- 
WELL remarks that ■ this curious method of assurance .... is continually alluded lo 
by old write™ ' ; and thereupon gives nearly five foUo pages of eitracls in illustra- 
tion, among Ihem two blank forms of the Legal Instruments used on such occasions 
from West's Symboltography, 1605, and Tht Sttand Part ofthi Young Clcr^t Guidt, 
&c. 1651.— The Cambridge Editors: See Beau, and Fl.'s 77ie NobU Gentleman, 
1, i [p. 119, ed, Dyce]: 'The return will give you five for one.' jVorifM is about to 
travel. — DvcB, in his first edition, asserts that the words of the Folio do not bear the 
meaning of ' at the rate of five for one.' He therefore adopts Thirlby's reading, and 
cites, as additional juslificatioD, GifTord's remark^ given above. In his second and 
third edition he repeals his note and adds the note of the Camb. Edd., just cited, 
Il note,' he says, ' in which they evidently confound "putting tut five for one " with 
" rfcfiving five for one," and show, besides, that they are imperfectly acquainted with 
the story of Ihe play from which they quote.' It is well, perhaps, lo note that Thirlby's 
conjecture, with Theobald's discussion of it and of the passage, is to be found in Nichols's 
Ulustratims, &c. ii, pp. 324, 244, V,% \ and that a parallel passage has been adduced 
by Dr Bb. Nicholson in Ncm Sh. Soc. Tram. 1880-82. Pt i, p. 32, to wit; '" He 
put out one million to use after the rate of seuen score to the hundrelh." — Day's lit 
af Guit, 1606; that is, he, Ihe "putter out," would in reality put out one hundred 
to be repaid at Ihe rale of one hundred and forty.' Again in his admirably edited 
Scot's Discovery of Witchcraft, p. 547, he finds an instance almost exactly simitar to 
Ihe present in ' a thousand for one that fell out contrary.' ' The putting out of five 
(or one,' says Nicholson, ' is considered as one action, and is — ■pact Dyce — the receiv. 
ing, as [Knight] says, at the rale of five for one, the putter out being he who puts 
out in the hope of receiving five for one.' — Allen {Phila. Sh. Sac.) : ' I would add, 
in support of F,, that there is a tendency, in all languages, lo make the current 
phrases of law, business, &c., elliptical, because they are so perfectly understood by 
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Good warrant of. 

Al. I will ftand to, and feede, 
Although my laft, no matter, fmce I feele 
The beft is paft : brother : my Lord, the Duke, 
Stand too, and doe as we, 
TImnder and Lightning. Enter Ariell {like a Harpey) claps 

his wings vpon the Tadle, and with a quient deuice the 

Banquet vanijhes. 



i8l 

66 



69. Ltrd^ lord Pope et seq. 

70. Scene IV. Pope + . 



70. ieo\ It F^ et seq. 



everybody thai some of llie word* of the pht««e con be left for the hearer to supply 
for hiiDMlf. So ihe Greeks treated the terms connected with actions and procecutionl 
at law, all of which were readily understood, because transferred from the vocabulary 
of the chase. Demosthenes, accordingly (Dt Carand), says : " It is not the Mine to 
me to lose your hvour, as it is for Xactaats not to calck his indictmtni" {ITixn t^v 
■fpa^jv)—vihtie the full expression would be " to catch him that is trying (o run away 
{p^iv riv ^tbyovra) and by this means to cany through his indictmenl (vikov r^ 
Ypo^^.)" It thus appears that in the formula actually used the verb is made to 
govern grammatically what it does not govern lagicaUy. — In like manner, while 
"pulter-out" is grammaticaUy followed by the Genitive "of five," it is logically fol- 
lowed by some Genitive equivalent to " of a capital sum " — so that the whole phrase, 
as tilled up, would read : " each putter-out of a principal for a return of live pounds 
for each pound left in deposit." ' — One of ScHMiiyr's few errors is his interpretation 
of ' putter out ' as ' one who puts lo sea.' It is properly criticised by Hales I^Netes, 
&c. p. 182) and Grant White (Siudia, &c. p. 310.)— Ed, 

67-69. I . . . last, no . . . past] Mason: I cannot but think that this passage 
was intended to be in i^yme, and should be printed as a rhyming couplet, — Dvce 
quotes Mason and remarks ; ' But a greater objection (0 such an arrangement than 
what would arise &om breaking the tnm&ijitia of the blank verse at the commencement 
of this speech, is presented bf the words with which il concludes, " Brother . , . , as 
we"; for they cannot with any propriety be reduced to a single line; and there 
would be no little awkwardness in cutting them up into: | " Brother | My lord the 
duke, stand to, and do as we." | ' — Keightley {Exp, 214) : Dyce properly rejects 
Mason's enangemeTit, but [as to his remark on (be remainder of Ibe speech, was he] 
imawareof the eiisteoce of six-foot lines in these plays? The tnie reason for reject- 
ing this arrangement is that in this play Shakespeare does Dot employ couplets, [See 
notes on III, i, 28,] 

71. Harpey] Peck {Miltim, p. 207), in a. note on Paradise Rigainid. ii, 400, 
remarks that bolh Milton and Shukespeare 'here translate Virgil, iii.' — Stbevens 
pves the passage from Phaer's translation, 155E: ' — fast to meale we fall. But 
Bodenly from downe Ibe hills, with grisly fall lo syght. The Harpies come, and beal- 
iug wings, with great noys out tfaei shright, And at our meate Ibey snatch,' 

72, 73, quient deuice . , . vaniaheB] Dvce : This means tbat tbe macbanist of 
the theatre was to do his best to make it seem that the harpy hod devoured the ban- 
quet (compere what Frospero says, presently, of this harpy, 'a grace it had dnmir- 
«tg'), and to contrive some method for the disappearing of the table. 
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Ar. You are three men of fuine, whom deftiny 
That hath to inftrument this lower world, 75 

And what is in't : the neuer furfeited Sea, 
Hath caus'd to belch vp you ; and on this Ifland, 
Where man doth not inhabit, you 'mongft men. 
Being mofl vniit to liue : I haue made you mad ; 
And euen with fuch like valour, men hang, and drowne 80 

Their proper felues : you fooles, I and my fellowes 
Are minifters of Fate, the Elements 
Of whom your fwords are temper'd, may as well 
Wound the loud windes, or with bemockt-at-Stabs 
Kill the ftill clofmg waters, as diminifli 85 

75, 76. 7^iU...in'e} In pareathesu, 79. I kaiu'\ Pve Jeph. Dyce ii, lii. 

Pope, Theob. Hod. Wirb. Cap. Mai. Huds. 

Vir. Knt. 79, 80. litu:...And\ Uvt,--...As S. 

75. inflrument} infirjtmentt F^, Ve^M. 

Eowe i. 79. [Seeing tbem draw. Cap. 

76. wV.-] Mi, Rowe. 81. y<tu\ Ye Johns, 

77. MeA vp yini\ belch yoa up F^, [Tbey draw Iheir swords. Han. 
Rowe, Pope, Wh. i, KUj. belch up 83. O/whom] Of -which Han. 
Theob. + , Cap. Stee». Mai. Var. Coll. 84. bemocki-al-Stabs^ bemeckt-al Stati 
Sing. Hudj. Meh up; yea, Sta. conj. Rowe. 



74, 77. whom . . . you] Abbott, § 249 : The supplementary pronoun U general]]' 
conliiied lo casei where the relative is separated from Its verb by an intervening; clause, 
and where on this account clearness requires the supplementary pronoun. Thus 
[among many other eiamples] ' fVhant, Though bearing misery, I desire my life Once 
more to look oaAim.'—fVirU. T. V, J, 138; and'JfSo, if At break,' kc.^Mer. of 

Ven. I, iii. 

75. to inBtrument] This idiom is familiar from Luie iii, 8 : ' We have Abraham 
to our father.' — Ed. 

77. vp you] Collier : II seems clear that ' you ' is too much fat the sense verse, 
and grammallcal construction, and we have omitted it, because we think it crept into 
the old lent by mere inadvertence. — Dyce : The old text is undoubtedlj' right. Com- 
Piire mnt. T. V, i, 138 [cited above in AbboU's note, line 74]. When Collier pro- 
nounced ' you ' to be ' loo much for the itrst,' It must have escaped him that the Folio 
has 'caus'd' — not causld. — HUDSON: ' Vou ' coming in after 'belch up 'is, to say 
the least, extremely awkward. And, as we have ' you ' again in the next line, right 
under ' yea,' the misprint, if it be one, is easily accounted for. The correction is 
Staunton's. 

83. Of whom] Abbott, § 264 : In almost all cases where -ako refeia to an irro- 
tiooal antecedent, an action or persoiud feeling is implied, so that tnkii is the subject. 
Whom is rare. [See II, i, 129.] 

84. bemockt-at-Staba] For other examples of words compounded with prepo- 
tjtions, see Abbott, % 431. 
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ACT III, SC. iii.] THE TEMPEST 183 

One dowle that's in my plumbe : My fellow minillers 86 

Are like-invulnerable : if you could hurt, 

Your fwords are now too mafTie for your ftrengths, 

And will not be vplifted : But remember 

(For that's my bufineffe to you) that you three 90 

From MUlaine did fupplant good Profpero, 

Expos'd vnto the Sea (which hath requit it) 

Him, and his innocent childe: for which foule deed, 

The Powres, delaying (not forgetting) haue 

Incens'd the Seas, and Shores j yea, all the Creatures 95 

Againfl your peace : Thee of thy Sonne, Alon/o 

They haue bereft ; and doe pronounce by me 97 

86, daadt] dovm Pope + , Cip. Ktly. 9i. _flriHglks\flraigtk F^, Rowe. 

plumbt\ ^umb F,. plumt Rowe 93. requil W^ rtpdttd Wilson. 

85. atUl] That ]*, afmayi, ever, t» in Shakespeare /acfu*,- compare 'Mitl-veied 
Bemooihes.' 

86. dowle] ToLLET communicated to StecTens the followiog extracts from Hu- 
mane Indutiry ; or, A History o/mml Mamtal Artt, 1661, p. 93, which fully eiplaia 
the meaning of this word : ' The wool'bearing trees ia iGlhiopia, which Viigil spealis 
of, and the Eric^ori Arborei in Theophrastus, are not sach trees as have a certain 
wool or dawl upon the ootiide of them, as the sEnall cotton ; but short trees that bear 
a ball upon the top, pregnaot with wool, which the Syrians call Cott, the Gra^cians 
Gossypium, the Italians Ilombagio, and we Bombate.' ' There is a certain shellfish 
in the sea, called I^nna, (l)at beara a mossy dowl or wool, whereof cloth was spun 
and made.' Again, p. 95, 'Trichitis. or the hayrie slooe, b; some Greek authors, 
and Atumen plumaceum, or downy alum, by the Latinists : this haii or dowl is spun 
into thread, and weaved into cloth.' — Malonb : Cole, in his Lai, Diet, 1679, inter- 
prets ' young dowle ' by is»>if0.— Walker (Oif. iii, 5) : Note the spelling in 3 Hen. 
JV - IV, V, 32: 'There lies a dowlney feather .... that light and weightlease dowloe,' 
\ suspect that dotalne was the old spelliog, then growing out of use ; and that dowle 
ia The Temptit is only a coTrvption of dtnnltu. In the very same line the Folio has 
•plumbe' tor flmne.—F. A. Carrington (//.&• Qu. 2d S. vii, p. 483,1859): In 
Gloucesterahire the plumage of young goGtingi before they have featbeis is called 
dotaU. I believe that aoy plumage that I should call devm they would call dowU, 
— DvcE; I find the rare verb bedowl in An Eclogue by Daviea, appended to 
Browne's Shipheards Pipe : ' What though time yet haimot bedowld thy chin T 

83r-87, swords . . . invulnerable] Ritson; So in Fhaer's Virgil fed. 155S, ap. 

Collier] Book iii : ' Their swords by them they Uid And on the aithy birds 

they beat But fetheis none do from them fal, nor wound nor strok do^h Meed, 

Nor force of weapons hurt them can.' 

87. like -invulnerable] Allen (Phila. Sh. See^ : Not ' like those who are Ir^l- 
iierable,' but ' invulnerable alikt [with me].' Write^erefore, 'like for alike, just a* 
' 'las ' is written for alat. 
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Lingring perdition (worfe then any death 98 

Can be at once) Ihall ftep, by ftep attend 

You, and your wayes, whofe wraths to guard you from, 100 

Which here, in this mod defolate Ifle, elfe (als 

Vpon your heads, is nothing but hearts-forrow, 

And a cleere life enfuing. 

He vanijhes in Thunder: then {to/ofl MuJUke.) Enter (he 

/hopes againe, and daunce {with mockes and tnowes) and 1 05 

carrying out the Table, 

1^0. Brauely the figure of this Harpie, haft thou 
Perform'd (my Ariell) a grac» it had deuouring : 
Of my Inftruftion, haft thou nothing bated 
In what thou had'ft to fay : fo with good life, 1 10 

And obferuation ftrange, ray meaner minifters 

100. wraths] wrath Theob, Wotb. ■lomrai or heart's lerrew Roire et 

Johns. Djrce ij. iij. cet. 

guard'\ guards F^. 105. mocke*] moH" Theob. 

ioi./fl/i]/u'/Han. 107. [Aside. Cap. 

102. ii] there's Han Haipie, hajf] harfyUt Allen. 
kearts'/orrvai] Ff. keart-sumnB IIO. Hfi\ list Johns, conj. will S. 

Cam. Glo, Jeph. Wh. ii, Dtn. heart's- Verges. 

98, 99. death . . . once] Allen I^PhUa. Sh. Sac^ : A singular interposition of 
the veib — a speciei of Tmesis. The actual order is ' worse than any death-at-once 
can be.' 

100, toi, wraths . . . Which . . . fals] Abbott, f 247, dasGes this with niBnjr 
other examples of a singular verb following a relative with a plural antecedent. — W, 
A. Wright holds ' falls ' to be a singular by attraction, the singular subalantive ' isle ' 
occurring inunedialelf before, whereof Abbott, § 41 2, gives many examples. 

loa. is] For other examples of this ellipsi* of thire it, see Abbott, 5 404. 

103. cleere] Johnson: Pure, blameless, innocent. 

109. bated] Albeit a mere contraction of aiate, it is sufficiently independent lo be- 
correctly printed without the sign of contraction. 

■ 10. good life] Johnson : This may mean ' with exact presentation of their sev- 
eral cbaiBcteis, with observation strange of their particular and distinct parts.' So we 
say, 'be acted to the life.' [A paraphrase which DVCE adopts.] — Strevens: In 
TSmlfih N. II, iii, ' good life ' seems to be used tor innocent jollity : ' Would you,' 
says the Clown, ' have a love song, or a soi^ of good life f [Staunton refers to 
this use of tbe phrase in Tteelfth N., and says it is as ambiguous there as here.] — Hen- 
LBY : To do anything with good life is Still a provincial expression in the west of Eng- 
land, and signifies '10 do it with the full bent and energy of the mind.' — Collier: 
That is, probably, with all appearance of actual existence — as if what was done were 
real, and ito delusion. — W. A. Wricht: With lifelike truthfulness and n 
to their Several parts. [See iV, i, 9, where ' strange ' is nscil in the s> 
here.] 
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Their feuerall kindes haue done : my high charmes work, 1 1 2 

And thefe (mine enemies) are all knit vp 

In their diftraftions .■ they now are in my powre ; 

And in thefe fits, I leaue them, while I vifit 1 1 5 

Yong Ferdinand (whom they fuppofe is droun'd) 

And his, and mine lou'd darling. 

Gon. I'th name of fomething holy, Sir, why fhind you 
In this ftrange ftare t 

Al. O, it is monftrous.* monftrous: 120 

Me thought the billowes fpoke, and told me of it, 
The windes did fing it to me .• and the Thunder 
(That deepe and dreadfull Organ-Pipe) pronounc'd 123 

114. MOO'] Om. {>cipe4. ceL 

115. v)kiU\ vihiUt Rowe ii-l-. Steer. 117. [Exit Prospero from above. 
M«l. V>r. Sipg. Ktly. Theob. 

116. wAon] tiiho Hao. S. Verge*. 118. fomttking hely, AV,] femttking, 

117. www] Ff, Hal. Dree, Su, Cwa. hely Sir, F,. 
Glo. Jepb. Wrt, Wh. ii. my Rowe e( 

112. kindeB] Stebvbhs: Thu« in Ant. &• Cltep. V, ii, 264: Mhe wonn will do 
his kiod.^ 

116. wboin . . . droun'd] Abbott, § 4101 So in Matt, xti, 13, alt the veniona 
except WickliHe's have : ■ ff^tom do men say that I, the Son of man, am f Wick- 
liffe has ' iVhttn seien men le it memiei Eone ?' Thii passage explains the idiom. It 
b a confiinon of two constnictions, e. g. ' Ferdinand TiiAe, tbej snppose, u drinetud^ 
and ' vihem they »ijppo«e to bt dnrmtud.' 

1 17. mine] Abbott, % 338 ; Mine, htrs, than are used as pronominal adjectives 
jf^f their nouns. Id the [present line] 'mine' is only separated by an adjective 
from its noun: 'mine lov'd dsrliog.' More remarkable are 'yota-i and my dis- 
cha^e,' II, i, 177. jw^fl,- ' By Awj and mioe aduliery.'— C>™*. V, v, 186; 'Even 
in than and ia the commoos' txa.'—Ciiriol. V, vi, 4. It is felt that tbe ear can- 
not wait till the end of (he sentence while so slight a word as htr or ikeir remains 
with nothing to depend 00. Tbe lame explanation applies to mint, which, though 
imemphatic immediately before its noun, is emphatic wbcn separated from its 

130. it] Allkn (Pliila. Sh. Sac^ : That is, ■ my trespass,' my crime agaimt I^«*- 
pero. AloDzo shrinks from the more definite expression of what so suddenly banows 
up bis conscience. 

120, &c. BUCKNILL (p. jS) : Ariel charms Alonzo, Sebastian, and Antonio into 
TYtailn^rui The intention of suicide is expressed by Alonzo, that of desperate iigbt, 
the other two. The phieosy of AJoqio is also distinguished by the fixed idea of his 
own guilt, and a state resembling hallucination founded upon iL These lines \\20- 
137] aflbrd a beautiful example of the transition of abeorbiag emotion into perverted 
n through the influence of exdted fancy, representing the lunatic of ' fanag> 
It is the veiy opposite of matter-of-fact reason. 
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The name oi Pro/per: it did bafe my Trefpaffe, 

Therefore my Sonne i'th Ooze is bedded; and 125 

I'le feeke him deeper then ere plummet founded, 

And with him there lye mudded. 

Seb. But one feend at a time, 
lie fight their Legions ore. 

Ant. lie be thy Second, Exeunt. 130 

Gon. All three of them are defperate : their great guilt 
(Like poyfon giuen to worke a great time after) 
Now gins to bite the fpirits : I doe befeech you 
(That are of fuppler ioynts) follow them fwiftly, 
And hinder them from what this extafie 135 

May now prouoke them to. 

Ad. Follow, I pray you. Exeunt omnes. 137 

124. Profper] Prvsfero Anon. («p. conj. 

Grey). lag. [Exit. Cap. 

ta/e1 baa John*. S«ee». Dyce, l^^l. poy/im] yoy/on ¥. 
Su. Gun. Glo. Jepb. Wrt, Hud*. Wh. grtal] &n^ Walker, Hud*, 

ii, DtD. 133. the] ihiir Alien, Daniel. 

myl thy F,. dBe\ Om. Pope, H«n. 

127,128. wil^i him..,Bui'\ Om. Steer. 

■ 24. base] Heath: II lerred ai Ihe bus io a concert, to proclaim m;tretpMt Id 
the loudest and fullest tone, — Stbevems: So in tbe Faerie Queene, ji, tz, 33; ■ — tlie 
rolling sea, resounding soft, Id liis big base Ibem fitly answered.' 

125. And] See I, U, 14- 

13Z. polaon . . . after] Holt : Seamen ate strongly pet»uad«d that tbe Africans, 
especially on tbe Guiney Coast, can temper Poison so as to operate at any precise 
time and in any limited degree, and tbat daring tbe interval the patient iball feel do 
effect from the dose. (Steevkns makes a similar assertion, but gives no authority, 
and then adds;] So in the celebrated libel catted LeUes/er's CommetaBeaUk : 'I 
heard him once myselfe in publi>]ue act at Oxford, and that in presence of my lord 
of Leicester, maintaia that poison migbt be so tempered and given, as it should tiot 
qlpear presenlly, and yet should kill the party afterwards at what time should \» 
appointed.' 

133. the spirits] Allen (_Phi!a. Sh. Soe^: Current English certainly requires 
their instead of ' the,' and perhaps we should so write, at any rate ; nothing could be 
eaNer to mistake than the MS character for tk (much like > y), fbllowed by the r 
above tbe line for that with the e. 

135. extasie] Nares : In the usage of Snakespeare and some others it stand* for 
every species of alienation of mind, whether temporary or permanent, proceeding 
from joy, sorrow, wonder, or any other exciting cause ; and this certainly suits with 
file etymology, iurracric. 
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A^us Quartus, Scena Prima. 

Enter Profpero, Ferdinand^ and Miranda. 
/V(j. If I haue too aufterely punifh'd you, 
Your compenfation makes amends, for I 
Haue giiien you here, a third of mine owne life, 5 

a. Pro^jero's Cave. Pope. Fiospero'i Jeph. Wh. ii. a Ihrid Tolleit, Glo. Wrt, 

CelL Theob, Iliillpona. the thread H«&tb. the end 

5. a third} Ff, Rowe, Pope, John*. Bailey, a thread Theob. et eet. 
Cap. SHetv.'&$, Mal.'90, CoU. i. Cam. 

5. third] The difSeuUy of a threefold diviflion of Piospero's life occuiwd to Theo- 
bald, vho, in a letter lo Concaueo (Mist'* Journal, 16 March, 1727-28; Nichols's 
lUust. ii, 199), suggested the emendatian which afierwaids appeared in bis edilion. 
and which since then has been adopted t^ a majority of editors, who were not taught 
cautioD, as they might have been, by iu very obriousne&s. Id bis ediiion Theobald's 
note is as follows ; ' Why it she only ■ third of his own life ? He had no wife livii^, 
nor any other child to rob her of a share in his aifectjon ; so that we may recltoa her 
at least half of himself. Nor could he intend that he lov'd himself twice as much 
as he did her; for he immediately subjoins that it was " she for whom he liv'd." Id 
Othello, when lago alarms the Senator wilb the loss of his daughter, he tells him 
" you have lost half your soul." And Dimidiuia anima mta is the current language 
on such occasions. There is no room for doubt, but 1 have restored to the poet his 
tnie reading ; and the thread of life is a phrase most frequent with him.' Hereupon 
tbllow several examples of Shakespeare's use of the phrase 'thread of life.' In 
Mist's yottrxa/ Theobald refers to the old way of spelling, Mrii/, and cites an example 
where a spider's thread is misprioted ' third ' in Lingua, IV, vi. — HoLT disapproves 
of Theobald's change, and supposes that ' the old Gentleman,' as be is pleased to call 
Prospero, may have computed Miranda and himself as two-thirds and his future 
princely soo-in-law as the remaining third. — Nor will Heath accede to Theobald's 
emendation. The thread of life refers to Golho's distdT. < But,' says Heath, • it was 
never imagined that more threads than one were spun for any one man. ^Vhereas " a 
thread " supposes that the threads of Prospero's life were more than one, and that he 
gave away one of them in giving away his daughter. This objection will indeed be 
obviated if we read, "The thread of ray own life." .... But I much doubt the neccs- 
«ty of any alteration at all, it being a liberty commonly taken by poets, in a view 
either of eia^eraling or depreciating, to put a certain number or proportion for an 
uncertain.' — Capell believes that if the neil Ibe, ' Or that for which I live,' had 
been ■ reflected on thoroughly by editors and their remarkets,' Theobald's correction 
' had not been fallen-in with ' so readily ; ' for that poetical thread of the fates' spin- 
nitig is not what we live " for," bnt what we live fy.' The three thirds of Prospero's 
life Capell then assumes to be : his realm, his daughtc.-, and himself; ' the daughter 

hefnwi away, keeping all bis concern for her; the realm he hop'd to return to, 

and when retir'd to his Milan, then (as he tells as in almost his last speech), " e»eiy 
Mrd thought should be his grave " ; words that seem to derive themselves from tho 
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[5, a ibird of mine owne lif«] 
expreuion io this passage.' — Johnson adheres to the Folio, but gives no expluw- 
tioD. ' Prospero,' he remarks, ' io his reason subjoined why lie calls her the third of 
his life, seeioB to allude to come Ic^cal distinction of causes, raakiog her ihe final 
ciuse.' — Hawkins : Thread was fonnerly spelled ' third,' as in Mucedorus, 1619 : 
■ when the sisteis Shall decree To cut \a twaine Ibe twisted lAird of life.' [Knight 
remarks that 'third ' has become Ihred in (he edition of 1668. Hszlitt, whose text 
(Dodsley, vii) is based on the Qto of 1598, prints thrtad, as does also Collier in his 
reprint, 1877, and, lastly, in the best and latest edition of Mu.-edorus by Warnkb 
•nd PROESCHOLDT, contsinii^ a collation, word for word, of all Ibe many ediliooi, 
presumably as accurate as il is scholarly, the word is printed (p. 44) tkriad, and not 
a solitary varia Uctia is recorded. Therefore, in this matter, which is, after all, of 
very small importance, our trust must rest in the word of Sir John Hawkins. Since 
writipg the foregoing I have just noticed that Collier (ed. i) .itates that ' Hawkins 
misquotes Mucedonu, no doubt unintentionally,' and I should at onc<' cancel what 
I have written, were It not that W. A. Wkight, who is, I think, punctilious in veri- 
fying dlations, quotes Hawkins and adopts his spelling. Four other modem edi- 
tors also cite Muitdona, one on the authority of Hawkins, and three on their 
own.]— Steevens ; The following quotation should seem to place the meaning 
beyond all dispute: In Acolaitus. a comedy, 1540, is this passage: '—one of 
worldly shame's children, of his countenance and threde of his body.' [I regret 
that I cannot verify this quotation ] — Tollett : 'A third of mine own life ' is ajiirt 
or a^>aJ*of my own life. Prospero considers himself as the staei o\ parent tree, and 
his daughter as ajibri or partion of himself, for whose benefit he himself lives. In 
this sense the word is used in Markbam's English Husbandman, ed. 1635, p. I46: 
' Cut off' all the maine rootes, within half a foot of the tree,~only the small tkriddes or 
twist rootes you shall not cut at all.' Again, ibid. : ' Every branch and Ihrid of the 
root.' This is evidently the same word as thread, which is likewise spell ikrid by 
lord Bacon. — In Collier's first edition he followed the original ' third,' but his MS 
having written tkrid (i. e. thread) in the mnrgin, he accepted this correction as final, 
and adopted it in bis subsequent editions.— -Dyce {Few Notes, p. 13) emphasizes his 
preference for thread by remarkii^g ' that in the language of poetry, from the earliest 
tines, n beloved object has always been spoken of, not as the third, but as the HALF, 
of another's life or soul (so Meteager, iiuaii /lev iliixv!, ^nil Horace, Anirna dimidium 
mea],' Whereupon Collier, in his next edition, says of Dyce's note that if it 
proves anything, it shows that we ought probably to read ' third ' and not thread: ' it 
is surely more expressive for Prospero to say that he had given away a " third " Iban 
a mere thread of it. We only wonder that Mr Dyce, when referring to Greek and 
Latin authorities, did not introduce English authorities to show that a man's wife was 
often lenned "his better half" — Dyce's friend Huntrr also reproached him {A 
Few Words, &c. p. 5) for not recollecting the Carmen Nupliale [line 63] of Catullus, 
wherein we find ' Viiginilas non tola lua est : ex parte parentum est : Tenia pars patri 
data, pars data tertia matri, Tertia sola tua est.' ' Father, mother, and daughter are 
SO bound together that they form but one soul, one life ; so that each was but the 
third part of one whole. This appears to be the meaning of the ancient poet, and 
this, as seems to me, is the sense of "the third of mine own life." ' — DvcF, {Gloss. 
I. V. thread), repeated his remark from A Few Notes, and, after adding another exam- 
ple from Mabbe's Trans, of Cervantes's Exemplarii Novels, thus concludes : ' This 
remark, however, which I slill think holds good against the reading of the Folio, had 
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Or that for which I line : who, once againe 6 

I tender to thy hand : All thy vexations 

Were but my trials of thy loue, and thou 

Haft ftrangely ftood the teft : here, afore heauen 

I rati6e this my rich guift : O Ferdinand, 10 

Doe not fmile at me, that I boafl her of, 

6. ■ako\ Ff, Rowe, Hal. Wh. Dyce, iel. 

Cud. Glo. Jeph. Wrt, Hud*. Rife, Dm. 9. ttft\ rtfi Ff. 

vheta Pope et cet. to. 0\ Om. Hao, 

7. tendtr\ rmder Rowe i. 11. her efl ef her KUj. )ut aff 1i 
g. flrangtlyl Jlrongly Sherwen, D»n- el cet. 

00 weight with the late Joseph Hunter (a lover of subtleties), who, in > printed Letter 
addressed to me, defended that reading, attaching to it a ridiculously forced meaaing ; 
Dor has my remark had any influence on tbe Cambridge Edilore, who relaja here the 
misprint, or, rather, the old spelling (due 10 some scribe probably), ' third,' — Grant 
White (ed. ij : 'Third' is rather arithmetical than poetical, and takes us too far into 
Tulgar fractions. We regard it ai f ; and it might as well be ^, or ^. Prospero 
means to tell Ferdinand that be hu given hint a. thread, a lihre of his existence, — 
one of his very heart-striuga. [Graut White adopted the arithmetical ^ in his ed. ii.] 
— Allen (Phi/a. Sh. Sec): In favour of considering ' third ' as written by Mitatht- 
lii for Mrii/ "' thread,' it may be noted that similar subetilutioni were usual in Greek, 
especially where the same Liquid (r) was concerned — e. g. 0ap6i^ for ^padi'^, ^uppo- 
Toll for ^/ioproii, nuKwif for ITvMiif, &c, — KeigHTLEV; It is easy to conceive how 
Miraodi might be regarded es a thread or integral portion of her father's life, bnt not 
how she could be a ' third ' of it. — JepksON : A ■ third of mine own lifi: ' means ' a 
fibre of my own existence.' — E. Magnusson (AtAenaum, 36 July, 18S4) maintains 
that ' Prospero had been married and hod only one child, Miranda. His life's tri- 
unity bad once upon a time, then, consisted of his now departed wife, bis cilild, and 
himself. .... Conld any one imagine Shakespeare talking of " living for a thread of 
his own life " ?' The true interpretation, it seems to me, is Capell's. — Ed. 

6. who] For instances of ' who ' for whom see Shakespeare passim; in this play, 
I, ii, 97 and 271 ; and Abbott, § 274. 

9. strangely] Juhnson: Used by way of commendation, merveilUusimtnt, io a 
wonder ; the same is tbe sense in III, iii. III. — JoH.N Sherwen {Gent. Mag. Sept. 
1811) : In Shakespeare's age 'Strong' was often written and pronounced as it is now 
vulgarly spoken in the north of England, Strang, which, if the linal e be added, it 
becomes strange. The meaning here is > thou hast strongly or sirangfy stood the test.' 

II. her of] Keightley: Of course Shakespeare wrote 'of her.' Tbe editors, 
wilbout, I believe, an exception, have 'boast her off,' — a phrase unknown to the poet, 
— introduced by the eilitor of F,. who had little or no idea of emendation by transpo- 
sition. [Walker {Crit. ii, 246) has a chapter on The TranspositinH of Wards, and 
one of his instances occurs in this play, I, ii, 264, I have but little hesitation, there- 
fore, in accepting a remedy so simple ; espedally when the alternative is the reading 
of the Second Folio, which somehow carries with it the image of an auctioneer's exag- 
geration and volubility, which is, as Sydney Smith would say, ' infinitely distressing.* 
—Ed.] 
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For thou fhalt finde flie will out-llrip all praife 12 

And make it halt, behinde her. 

Fer. I doe beleeue it 
Againft an Oracle. 15 

Pro. Then, as my gueft, and thine owne acquifition 
Worthily purchas'd, take my daughter ; But 
If thou do'ft breake her Virgin-knot, before 
All fan£Umonious ceremonies may 

With full and holy right, be miniftred, 20 

No fweet afperiion fhall the heauens let fall 
To make this contrail grow ; but barraine hate, 
Sower-ey'd difdaine, and difcord fliall beftrew 
The vnion of your bed, with weedes fo loathly 
That you ftiall hate it both : Therefore take heede, 25 

As Hymens Lamps ftiall light you. 

14. lAw] Oin. Pope4. so. r^*/] rift Rowe et »eq. 

16. gwfi'\ gift Rowe et acq. ai. a/ftrfiott] aipenieiu Rowe i, 

17. Btif^ Ora. Ff, Kowe, Pope. Thcob. Warb. Johiu. 

16, &c. See HoU'« theorj of the date of tbU play in Appendix, Dale «/ Compo- 

19. sanctimonious] W. A. WRIGHT ; Tbat is, holy. Used now, at in the only 
other passage of Shakespeare where it occuil, of a holiness which is only assumed. 
See Mttu./ar Meai. I, ii, 7. 

21, aspersion] Allen (Pkila. Si, Sk.): Shakespeare was probably led to use 
here the Latiniied word 'afperiion' by tus knowledge of what is now familiarly 
called the jtsfierg'a—fhe fonn of blessing (he congregation, prepamlory to High Mass, 
by the Priest's sprinkling them with holy water, while (he choir chant the Paalm : 
'Asperses im hyjsopo! &C. 

26. As] R. L. ASHHURST (Pkila Si. Sx.): The ensuing speech of Ferdinand 
shows this ' as ' to be used in adjuration : ' Hymen's lamps ' must be therefore under- 
stood metaphorically, — 'As you de«re to be lighted on your way through life by the 
true blessing of a happy marriage,' — and not literally of the nuptial ceremony merely. 
— Allen {Ii.) : I am fully alive to the weight of the argument drawn Irom the paral- 
lelism between this line and tbat which next follows 1 nevertheless, 1 still cling (with 
■ faint hold) to the interpretation ; ' Take heed, (and act towards each other, only) 
as Hymen's lamps shall, by their light, give you authority.' This is supported by its 
obvious reference to the beginning of Prospero's chaise, of which these words form 
the conclusion, and by the consideration that Hymen was the god — net of married 
life — but of (he marriage celebration alone. 

z6. Lamps] Elze {Maes,&c. 1S89. p. 141): Read lamf. Shakespeare is well 
aware that Hymen has but one, or, properly speaking, torch [see line 108]. The t 
in ■ lamp* ' has evidently intruded into the text by anticipation of the initial i in 
■shall'; it is (he reverse ol what is called absorption. See Jfam. I, i, l6z: 'plaoetl 
rtrike ' ; Jlttd. Jf. D. II, ii, 121 : ' I orelooke Louej r'ories.' [Hereupon follow ser- 
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Fer. As I hope a/ 

For quiet dayes, faire IfTue, and long life, 
With fuch loue, as 'tis now the murkiell den, 
The mod opportune place, the ftrongft fuggeftion, 30 

Our worfer Genius can, fhail neuer melt 
Mine honor into lull, to take away 
The edge of that dayes celebration. 
When I ftiall thinke, or Phcebus Steeds are founderd, 34 

39. l<au, ...noji>\ tevi...nmB, Row«. 19. dcn\ fn or nf» at tvtn Anon, 

leve...ne7e: Pope. Huds. 

'till " "^P- 34- Pbcebua] Fbcedut F,Fj. Phoeduus 



eral other apposite eiamples, which Btrengtben this coirection by the learned critic, 
whom Gennany for many a long year will be unable to replace. — Ed.] 

29. den] C. T. (jV. &' Qu. 5tb S. ii, 64, 1S74) : Is it no! probable that Ferdinand 
here Reifies time, place, and. inciiHatim} Consequently, inatead of ' den,' we should 
read e'tn or ro'n. It is easy Co see how, without much assistasce from bad penman- 
•hip, one word may have lapsed into the other. The tautology in the use of both 
* den ' and ' place ' indicates a sloTenlioeSS of composition, not to say confusion of 
thought, which we do not often find in Shakespeare. — Htm^ON adopted this sugges- 
tion mainly on the ground that ' the natural logic of the passage plainly requires some 
word denoting lime.'— W. J. Beenhaed Smith (jV. &• Qu. sth S. ii, 405. 1874) 
gave an atl-sufficing answer, I think, lo this emendation by referring to the jEueui, 
it, IZ4: 'the Vergilian episode,' be added, 'was a favourite with both poets and 
painters, and no donbt there was many a " den " or " spelunca " iu Prospero's isle.' 

30. opportune] Of course, with the accent on the second syllable. For a long 
list of words ' where the accent is nearer the end than with us,' see Abbott, § 490. 

30. strongst] The contraction hvre and in I, it, 393, is a slight, but noteworthy, 
proof, among others, of the care with which this play is printed. — Ed. 

30. suggestion] DvcB: That is, temptation. See II, i, 316. 

31. Qenius] W. A. Wright: 'In media;val theology, the rational soul is an 
angel, the lowest in the hierarchy for being clothed for a time in the perishing vesture 
of the body. But it is not necessarily an angel of light. It may be a good or evil 
genius, a guardian angel or a fallen spirit, a demon of light or darkness.' — Ediniurgk 
RfvUw, Jnly, 1869, p. 98. 

31, cko] Used in its original meaning, as in Ham.: 'They can well on horse- 
back.' — Capell says that it ' rises from out the spealcer's endeavour to express him- 
self strongly ; " can " is can suggest, a diminutive hebraism.' — Keichtley : Af it is 
difficult to make any good sense here of ' can ' alone,' we should perhaps read ' can 
makt' ot'canfiw,' making 'Genius' ■ trisyllable, and the line of sin feet. 

34. founderd] <0f all other sorances, Foundering is soonest got, and bardiyesl 

cured [it] commeth when a horse is heated, being in bis grease and very fat, 

and taketb thereon a suddaine cold which striketb downe into his legs, and taking 
■way the vse and feeling thereof. The stgne to know it is, the horse cannot go, but 
wil stand cripling with al his foure legs together.' — Topsell, Tic Hist. 0/ Fmre-fooled 
Beaiti, 1 60S, p. 4<K>. 
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Or Night kept chain'd below. 35 

Pro. Fairely fpoke ; 
Sit then, and talke with her, flie is thine owne ; 
What Ariell; my induftrious feruat Ariell. EtUer Ariell. 

Ar. What would my potent mafter? here I am. 

/V(j. Thou, and thy meaner fellowes, your laft feruice 40 

Did worthily performe,' and I mull vfe you 
In fuch another tricke; goe bring the rabble 
(Ore whom I giue thee powre) here, to this place : 
Incite them to quicke motion, for I mufl: 

Beftow vpon the eyes of this yong couple 45 

Some vanity of mine Art : it is my promife, 
And they expeft it from me. 

Ar. Prefently ? 

/Vtf. I .' with a twincke. 

Ar. Before you can fay come, and goe, 50 

And breathe twice ; and cry, fo, fo •• 
Each one tripping on his Toe, 
Will be here with mop, and mowe. 
Doe you loue me Mafter ? no ? 

Pro. Dearely, my delicate ArUU: doe not approach 55 

Till thou do'ft heare me call. 

Ar, Well.- I conceiue. Exit. 

Pro. Looke thou be true; doe not giue dalliance 
Too much the raigne : the ftrongeft oathes, are ftraw 
To th'fire ith' blood.* be more abftenious, 60 

36. Fairefy'\ Miat fairly Hm. 'TU 54- Mafter f «o^] maatr, nmot N. 

fairly Ktly, Croslaod {^Alhm. Aug. '70). 

38-57. Aa an aaid«. Cap. ns/] ne. Rowe i. Cap. Steer. 

39. Scene II. Pope + . Mai. Var. Knl. 

43. f<W] i'flw EUe. S7- «'f//.]fr«//Steev.Var.CoU. WiU^ 

46. vamty'\ rarity Walker. Rowe el cet. 

47. frem-\for Y^. S9- raignt\ rein F,. 

60. aiftmunts} F,. 

38. What] Simplj' a mode of calling, not necessaiil; or impatience, like Shytock't 
' What, Jessica.' 

42. rabble] This is not used alightingly of the band of lesser spirits, bat simply 
in the sense which Colgrave gives to ' Tai, A hcape, a pie, a bundle ; a deale, sort, 
«bMe, compame, troupe.' — Ed. 

46. vanity] Steevens: That is, an illusion. So, in the romance o( Bmare, 'The 
emperonr sayde on hygh. Sertes, thys ys a fayry, Or ellys a vanyti.' — [Ritsoa's 
SamoHcttt, ii, 3oS, ap. Dyce]. 
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Or elfe good night your vow, 6i 

Fer. I warrant you, Sir, 
The white cold virgin Snow, vpon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my Liuer. 

Pro. Well. 65 

Now come my Ariell, bring a Corolary, 
Rather then want a Spirit ; appear, & pertly. Soft mufick. 
No tongue .- all eyes : be filent. Enter Iris. 68 

64. ardour^ ardoari F^, Rowe i. 66, 67. Corolary. ..pcrlly'\ inholt arr^ 
66,67, Corolary... want a Sfirif^ choir ...presently Wilson. 

af Lares. ..viantoK spirits Bulloch. 67, Scene III. A masque. Pope + . 

68. [To Ferdinand. Theob. 

63. 64. facMt . . . Liuer] Cafell : This seems to be the convene of a phyncal 
maxim which the poet might read in Sir Thomai Elyot's Castle of Health .• ' Here it 
to be DoCed that the heat of the heart ma; vanquish the colde of the liver.' — ed. 161O. 

66. Corolary] Heath : That is, bring more spirits than are sufficient r»ther than 
want one.— StEEVENS : See Cotgrave: 'Corolaire: A Corollarie; a surpluiage, onet- 
plus, addition to, vantage aboue measure,' Slc. 

65. No tongue] Johnson : Those who are present al incaotaCions are obligad to 
be strictly silent, ' else,' as we are afterwards told, ' the spell is marr'd.' 

68. Enter, &c.] Capell: This masque was written in compliance with fashion, 
the time swarming with tbem (witness the works of Jonson, which in manner are 
sunk by them) aod against the grain seemingly, being weak throughout, faulty in 
rimes, and faulty in its mylholt^y ; matters not within the province of Ceres, such as 
'sheep' and ' vines,' are attributed to her tiotb in the speech of Iris and the ill-nming 
song; and, were modems follow'd in Some of the speech's rtnAings, Jlini:ers likewise, 
it's "pioned' and 'tilled' being in them,— /imijfi/ and tulip' d. Tlie propriety of 
other matters that follow, — as the ' broom-groves ' thai yield a ' shadow ' for walking 
in; the ' pole dipt vineyard' (once iinagin'd a hop-ground) and Ihe 'sea-mai^e. 
Sterile, and rocky bard ' for Ceres lo ■ air ' herself, — is past the editor's fathoming, and 
must be left by him to heads of more reach. — Hartley Coleridge {Margin, ii, 
132) ; There is not much either of melody or meaning in (his masi|uc. Frospero, 
when his spell enforced attendance of the spirits, should have furnished them with 
smoother couplets and sager discourse. But perhaps it is as good as the masques in 
which the queen and her ladies performed, and lo have made it better would have been 
disloyal emulation. There are lines in it, too, which smack of the poet. Iris, in her 
invocation lo Ceres, is delightfully agricultural, the secotid verse is a harvest in itself. 
The third might have been written on Latrigg before it was ploughed. In annouQcing 
herself as at ooce the bow aod the messenger of Juno, she slips into the common con- 
fusion of mytholt^y, which scarce any of the ancients, save Efomer. have wholly 
avoided. Shakespeare roanifestty turns the Heathen Deities into the elementary 
powers, resolving the Greek anthroiiomorphism into its first principles. Ceres is the 
earth, — Hense [Antiiet, &c. p. 483I : The masque of the goddesses in Tie Tempest 
is pre-eminent for its lyric beauty. Here in this comedy also the poet remained faith- 
ful lo that lyric feeling which in all his creations breaks forth so richly, so gracefully, 
so penetratingly, and so strikingly. Herein Shakespeare resembles (he antique drama- 
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Ir. Ceres, moft bounteous Lady, thy rich Leas 
Of Wheate, Rye, Barley, Fetches, Oates and Peafe ; 70 

Thy Turphie-Mountaines, where Hue nibling Shcepe, 
\nd fiat Medes thetchd with Stouer, them to keepe : 72 

69. tky\ the Ff, Rowe. 72. Ihtlchd iwCi] Ff, Rowe i. laiih 

70. Fetchef^ vetches Cap. Ikatck'd Han. 

71. Tlwj^AiV] /H//f Anon. (ap. Grey). Slouer\ clover K, MS (ap. Hal.). 

tisis The Greek and Latin dramatists, with a true discernment of style, have 

avoided prose throughout ; Shakespeare has purposely employed prose io tliose scenei. 
wncrein the tone of realism and the lequiremenls of his characters have demanded 
il ; but that prosaic, poverty-Blriclten starvation whereunder in later times whole 
dramas have been written in prose throughout, he never felt, and would have scorned 
to feel it; it has been noticed that even Caliban speaks in verse, and some passai^ea 
are in verae even in The Merry Wives. In that sensitiveness 10 the needs of slvle 
>¥hfreby he adapts verse to situation, he is comparable to the ancients. The Cam- 
bridge Editors suggest (see note On line 168) that this Masque was not composed 
by Shakesjieare ; and FleaY (Sh. Manual, p, 54) cites the Suggestion, withoul dis- 
sent. ' Bui,' says Stokes (p. 163), ' it may be pointed out that lines [05-107, which 
refer to the main plot, seem to fil in so naturally that this supposition is Improbable ; 
especially if we remember what Mr Fleay hat himself said (in his Canons for llie 
Use of Metrical Tests, Neia Sh, See. TVatts, 1874, ii, 314), " In such cases as the 
Masque in The Tempest, &c., a different rhyming treatment was clearly adopted 
deliberately beforehand, in order to differenliate this part of the work from the 
rest." ' — Subsequently, in his Lift and Wbri 0/ Sh., Fleay is more explicit in his 
belief as to Ibe authorship. ' The lines,' he observes (p. 249J, ' forming the Masque 
are palpably an addition, probably made by Beaumont for the Court performance 
before tbe Prince, the Princess Elizabeth, and the Pnlaline in 1612-131 or else before 
Ihe King on ist November, 1612 {The IVititer's Tale being acted on 5tb November). 
This addition consists only of the heroics, 11. 69-lt7, 144-155; the mythological per 
sonages in the original play having acted in dumb show. In the stage -direcdont 
(1. 81) of the dumb show "Juno descends"; in the lexl of the added verse I. 114, 
she " comes," and Ceres "knows her by her gait." ' [See also Fleay's note, I. 155.] 
70. Fetches] W. A. Wright : As thus spelt i( is still the common provincial pro- 
nunciation of the word. In the Authorised Version of Isaiah xxviii, 25, 37 ; and in 
Ezei. iv, 9, it is spell //f.*«. In Chaucer, Trailus and Crtssida, iii, S87, we have 
the spelling as in the Folio. 

72. thetched] W. A. Wright; Compare tbe spelling of thresh and thrash. 

Ti. Stouer] Steevens: This signifies, in Cambridgeshire and other counties, hay 
made of coarse, rank grass, such as even cows will not eat while it is green. ' .Stover' 
is also used as thatch for cart-lodges and otber buildings (bat deserve but rude and 
cheap coverings. So in Drayton's Polyolbion, xxv, 145 : ' To draw out Sedge and 
Reed, for Thatch and Stover fit.' — Nares: Fodder and provision of all sorts for 
cattle; from eilimers, law-term, which is so explained in (he Law Dicdonaries. Both 
are derived from esteirvier, in the Old Fremli, defined by Roquefort ; ' Convenancc, 
nicessitf , provision de toul ce qui est nfcessaire, — Diclionn. di la Lattgue Kmn. — 
W. A. WkkjHT : This is the term now applied to (he coarser hay made of clovin' and 
artificial grasses, which is kept for the winter feed of cattle. But in Sbaketpeare'l 
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Thy bankes with pioned, and twilled brims 73 

73. bankes\ becks S. Verges. 73. twiUeJ'\ tultp'd Rowe + , V«r.'73. 

pioned\ pionitd Theob. ii, Warb. Hlliii Holt, Cap. CoU. ii (MS), Sing. ii. 

Jobos. /fdniri^ Steev.'93, Hal. fansits /i7in/ He>th,S(eev.'93, Raoa. Wb. Dyce 

pied Bailey. peoniJ Dyce ii, iii. ii, Ui, Coll. iii. Rife. vnUoui'J Jervia. 

Huds. Kily. ftMj(,rfl'F.M.i(ap. H»l.). 

time tbe artificial grasses were not tcaovn id Lngland, and were not introduce'l till 
about ibe middle of (be sevesleentb ceolury. In Cambrtt^esbire 1 am informed (bat 
hay made in tbis manner is doI called ' stover ' till the seeds bave been tbrcsbed out. 
In the sixteenth century the word was apparently used to denote any kind of winter 
fodder except grass hay. For instance, in Tusser's Five Hundred Paints of Cood 
Husbandry, we iind, ' Tbresb barlie as yet, but as need shall rei]uire, fresb Ihreslied 
for stouer, thy cattle desire.' — [p. 44, ed. 1614]. And again, ' .Seme Rye-straw out 
tirst, then wbeat-straui and pease, (lien Oat -si raw and Barly, then hay if ye please: 
But aenie tlicm with Ilay, while ihe Straw stouer last, then loue tbey no straw, they 
hod rather to fast.' — [p. 49, ed. 1614]. ' Stover ' is enumerated by Ray among the 
South- and East-Country words as used in Essex, and is to be found In Moor's 
Sugoik ifflr,/! and Forby'a Vocabulary of East Anglia. 

73. bankes • . . pioned . . . twilled] The Textual Notes will show bow this agri- 
cultural phrase, from our lack of ^icullurai knowledge, has turned its halcyon beak 
to every gale and vary of the critics, ' Twilled ' became tulip' d at the very start, held 
its own for a while, and then disappeared imtil it emerged for one gaudy night in the 
Variorum of 1773. ' Pioned ' had a little longer life, but, 1 suspect, only because 
RowE, Pope, and Hanmer, supposing that it meant peonitd, thought it also spell 
peenied. Holt was the earliest to attempt any rational emeadation of ' twilled ' or 
any definition of ' pioned,' His note, in substance, reads ; ' Here is evidently only an 
error of the press, which is easily rectified by throwing out tbe id, and reading tilled : 
the poet meant only to show the fertility of the banks of rivers, and the cause of that 
fertility, there being "pioned," i, e. IreneA'd or dug, and "tilled " or manured; in 
opposition to the barrenness of the sea-shore, which he a little atler calls " sea-marge, 
iterile and rocky-hard," ' Tbis emendation has not lacked applause. It either antici- 
pales, or is anticipated by, Colliers MS,— Next follows Heath ; • ■• Twilled," though 
evidently corrupt, suggests the true word, to wit, lillied. That lillies grow on tbe 
banks of rivers we have Milton's authority in his Arcades, v, 97.' This emendation 
has met with more ajiproval than any other ; and, indeed, so heartily did it accord 
with Steevens'S sense of the ' fitness of things." thai, as elsewhere observed (I, i, 
13), he forgot to mention the name of its author; he found a corroboration of lilied 
in Ihe fact that the water-lily Is mentioned as a preserver of chastity by Pliny, 
xxvi, 10 [ii, p, 256, Holland's trans.], and by Fenlon, in his Seerete Wonders of 
iValure, 1569 ; in confirmation of bis read log /run i>i/ (which he ascribes to Hanmer. 
and has thereby misled later editors) be cites Lyte's Herbal (on the information of 
ToUelt) to the eflect that one kind ai peenie ' some call Mayden or Vit^in Peonie ' [p, 
338, ed. 1578]. 'In Ovid's Banquet of Sense, by Chapman, 1625, 1 meet,' con 
tinues Steevens. ' with a stanza in which taiiUpants are enumerated among flowers : 
" Immortal amaranth, white aphrodill. And cup-like twill-pants slrew'd in Bacchus' 
bowers," If twUlhe the ancient name of any flower, tbe old reading "pioned " and 
"twilled" may stand.' [' Twill -pant.' says W. A. Wright, ' is merely a corruption of 
" tolipaot,' a tulip.'] Dr Johnson, by the way, had given np the line in despair and 
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[73. pioned, «nd twilled brirosj 

confessed ihat he did not undeiEtand v., uid CaPKLL, aIsu. made Ibe same coofessioii 
in bis note (see line 6g} on the whole masque, — At this stage of tbe discussion, as liie 
fiist vindicator of Ihe Folio, Henlev appears, (whom Dyce pronounces ' the most pro 
voicing of all tbe anoolalors on Shakespeare.'] His Dole is substantially as follows: 
' Can the word pionitd anywhere be found ? On tbe banks of what Hveis do ftoniei 
grow? Or can rtfj' and tbe AViW be (he produce of "j^oi^ April" ? Or whence 
can it be gathered that Iris here is at all speaking of Ihe banks of a river? and, as 
the bank in question is tbe property, not of a water- n > mph, but of Ceres, is il not to 
be considered as on object of her own care? Hither the goddess of husHandr} 11 
represented as resorting, because at tbe approach of spring it becomes neceswry to 
repair the banks (or mounds) of the ^al meads, whose gra&s, not only shooting over, 
but being more succulent tbon that of tlie turfy mountaim, noukl, for want of pre- 
caution, be devoured, and so the intended slcver (hay or ■aiinter ketp'), with which 
these meads are proleptically described as thatched, be lost. — The giving way and 
caving io of the brims of those banks, occasioned by the beats, rains, and frosts of 
Ihe preceding year, are made good by opening the trenches from »licnce the banks 
themselves were at first raised, and facing them up atresh with tbe mire those trenches 
contain. This being done, the britas of She banks aie, in tbe poet's language, " pioned 
and twilled." Warton, in a note on Cumus, cited a passage in which pioners are 
explained to be digf^trs (rather trenchers), and Steevens mentions Spenser and tbe 
author of Mu/easses as both using /io«i>i^ for dij^^ing. "Twilled" is obviously 
formed from the French toui'/Zrr, whicb Cotgiave intetiirels "filthily to mix or mingle; 
confound or shuffle together ; bedurt ; begrime ; besmear," — significations that confirm 
tbe explanadon here given.— This " bank with pioned and twilled brims " is described 
as " trimmed, at the behest of Ceres, by spongy April, ■;i/i!k ffmaers, to make cold 
nymphs chaste crowns," These flowers were neither /jonicj nor lilies, for they nevef 
lilow at this season, but " lady-smocks all silver- white," which, during this humid 
month, start up in abundance on such banks,' [This interpretation is adopted sub- 
stantially by Jephson, and by D. Morris, and by Rev. John HtJNTER, also, in so far 
fls he says that the phrase refers ' not to flowers, but to tbe forro of the banks.' This 
note, tlie best that Henley ever wrote, stirred Steevens, not to a defense of his own 
interpretation, but to abuse of (he plaintiff, and his scorn (in which, in his blind wratb, 
he involves poor Shakespeare himself) is so cutting end so neat Ihat it must not be for- 
gotten. It is as follows; "Mr Henley's note contends for Small proprieties, and 
abounds with minute observation. But that Shakespeare was no diligent botanist 
may be ascertained from his erroneous descriptions of a anoslip (in The Tempest and 
Cymbeline), for wlio ever heard it characterised as a itll-ihapcd How cr, or could allow 
the drops at thf bottom of il to be of a crimson hue ? With equal carelessness, or 
want of informalion, in The Winter's Tale he enumerates " lilies at all kinds" among 
tbe children of tbe spring, and as comem|)oraries of tbe daRbdil, the primrose, and 
the violet; and in bis celebrated song (one stanza of which is introduced at tbe begin- 
ning of Act IV of Mtas.for Meas.) he talks ai pinks " that April wears," It might 
be added (if we must speak by the card) that wherever there is a bank there is a 
ditch; where there is a ditch there may be water; and where there is water the 
aquatic lilies may flourish, whether the bank in question belong! to a river or a field. 
— These are petty remarks, but they are ottaaioned by fHtly cavils. — It was enough 
tor our author that peonies and lilies were well-known flowers, and he placed them on 
any bank, and produced them in any of the genial months ihat particularly suited bi^ 
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puipose. He who tus confounded the customi of ditfereat ngeg and oationt, might 
easily confound the produce of the kmods. — Thai his documeoU, </r Ri Sustica, 
were more exact is equally improbable. He regarded objects of Agricullute, &c. ia 
the grose, and little thought, when he meaat to bestow some omanienlal epithet on 
the banks appropriated to a goddess, that a future critic would wish him to say their 
irims were filthily mixed or mingUd, confounded, or shuffled together, bedirted, be- 
grimed, and besmtared. Mr Henley, however, has not yet proved the existence of 
the deriTalive, which he labouis t6 introduce as ao English word ; oor will the loven 
of elegant description wish him much success in the attempt. UncoDvinced, there- 
fore, by bis strictures, I shall not exclude a border of flowers to make room fur the 
graces of the spade, or what Mr Pope, in his Duncied, has styled " the majesty of 
mud." '] — As far as the critics of the Varionim Editions are concerned, BtbWELL 
closed the discussion. He slates that ' an anonymous correspondent suggested to Mr 
Malone thai " twilled brims " meant banks fringed with thickly-matted grass, resem- 
bling the stuff called twilled cloth. Mr Boaden baa observed to me that Mr Steevena 
might [have cited in opposition to Henley] Bacon's Essay on Gardens, where, in an 
enumeration of the flowers which are in season at different periods of the year, we 
6nd : "In April follow the double white violet j the wall -flower ; the stock -gilly- 
flower; the cowslip; flower-de-luces; and lilie: of all natures; rosemary flowers; 
the tulipa; the double feony," &c.' — CkOtT [Annotations, &c. p, I): Thai is, lev- 
elled en parterre ; to twill is a term in weaving lo raise the warp above the woof, lo 
produce a flgure, as in diaper-work : ^April comes with his back and bill. To raise a 
flower on every bill.' — Knight upholds Henley in asking whether the banks of a 
river were meant at all, and pronounces Sleevens's assertion that Shakespeare was no 
' mUuralist ' [jiV] to be ' utterly without foundation.' and then continues : * It is manifest 
that the banks of a river are not meant. The address is to Ceres. Her rich leas, her 
turfy mountains, her flat meads precede the mention of her banks. The " banks " 
are the artificial mounds by which the flat meads and Ihe rich leas are divided ; nr 
they are the natural ridges in grove and grasaplol, which Shakespeare has himself 
described as the home of the wild thyme and the violet. Spongy A])ril betrims these 
banks, at the command of Ceres, not with peonies and lilies. — ^not with the flowers 
of the garden and the flowers of the valley, — but with her own pretty hedge-flowers. 
.... Any one who has seen the operation of banking and ditching in the early Spring, 
so essential to the proper drainage of land, must recognise the propriety of Shake- 
speare's epithets. He was a practical farmer ; he saw the poetry even of the hum- 
blest worki of husbandry.' — Collier (ed. i) follows the Folio, and 'cannot discover 
any u 11 intelligibility in it, taking " pioned " as dug, and " twilled " as ridged, or made 
up in ridges, a sense it yet bears with some kinds of linen.' In his ed. ii Collier fol- 
lowed his MS ; in his ed, iii, he followed Heath. — Halliwell adopts ' p/onied, 
covered with the peony, a verb formed similarly to Warlon's [jiV] lillifd ; and 
"twilled." Interwoven with flowers; at the same time admitting that after a carefid 
perusal of all that I have met with on this diflicult passage, I am neither satisfied 
with any of the explanations of the critics nor perfectly with my own.' — STAUNro.v 
prefers the reading and inlerpretalion of Slecvens to that of any other, hut docs not 
think it desirable to alter the old text.— C. W. BiNGHAM (jV: &■ Qu. 3d S. iii, p. 438, 
1S63) : Mr Bentham, one of Ihe highest botanical authorities of our day, says of the 
Pieny.- 'Not indigenous to Britain, but appears to have been naturalised in the 
(ocky clefts of the " Sleep Holme " island in the Severn.' If it grew wild any- 
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[73- pioned, and twUled brims] 
nbere elie in Britain, which ii doea not. It noutd not be on the brim of river banks, 
but in hilly districts, as it does throughout Southern Europe and Central Asia. — 
Grant White : In the text of the Folio ' pioned ' may mean dug., and ' twilled," 
ridgfd; and were this line Only involved, these words, being So eiplained, should 
stand. Bui dog and ridged bosks caonol ' make cold nymphs chaste ctowns ' ; for 
these we must go to pionied and lillied banks. [DvcE, in both of his last two edi- 
tions, quotes this remark with approval.] — Keightlev {_Exp. 216) ; ' Batiks ' may be 
either the mai^os of streams or hillocks, or slight elevations of land ; but ' brims,' 
which can onjy be the edges or marEios of hollows, shows that it is the fonner that 
is meant. ' Pioned ' seems to be a word of Shakespeare's own creation ; for. linding 
tbe word fionecr in common use and pyonings, — a word of Spenser's coinage, — in 
the Faerie Queeitt (ii, 10, 63), signifying defences, the "ork of pioneers, ne thought 

himself at liberty to form a verb pioa My own opinion is, that the sense which 

Shakespeare gave to bis ' ptoned ' nas fenced, and that ' twilled ' was a prmter's error, 
[Id tbe change (0 willma'd Keigbtley was, nnconsciously, doubtless, anticipated by 
Jervis.]— T. S. BAVNtis {Edin. Rev. Oct. 1872) : • The chief difficulty lies in the 
word " pioned," and we bad long fell that tbe solution must be looked lor in tlte local 
DK of the term. We could not but believe that there must be some flower, most 
probably a water-flower or one living in marshy ground, that was provini:ially known 
■s a peony. In confirmation of this view, we were informed some time since by a 
dei^yTiian who was for many years incumbent of a parish in tbe nortliem part of the 
county, that peony is the name given in Warwi Ashire to the marsh marygold. Know- 
ing that be bad long resided in the neighbourhood of Stratford, taking an active 
interest in country life, we asked him if there was any wild flower that tbe coun- 
try people called a peony, and he promptly answered that there was, and it soon 
appeared from the description that it must be the marsh marygold. Here was al last 
a ray of light. And on a little reflection it was not dlBicult to see why the name of 
(he peony should have been transferred to the marsh marygold. Tbe flowers, though 
differing in colour, have a remarkable similarity in general growth and shape, espe- 
cially in the eariy stage, when the fully-fonned bud is ripe for blowing. The buds 
of both present tbe unusual appearance of perfectly rounded globes or spheres at the 
extremity of a thick leafless stalk, the sepals being finnly lodged or folded together 

over the substance of tbe flower into a bud as round as a marble This globular 

bud is so distinctive in the marsh mangold that it has been seized on as a ground of 

naming the flower In many parts of England they are called bids, or, from the 

size of the flower, horse-blobs, tM being an archaic word for rounded knob; only 
another form, in fact, of ileh, an older term for foam-bell or water- Imbble. Thus, 
water-blobs is a local name for walrr-lilies, on account of the rounded, cup-like shape 
of the bud. In the same way, tlie marsh marygold is locally the horse-blob. .... We 
may be sure that tbe marsh marygold had often caught Shakespeare's eye, and it is 
csactly the flower which [the present line from The Ttrnp-sl^ viewed in relation to 
the whole context, requires in ordor to make tbe meaning complete. It haunts the 
watery margins as the constant associate of reeds and rushes, blooms in " spongy 
April," and in common with other water-flowcis is twined with sedge " to make cold 
nymphs chaste crowns." With regard to the form of the word, as in the First Folio, 
Shakespeare writes it as it was univeisally pronounced among those who used it. In 
'he midland and western counties the peony is a great favourite in rustic gardens, and 
is looked upon as an important element of floral decoration in all rural festivities. 
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especially at WhitsuDtide, school -feasts, and club-walkingi. And we can certify 
Irom penonal experience that in these districts the word is pronotmced as Sbalce- 
speare spells it, pi-o^nj', with a strong emphasis od the lim syllable and the full Eng- 
lish sound of the vowel, as though it were spelt pye-o-oy. — The other obscure and 
disputed word ' twilled ' may be disposed of more rapidly. Taiilli is giTen by Halli- 
wcU as an older provincial word for reeds, and it was applied like quills to the serriird 
rustling sedges of river reaches and maishy levels. The word Is, indeed, still retained 
in its secondary application, being commercially used to denote the tinted or rib-lilte 
>9ect produced on various fabrics by a kind of ridged or corded weaving. Twilled 
cloth might equally be described as reeded dotb, — cloth channelled or furrowed in a 
reed -like manner. "Twilled" is, therefore, the very word to describe the crowded 
sedges in the shallower reaches of the Avon as it winds round Stratford. It was, 
indeed, while watching the masses of waving sedge cutting the water-line of the 
Avon, not fu from Stratford Church, that we tirst felt the peculiar force and signif- 
icance of the epithet. And although the season was too far advanced for the reeds to 
be brightened by the flowers of the marsh marygold, the plant was abundant enough 
to glorify the banks in the early spring. The whole line, therefore, gives a vivid and 
tnilhful picture of what is roost characteristic of watery margins at that period of the 
year.' f Hudson, PhIlU^tts, and DeightoN accept this interpretation of Baynes,] 
W. A. Wright, in answer to Baynes's assertion, on the authority of Halliwell, that 
* twills ' means rteds, and hence sedges, replies : ' But Halliwell, following Ray, gives 
' Twills' as enuivalent to 'quills, re?ds,' for winding yam. By the common inter- 
change of t and i sounds, as in (witch and quitch, twill and qaiit, ' twill ' is aiKMher 
form of fuiH, but there is no authority for going further and saying that it means mi/, 
the name of a plant. Indeed, it is questionable whether these two participles are 
derived from the names of flowers or plants at all, for after they are employed to 
describe the brims of Ceres' banks, these brims are said to be betrimmed by ' spongy 
April ' ; so that ' pioned and twilled ' would appear to be descriptive of the banks 
before they are ornamented with flowers. [Hereupon Wright refers to the explana- 
tions of Henley end others given above, and concludes] ; It seems quite possible that 
■ pioned and twilled ' may be terms which describe some operations in agriculture, and 
therefore in the absence of any ahsolntely certain conjectural emendation they are 
retained in the [i. e. Wright's] text.— In JV. &• Qu. (5th S. viii, 385, 1S77) E. E. 
F. criticises Prof. Baynes's statement that the peony is the marsh marygold. ' I do 
not,' he saj-s, ' for one moment doubt the writer's good faith ; hut in a matter of 80 
much importance we want (0 be ahsolntely and perfectly sure. Many years ago I 
knew South Warwickshire well, and took a great interest in botany and in provincial- 
isms, but I do not remember that the marsh marygold was called by any MJicr name 
than Aarsf-blci and laater-blsb. On the other hand, the common garden peony was 
called "piSnut." ' — To the same effect J. T. Burgees writes lo the same periodical 
(5th S. ix, p. 405, 1878) that he has ' never heard the term piony applied to the marsh 
mar^old (Callka patuslris), or found anyone who had. The marsh marygold is the 
"winking marybuds" of Shakt-^peare, and Is known as May-blobs, water-blobs, and 
Moll-blobs. " Pioned " is the pied, parti-coloured, or variegated edges of the twilled 
or ribbed hanks.' — For this latter interpretation he was arraigned by Dr NicHoi.. 
SON (5th S. X, p. 3, 1878), whose own interpretation (mauily Henley's) is ns follows : 
'The " pioned and twilled brims" mean the dug and grimy edges (o" upper edgesj 
of the banks of Ceres. If the reader objects Co this meaning of " pioned," he cai. 
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tubslitute the French meaning of " small twigged" or bushy hedged .'Spongy 

April betrima these brims so that maidetis, either in the rural pastimes of May or on 
May-day, may be adorned with garlands of thn wtiiCe hawthorn flower. .... Becaute 
April betrims the hedges for this purpose, il does not follow that they are oecessarily 
fit for use in that monlh or before it ends.' — On the same page with this Dole of Nich- 
olson, E. McC, writing from Guernsey, calls attention to the practice of keeping up 
the banks of small streams which wind thnjogh 'flat meads by a sort of waliliii); 
mode of stakes driven iato the earth and intertwined with small branches. "Twilled ' 
will certainty beai the sense of ■wemn ; and may not " pioned " be a local word, now 
disused, allied to, or derived irom, the French fim, a stake ?' — In the same volume 
oi JV. Sr" Qu, p, 424, V. S. Lean follows Henley and Knight in defining 'bank,' 
and interprets the passage as referring to ' the hollow gullies fonned by tbc waler^hed 
scoring the breast of the hill ; which action the prudent owner has supplemented by 

the labour of the pioner or drainer with hie pipes and tiles I derive " pioned," 

then, from this preliminary work of trenching the ground, and " twilled " from Ft. 
luyau (" a pipe, .... canell," Cotgt,), tbtough its Eng. form letmU, a funnel (Chau- 
cer, H. of Fttitti, iii, 559), the laying of which completes the system of drainage.' — 
Brae {RobittsiiK' i EfU. ef Lit. p. 173, Nov. 1878): We ought to see the chaste 
crown of cold nymphs in the graceful and jo^fr foliage that fringes aquatic brims; in 
the rushes, the sedges, the salices, and, above all, in the beautiful and delicate ferns, 
rather tban in the tulips, the lilies, or in the vulgar gariehness of the peony and other 
suggested flaunts, more appropriate to the coronals of Bacchantes than to the modest 
wreaths of chaste nymphs. Ever since the Greeks bestowed upon brakes and fem» 
the distinguishing epithet of Pitrw, winged, those plants have been described in tech- 
nical botany as aiated, pennated, &c. Now pennaled is pinioned, and pinioned dif 
fei» very slightly and very probably from ' pioned,' ^indeed, the two missing letteis 
which constitute the only difference, might be omitted in hasty writing by any one 
My interpretation, then, is that ' pioned ' is a misprint for pinioned, the misprint con- 
sisting in not repeating two letieis already existing in the same word and therefore the 
easier left out. The accompanying characteristic, so far from presenting any difficulty 
to this inteipretation,stroDgly supports it. ' Twilled ' is, in (ncX.^ilM ; and ^1// is not 
only synonymous wilh/iwiffli in its meaning of wing-feather, but it has an extended 
application to the whole family of quiU-stemroed aquatic plants. — sedges, reeds, 
rashes, &c., the first of which is especially named as furnishing crowns for the 
naiads. Thiill a a very common pronunciation of ^il! in many parts of England; 
and, indeed, in some of the northern counties if a petson should send one of the lower 
clais for 'quills' for writing, unless he caled them htitlU he would be scarcely under- 
stood. Moreover, there ts one sense in which ' twill ' survives, even in correct phrase- 
o1<^: a reed or quill for weaving is technically called 'twill,' as maybe found in 
English dictionaries. Thus pinioned and 'twilled' mutiully TOnfirm and support 
e«ch other, combining in appropriateness to the fi:iliage upon the edges of streams. — 
Ray (Norlh Country Words, s. v.) ; 'A tieitl, a flpoole, from quill. In the south they 
call it winding of quitls, because anciently, 1 su|)pose, they wound the yarn upon 
quills for the weavers, tho' now they use reeds. Or else reeds were called quills, as 
in Latin, calami.' Skeat {s. v. twin) says : ' Ray tells us that North E. twill means 
■ spool, and he aistrU that it is a corruption of quill. I doubt tt ; for Swed, dial. 
tviU'a to luni nnud like a spindle, to become entangled, as thread {Rietz> ; Norw^. 
tvUla is to stir milk roimd and round, also to twist into knots, as a thread ; tvila, stk. 
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Which fpungie Aprill, at thy heft betrims ; 

To make cold Nymphes chaft crownes ; & thy broome- 7; 

Whofe fhadow the thfmifled Batchelor loues, (groues ; 

75, 76. broeme-gnma} bnnm groves Han, Warb. Coll ji, iii (MS). Klly, Huds. 



is a twist or koot in a thread. Jkirisl, hoill, huine appear to be closely related words.' 
' '■ Twilled," io Tie Tempest, is yet uoeitplaiued.' [I doubt if there be any corrup- 
tion in this line which calls for chsnge. We bave simply lost the meanings of words 
wbicb were perfectly intelligible to Shakespeare's audience. As agricultural or 
horticultural terms 'pioned' and 'twilled' will be some day, probably, suffideally 
explained to enable us to weave Irom them the chaste crowns for cold Dympbs. Id 
the mean time I see no reason wby we should not accept Henley's interpretation as 
the best means of enabling spungy April, in Emerson's fine phrase, to ' (urn (he sod 
to violet .■—Ed.] 

75. cold Nymphes cfaaBt] Keightley: I bave here transposed the adjectives. We 
are to take 'coid,' as so frequently, in the sense of .iiw/, wbicb agrees welt with Sowers 
growing on tbe edge of a stream, while it seems absurd (o call them 'chaste.' 'Nymphs' 
is evidently rnaidtns ; for if tbe Naiades were meant there would be an article. 

75, 76. broom« -groues] Heath (p. ig) : For what reason [Hanroer altered this 
to ' bronm groves '] I cannot conceive. Ceres was certainly not tbe goddess of the 
woods ; and these very ' broom groves ' seem to be expressly hinted at, in the very 
words of Ceres which fi^liow a little below : ' my bosky acres,' which very properly 
express a broem-braJtt, as it is called. — Steevbns : ■ Broom,' in this place, sig- 
nilies tbe Spartium seopariuvn, of which broon;s are frequently made. Near Gain< 
lingay, in Cambridgeshire, it grows high enough to conceal the tallest cattle as they 
pass through it ; and in places it is cultivated still higher; a circumstance that bad 
escaped my nodce till I was told of it by Professor Martyo, — Mason (p. 9) : In the 
old Scotch song of ' My dady is a canker'd carle,' a lover is placed in a broom-grove ; 
■ But let them say, or let them do, 'Tis a' ane to me ; For he's low down, he's in the 
broom. Is waiting for me.'- — Nares (s. v.) ; As the broom or genista is a low shrub, 
it has been doubled what ' broom. groves ' can be. Perhaps birchen groves may be 
intended. — Collier (ed. ii) : ' Broom ' does not grow up into ' groves ' aod the ' dii- 
mosed bachelor ' sought the deep shadow of tbe ' brown groves ' [according (0 (he 
MS]. — HalliwelL! In Lyte's Herball, 1578, p. 663, two kinds of broom are men- 
tioned : 'the one high and taw le, tbe other lowe and small,' the former 'growetb 
commonly to the length of a long or tawle man.' .... There is a notice in the ancient 
romance of /?uy ef tVarwici, preserved in tbe Auchinleck MS at Edinbm^h, of three 
hundred Saracens being concealed > in a brom Held.' See the Abbotsford Club ed. 
292. ' I could finde with all my heart to sip up a sillybub with him in my father's 
broome pasture.' — Tzeo Lancashire Lmiers, 1640, p. 22z. — Stai;nton : A more 
unhappy alteration [than Hanmer's and Collier's MS] can hardly be conceived, since 
it at once destroys the point of the allusion ; yellow, the Colour of tbe broom, being 
supposed especially congenial to ihe ' lass-lorn and dismissed bachelor.' See Burton, 
Anat. ef Melancholy, Part iii, Sec, 2 ; ' So long as we are wooets, and may kiss and 
coll at our pleasure, nothing is so sweet ; we are in heaven, as we think ; but when 
we are once tied, and have lost our liberty, marriage is an hell ; give me my yeHom 
ioK again.' — KeichtLEV: I have adopted Hanmer's ^niawi, though contrary to my 
mle.as I have met no earlier autboiity for this use of • 'own then Miltci. The poet's 
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(75, 76. broom e-groues] 
word m&y bare been M»ir^ or trim. The broom oever atuim & height to jnUify 
Ihe terming it a ' grove.' I douU if ' grove ' is ever used of any but forest trees. — 
Lkttsom (ap. Dyce, C/ati.): la (be word 'grove' ever applied 10 shrubs by the 
Klizabetban writers? Hanmer's ' brawn grax'cs' bas beeo before the public for more 
than a ceolury, and has been vigorously assailed by men of emlneDl Naming and 
ability, but no instance of this [i. e. of 'grove' applied to shrubs] has b«en produced, 
and therefore I conclude thai none exists. 'File iiotloo of disconsolate lovers betaking 
themselves to groves is common enough in poetry; Shakes^ieare himself has placed 
Romeo in a sycamore grove when Kosalitie was cruel, and we may judge from this 
the sort of grove be would select for young geiillenicn in llie like case. Till it can be 
sbo%vn that a growth of broom may be called a grove, it seems idle to dispute about 
lliehtiglitof the shrub. In Babington's Bolatty'W is said to be 21^ or 3 feet high, and 
(bis is certainly the usaal height (0 which it grows on Ilampstead Heath, though 
occasionally a plant may be found taller ; 1 am lold that in Italy it grows to the height 
of 6 or 7 feel, but that surely is no great matter,— The defences set up for the old 
reading [i^riww- groves] appear to me singularly weak. ' Ceres,' says Heath, ' waa 
certainly not the goddess of the woods.' Very true ; and just as certainly she was 
not the goddess of ' broom -brakes,' or of ' vineyards,' or of ' bosky acres,' or ' lurfy 
mountains,' or 'unshrubb'd downs,' or of 'flowers,' or the 'sea-marge, sterile and 
rocky-bard ' ; all of which Heath has overlooked. It seems that in the present masque 
Ceres appears as the Goddess of Ihe Earth, ^);,u^r?^j. That tins was ihe original cha- 
racter of the Greek goddess is probable from the etymology of her name ; but how 
Shakespeare came So to describe her is a question for those who have studied the Sub. 
ject of his learning. He may have picked up a good deal of out-of-the-way classical 
learning froni JoDson. [Dyce questions this, — h!L>.] 1 think, however, we are war- 
ranted rather in asking why vioods are left out in Ibis passage than why they are 
brought in. — Mason's quotation from the old Scotch song proves nolhing as to brQom- 
graves, for the song merely mentions ' broom.' Mason accordingly is not warranted 
in saying that the ' songstress places her lover in a broom-^Tmv,' As to Halliwell's 
300 Saracens bid in a broom lield, the last word {fi'ld) is surely incompatible with 
graves. Besides, the same thing might happen, and, indeed, has happened, in a lield 
of wheat. In Tht Morning Herald of 4 July, 1861, there is an American account 
of 3000 rebels 'concealed in a thick undergrowth and wheat lields.' This, however, 
would not warrant such a phrase as vihral -grave!. — 1 must confess that Staunton's 
note, with the quotation from Burton's Anatomy, appears to me far more unhappy 
(ban Tlanmcr'a alteration. Shakespeare says nothing of the blossom of the brocMn; 
be only speaks of its ihadow. Shakespeare could not have been guilty of so far- 
fetched an allusion, and such a perversion of language. I know of no passage in 
which the colour ju/Zirui is represented as 'especially congenial to lass-lom bachelors.' 
Still, I am aware of several passages where yellow is mentioned as the colour o( Jeal- 
ousy, hut for the most part with reference to married people, not bachelora; I dare- 
say, however, there are similar allusions to \\« jtaliuty of the unmarried also. Jokes 
aliout yellow hose. Sic. are common enough. But in this [wmsane frirm Tlurton the 
phrase refers neither to jealousy nor (o UDSUcceasfiil love. Surely the context ibowl 
that Aire ' give me my yellow hose again ' means ■ give me my bachelor's days again 
(when I wore yellom iose, — which were once in high fashion, and are still worn by 
4ie boys of Christ's Hospital, — and) when I was kissing and colling my intended, 
and not satiated with a wife.' 
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AC T IV, sc. i.] THE TEMPEST 

Being lafle-lome : thy pole-clipt vineyard, 
And thy Sea-marge ftirriie, and rockey-hard, 

77. pelt-clipl'] palt-clipt Warb. Han. 



77. pole-clipl] Holt, alter crilicisiog Wfttburton's /a/r-f/i/>i', conoludee: 'The 
old reading ia rigbtesi; the poles, and ool tbe vines, being dipt or twin'd round, and 
here used lo show tbat Ihe autbor meant a vineyard properly so called, and not 
apaJier or Wall-Vines.' — Heath auggesls, in opposition lo tbe same emeodation, 
tbat Warburton might have recollected ihat ' dipt ' signifies also pruned, and consC' 
quenlly that (he compound word might here signify that tbe vines by proper pruoiDg 
were trained up to the poles which supported them, [We all know, now, tbat Holt 
is right aod Heath ia wrong ; aa Stbevens righlly says : ■ To clip is lo Iviine round 
or embrace. The poles are clipped or embraced by the vines ' ; but Deleus, as I have 
(bund once before, pinned his faith lo Heatb, wliose interpretation be adopts, and per- 
haps thereby misleada the excellent Schmidt into the definition, in his Ltx.^oi^ pole- 
clipt ' as ' hedged in with poles.'j Steevens adds that ' vineyard ' is ' here used as a 
Irisyllable.'— Allen {Phiia. Sh. Soc. p, 56) ; The line appears to want a syllable. 
Steevens ia for supplying it by pronouncing ' vineyard ' in three syllables — vin-e-yird. 
But this is arbitrary and violent. If an f must be got by archaically accenting some 
iT-niute, it should be looked for at the end of a viord rather than at the end of a ki- 
lobit merely— 1. e. ' po-14 dipt ' should be resorted lo in preference to ' vin-e-yard.' 
But even in this case there is still a choice between the more and less archaic. It is 
true, that poets of the later Old English period did occaaonally accent the final e 
{Maish's Eng. Lit. p. 465 1) but the f-sound prefixed (in the form oi y') to the Past 
Participle was practically much less archaic in many words, because kept in circu- 
lation by Spenser. Even in Ihe ordinary uorbymed dialogue Shakespeare has 
adopted this form — as e. g. in 3 Hen. VI: I, i, 4 ; * Her words yelad with wisdom's 
majesty'; and Steevens himself proposes to read (/01/ IV. I, 206) ' ^^.ymaniled' 
for the ' filtby- mantled ' of F,, To ' yclipt ' there could be still less objection, on the 
score of archaic incongruity, than to any other similar form, inasmuch as — by virtue 
of being at the same time ihe Participle of rtPH Verbs, 'clip' to embrace and the 
every-day ' clip' to call — it was as current and modem as ' loved.' If it should be 
ol^ected, lhat a compositor was not likely to set up ' dipt ' for ' yclipt,' it might be 
answered, that the compositor's ' copy ' was probably the work of a scribe, writing 
from dictation, wbo was as likely to adopt one spelling as another oTwbat, either way, 
had tbe same sound and the same signification. And, finally, when the two readings 
are left, in ihe last resort, to the judgement of the ear, I cannot conceive bow there 
can be the balancing of a moment between them. Read, therefore : Being lBfs-16rni 
thy ^lAs-ycUpt vineyiird. (For Professor Corson has noted (Chaucer's Legende, p. 
xvi), that in Old English poetry Ihe accent usually falls on the last syllable ot tbe 
Present Participle in w^f.)— Abbott, § 487, thus scans these lines : ' Whose shad [ ow 
the I dismiss | ed bache | lor loves. Being j lass-lorn | thy pole | dipt vin | ^-yard. 
.\nd thy I sea-marge, | sterile | and rock | _|'-hard.' 

78. rockey-haid] Brae (Roy. Sec. of Lit. Trans, x. Part iii, p. 499, 18731 '■ IT": 
unwitting intrusion, by Heminge and CondcU, of a hyphen belween these two words 
has caused them ever since to be regarded as a compound adjective attaching lo 'sea- 
marge,' although 'sea-mai^e' has already its own adjective in 'sterile.' If anything 

o show that this intrusion of a hyphen hw. is itself, no authority 
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Where thou thy felfe do'ft ayre, the Queene o'th Skie, 

Whofe watry Arch, and meflenger, am I. 80 

Bids thee leaue thefe, & with her foueraigne grace, luno 

Here on this grafle-plot, in this very place defcetids. 

To come, and fport : here Peacocks flye amaine .■ 

Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertaine. Enter Ceres. 

Cer. Haile, many-coloured Meflenger, that nere 85 

Do'ft difobey the wife oi lupiter: 
Who, with thy faflron wings, vpon my flowres 
Diffufeft hony drops, refrefliing (howres. 
And with each end of thy blew bowe do'ft crowne 
My boskie acres, and my vnftirubd downe, 90 

81, S2. luDO defceDds.] TninEposed to descent. Hal. 
line 1 14, Theob. Judo commences her S3. ktre\ kir Kowe el seq. 

worthy of ihe slightest coosideration, it ia prctented in the same ipeech by the «niilar 
inlnision of a hyphen in 'turphie-mounlains,' where it ought not to be, and by its 
omission a little further on in the compouud phrase ' hony drops,' where it ought lo 
be, and with which it is pnoled in all modern editions. — If, like mountain, ' hard ' 
had a signification as a noun only, and not also another and mere familiar significa- 
tion ai an adjective, then it would long since have be«n received as a Doun, with 
' rocky ' as its qualifying adjective ; and Ihe hyphen would have been no more toler- 
ated in 'rocky-hard' than in ' lurfy-mountains.' — The noun hard is well known in 
nautical phraseology as a jetty or landing-place for boats, and also as an embankment 
for the repair of ships, called a ' careening hard.' — But in this address to Ceres it 
surely means one of those elevated areas or platforms, exposed to the wind, which 
were anciently used for the winnowing of com by flinging it up into the air from 
sieves, so that the chaff might be blown away and the grain fall back upon the rocfy 
hard. Ab such it is peculiarly applicable to Ceres, and explanatory of the phrase 
'where thou thyself dost air.' 

St, 82. Juno descenda] Collier (ed. i) : She was probably let down slowly by 
some machine, and did not reach the stage until Iris and Ceres were concluding their 
speeches, [in Collier's second edition it is slated that s!mi}!y is added by the MS to 
thii Etage-direclion.]— Dyce fed. ii) quotes the foregoing note of Collier, an<i adds : 
'I much doubt if Juno was visible to the audience so soon; in old plays (printed 
from Ihe prompter's copies) stage- directions are very ollen placed prematurely, as 
warnings to the performera to be ready.' 

85, S7. that . . . Who] See II, ii, 12. 

87. saffron wings] Douce: See Phaer's Virgil, .^n., end of Bk IV [Sig. G4, 
ed. 1620]: 'Dame Rainbow down therefore with saffro wings of dropping sheurs, 
^Vhose face a thousand sundry hewes against the sunne deuours, From heauen 
descend in ij came — .' 

90. boskie] Steevf.ns ; That is, woody. ' Bosky acres ' are fields divided from 
each other by hedge-rows. Bjscui is Middle Lat. for viaod. So Milton [Cmnui, 
313] i 'And every bosky bonm from side to side.' Again in Xiiig Bdvard I; * Hale 
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Rich fcarph to my proud earth : why hath thy Queene 91 

Summond me hither, to this fliort gras'd Greene f 

Ir. A contrafl of true Loue, to celebrate, 
And fome donation freely to eftate 
On the bles'd Louers, 95 

Cer. Tell me heauenly Bowe, 
If Venus or her Sonne, as thou do'ftknow, 
Doe now attend the Queene ? fince they did plot 
The meanes, that duskie Dis, my daughter got, 
Her, and her blind-Boyes fcandald company, 100 

I haue forfworne. 

Ir. Of her focietie 
Be not afraid : I met her deitie 
Cutting the clouds towards Papkos : and her Son 
Doue-drawn with her : here thought they to haue done lOj 

Some wanton charme, vpon this Man and Maide, 
Whofe vowes are, that no bed-right Ihall be paid 
Till Hymens Torch be lighted : but in vaine, 
Mar/es hot Minion is retumd againe, 
Her wafpifli headed fonne, has broke his arrowes, 1 10 

92. Jkorl grai'd] Jk6ri grafi d F F^. I07. bed-rigkll btd-riti Steer. H»l 

jhari-grass Rowe ii, Pi^, Theob, Hau. Sing. Dyce, Glo. Sla. Jeph. Klly. 
W»rb. short-grot' dCaW. 109. Maries] Mar's F^ el seq. 

hicn from bence, and in tbis bosky wood Bury his corpse.' [This latter quotalioo 
Oi^Iit lo have shown Stcevens that his definilioD of -woody is wrong; neither Peele 
nor any one else could be guilly of the tautology, ' woody wood ' ; in a note on it in 
King Edward I, Dyce (Peele's Works, i, 175) quotes this present passage in TTu 
Timfisl, as authorising ua to understand ' bosky ' as in the sense of shrubby; and tbis 
evidently correct definition is given by Mureav (iVno Eng. Diet. s. ».), who Says it 
means : ' Consisting of or covered with bashes or underwood ; full of thickets, bushy.' 
Strangely enough, E>yce seems to have forgotten his own definition when be came to 
compile his Glossary ; there he gives not only Steevens's woody as the only definilion 
of ' bosky ' in this passage, bul also Steevens's random remark about hedge.rows, as 
given above. — Ed.] 

94. eatate] "WiaI'm, bestow, settle. For other instances, see Schmidt. 

99. that] For other instances where ' that ' means so thai, see AliBoTT, 5 283. or, 
perha]>s, 5 284, where examples are given of ' that ' implying -wkftt. 

107. bed-right] \V. A. Wright; The Folios do not alwa?-s distinguish between 
\right and n"fe] ; see above, line zo. In the present instance the reading of the Polios 
is preferable. A ' right ' may be paid, bul a ' rite ' must be performed. There is, 
howe»er, groal confusion between the words in old writers. For instance, in Chap- 
man's Bmiy d'Amboi! (Woris, ii, 41); 'Then come my loue. Now pay those Rites 
(o sleepe Thy faire eyes owe him.' 
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Swears he will fiioote no more, but play with Sparrows, 1 1 1 

And be a Boy right out 

Cer. Higheft Queene of State, 
Great luno comes, I know her by her gate. 

lu. How do's my bounteous fifter? goe with me 115 

To blelTe this twaine, that they may profperous be, 
And honourd in their Iffue.' They Sing: 

lu. Honor, riches, marriage, blejjtng, 
Long continuance, and encreafing, 

Hourefy ioyes, be JlUl vpon you, 120 

luno fings her bleffings on you. 
Earths increa/e, foyson plentie, 1 22 

liy Hightft'\ High Vo^^. High'st iDg Rowe. maniage-blefTinE Tlieob. 

C«p. Dyce ii, iii, Cam, Gio. Wrt, Huds. 183. Earths] Cer. Earth'i Tlieoh. el 

114. foft] ffltf Johns, seq. Cer. Earthts Wrt coiij. Kiimear, 

Enler Juno.] Cap. foyion] and toj-ion Ff, Rowe + , 

tlS. marriage, blefTing] marriage ble IT- Cap. Steev, Mai, Var. Dyce ii, iii. tluda, 

114. her gate] Fahmeh took the trouble lo disprove Whallev's innoccni remark 
that the hint for this allusion migbl have been taken from (he ' Divum incoiio Kegina ' 
of Vergil, by showing that a similar phrase was used by Taylor, llie Water jjoct, 

116. prosperous] Mrissner (p. 80, foot-note); Qearly a play upon ihc name 
Pioapero. It behooves the children of Prospero (Ferdinand and Miranda) 10 show 
themselves lo be genuine Proaperos, and be honoured in their issue as fully as Pros- 
pero was honoured in his (in Miranda). The very name Prospero indicates Ihe 
ideal man, one who had been bom under a prosptrous star and had been developed 
onder particularly prosperous conditions. [Can the grief of the judicious be here 
rtstraioed from breaking forth ? — Ed.] 

1Z2, From Theobald's distribution of speeches, whereby Ceres sings the rest of 
this song, and which has here been universally followed. Holt [p. 73) dissents on 
the score that there might have been only one voice in the stage company capable of 
singing this song; that it was not inappropriate for Juno, as the highest queen, to pro 
Dounce Ihe blessings which Ceres had bestowed ; and, lastly, that we might quite a* 
properly introduce Bacchus, Vertumnus, Flora, and Pomona as speaking their partic- 
ular shares of (he benediction. I doubt if sufficient weight has been given lo the two 
latter reasons specified by Holt. In addition, the stage- direction says, ' 73^ sing,' — Ed. 

112. foy»on] Collier : The conjunction and added by F^ is not only quite need- 
less, but gives the measure a ji^ng turn, in all probability intended by tbe poet to be 
avoided. [' Which is exactly what the absence of the conjunction does,' saj-s Dyce. 
To modem ears this line lacks a syllable. The Teilual Notes show how the syllable 
has been supplied in the Folios, Abrott, § 484, suggests that the time of a second 
syllable is to be found in the long vowels of Ihe second syllable of ■ vacTKisi; and tbui 
divides the line : ' Earth's in \ irtoM, \ foison | plenty.' Allen, and W. A, Weight 
decide that it is found in a dissyllabic pronunciation of ' Earth's,' which Allen would 
find in a resolution of the two vowels at the beginning ; larih's ; and Wright in the 
addition of a Towel sound to the i at (he end ; earth'fs, for which he has the ana1<^^ 
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Barnes, and Garners, neuer empty. I23 

Vines, with clujlring bunches growing, 
Hants, with goodly burthen bowing : 1 25 

Spring come to you at the farthejl. 
In the very end of Harueft. 
Scarcity and want Jhall Jhun you, 
Ceres blejjing fo is on you. 
Fer. This is a moft maieflicke vifion, and 130 

Harmonious charmingly : may I be bold 

las, axtf*] F,. ...atfartkfst'D. Wilson. 

Iz6. Spring] Rain Coll. MS. 131. charmingly] charming !ay Han. 

Spring. ..at the farthell] Offtfrittg charming Lays Warb. 

of Mid. N. D. II, i, 7 1 ' Swifter than tbe moon's sphere.' And IV, i, loi. u it 
btands in Q, : ' Trippe we aAer nights shade.' And Lae^s Lab. L. V, ii, 332 : ■ To 
■how his teeth as white as whale's bone.' \Vliai is, to me, hostile to both of these- latler 
solutions of the difficulty is that Ihey make Ihe noun ' increase ' a trochee, whereas 
ShalcespeBre always, / thini, makes it an iamb. The same ohjeclion may be urged 
against ' Earth's rich increase,' a conjecture by ' Jacob.' recorded in Ihe Third Cam- 
bridge Edition. Wherefore it seems to me that the simplest way is 10 accept [he and 
of the Folios.— Ed,] 

iz6. Spring] Staunton: Seethe Faerie Qutent,lU, ii, v. 'There is continuall 
spring, and harvest there Continuall, both meeting at one time,' See also Amot ix, I j : 
' Behold, the days come, saith Ihe Lord, that Ihe plowmao shall overtake the reaper, 
and the treader of grapes him that soweth seed.'— Keight lev : No one ever has 
made, or con make, sense of this. The fact is, as the context plainly shows, Ihal tbe 
poet's word was Shall. With this simple change the whole passage becomes clear 
and grammatical, and forms a parallel to the fairy- blessing at Ihe end of Mid. N. D. 
— Mrs Kemgle (p. 150) : I think the passage simply means that spring shall rapi.dly 
succeed autumn, leaving the dreary winter out of the calendar, a blessing Shakespeare 
has borrowed from that proclaimed to the Jews in that wonderful and awful chapter 
of promises and threats, the 26th of Leviticus : 'And your Ibresbing shall reach unto 
tbe vintage, and the vintage shall reach unto the sowing lime,' From the same chap- 
ter he lakes the words ' Earth's increase.' .... It is impossible to read his plays atten- 
tively without perceiving that his mind was absolutely imbued with the style at 
thought and expression of our Bible, And, strange to say, an intimate fumiliarili 
with the peculiar charade rislics of its language is infinitely more perceptible in his 
profane (not lo use the word in any hut its technical sense) plays than in the great 
sacred epic of our English tongue, the Paradise Lost, whose learned author bad 
assuredly the Bible in his heart, but so great a store of Greek, Latin, and Italian lore 
in bis head that, though Ihe subject of his poem is purely biblical, tbe style seldom. 
if ever, recalls thai of Ihe Bible. 

131. charmingly} Hadmer's and Warburton's emendalions died early of 
huinition, living only long enough lo suggest • Harmonious: charmingly!' to Holt, 
and < Harmoniously charming ' to SteeveNs. Stauhton, with tmth, says thai 
'charmingly' here imports magically, not delighlfiilly. — F,d. 
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To thinke thefe fpirits ? 132 

Pro. Spirits, which by mine Art 
I haue from their confiaes call'd to enaft 
My prefent fancies. 135 

Fer. Let me liue here euer, 
So rare a wondred Father, and a wife 137 

134. from tktir'\ from all their Ff, father teise Su. 
Row^ Pope, Han. 137. aa/i] Ff, CoU.i, Hil.Wh. Dyce 

ta en<i/l] V enaa P<^, Han. i, Sta. Ktl;, Wit, Rife, E>tii, Cam. iu. 

137. vmKirtd...wi/e\ vmtdtr and a wife Rowe et cet. 

137. rare a wondred] Walker (Cr^. 1,129): That is, 50 rarc-vHmder'd a father. 
[For many other similar tnuupailiODS of die indefinile article, see Abbott, §422.] — 
W. A. Wright : ' WoQder'd ' is, able to perfonn wonders. The jmrtieiple is formed 
fivm the conn, as 'gifted,' not from the verb. [See 'guiled shore,' Oik. Ill, ii, 103, 
ta Abbott, $ 394, where the good general rule is given that participles formed from 
an adjective mean ' made (the adjective),' and derived from a noun, mean ' endowed 
with (the noun).'] 

■37. wise] Grant White (£t. Scholar, p. 94) ; To read wife is to degrade the 
poetical feeling of the pastage. — Staunton ; It is preti; evident that Ferdinand 
expresses a compliment to falher and daughter; and equally so that the lines were 
intended 10 rhyme ; with the very slight change we have ventured [see Text. N.] the 
passage fullils both conditions. It is ni>:eworthy that the same rhyme occurs in (he 
opening stanza of the Pass. Pil. : ' what fool is not so wise To break an oath, to win 
a paradise ?' a stftiua quoted in Loves L. L. IV, iii.— A. I. FlSH (^Phita. Sh. Soc. p. 
57} ; ll appeals that copies of the First Folio here diBer ; tbal some are to be found 
that read ' wife ' and others thai read ' wife ' ; and that the change was made while 
' the sheets were passing ihe press, but which reading fiisl appeared can never be 
known. The copy of the First Folio in the British Museum, the one at the Bridge- 
water House, and the eight [seven, — Ed,] copies nscil by Mr Booth in collating his 
elegant reprint just finished, ali read ' wise,' if the photograph and the fac-simile 
reprint may be irusted. The reprint of 1S07 also reads ' wise ' ; so does Mr Forrest's 
Ccqiy of the First Folio; so does the copy in the Astor Library in New York, If Ihe 
collation of Ihe Camb. Edd, is to be relied on, Ihe remaining Folios all read ' wise.' 
' Wise ■ is certainly the reading of the Soe.'a copies of F, and F,, — In Pope's Ed. 
Row:' I reading is followed; but whether Rowe made the change, or printed from ■ 
Folio in which Ihe change already existed, is not known. It has been geaerally sup- 
posed that Rowe printed from a copy of F^ ; if so, he made Ihe change, unless some 
copy of thai Folio existed wherein a change had been made while passing the press. 
It is known that Rowe did nol pretend lo have collated the Folios ; it is also known 
that Pope did pretend lo have so done, but in truth never actually did. Staunton 
changes the reading, apparently milled by the notion that a rhyme was here intended, 
and he actually produces from (he Past. Pil. and Love's Lab. jusi such a rhyme; but 
all the early texts are against him, and such wide deviations from all reci^Lzed read- 
ings, however acute, cannot be received with favour, ll has been suggested in favour 
af ' wise ' that the verb is in the singular ; bul lo this it may be answered that singular 
verbs and plural nominatives are loo frequent in ihe F^ to found and determine a 
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Makes this place Paradife. 1 38 

F¥o. Sweet now, filence : 
luno and Ceres whifper ferioufiy, 140 

There's fomething elfe to doe : hufli, and be mute 
Or elfe our fpell is mar'd. 

laaa andCeTtswkifper,and/ettd\T\s on employment. 

Iris. You Nimphs cald Nayades of y windring brooks, 
With your fedg'd crownes, and euer-harmelefie lookes, 145 

Leaue your crifpe channels, and on this greene-Land 

138. Makti\ MttJu Pope + , Steev. 144, miHdring\ Ff, Cap. Cam. Glo. 
M»l. Vw. Km. Sing. Coll. ii, iii, Dyce J«ph.Wrt. iM«rf(«jRowe + , Hal. Sing, 
ii, iii, Hud*. Dyce i, Ktly, Clke, Wh. ii, Coll. iii. 

139. Samt m/w, filence :'\ Now siltnci, viandring Sleev. Mai. Var. Wh. i. 
sweet! HaD. Cap. Staeel ; new tiUttce I vnndiring Knt. wandering Coll. i, ii, 
Johns. O Tweel, HBW lilence I ¥il\y. Sta. Dyceii,iii. 

140. Om. Han. i4S./m'^V] /edge Coll. ii (MS), 

143. Transposed to follow 13S, Cap. Walker, Sing. Huds. 

144. Najodes] Ff, Rowe. Nayads n6. grient-LaHd'\ green land Thst^. 
Pope + , Cap. Naiades Dyce. Naiads ii el seq. 

Steer, et cet. 

reading. — W. A. Wright; Rowe conjeclured wife indcpendeoily. Bo<h readings 
of course yield an excellent sense, but it must be admilled that the latter seems (o 
bring Ferdinand from his rapture back to earth again. He is lost in wonder at Pros. 
pero's magic power. It may be objected that in this case Miranda is left out alto- 
gether, but the use of the word ' father ' shows that Ferdinand regarded her as one 
with himself. [In my copy oflbe First Folio the letter which is to maUe a wise wife 
or a wife wise is of such a doubtful shape (hat no one, I think, would Ik willing to 
decide which end o' th' beam should bow. Personally, seeing that I much prefer 
wise, 1 incline to believe that it is ' wise ' in my copy. — Ed.] 

139. Sweet now] W. A. Wright : It would seem more natural ihal those words 
should be addressed to Miranda. If they are properly assigned to Prospero, we 
should have expected that part of the previous speech would have been spoken by 
Miranda, They might form a continuation of Ferdinand's speech, which would then 
be interrupted by Prospero's ' Silence !' Otherwise the difficulty might be avoided 
by giving ' Sweet .... 10 do ' to Miranda and the rest of the speech to Prospero. — 
Elze {p. 143), accepting Wright's suggestion that these words are to be given to 
Mirarda, ixlieves that her speech ends with ' seriously.' 

144. windring] CoLl.lEK ; Possibly winding is the true word. If wandering be 
not right, it is difEcult to account for the letter r in the misprint.— Lf.tts<im : Perhaps 
the true reading is wiring. This word occurs in P. Fletcher's Purple Island, C. iv, 
St 31 : ' Then in small streams (tliiough all the Island wiring) .Sends it to every part, 
both heat and life in^iring.' — MS Note in the present editor's copy of Dyce's.^m>arAt. 

146. crispe] Steevens: That it, curling, winding. So in y Hen. IV: I, iii, 
106 : ' hid his crisp head in the hollow bank.' ' Crisp," however, may allude to the 
little wave or estrl (as it is commonly called) that the gentlest wind occasions on the 
surface of waters. — Dyce : This does not mean ' winding channels,' but ' channels 
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Anfwere your fummons, lum do's command. 147 

Come temperate Nimphes, and helpe to celebrate 
A Contra6l of true Loue : be not too la':e. 

Enter Certaine Nimphes. 1 50 

You Sun-bum'd Scklemen of Auguft weary, 
Come hether from the furrow, and be merry, 
Make holly day : your Rye-ftraw hats put on, 
And thefe frefli Nimphes encounter euery one 
In Country footing. 1 55 

Enter certaine Reapers (^properly habited i) they ioyne with 
the Nimphes, in a graceful! dance, totuards the endwltere- 
of,VioipcroJlarts/odainlyand/peakes,afterwhichtoa 
Jlrange hollow and confufed noyfe, they heauily vanijh. 
Pro. I had forgot that foule confpiracy 160 

Of the beaft Calliban, and his confederates 
Againft my life : the minute of their plot 
Is almoft come : Well done, auoJd : no more. 

Per. This is ftrange : your fathers in fome paflion 164 

147. your\ our Huds. 163. [To the Spirits. Johns. 

153. koUy day\ koty-day F^. 164. /irange\ most strange Theob. li, 

156. Scene IV. Pope + . Han. Waib. Johns. Cap. SCeev.'gj, Dyce 

[59. heauily] Om. Pope, Han. ii, iii. 

160. [Aside. Johns. 

with a curl on the surface of the water ' ; compare io Browne's Brit, Pastorals, B. i. 
Song 5, p. 133, ed. 1625 ; ■ He long stands viewing of the cvrlcd strtame.' 

146. gTccne-Laod] Walker {Crit. iii, 6) ; Perhaps it is worth noticing that the 
Folio prints 'greene-land.' 'Land' is ijwn^ — W. A.Wright: Tbis is the *short- 
grass'd green ' of line 92. and we should rather have expected laund, which occuis 
[elsewhere] as a form of lawn. 

I5S- footing] Fleay (Life and Wart, &c. p. ^50, Foot-note) : Compare with thi« 
Masque that by Beaumont, written for the Inner Temple, 1613 : 

I. ' Thy bank with pioned atid twilled brims' (TetnprsI). 

• Bordered with sedges and water dowers ' [Inner Temple Masque). 

' Nayades with sedged crowns' {Tempest). 
3. 'Blessing .... and increasing' [Tempest). 

' Blesung and increase ' [/nner Temple Masque). 

3, The main part played by Iris in both, 

4, The dance of the Naiads in both. Many of (he properties could be udliied in 
both performances. [See note on I. 6S.] 

164. This is] Walker [Vers. p. 80) conjectures thai the 'is' is absorbed in 
> This,' which should be printed, TAis'. Of Theobald's addition of most. Walker 
says ; ' The expressi m, as it seems to tue, is, in tpite of Matilda's reply, too stronft. 
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That workes him ftrongly. 165 

Mir. Neuer till this day 
Saw I him touch'd with anger, fo diftemper'd. 

Pro. You doe looke (my fon) in a mou'd fort, 
As if you were difmaJd : be cheerefuU Sir, 

Our Reuels now are ended : Thefe our aftors, 170 

(As I foretold you) were all Spirits, and 
Are melted into Ayre, into thin Ayre, 
And like the bafeleffe f^rlcke of *\i\% vifion 
The Clowd-capt Towres, the gorgeous Pallaces, 174 

167. angtr,fB\ anger sa Theob. ii el 168. !oeke.../(rr/'\ my son, took in a 
»eq. mcvid serf Seymour, Hods. looi in a 

168. You] iVhy.you Han. Sure,j/i>u mm^d sort, my sim Ktly. 

Ojce ii, iii. Nay you Nicholson. mou'd] most moved E. Hills (N. 

dm] Om. Pope, Theob. Waib. & Qu. 4, xi, 152). 
JolliU. 173. thisvifiim\thea-viJiottYl,'9syiii, 

Pope, Han. tIC air-triiions Warb. 

and duproportionate to tlie occiuion. Tbe coutiactcd " passion," (00, at (he end of 
the line, is nnlikely.' [Nole the entraordinary misprint of ' Matilda,' which escaped 
LetUora'B eye. — Ed.] — Dyce : Bol, in my opinion, the addition, moj/, is qniie jnsii' 
fted by Miranda's reply ; and already in the present play we have had tbe ' contracted 
" passion " at the end of tbe line,' I, ii, 456. 

16S. You doe, &c.] Abbott, $ 483 : Perhaps, aware of Ferdinand's comment 
on his passion, Prospero tnnis lo Fcrdinaod and Says, ' It is you who are moved ' 
in ■ Vou I do look | my son | in a | mov'd sort,' Otherwise Ihe reading of the line 
00 as to aroid accenting 'my' seems difficult. — Cambridge Editors; This line, 
however, can scarcely have come from ShakespesK's pen. Perhaps the writer who 
composed the Masque was allowed lo join it, as best he might, to Shakespeare's 
words, which recommence at ' Our revels now are ended,' &c. [See note on 1. 6S.] 

171. and] See I. ii, 14- 

173-178. W. Bjspham (iV. &> Qh. ^lh S. V, i8z, 1888) calls attention to Ihe trans- 
position and omission io these six lines which occur in the inscription On the monument 
to Shakespeare in Westminster Abbey, whereby line 177 is omitted and line 173 sab- 
itituted for it, a transposition which the needs of the case seem amply to justify. — Ed. 

174, &c. Steevens: The exact period at which this play was produced is un- 
known. In the year 1603 The Tragedy of Darius, by William Alexander, after- 
wards Earl of Sterling, tnade its appearance, and there I find tbe followiog passage; 

' Let greatnesse of her glascie scepters vaunt ; 
Not sceptors, no, but reeds, soone brus'd, soone broken -. 

And let this worldlie pomp our wits incbant. 
All fades, and scarcelie Iciues behinde a token. 

Those golden pallaces, those goi^eons halles. 
With fomnilure superiluouslie fajte : 

Those statelie courts, these sliy-encountring walle* 
Evanish all like vapours in the aire.'— [ap. Staunton.] 
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The folemne Temples, the great Globe it felfe, 175 

Yea, all which it inherit, thaU dilTolue, 

And like this infubftantlall Pageant faded 

Leaue not a racke behinde: we are fuch ftufie ' 178 

178. raeki\rackYf^. track o-: tract X.. lA. (Nichols's /J7. ii, 631). track Han 
wreck Hal. Dyce. lortuk Sing. K.lly. 



Xjird Sterling's pUj muM bnve been written before the death of Qufi^n Elizabeth 
(nhicli happened on the Z4(b of March, 1603), as it is dedicated to James VI, King 
ai Scots. Whoever should seek for this passage (as here quoted from the 410, 1603 
[1604, ap. StaunlOD]) in the Folio Edition, 1637, will be disappointed, as Lord Ster- 
ling made considerable changes In all his plays after their ftiat publication. [See 
Appendix, ' Date of Composition.']— E. Tew (jV. &• Qu. 4th S. xi, 234, 1873) calU 
11 to the parallelisin between these lines and Lucretius, i [1105-1109, ed. 
is interesting to note the occurrence of the same, or a aimilar, tliou|;hl 
to great poets ; but to imagine that Shakespeare took this imagery from Lucretius is 
about as reasonable as to suppose that Lucretius took it frran Shakespeare. More 
than a parallelism. Tew does not claim. — ^Ed.] 

•75-178. These lines Allen (PAi/a. Si. Ssc] would thus pmiciuate: 'the great 
globe itself — Vea, all which it iuherit — shall dissolve, And, like this insubstantial vis- 
ion, faded. Leave not a rack behind ' ; that is, ' understanding " faded " to agree with 
" globe," and to be equal to " fading " or " having feded." ' 

176. inherit] That is, to possess; e, g. ' Such delight .... shall you Ibis night 
inherit at my house.' — Xam. and Jul. and ' But to the girdle do the gods inherit.' — 
Liar, &c. 1 hut may it not be that ' it,' in this sentence, is the notni native, and 'which' 
the accusative ? The i needed to convert ' inherit ' into inherits is present in the * 
of the succeeding ' shall.' Is there not a stricter propriety in saying ' the great globe 
itself, yea, everything which it possesses,' rather than ' everything which possesses it ' ? 
—Ed. 

177. pageantj Malone: See Stowe's account of the pageants exhibited in 1604 
(not many years before this ptay was written), on King James's passing triumphantly 
from The Tower to Westminster: on which occasion seven gates or arches were 
erected in different places through which the procession passed. Over the first gate 
'was represented the true likeness of all the notable houses. Towers, and steeples 
within the citie of London.' — ' The sixt arche or gate of triumph was erected above 
the Conduit in Heele .street e, whereon the GMe of the world was seeu to move, &c 
At Temple-bar a seaventh arche or gait was erected, the fore-front whereof was pro- 
portioned in every respect like a Temple, being dedicated to Janus, &c. The citie of 
Westminster and dulchy of Lancaster, at the Strand, had erected the invention of a 
Rainbow, the moone, Suone, starres, advanced between two Pyramides,' &c. — Aitnalt, 
p. 1429, ed. 1605. See also his Survey of London, p. 8oi, ed. 161S: '^-some of 
tlicm, like Midsummer ^iif^tin/.t, with towers, turrets,' Slc. Perhaps our poet remem- 
bered Spenser's Ruines nf Time, 1591 [lines 92-99]. 

178. racke] The chief contest over this word did not b^o until the days of 
Malone ; before then it was a mere discusaioo of the various meanings of the word 
' rack ' as applied to clouds. Malonb suggested wrack, i. e. wreck, and thereafter 
the discussion was divided. — Hanmek defines 'rack' as the 'course or driving of the 
clouds,' hut nevertheless changed it in this place to track. Tbi* may have led Uftom 
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[178. Leaue not a racke behinde] 
(CrU. Obi. p. 3to) todetiiie tl »a track 01 fath^Ki it is used, he wjg, 'in the nortberti 
puts' (in which usertion he was subsequently upheld by Brockett, Gioti.). — War- 
burton explains ' reck ' as ' the vestige of an embodied cloud [wbaleier that may 
mean], which halb been broken and dissipated by the winds.* — Cafell calls it ' the 
thin remaitis of a cloud, broken by the wind, and flying before it ; also, the wind's 
action on such a cloud.' — Stebvens : ' The wmds ' (says Bacon {Syhia Sytvamm, 
cent, ii, § 115. — Wright}) ' in the upper region (which move the clouds above, which 
we call ihe rack, and are not perceived below) pass without noise.' I should explain 
the word 'rack' somewhat difTerenlly, by calling it 'the last fleeting vestige of the 
highesl clouds, scarce perceptible on account of their distance and tenuity.' What 
was ac .'iently called the ' rack ' is now termed by sailois the scud. The word is com- 
mon to many authors contemporary with Shakespeare, [Hereupon many examples 
follow, and many more might have been added not only from Shakespeare's contempo- 
raries, but from his ptedecesson and his followers.] — Malone [whose Doteis soimport- 
anl that il is given entire] ; Raci is generally used for a body of clouds or rather for 
thi course of clouds in motien. So in Ani. ^ Cliop. IV, xiv, lO : ■ Hiat which is 
now a horse, even with a thought, The rack dislimns.' But no instance has yet been 
produced where it is used to sigoi^ a single small feting ehmd, in which sense only 
can it tie figuratively applied here. I incline to think thai ' rack ' is a misspelling for 
wrack, i. c. wreck, which Fletcher likewise has used for a minute broken fragment. 
See his Wife for a Month, where we Bnd the word misspelt as it is in The Tempest: 
' He will bulge so subtilly and suddenly, You may snatch him up by parcels, like a 
sea-rack [V, ii, ad fin., where Dyce ailentiy prints ' sea-wrcck.' This conjecture of 
vireck for 'rack,' by the way, appeared first in 1793]. It has been ur^ed 'that objects 
which have only a visionary and insubstantial existence can, when the vision is faded, 
leave nothing real, and consequently no wreck behind them.' But the objection is 
founded on misapprehension. The words ' — leave not a rack (or wreck) behind' 
relate not to ' the baseless fabric of this vision,' but to the final destrtiction of the 
world, of which the towers, temples, palaces shall [like a vision or pageant) be dis- 
solved, and leave no vestige behind. — Whiter (whose volume has never, I think, 
received its full meed of attention) chronologically followed Malone, and by sug- 
gesting the train of thought which prompted the use of the word 'rack,' vindi- 
cated the original text. 'Our commentators,' says Whiter, p. 19J, 'have justly 
observed that the famous passive in The Tempest may receive some illustration from 
the Pageant; and we may add that as the reflections (which it contains) were made 
at the close of an exhibition of this nature, it is but reasonable to suppoce that the 
imagery would be strongly impregnated with the same ideas by which these reflections 

were originally suggested Out commentator* have not been aware that [the 

phrase " the rack dislimns " in AhI. &• Cleop.] refers to the Pageant ; and, therefore, 
they have not seen, first, that the word " rack " is the true reading in Tie Tempest; 
and, secondly, that it appears to have a peculiar reference to the subject of the 
Pageant. To remove, however, all our doubts on this occasion, let us mark the fol- 
lowir.g quotation from Joosoo, Hymenal [p. 59, ed. Gifford] : " Here the uf^r part 
of the scene, which was all of clouds, and made artificially to swell, and ride like the 
RACK, began to open ; and the air clearing, in the top thereof was discovered Juno sit- 
ting on a throne, supported by two beautiful peacocks Above her the region of 

(ire, with a continual motion, was seen to whirl circularly, and Jnpilet standing in the 
top (figuring the heaven) brandishing his thunder j beneath her the rainbow, Iris 
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[178. Leaue not a racke betainde] 

uid on ibe two sides eight ladies, attired lichly and alike in the most celestial col- 
ours, who represented her powers, as she is the Goveniess of Marrii^." .... The 
word in question is here introduced on the very subject, and wtlb the same personages 
annexed to it, which constitute the insubstantial pageant exhibited by Proq>ero. We 
have in boLb cases a Hymeneal masque, with Juno and Iria among the characters. 
Having thus established the truth of [he reading beyood all possibility of doubt, we 
have now (o enquire how the obvious spirit of the passi^ can be reconciled vith (he 
text; as every one agrees that "leave not a rack behind" must signify that not a vestige, 
not the smallest part of the whole, shall be left behind ; but the difficulty consists in 
discovering how the word "rack " is introduced on this occasion bearing such a sense. 
Let the reader, therefore, be informed that the poel, occupied as his mind now is with 
a peculiar train of ideas and imagery, does not afHx to the word " rack " its general 
and abstracted sense, but applies it lo a body of " clouds in motion " -alitn considered 
at a constituent part in the machinery of a PAGEANT. In exhibiting, therefore, the 
Tuins of a fabric in which the solidity of the globe itself, and such mighty eiliRces as 
towers, temples, and palaces, were dissolved, what could possibly appear more incon- 
wderable and evanescent than that part of the spectacle which represented the light 
and flimsy texture of the passing clouds? Marli then.says Proapero, Ihe little pageant 
that has just passed before your eyes, and is oow vanished into ait. It is thus that 
the great Pageant of the world shall itself finally be no more; not even the minutest 
portion of this vast machinery shall escape the general deslniction, — not a kack, — 
not an atom shall remain.'— Alter Whiter comes Horne Tooke, very dogmatic, and, 
therefore, only partly right; 'Rack' (Div.of Furliy, p. 599, ed. iSjy) means merely 
That which is Rtektd. And whether wrilten rak, tiiraick, reck, roti, or reeie, is the 
same word diflercotly pronounced and spelled. It IS merely the past tense, and 
therefore part participle, of the Anglosaxon verb Recan, eihalare, To Xeei ; and is 
surely the most appropriate term that could be employed by Shakespeare in this pas- 
sage of The Tempest; to represent to us that the dissolution and annihilation of the 
globe and all which it inherit should be so total and complete ; they should so rnell 
' into ayre, into Ihin i^c,' as not to leave behind them even a Vapour, a Steam, or an 
ExhalatioH, to give the slightest notice that such things had ever been. — ' Rack,' says 
KmoHT, ' is the smallest feathery cloud, — the cirrui of modem science.' — Collier, 
in bts first edition, follows Home Tooke. ' " Rack," ' he remarks, ' is vapour, from 
reek' and adds, ' The word " rack " was oflen used in this way,' — an unguarded 
remark, for which he was brought severely to task by Dyce, who, in a note on ' a rack 
(i, e. wreck) of honour,' in The IVontan's Priie {Beau. 4 Fl. vol. vii, p. 137), quotes 
the last five words of it in small capitals, and sternly comments : ' Now, the truth is, 
it was NEVER so used ' ; and then goes on (o say, ' Though " the rack " (i. e. the thin 
vapoury clouds; see vol. ii, 120, vol. v, 10, and present vol. p. 66) is an expression 
very flvquently employed by oor early writers, no passage can be adduced in which 
"a rack" (a single vapoury cloud) is mentioned. Brocketl [Gloss, of North Country 
Wtirdi) gives " Rack, a (rack, a trace." and insists that this is the meaning of Ihe 
word as used in The Tempest. I am inclined to think that he is right ; if not, " a 
rack " must be, as in the passage of our text [i. e. The iVoman's Prite'\ a misprint 
for " a v/raci," i. e. a ■wreck.' This was in 1844 ; nine years later Dyce again took 
up the subject in his Few Notes, &c. He begins (p. 13) with the emphatic statement: 
■ I believe Malone's objection to the reading, "a rack," Is unanswerable,' and then 
alter quoting Malone's ol:jection in full, and ending witli Malone's suggestion thai 
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[178. L>eBue not a racke behinde] 

' rack ' is a misspelling for -uiraci, i. e. wreck, Dj'ce coucludes : ' i am dow thoroughlj 
convinced tliat such is the case. Id autbors of tbe age of Elizabeth aod James. I 
have repeatedly met with ' rack ' put for ■wrack ; and in all the early editions of Mil- 
ton's Far. Loit which I poS»eSS, — vii; the first, 1667; the second, 1674; the third, 
1678; the fourth, l683; and the eighth, 1707, — I find; "—or all the elements At 
least had gone to rack" [1. e. umc^ — wreck], B. iv, 990. "A world devote to 
universal rack" [i. e. wrack lo wreck].' — Huntek {New lit. i, 1S5) ui^es Maloae's 
objectioD to ' rack,' which ' like the kindred word vitlkiit is never used but with the 
definite article, " the tack," " the welkin," white in Shakespeare it is " a rack." At 
least this reading should be justified by the production of some other passage in 
which we found a poet or a. prose writer speaking of a rack, since something may be 
■aid in favour of virick or -wrack, as Shakespeare wrote. Not only wit) tbe foims 
into which the materials were arranged disappear, — "the cloud-capt Towers," &c. — 
but Ibeir very -wratk!, wrecks, ruins, will vanish from human sight, as tbe pageant has 
utterly faded away.' — A discussion arose in Notes h" Queries in 1S51 (vol. iii, p. ziS; 
iv, pp. 121, 15S, 193; V, p. 390; 2d S. vol. i, p. 425 ; lb. vol. ii, p. 44) which turned 
largely on tbe derivation of the word, and in which those who preferred wreck were 
in the minority. In 1881 (6U1 S. iv, p. 444) Br. Nicholson vouches that ' Iht rack ' 
is now the nautical term used, and quotes Admiral Smyth's defiDitioD of it: 'The 
superior stratum of clouds, or that moving rapidly above [and it may be in a contrai^ 
direction to — B. N.] the scud,' Nicholson hereupon adds what is the best answer 
yet given to Malone's argument, pronounced by Dyce to be 'unanswerable,' as fol- 
lows : ' The rack generally is not merely a stratum of continuotis cloud, but more or 
less a congeries of clouds more or less separated the one from tbe other ; and in R. 
Annin's Italian Taylor and his boy, 1608. we find : " Lookt like the angry cloudei 
in blackes, Which threaten shewers of raine; Yet ride upon the moving rackes. As it 
would to the tnaine." — Grosart'a Rep. p. 185. The grammar and exact sense are 
here, as not infrequently in Armin, rather confused, but though " it " may refer either 
to the " cloudes " or to the "rackes," it is clear from "blackes" that the plural 
" rackes " is no misprint. Hence, there being a plural, " a rack " as a single insub- 
stantial cloudlet may have been permissible." — HaLUWell accepted Malone's criti- 
cism as sound, and followed it by adopting wreck in his text. ' The choice,' he says, 
■ is clearly between tared and rack, regarding the latter in the sense of a vapoury, 
moving cloud. IVraci is the most usual old 3rlb<^rapby of -wretk, so that it is clear 
the spelling of this word so much varied that an editor may be leA to his own judge- 
ment in selecting tbe particular use of it in the present instance.' In reply to the 
objection that no passage can be adduced in which ' a rack ' is used. Halliwell cites 
a passage in one of Lydgale's poems (MS, .^sbmole, 39, f. 51), which would lead 
to the inference that il may have been so employed : 'As Phebus doeth at mydday in 
the Bonthe, Whan every rai and every cloudy sky Is voide clene,' Ac^Dyce's note, 
ad lac., repeats what has been given aimve from his Few Notes, and adds ; ' Since the 
publication of the volume just quoted, Dr Richardson has favoured me with a letter 
containing on elaborate defence of " Leave not a rack behind " ; but his arguments 
have only strengthened my conviction that it is wrong. A portion of his pleading in 
favour of "rack " runs thus: " Prospero the magician has presented a vision of base- 
less fabric, and the actots and agencies of it are melted inis thin air ,- and he pro. 
Dounces — that, like this baseless fabric, the fabric of the great globe itself shall dis- 
itloe, that is. milt ; and, like Ibis faded or evaniihtd unsubstantial pagenni. sb.- II liy 
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2l6 THE TEMPEST [act iv, sc. i. 

[17S. Lcaue not a racke behinde] 
Ihll ditselutien (not destmclion or disruption) Iravc not (tiie only possible relict of 
luch visionary muubstanliol pageant) a rtuk bebind. All liientss would be lout bjr 
the substtlutioD of innci, — a mass of solid ruing." Now, I cannot but think that in 
the abore minute analysis of the simile Dr Richardson shows himstir aver-suiiile. 
Shakespeare, I IkIIBve, meant nothing more than this : "As the rnisubstantial pageant 
had wholly vanished, so tbe great substanliBl globe itself should pass away witlioul 
leaving a single fragment behind." ' And to this view Dyce was faithful [hroughout 
his three editions. — Collier, in his second edidon, defeods, and, as 1 think, jusdy, 
not his unguarded remark, but his text. In reply to Dyce's observation that ' a rack ' 
it unprecedented he urges that ' there are many anptecedented expressions in Shake- 
ipcare, which he introduced for poetical force and variety, and we are not to abandon 
the beautiful and appropriate image afforded by "rack," i. e. (hin vapour, for the 
commonplace and trite word wrack or tared, merely because in other writers what 
Shakespeare terms " a rack " only occurs as " tie rack." Those who, like Mr Dyce, 
prefer " Leave not a jvrafi behind," have the choice before them ; we prefer " rack," 
and we challenge the production of an instance from the whole of the Folio, 1623, in 
which " wrack," i. e. larrci, ts printed, as in the place in queition, " racke." What 
IVospero means ia that the pageant had so entirely faded as not even to leave the 
slightest trace behind it' — Cartwrigiit : By submitting to the hard, dry fact that 
neither ' rack ' nor ' wreck ' can be used without vitiating the language, we are re- 
warded with the hqipy discoveiy of the true reading in the honely and expressive 
word scrafi,—' Leave not a scrafi behind.'— A. I. FlSH (PAiia. SA. Sec, p. 59), in 
answer to Malone's objection that ' rack,' in the Sense of a single small fleeting cloud, 
can be Only figuratively applied here, asks pertinently why it should not be so applied 
here } ' Suppose, loo, this very interpretation is found in the original, which is thought 
by Malone to have su^ested this passage. Let (he reader turn to Lord Sterling's 
Darius : " These stalely courts, these sky-encountering walls, Evanish like the vapours 
of the air." ' — HalliwelL (p. 53) : Perhaps the following quotation is the most 
favouruble one yet pointed out as regards the reading ■ rack ' : ' Oure life sbal pnsse 
away as the trace of a cloude, and com to naughl as the mist that is driven nwaye 
with the beames of the Sonne, and put down with the heat thereof.' — Tlit Boke of 
Wjitedomit Craamer's Bible, ed. 1562. — W. A. Wright prefera ' rack,' i. i. • the mass 
of clouds,' and notes that ' wreck ' is ' the reading on the monument to Shakespeare in 
Westminster Abbey, which was erected in 1740.' [Of the same mind are Rev. John 
Hunter, Ihe Cowden-Clarkes, Jkphson, Phillpotts, D, Morris, Meiklejohn, 
Hudson. Rolfe, Dekihton. It is easy to see that a discussion like (he foregoing 
was inevitable in pre-philological days. Horae Tooke is largely responsible for it by 
confounding two distinct words, derived from different roots, and, in Ihe vague orthog- 
raphy of old times, frequently spelt alike, vii : rati and rtri. The former, raci, it, 
according to Skeat (s. v.), (he same word wilh tiiraci, and allied to lorcci. It 
means, according to Wedgwood, ' the drift of the sky, from (he Old Swedish wrata, 
Old Norse, reia, to drive ; rti, drift, motion.' The latter, rtci, is to smoke, to steam, 
from the Teutonic base, according to Skeat, Reck, to smoke, reek, and familiar in 
modem German as rauci. Essenliolly different as these two words are, it is readily 
teen with what ease they may be confounded when applied to clouds, which may be 
driven across the sky, or rest there as an exhalation. From the Angloaaion xorecaH, 
to drive, to impel, conies Chau ter's -ivrak and our wre:i. So that Dyce has a right 
to say in the present passage Ihat 'lack' is wrick, ind (he discussion is thereb* 
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ACTiv.sc. i.] THE TEMPEST 2\j 

As dreames are made on ; and our little life 

Is rounded with a fleepe : Sir, I am vext, l8o 

179. m] ^Stee».'93, Vw. Sing. Ktljr, CCUie. 

nuToweil (o mere persoiud prefetence. The onlj' ioterpretation thai appeals to 
D}rce ii that iKit a fragment, not a material atom, is leA behind ; the only intetpreta- 
tioD tkcceptable to others is that not a vaporous tilm even is left behind. That (he 
lattet is the belter, (o me, personally, res ipsa vociferatur. Therefore it is that I have 
RMrved to the last Staunton's excellcot note; with me it is decisive, not alone 
because it adheres to ' racli,' but because it ahons -vVy that word of all others was 
here used, a reason which was unquestionably derived from Whiter, to whom, in fact, 
Suunton refei* the reader. The note is as foUowi : ' White it is evident (hat by 
<< rack " was aadeistood the drifting vapoar, or scad, as it is now termed, it would 
appear that Shakespeare, in the present instance, as in another occurring in Ant. &• 
Cltop. [as given above], was thinking not more of the actual clouds than of (hose 
gauiy semblances, wbidi, in the pageanis of bis day, as in the s(age -spectacles of ours, 
were often used partly or totally to obscure the scene behind. Ben Jonson, in the 
descrip(ioas of his masques, very Irequendy meutJons this scenic contriyance. Thus 
in his Enttrlainmait at Theobalds: "The King and Queen, with the princes of 
Wales and Lorrain, and the nobility, being entered into the gallery after dinner, there 
was seen nothing but a traveiie of white across the room; which suddenly drawn, 
was discovered a gloomy obscure place, Aung all -arilh Had si/is," &c. J^ain, in 
his Masqat of Hymen : "At this, the whole scene being drawn again, and all ccv- 
tredtttith clouds, as at night, they left off Iheir intermixed dances, and returned to 
tbeir (iTst. places." The evanishing of [he actors, (hen, in Prospero's pageant, — who 
" melted into air, into Chin air,"— was doubtless effected by (he agency of lilmy cur- 
tains, which, being drawn one over another to resemble the flying mists, gave to the 
scene an appearance of gradual dissolution; when the objects were totally bidden, 
(he drapery was withdrawn in the same manner, veil by veil, till at length even that 
too had disappeared, and there was left, then, not even a rack behind.' — Ed.] 

179. dreams] Voss I^Attmeri. p. 185) cites parallel passages from I^ndar, PytA. 
Tiii, 95: oninr hiap iv&puno^; .i^chylus, TVam, 550; Sophocles, v4wj, I26. And 
HensB (Antiiei, p. 473) adds others from Aristophanes, Atits, 686; Karipides, Aetil. 
tr. 35 (Nauck,^B.fm. tragieorum griecorum, p. agS). 

179. on] This is universally interpreted as meaning of, and 1 suppose that is its 
meaning here, as in so many other places. Still, something could be said in favour 
of retaining its ordiiuiT meaning of upon. — Ed. 

l£o. rounded] Knight : We have been asked the meaning of ibis passage, it 
being supposed that ' rounded ' was used in the sense of terminated ; and that one 
sleep was the end of life. This was not Shakespeare's philosophy; nor would be 
have introduced an idea (otally disconnected with the previous description. ' Rounded ' 
is used in tbe sense of tncompassed. The ' insubstantial pageant ' had been presented ; 
its actors had ' melted into thin air ;' i( was an unreality. In the same way life itself 
is but a dream. It is surrounded with the sleep which is the parent of dreams. Here 
we have the shadowing out of the doctrine of Berkeley ; and we have no doubt that 
Shakespeare, to whom all philosophical speculation was familiar, may have entertained 
the theory that our senses are impressed by the Creator with the images of things 
which form our material world, — a world of ideas ^-of dream-like unreili ies.— 
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2l8 THE TEMPEST [act iv, sc. i. 

Beare with my weakenelTe, my old braine is troubled ; i8l 

Dyce; Knight's exposition is, 1 sugpect, more ingeniou« than true. — Birch, whose 
boolt, R really fine tribute to the myiiad-mindedness of Shakespere, was wrillen, lie it 
remembered, to prove that Shakespeare was a materialist and atheist, tlius epitomises 
(p. 55) this speech as ' a signsl and brilliant consumniBlioD of the poet's mate rial istic 
teachings. In language most laboured, unequivocal, and emphatic we are told that 
tbe great globe end all humanity shall dissolve and leave no wreck of identity behind. 
To prevent ambiguity in tbe supposition that only matter is the pageimt that shall 
fade, il is reiterated that "we are such stuff as dreams" ate made of, — that when 
" our revels ate ended, our little life Is rounded by a sleep ;" enforcing tbe same mate- 
rial ideas peculiar to Seneca and Cicero, — to ancient and modem atheists.' Again 
(p. 527) he says of this same speech: ' Nothing can be mote conclusive of the end 
of all things, great and small. Perpetual change of matter is proclaimed, — perpetual 
loss of identity, which is tbe case with ourselves ; be those spirits vanished, so shall 
we disappear. As these illusions, so are our dreams, and as these dreams are 
rounded by a sleep, SO are OUT Uvea, We slept and knew not before we came into 
the world; so we shall when we leave it, of such stuff as to eternity and identity are 
we made. As is a dream in a sleep, so is life in eternity. Of such "stuff," not a 

very ennobling lenn, are we made Knight, by mentioning Berkeley about 

dreams, wishes to have it supposed that Shakespeare had the same philosophy as the 
no-matter Bishop. Hii intention was avowed, — it was lo Support religion and points 
of faith ; but we have no such spiritualism in Shakespeare, — all indicates materialism. 
.... To us, it appears, " life rounded by a sleep " expresses exactly what Cicero said, 
and the poets of antiquity, that you returned in death to what you were before you 
were bora ; the beginning, middle, and end of eiistence comprised in a circle of per- 
petual night. "A mind firm and enlightened is without inquietude ; it despises death, 
which places man back in the same state where he was before he was bom." — Cicero 

dijinibus " Our revels ended " expresses the pleasures of life ended as well as 

the pangs. Life rounded with a sleep seems well expressed by Seneca in coosola- 
tioiu to a friend, though, for the same purpose as Shakespeare has in speaking of 
death, he makes the consolation to consist, as Shakespeare does generally, in its being 
the termination of out paina. "Death finishes all out pains; beyond, there remains 
nothing to suffer ; it restores us to that profound tranquillity in which we were softly 
extended before that we saw the day." '— W. A. Wright defines ' rounded ' as ' fin- 
ished off. as with a ciown ;' and refers to Mid. N. D. IV, i, 56 : ' For she his hairy tem- 
ples then had rounded With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers;' where, however, 
rounded' being directly connected with a crown, is not precisely similar to the 
present ' rounded,' which is by all other editors, I think, defined simply as ' completed, 
finished.' Birch's interpretation, with his accusation of materialism and atheism, arises 
from tbe pernicious ptactice of imputing to Shakespeare ]ietsonally the sentiments 
expressed by bis dramatic characters. The comparison of death lo sleep must have 
been coeval with conscious life and with the first sight of death; that we are dreatns 
is an argument for our immortality. ' Out birth is but a sleep and a forgetting,' says 
The Immortal Ode. 'To die? to sleep; — no more.' The wheel comes full circle, 
and our little life is rounded jrith a sleep. — Ed. 

iSl. Wakburton finds in the sense of ingraiUude a sutTicing cause for Proapero's 
great emotion of anger, which seems strange when it is considered that the cause of 
il was ' Ibe plot of a contemptible savage and two drunken sailors.' But Caliban! 
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ACT IV, sc. i.] THE TEMPEST 219 

Be not difturb'd with my infirmitie, 182 

If you be pleas' d, retire into my Cell, 

And there repofe, a tume or two, lie walke 

To ftill my beating minde. 185 

Fer. Mir. We wifh your peace. Exit. 

Pro. Come with a thought; I thank thee ^nc//: come. 187 

183. yim\ thou Row« li. Pope, Theob. 186. Exit.] Exe. Fer. and Mir. Tlieob. 

Warb. Johns 187. rii^Jj-™.-— Theob. Warb. Johns. 

185. min4t\ h/ati Gould. SteeT.'93, Vai. Sing, Ktly. ye Cap. Dyce 

156. yeur^ you F^, Rowe, Pope, Han. ii, iii, Huds. 
Hal. Walker. 

Ingralitude recalled bis brocher'a, aod ' tliat these two, who had received at his bands 
the two best gifts mortals are capable of, Rtgal power and the Use of Reason , that 
these should conspire against tlie life of the donor, would surely afflict ■ generous 
mind to its utmost bearing.' — To the same effect Phillpotts, but with fat more 
insight and vigour ; ' Why was Prospeio so moved with anger at such a time ? Not 
certainly from the absurd plot of CalitiBn and his confederates, which he can frustrate 
in B moment; but from a sense of all injuries, past and present, aur^ng on his mind 
at ODce. Therefore he seems to think, " Ufe is but a dream, the time of a sleep, 
ODSubstantial, fleeting. It can at best have little ia it that is sound or contenting ; yet 
this little is usurped upon by men's wickedoesa. What these contemptible enemies 
are ikow vainly planning was accomplished years ago by still baser opponents, who 
have succeeded for years past in maiming and mutiUting my life, making me the 
inhabitant of a desert isle, with Caliban for my sole subject, when I should bave been 
gracing " the first of the signories " of Italy. Hence his "beating mind," and the 
necessity of a few moments' retirement to still it, and also to rid himself of an Italian's 
strong wish for vengeance on his old enemies, now so completely in his power — a 
wish which he conqueis only when spurred to compassion by Ariel's sympathy.' 

157. The Textual Notes afford hardly scope enough to give intelligibly the various 
readings of this line. TitEOBALi) was the first to deviate from the Folio (for his fol- 
lowers, see Text. Notes) thus : ' Come with a thought ; — I thank you : — Ariel, come.' 
where ' I thank you ' is evidently intended to \x addressed to his departing children. 
— CapeU-'s variation from Theobald is of the slightest : ' Come with a thought,— I 
thank ye — Ariel, come.' — Steevens says expressly that these thanks are in reply 
to the joint wish of Ferdinand and Miranda, and followed Theobald in changing 
'thee' to you. — DvcE (ed. i) accepts Steevens's explanation, but retains 'thee,' 
because ' it Is certain that " thee " was sometimes used when more persons than one 
were addressed ; as in 2 Hen. IV: II, iii, " I pray thee, loving wife, and gentle daugh- 
ter. Give," &c.' — Staunton quite agrees, both in text and note, with Dyce, who, by 
the way, prints: ' Come with a thought ! — I thank thee. — Ariel, cornel' 'Thee,' says 
StatutoQ, ' however uogrammalical, appears to have been sometimes used in a plural 
sense ; thus, in Ham. II, ii, the prince, addressing tbe players, says : " I'm glad to 
see thee well." ' — Grant Whcte (ed. i) was the first to interpret the line as it stands 
in the Folio. He derides the idea of ' making Prospero thank Ferdinand and Miranda 
for their salutation !' and explains that ' the authentic text plainly makes the magician, 
as be summons the sprite, thank him (according to bis habit) for the masque which 
he had so deftly managed.' — Dyce, in his next edition, changed his '>txt as rnMnw.i : 
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220 THE TEMPEST [activ, scL 

Enter Ariell. 1 88 
Ar. Thy thoughts I cleaue to, what's thy pleafure ? 
Pro. Spirit: We muft prepare to meet with Caliban. 190 

Ar. I my Commander, when I prefented Ceres 

I thought to haue told thee of it, but I fear'd 

Leafl I might anger thee. 
Pro. Say again, where didft thou leaue thefe varlots ? 
Ar. I told you Sir, they were red-hot with drinking, 195 

So full of valour, that they fmote the ayre 

For breathing in their faces : beate the ground 

For kifling of their feete ; yet alwaies bending 

Towards their proieft : then I beate my Tabor, 

At which like vnback't colts they prickt their eares, 200 

Aduanc'd their eye-lids, lifted vp their nofes 

As they fmelt muficke, fo 1 charm'd their eares 

That Calfe-like, they my lowing follow'd, through 

Tooth'd briars, ftiarpe firzes, pricking gofle, & thorns, 204 

188. [Prolpero comes forward from the 194. Say\ Bttt,tay Han. Witt; say 

Cell ; enter Ariel to him. Theob. Cap. Huda. Say yit Nicholsoo (N. & 

190. ^*rt(.-] Separate line, Theob. et Qu. 1866). 

»eq. M4. goJfc\ gorst Coll. 

193. Ltajr\ Lcfi F, et seq. 

^\To Arief^ Come with a thought!— I thanlt ye \_£xeunl Fcr. and iVir.]— Ariel, 
come !' and in reply to Grant White says, ' surely the words " We wish your peace " 
cannot possibly be regarded as a "salutation;" they form a very proper reply to 
what Prospero has just said, " I am vtx'd; Bear with my weakness ; my old brain is 
trmibttd" &C.' Dyce then goes on to withdraw, as without foundation, his former 
remark that ' thee ' was sometimes used when more than one person was addressed. 
■As to the passage in 2 Hen. IV, we must suppose (if " tbee " be not a mistake for 
yt) that the full construction is ■< I pra.y Mrf, gentle wife, and tket, gentle daughter," 
&c., and BS to the passage which Staunton cites from Ham. the positioo of iltti in the 
sentence determines that it is an error for^f. Moreover, the Folio has in Coriol. I, i, 
" He that will give good words to thee, will flaller," &c , where the author must have 
written ^f at yau' 

190. to meet with] Johsson : Thai is. to counteract, to play stratagem against 
■tratsgem, ' The parson knows the temper and pulse of every person in the house, 
and accordingly either meets with their vices, or advauceth their virtoes.' — Herbert's 
Coutttry Parson [chap. x. — W. A. WRtUHT, who olso dies r ' Crafty varlets make 
thee a traitor to old Harry's life! Well, well, I'll meet with some of them.' — Row- 
ley's fVJien you see me you 6n(mi me (p. 69, ed. Elie)]. 

194. For the attempts to mend the metre of this line (which Dyce says caD hardly 
be right), see Text. N. AnBorr. § 484, would allow the voice to rest on ' Say ' long 
enough to dispense with an extra syllable. 

?oi. eye-lids] See 1. ii, 472- 
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Which entred their fraile fliins : at laft I left them 205 

I'th' filthy mantled poole beyond your Cell, 
There dancing vp to th'chins, that the fowie Lake 
Ore-ftunck their feet 

Pro. This was well done (my bird) 
Thy fhape inuifible retaine thou ftill : 210 

The trumpery in my houfe, goe bring it hither 
For ftale to catch thefe theeues. Ar. I go, I goe. Exit. 212 

205. jftiBi] ikins so quoted, Warb. zo8, Ori-ftunck'\ O'trsviaytd Cait- 

aab. filthy nuiHtUdy filth -y mantled wright. 
Steer, conj. fiJtAy-maatlid Cam. /«/]/?// WiboQ. 

yimr] you F,. 

304. pricking gosse] Tollbtt : The low gorst that only giowi oa wet ground, 
and wbich U well deacribed by the name of -aihitu in Markham'a Farewell to Hm$- 
handry. It has prickles like those of a rose-tree or a goosebeny. — Bbisly (p. iz) : 
This is the Genista anglica, petty whio, called gosi in, and previously to, the time of 
Shakeapeare. In the Ijlh Henry VI (1436), Humfrey, Duke of Gloster, had license 
to enclose 300 acres of land, — ' pasture, wode, hetlie, virses, and gorste, bruere et 
jampnomm,' — and to form thereof a park at Greenwich. From this it ajipears (hat 
■fiiize' and 'gorse' were then treated as distinct plants, and Shakespeare so consid- 
ered them.— W. A. Wright : That is, gorse. In the same way a waterfall in West- 
moreland and Cumberland is called either a ' foss ' or a ' foroe.' Professor Sedgwick 
used to maintain that the latter was a corruption introduced by the Lake Poets ; but , 
both forms, ' foss ' and ' fors,' are found in Icelandic, the former being more modem. 
Cotgrave gives 'Ajous ; m. Fune, Goree ' ; and ' Genest eapineui. Furres, Whionea, 
Gorse, Tborne-broome.' It is not clear that there was any distinction between ' furze ' 
and ' goss.' Gerarde, in his Herbal, says, ' There be diueis sorts of prickley Broome, 
called in our Euglisfa toong, by sundry names according to the speech of the countrey 
pec^le where they do growe, in some places Furzes, in others Whinnes and Goisse, 
and of some pricklie Broome' (p. 113S, ed. 1597). 

208. feet] Bulloch (p. !4) conjectures feal, 'implying that the filth they had 
passed through had overstunk their nefarious project.' — Ingleby (5^, the Man, &c. ii, 
16) proposed the same emendation, ' meaning til — fytCe — dance.' — Both the Cam. Ed. 
and DvcE record jtur as a conjecture of Speddiag. In a foot-note Ingleby (as aboVfe) 
aays of this conjecture, ^ir, 'we know [it] to have been a bantling of Mr Staunton's.' 

31 1, trumpery, &c.] Holt suggests that without this episode ' (here would have 
been rto manifest reason why the assassins should not immediately, on their appear- 
ance, enter the cave and perpetrate their villainy ; which if they had, the stage must 
have stood sdll during that time, and which (his " trumpery " alone totally prevents, 
as it diverts them from their main design, and yet keeps the scene busy, and shows 
Shakespeare perfectly tmdentood theyni du Ihiaire.' 

213. stale] Steevens ; A word in fowliug, used for a iait or deeay to catch birds. 
— W. A. Wright: See Markhain's Hunger's PreuentUn (1621), p. 38: 'In (he 
very hearie or midst of the haunte yon shall first pinne downe a stale, which sbotdd 
be a Hue foule formerly taken, of the same kinde wbich they are that now haunt the 
place, and for which you now lay.' 
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Pro. A Deuill, a borne-Deuill, on whofe nature 213 

Nurture can neuer fticke : on whom my paines 
Humanely taken, all, all loft, quite loft, 215 

And, as with age, his body ouglier growes, 
So his minde cankers '. I will plague them all, 
Euen to roaring : Come, hang on them this line. 218 

213. bk] iH so quoted, Abbott, §476. 218. on thtm\thtm im^ovKti.xr\. 

215. a//,o//] area/ZHan, Djce ii.iii. ■ [Prospero remains invi«ble. 

alt art Walker, KUy, Huds. Tbeob, 

21 3. This line ABBtrrr, § 476, would scan \sj contracting only the first 'devil ' iato 
di'U, then by proloDgiag tbe e sound of ' bora,' gain sufficical time to let tbe ictus fall 
on the fiist syllable of 'devil.' 

215, all, all] To me lliis is exactly right, and aoy change vorse than needless, — 
Ed. 

217. cankers] Malonb; Lord Essex, in an hour of discontent, said of Queen 
Elizabetli: 'that she grew old and canker' d, and that her mind vas become as 
crooked as her carcase ' ; — a speech, which according to Sir Walter Raleigh, cost 
bim his head. 

218. line] Hunter [Disqimitiim, &<:. p. 57) : If you look for the word 'line. 
grove ' in any Verbal Index to Shakespeare you will not find U ; for the moiiem edi- 
lon, in their discretioo. have chosen to alter the line in which it occurs, and we now 
read, ' In the /in^-grove which weather-fends your cell ' ; an alteration this, you will 

« la;, of no great pitb or moment, but observe the effect of it. When Prospero says 
to Ariel, ' Come, bang them on this line,' he means on one of the line trees near his 
cell, which could hardly bare been mistaken, if the word of tbe original c(^ies, Uae 
grave, had been allowed to keep its place. But the ear having been long familiar to 
Ume-graoi, the word suggested not the branches of the tree so called, but a cord lint, 
and accordingly, when the play is presented, such a line is actually drawn across the 
stage, aod tbe glittering apparel is bung upon it. Anything mare remote Erom poetry 
than this can scarcely be imagined. There ensues some clumsy joking about the 'line' 

among the clowns as they steal Ibrot^h the line-grove with murderous intent 

The jealE are worthless, suited to the clownish character of the clowns who utter them. 
.... I introduce them only to observe that they all refer to the line trees, and not 
{p-ok ptidor t) 10 a clothes-line.— The line tree and tbe lime tree are the same. The 
change has been made because the latter is now the more usual appellation ; but aa 
late as Elisha Cole tbe other was the more familiar term : ' line tree, tilta, a tall tree, 
with broad leaves and fine flowers.' The linden is a more refined appellation. Shake- 
speare was probably led to form the grove of this particular tree by what be had 
observed of the use of it in the oeighboihood of London : ' The female line,' says 
Gerarde, 'or linden tree, waxcth very great and thick, spreading forth her branches 
wide aod bx abroad, being a tree which yieldelb a most pleasant shadow, under and 
within whose boughs may be made brave summer-bouses, and banquetting arbours.' 
We may imagine in a grove of trees such as these, alcoves and bowers of delight in 
harmony with the young and lovely Miranda. — Knight says that after a careful 
examination he is convinced that the players are right in stretching np a clothes-line; 
and opposes Hunter's interpretation for the following reasons : Firat, on the score of 
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[318. Come, hang on tbem this line] 

printing; nowhere here is 'line ' spelt with a capital or in Italics, as it would be were 
■ tree indicated. On the coatrarj', nhere the tree is meant, as in line 14 of the dcnI 
Act, it is spelt ' Line-groK^' Secondly, Hunter gives no example of 'line' used 
without the adjunct of tree or grove. In the quotation from Gerarde the word Irir 
belongs as much to lint as to Hndtn. Thirdly, the ' clumsf joking ' of the clowns 
about ' losing your hair ' and ' bald jerlLin ' is not ' worthless ' as far as coacems an 
explanation of the meaning of ' line.' Steevcns has observed (see f>osl) thai clothes- 
lines were usually made of hair. They were e6]>ecially so made in Shakespeare's 
day, says Knight. ' In a wood-Cut of twelve distinct figures of trades and call 
ings of the tune of James I (see Smith's Crin 0/ London, p. 15) we have the cry ol 
"Buy a hair-liner' The "clumsy joking" would be intelligible to an audience 
accustomed to a iair-lint. It is not intelligible, according to Hunter's assertion that 
the word su^ested a cord-lint.' Fourthly, Knight urges the unlikelihood that drunken 
downs coald hare distinguished a line tree from an elm tree m ^ plane tree. The 
very word ' frippery ' shows that they had in mind an old-clothes shop, with its clothes 
hung on a stretched line, whence the joke about stealing by ' line and level.' Lastly, 
to Hunter's assertion that scarcely anything can be more remote from poetry than 
tlothes-line. Knight replies (hat the entire Scene where the clowns are tricked by 
Ariel was intended (o be the antagooisl of poetry, essentially ludicrous, and, to a cer- 
tain eicent, gross. The 'pool' through which theywere hunted had nothing poetical 
about it, and compared with a fouDtain or a lake it was as the hair-line to the line- 
tree. — Dyce (Fev/ Notes, &c. p. 14) ; With all my respect for Mr Hunter's learned 
labours, I must confess that I think him entirely wrong in the matter of the ' line.' 
If DO other objections could be urged against his acceptation of the word line, we 
surely have a decisive one in the joke of Stephano, 'jerkin, you are like to lose your 
hair,' — a joke to which it is impossible to attach any meaning unless we suppose 
(hat the line was a hair-line. .... In Lyly's Midas, a barber's apprentice facetiously 
says : 'All my mistres' lynes that she dryes her cloathes on, are made only of mustachio 
stuffe [i. e. of (he cuttings of mustachios].' 1592. — Staunton also opposed Hunter. 
' It is hardly possible.' he says, ' to conceive that the coarse jesting of (he clowns .... 
could have been provoked by, or, indeed, would have been applicable to, any other 
object than the familiar horse-kair line, which was formerly used to hang clothes On.' 
— Hunter, however, was, quite naturally, unmoved. His observations were repeated 
m his New niustrations (i, 17S), and in A Few Ifords, &c. (p, 8) he replied to 
Dyce's objection that his interpretation did not explain Slephano's jokes. ' \^'hat 
" now, jerkin, you are like to lose your hair " means,' says Hunter, ' I do not quite 
understand, and I am sure il is not wonL searching into. It probably has no positive 
meanii^; hot it certainly does not necessarily imply any connection with a clothes- 
line, even thoogh it were made of twisted hair I adhere to what I have ven- 
tured to promulgate, and still more should be disposed to maintain that when the 
clowns are jesting about the word " line " . . . . the passages are better explained, if 
any sense wonh searching for is to be found in them, by referring them not to the 
clothes-line, but to the line trees under which (hey were furtively creeping to the cell 
where they thought to surprise Prospero in bis sleep.' — Hunter's best defender is 
Brae, who, denouncing a clothes-line in such a scene as the ' lowest depth of bar- 
barity,' undertakes (o explain (hose jokes of Stephano, which proved the slumbting- 
blocks to the acceptance of Hunter's ' line.' Brae (Trans, of Royal Site. Lit. 2d 
Ser. vol. I, Ft. iii, p. 466) trusts a good deal to Slephano's calling as a butler, and 
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[ziS. Come, hang on tbem this line] 
when Knight aiki how such dninken fellons could have distinguished one tree from 
fuolber, Bree replies, ' What more obvious than that in full Bummer the deliciont 
shade and fragrance of the lime would make it the resort of the at fresco symposium, 
and that tht itiiler would oftco be required to bring ilaaks uid goblets tc the liiu. 
Hence be would hail it as an old and familiar acquaintance, of which the seat beneath 
[where Ferdioaod and Miranda watched the masque] would instantly remind him.' 
' There is ooe peculiarity,' continuee Brae, ' in Slephano's recognition which has not 
been adverted (o, — bis addressing the tree as "Mistress Line"; and I cannot see 
bow the advocates for the clothes-line — unless by some metempsychosis of a 
laundry-maid — are to explain this salutation if addressed to their object. But to 
the tree its a[>plication is eaaly explained; it is au allusion to Fhilyra, a nymph 
ai inseparably associated with the line, or tilia, as Daphne ia with the laurel.' 
This, loo, Stepbano had learned in his capacity of butler; he had 'doubtless' 
ofteti orerbeatd the story of Mistress Line discussed beneath (be fragrant shade 
of her branches, and witbou' understanding the classical story might have merely 
learned to imilale his betters in calling the tree ' Mistris line.' To Knight's 
objection that tree is always an adjunct of line. Brae cites Holinshed, who. in bis 
chapter on ' Woods and Marisbes,' say* ; ' We are not without the plane, the vgh, the 
gorfe, the chestnut, the line, the bladi cherrie, and such like.' To Dyce's assertion 
that it is impossible to attach any meaning to the allusions to losing the hair and 
proving bald, unless we snppcBe the line was a hair-line. Brae opposes the esplana- 
tion : ' To air is to hang near the fire, or out of doors, to dry or freshen ; and in some 
patts of the country the expression to take an air (scilicet, of the Rre) is in common 
use. Now, without going into the question of the probable sameness of pronunciatjoa 
in Shakespeare's time o{ hair and air, i( is sufhcient for the present purpose toobserre 
that even supposing one of these words n-aa then, as now, aspirated and the other not, 
that circumstance would be no bar to an equivoke between them by peitons of Ste- 
phaDO's class, especially as there are examples of similar equivokes between hair and 
heir; and io one or two other places in Shakespeare hair and air are to this day 
disputed readings. Now, when Slephano perceives the rich garments hanging abroad, 
as it were, for an air, he says that the jerkin when taken down will lose its air; and 

prove, he adds— his wit just catching at the equivoke — a bald jerkin So, again, 

' we steal by line and level ' is but mere sound, — the echo of the tree's name suggeM- 
ing a familiar phrase. The humour seems to conust in the very absence of all sense 

and fitness as contrasted with Stepbano's drvnken exuberance of praise There 

ia another joke which, in my opinion, must be undeislood as a continued equivoke 
upon (be name of the tree. Trinculo says 'put some lime upon your lingers.' But 
how an equivoke upon the name of the tree if we are to call i( lint, and not limet 
Hereupon Brae shows that ' lime,' viscum, was sometimes spelled and vm((en lint, 
and infers (hat Shakespeare may have intended it to be so spelled in this case. And, 
secondly, from many examples that ' an absolute convertibility existed between limt 
dud Une in almost every sense to which either of these forms could be applied ; so 
that one form might be indifTerently spoken, written, and understood for the other, 
even in equivoke.' lastly. Brae says ' the only explanation necessary of " now is (he 
jerkin imder the line" is that (he name of the tree again suggests the echo of a famil- 
iar nautical phrase [see Nicholson's explanation, /lu/] ; or it might be that he would 
have oAen heard the allusion applied iu the same way in those under-liru symfatia 
■poken of befoie.' — [The tendency of the latest criticism is, I think, to approve of 
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EMter ArieU, loaden with glijlering apparell, &c. Enter 

Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo, all wet. 220 

Cal. Pray you tread foftly, that the blinde Mole may 
not heare a foot fall : we now are neere his Cell. 

5/. Monfter, your Fairy, w you fay is a harmles Fairy, 
Has done little better then plaid the lacke with vs. 

Trin. Monfter, I do fmell all horfe-piffe, at which 225 

My nofe is in great indignation. 

Ste. So is mine. Do you heare Moniker : If I ftiould 
Take a difpleafurc againft you : Looke you. 

Trin. Thou wert but a loft Monfter. 

Cal. Good my Lord, giue me thy fauour ftil, 230 

Be patient, for the prize lie bring thee too 
Shall hudwinke this mifchance : therefore fpeake foftly, 
All's huftit as midnight yet 

Trin. I, but to loofe our bottles in the Poole. 

Ste. There is not onely difgrace and diftionor in that 235 

219. Scene V. Pope * . 213-32S. Proee, Pope et leq. 

133. htart... Ctii} One line, Rowe ii 130. C^<W] Good, good Han. Cap. 

et leq. gecd'K.lXy. JVay, good Hods. 

Hunter's iQlerpretalion ; SlHCER leans to it, Hudson ' rather agrees wiib it,' and W. 
A. Wright adopts it. For myEell', I accept it gladly, as I should any possible expla- 
nation rather than a clothes-line. — El>.] 

319. Collier remarks that the stage-directions are more puticular and correct in 
this play than, perhaps, in any other. 

331. blinde Mole} Warton ( Tie Adventurer, iii, 3S) ; 5hakesi>eare seems to be 
the on) J poet who possesses the power of uniting poetiy with propriety of character) 
of which I know not an instance more striking (ban the image Caliban makes use of 
loeipi«ts silence, which is at once highly poetical, and exactly suiied to the wildoess 

of the speaker I atwajrs lament that our author has not preserved this lierce and 

implacable spirit in Caliban, to the end of the play ; instead of which he has, T think 
injadidoosly, put into his month words that imply repentance and tinderslanding,— 
Haluwell : See Topsell, Hitt. &c. [ed. 1608, p. 499] : ' These Moles have no earea, 
and yet they heare in the earth more nimbly and perfectly then meo can above the 
same, for at every step or smalt nmse and almost breathing, they are tertilied and 

334. the lacke] Johnson: That is, he ha* played /afi wifA Iht lantern; has 
led us about like an ignis fatuus, by which truvellers aie decoyed into tbe mire. 
[Either the same that Caliban speaks of as 'firebrands,' II, ii, 9; or, else, as W. A. 
Wright explains, 'played the knave, deceived. See Afuch Ado, I, i, 186,' and see 
' Jack ' as used by (he old Naise in Runt. &• Jul. II, iv, 160, which, I think, is tbe 
better inlejpretalion. — Ed.] 

230. Lord] Dvce; Is this a dissyllable here; as it sometimes is? I think noL 
(Abbott, $484, thinks it is.] 
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Monfter, but an infinite lofle. 236 

Tr. That's more to mc then my wetting : 
Yet this is your harmtefTe Fairy, Monfter. 

Ste. I will fetch off my bottle, 
Though I be o're cares for my labour. 240 

Col. Pre-thee (my King) be quiet Seeft tliou heere 
This is the mouth o'th Cell : no noife, and enter : 
Do that good mifcheefe, which may make this Illand 
Thine owne for euer, and I thy Caliban 
For aye thy foot-licker. 345 

Ste. Giue me thy hand, 
I do begin to haue bloody thoughts. 

Trin. O King Stephana, O Peere : O worthy Stepkano, 
Looke what a wardrobe heere is for thee. 

CcU. Let it alone thou foole, it is but trafli. 250 

Tri. Oh, ho, Monfter : wee know what belongs to a 
frippery, O King Stepkano. 

Ste. Put off that gowne {Trinculo) by this hand He 
haue that gowne. 

Tri. Thy grace fhall haue it (meane 255 

Cai. The dropfie drowne this foole, what doe you 

237-240. Prose, Pope et seq. 246-249. Prose, Pope et seq. 

240, <»'«] ^er head and Han, Quincy 256. dr<^/ie\ dap sea Wilson. 

MS. 

343. good miscbeefe] Allen {PAila. Sh. Ste.) : A gramnuriui must not fail to 
call attention to poor Caliban's Oxymtnm. 

244. I] For other examples of * I ' nied for trie, tee Abbott, § 209. 

248. Kin(; . . . Peere] Warbukton : The humour of thi^ consists in ihe allusion 
to the old ballad of ' King Stephen was a worthy peer,' which celebrules that krag's 
paitimony with regard to bis * waidrobe.' [The ballad as it appeals in Percy's J-b/ta 
Mamacripl a given in the note on Otktlio, II, ii, 106 of this edition. The version 
as it appean in Percy's Rtliqius (i, 174, ed, 1765) has the following stanza- 

' King Stephen was a worthy peere, 
His breeches cost him bat a crown«. 
He held them sixpence all too deere ; 
Therefore he calld the taylor Lowne.'J 

252. frippery] Stikvehs! A shop where old clothes were sold. The person 
who kept one of these shops was called ^/r^fer. Stiype, in h'* Life ofSiime, says, 
that these frippen lived in Birchio Lane and Comhill. [Cotgrave ! 'Friperii .- f. A 
friperie; Brokers shop, street of Brokers, or of Ftipiera.' And 'Fripier: m. A 
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To doate thus on fuch luggage f let's alone 257 ■ 

And doe the murther firft: if he awake. 
From toe to crowne hee'l fill our skins with pinches, 
Make vs Grange ftuffe, 260 

S(e. Be you quiet (Monfter) Miftris line, is not this 

357. let'i alone] let's a!<ntg Theob. i, iii, Hal. Wh, ii. 
Warb. Johni. Cap. Slee». CoU. ii. Ktly, 259. Aw] too F^ 

Qke, Dyce ii, iii, Huds. Itt it aleru 260. Jluffe.'\ stuff— Ktly. 

Han. Mai. Var. UVt alone Rami, CoU. 

Fripier ; or broker ; a mender, or tiimmer vp of old garments, and a seller of them 
10 mended.'] 

257. To doate] The genmd, for ff doating. 

257. let's alone] Stksvbns ; Thi* may mean ' let yon and I only go to commit 
the murder, leaviog Triaculo, who i* so lolicitous ^)out the trmk of dress, behind 
us.' ['A preposterous suggestion.' — DvcE.] — Malone justifiea his text by remerkiog 
that ■ Calibaa bad used the same expression before,'—' the very reason,' tayt Dyce 
' [as will be evident lo any one who careftiHy compares the two passages), why it 
should not be repealed here.' ' Has none of the commentatois then,' Dyce (/•no 
A'btes, p. 15) goes on to ask, 'been led by the words, "And do the murder first," to 
the lection obviously required in what immediately precedes? Yes; Theobald's 
sagacity did not forsake him here; but his certain emendation is now only to be 
found among the rubbish of the VariorMnt Shaktsfiare, \a a very foolish note by 
Malone, which concludes with, "Mr Theobald reads — "Let's along" I' [Theo- 
bald has no note on the subject.] — Kkioht; [Hanmer's text] is good enough and 
probable. — Collier (ed, i): In the original manuscript it probably stood 'Lei 't 
alone ' ; an ablncviatioa for the sake of the verse. — Staunton in a oote on ' Alone, 
alone ' {Lev^i L. L. IV, iii, 3S4) refers (o the present lection in The Tempest, and 
to another instance of it in Beau. & Fl.'s Loyal Subject, HI, v, p. 68, ed. Dyce, 
where, with the sense of along, it is spelled ' alone,' and that it cannot be a mis- 
print is proved by its rhyming with ' gone.' Here, in TAe Tempest, Staunton 
says of Theobald's along that, ' if " alone " was not sometimes used in the same 
tense, it is undoubtedly the right word.' — Grant White (ed. i) does not find 
Steevens's note as preposterous as Dyce finds it ; he pronounces the meaning ' Let us 
do the murder alone, without the Fool's aid,' 'obvious and appropriate,' — W. A. 
Wright : If the reading of (he Folio be the true one, it must be explained by sup- 
posing the verb of motion omitted, as in Mad. TV, iii, 136 ; ' Now, we'll together.' 
It would then be addressed to Stephano only. [A verb of motion is equally required 
whether we read alone or along. If Calibau's idea is ' let us go all by ouiaelves with- 
out the fool and do the murder,' I see no necessity for the vord ' first ' ; but ' first ' is 
important if he wishes to hurry Stephano along to do the murder, and Iken come 
back for the luggage. Therefore, I think, that in view of Staunton's examples, 
' alone ' and along were probably so nearly alike ia pronimciation as to be almost 
interchangeable ; the sense of the context, therefore, can alone be our guide. Here> 
I ihink, it is in favour of along. — Ed.] 

z6o. atuffe] Allen {Pkila. Si. Soc.) : If you persist in stopping to appropriate 
this ' trash,' he will pinch our siins black and blue, and thus make w into a ' stufT' as 
ttrange in one way as th ise variegated 5tat& appear lo you in another. 
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my lerkin ? now is the lerkin vnder the line : now ler- 262 
kin you are like to lofe your haire, & proue a bald lerkin. 

Trin. Doe, doe ; we fteale by lyne and leuell , and't 
like your grace. 265 

Ste. I thank thee for thatieftj beer's a garment for't: 
Wit Oiall not goe vn-rewarded while I am King of this 
Country : Steale by line and leuell, is an excellent palTe 
of pate : there's another garment for't 

Tri. Monfter, come put fome Lime vpon your fin- 270 
gers, and away with the reft, 

Col. I will haue none on't : we (hall loofe our time, 272 

^64. and't'\ an't Cap. Knl et Beq, 371. none] done F,. 



262. vndcT the line] Steevens : 'Ad allusioa to what often bappcni to people 
who pass the line. The violent fevera which they contract in that hoi climate nmke 
them lose their hur.' — Edwards's M5S. At a further elucidation it raa.y be observed 
that the lines on which clothes ate huog are usually made of twisted horse -^iir. — 
Br. NiCiiOLiON (jV. &• Qu. 3d S. 1, 49, 1864) : The raeanine i» the jerkin is put u 
were the stakes at teauis, and so could be taken by the winner. See Florio's See- 
end Frutes. di. 2, p. 25 : ' T. Let vs keepe the Iswes of the court. G, That is, stake 
money vnder the line [so/to la iordd), is it not Bo ? T. Vea sir, you hilt it right. N, 
Here is my monie, now stake jou.' — Whereupon \V. A. Wriukt remarks that ' the 
phrue ma]' have another meaning, derived from the same game,' and adds ; ' In Hey- 
wood's Pravtrbs and Emigrants {Spenser Soc. p, 3S} we find : " Thou hast striken 
the ball vndcr the lyne," meaning, " Thou hast lost." ' [See also Brae's explanation, 
above. — DEiiiHTaN's explanation is also ingenious, that Stephono says this 'as he 
tucks the jerkin under his belt.'] — Staunton {Athenaum, 16 Nov. 1872) quotes from 
■ small tract called Groans from Nrwgali ; or, an Elegy upon Edward Dun, Esq., 
the Cities Common Hangman, whs Dyed Naturally in his Bed,the iilk of September, 
i66j, &c. the following concluding lines ; ' It was (oh, Death '■) an unjust thing, ThoD 
should'st deny him bis own swing; Sure, sure, thou hadst some great designe, Or else 
thou 'adsl took bim underline.' ' The last words,' says Staunton, ' show conclusively 
thai although Stephano may have alluded, as has been generally surmised, to the loa 
of hair common 10 those who visit hot climates, it was not a tree but a cord on which 
the clothes were suspended, for Uhder the Hne was plainly a slang phrase, like " a 
Tyburn lippet," " a horae's nightcap," ■' the sheriff's picture-frame," and other popu- 
lar sayings of the time, to signify the punishment of hanging by the neck.' [Staun- 
ton's tlate, '663, is rather late, but, still, slang phrases have an enduring vitality, and, 
overlooking this small flaw, the explanation seems to be the best that has yet been 
offered.— Ed.] 

364. Doe, doe] Rev. JoHM Hunter ; This is said in approval of Stephano's pun- 
ning, being an ablireviatton of TTtai will do. [This explanation 19 doubtful, hat to 
propose a belter one (unless it be Ihat it refers to Stephano's ' Be you quiet ') demandl 
more dramatic instinct than has been bestowed on the present Ed,] 

268, 269. passe of p«te] W. A. Wrtcht : Thai is, witty sally. 

370. Lime] Johnson : That is. bird-lime. 
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And all be tum'd to Barnacles, or to Apes 273 

273. or I'iJ] or Pop« + , Djcc ii, iii. 

273. Bkrnkcles] ColunS: 'There are,' says Gerajde, in his Herbal, 1597, |i. 
1391, ' in the north paiO of Scotland .... certaine trees, whereon doe growe certaine 

(hell-tishes which falling into the water, doe becoioe foules, whom we call 

Bamaklel, in the north of England Brant Geeae, and in Lancaihire tree Geese,' &c. 
Commend me, however, to Holinihed (vol. 1, p. 3S), who declares bimieif to have 
•een the feathers of these ' bamadea ' ' hang out of the iheil at least two inches.' 
And the same account of their generation il given in Drayton's PofynlliiBn, 27tb Song 
[ad fill, in the account of Furntsse. For the paidooable error of mistaking Holin- 
ihed for Harrison, Collins was taken severely to task by Douce (i, 23), who presumed 
that the note, just given, would ' not be thought worth retaining in any future edition,' 
and who accused Collins of making ' Geraide responsible for an opinion not his own.' 
As Collins quoted Gerardc's eiact words, it is difficaU to undeisiaod why, as W. A, 
Wright says. Douce should nuke thia chai^ ; furthermore, in his leal to vindicate 
Harrison, Douce asserts that ' Che fish barnacle, or Lepas anoHfira, is undoubtedly 
furnished with a feathered beard.' The rest of Doucc's note is good : ' The real 
absurdity was the credulity of Gerarde and Harrison in supposing that the bamade 
goose was really produced from the shell of the fish. Dr Ijullein Dot only believed 
this himself, but bestows the epithets " ignorant " and "incredulous" on those who 
did not ; and in the same breath he maintains that christal is nothing more than ice. 
See his Buboarke of Deffnce, &c. 1562, f. II. Caliban's " barnacle " is the elakis or 
tree-goose. Every kind of information on the subject may be Ibund in the Pkysica 
Curiaia of Jaspar Schot, the Jesuit, who, with great industry, has collected from a 
multitude of authors whatever they had written concerning it. See lib. ix, c. 22. The 
works of Pennant and Bewick will supply every deficiency with respect to rational 
knowledge.' — W. A. Wright supplements CoUins's extract from Gerarde as follows : 
Gerarde then goes on to tell what he had himself seen in ' a small Ilaode in Lanca- 
shire called the Pile of Fouldres,' where branches of trees were cast ashore, ' wberott 
is found a certaine spume or froth, that in lime breedeth vnto certaiue sbels. in shape 
like those of the miukle, but sharper pointed, and of a whitish colour,' In process 
of time the thing contained in these shells ' falletb into the sea, where it galherelh 
feathers, and groweth to a foule, bi^^r then a Mallard, and lesser then a Goose ; 
hauing blacke legs and bill or beake, and feathers blacke and while, spotted in such 
maner as is our Magge-Pie, called in some places a Pie-Annet, which the people of 
Lancashire call by no other name then a tree Goose ; which place aforesaide, and all 
those parts adioining, do so much abound therewith, that one of the best is bought for 
three pence : for the truth heerof, if any doubl, may it please them to repaire vnto me, 
and I shall satislie them by the testimonie of good witnesses.' — [Harrison's description 
is, I think, the best (Holinshed, 1,38,1586); it bears an earnest air of scientific inves- 
tigation : ' I haue beene rerie desirous to vnderstand the vttennost of the breeding of 
bamacU, k questioned with diners persons about the seme. I haue red also whatso- 
euer is written by forren authors touching the generation of that foule, & scight out 
some places where I haue been assured to see great numbers of them : but in vaine 
Wherefore I vtterlie despaired to obteine my purpose, till this present yeare of Grace, 
1584, and moneth of Male.' He then goes on to say that he saw some ships in the 
Thames, lately arrived beyond seas, on whose sides he perceived ' an intinil son of 
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With foreheads villanous low. 

Sti, Monfter, lay to your fingers : helpe to beare this 275 
away, where my hogfliead of wine is, or He tume you 
out of my kingdome : goe to, carry this. 

Tri. And this. 

Ste. I , and this. 

A noyfe of Hunters heard. Enter diuers Spirits in fliape 280 
of Dogs and Hounds, hunting them about: Profpero 
and Aiiel Jetting them on. 

Pro. Hey Mountaine, hey. 283 

281. Dc^i find] Om. Rowe et seq. sSz. [Colib. Stepb. and Trine, driven 

Profpero] Profper F^F^. out roaring. Theob. 

■hels,' and haviog obisined ten or twelve of the largefll he found in one of them ' (be 
proportion of a foule more perfectlie than in all (he rest, sauiag ihat the head was no! 
yet formed, bicause the fresb water had killed tbem all (as I lake it) and thereby hin- 
dered their perfection. Certainlie (he feathers of the tailc hoong out of the shell at 
leait two inches, the wings (alnwst perfect touching forme) were garded with two 
fiheU or sbeeldes proportiooed like the selfc wings, and likewise the brestbone had 
hir couerture also of the shellie subatance, and allogither reaembliog the figure which 
Lebill and Fnta doo giue foorth in their description of this foule : so that 1 am now 
fullie persuaded that it is either the barnacle that is ingendred after one mancr in 
these shels, or some other sea-foule to vs a» yet vnknowen. For by the feathers 
appearing and forme so apparant, it cannot be denied, but thai some bird or other 
must proceed of this substance, which by falling from the sides of the ships in long 
vfuages, may come to some perfection.' In the same volume of Holioshed, io the 
Description of Scotland by Hector Boelius, there is an account [p. 17), highly cir- 
cunistanlial, of a tree cast up by the sea which was ' wono-caten and full of yoong 
geese.' — Halliwell gives a list of authorities on (his subject and an illustratioo. 
Ad entertaining account is given by Max MOller {Ltcturts on the Scienu af Lan- 
gvag', n, 552, Am. ed.) of what be supposes to have been (he origin of this myth. 
He shows that the shells were regularly and properly called iimacula, and that Bar- 
nacle-geese were caught in Ireland, which were eaten by the priests in Lent, owing 
to the belief that these geese were not birds, but shell-fish ; (bat this belief wai 
readily adopted id France, where (so Prof. Mailer assames) these geese were called 
ffiitmicula, and if the iiist syllable were dropped they would be called BtmicuIiE, 
which is so closely allied with BerHOivla tlyt (he two were supposed to be one and 
(he same, and that hence arose (he myth. As this name for (he geese, Hiitmieu/ie, 
could arise only out of Ireland, this theory of Prof. Mailer's does not account for ibe 
existence of the myth in Ireland before it appears to have spread to France, and 
where the geese were called, according to Giroldus Cambrensis. not the diminutive 
Bemiada, but Bemaca. However, the story is entertaining, and a discujsion, in 
these pages, barren until it can be determined with assurance into which of the two 
Caliban was in dread of being turned, into the crustacean or into the goose. — Ed. 

374. foreheads] Stbevens: Low foreheads were anciently reckoned among 
deforvKie*. See Ant. 6* CUi^. Ill, iii, 35. 
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Ari. SUuer : there it goes, SUuer. 

Pro. Fury, Fury : there Tyrant, there ; harke, harke. 285 
Goe, charge my Goblins that they grinde their ioynts 
With dry Convultions, fliorten vp their fmewes 
With aged Cramps, & more pinch-fpotted make them, 
Then Pard, or Cat o'Mountaine. 

Ari. Harke, they rore. 290 

Pro. Let them be hunted foundly : At this hou re 
Lies at my mercy all mine enemies : 
Shortly (hall all my labours end, and thou 
Shalt haue the ayrc at freedome : for a little 
Follow, and doc me feruice. Exeunt. 295 



A^hts quintus : Scana Prima. 

Enter Profpero {in his Magicke robes) and ArieU 

IVo. Now do's my Proieft gather to a head : 
My charmes cracke not : my Spirits obey, and Time 4 

285. /Wrf,] ffiy. Fury, KUy. 392. LUt\ Tt, Jeph. Wit, Rlfc, Dtn. 

286. iial thty\ thai lint ¥^ Lyt Rowe « cet. 

287. dry] wry Warb, conj. (Nichols, 2. Before the Cell. Theob. 
U, p. Z47) Wilion. 4. cracttl bnake Wilion. 

3S8. aged"} agueti V/ilaon. 

286. grinde] The aubinnctiTG, cee I, ii, 52S. 

3S7, &c. Convultions . . . Cramps, &c.] Bucknill (p. 58) ; The pnniahnieDU 
here inflicted are half-medicsl, half-magical, and certainly do not repreaeol a tcientific 
description of aguish disease. 

3«9. Cat o'MounMine] W. A. Wright: Topsetl [p. S77] says, 'The greatest 
therefore they call Panthers, as Bellanenais wriuih. The second they call Fardala, 
and the third least of all, they call Zeefiardi, which for the same cause in England 

U colled ft Cat of the Mountain.' . It was probably one of the smaller varietiet 

of (he leopard, and the name was not strictly coaGoed to one uumal. In 7^ Jferry 
Wina, II, ii, 27, Falstaff reproaches Pistol with his * cat-a-mountain looks.' 

292, Lies] For a similar singular, see I, i, 24. 

4. cracke] It is not easy exactly to define the use of this word here. AXLMf 
thinks it refers lo magic bands; Proapero afterwards says ' my charms I'll breai^ 
and further on tells Ariel to 'imtU (he spell' aronnd Caliban; that Shakespeare 
applies (he word ■ crack ' to strings, is seen in this play where Ferdinand says ' I had 
nther crack my sinews,' and in Ltar, V, iij, zlGj 'the strings of life Begin to crack.' 
— W. A. Wright defloes its present use as ■ without a flaw.' There may be even 
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Go(;5 vpright with his carriage : how's the day ? J 

Ar. On the fixt hower, at which time, my Lord 
You faid our worke fhould ceafe. 

Pro. I did fay fo, 
When firft I rais'd the Tempeft i fay my Spirit, 
How fares the King, and's followers ? IC* 

Ar. Confin'd together 
In the fame fafhion, as you gaue in charge, 
luft as you left them ; alt prifoners Sir 
In the line-groue which weather-fends your Cell, 
They cannot boudge till your releafe : The King, 15 

His Brother, and yours, abide all three diftrafled, 
And the remainder mourning ouer them, \j 

10. /arrjj/iwCttp. COQJ. 13. a//] all your Pope, Theob. Hin. 

a«4'i\ and his Cap. SteeT,'8s, Waib. Cap. ail art Coll. ii, iii (MS), 

Mai. Vir. Hil. Sing. Ktly. Ktly, Dyce ii, iii. 

and'ifoameersf^andhisfSXxt^. 14. Line-groue] Ff, Coll. Sing. Wb. 

'93. Dyce, Cam. Glo.ake,Wrt, Rife. Lim* 

II. togetherl Om. Pope + . gram Rowe et cet. 

13. tAem...Sir\thtm,sir; allfristnert 15. yimr'\ yvu FjF^, Rowe i, Jobos. 

Reed'03, '13, V«r.'2t. Hal. Sipg. 

a (bird inteipTctstioo, as containing a reference to the cruciUea and alemUcs of 
magiciaiu 1 of this Deighton bai an adumbration in surmising that it refen lo ' % 
jritcher or dish which is not cracked.' — Ed. 

4. Time] Warburton 1 Time is usually represented a« an old man bending 
onder his load. He is here painted as in great rigour, and walking upright to denote 
that things went prosperously on. 

to, II. These two liiKS most be accepted as metrical in themselves, without attempt- 
ing, in order to make one line, to pen them within the limits of a certain number of 
syllables. In the attempt to force them into one line Steevens discards ' followera * 
mider the convenient plea that it is 'evidently a gloss'; and it is doubtful if the 
treatment suggested by Abbott be not quite as violent; under the section oi» 
Drspptd Prefixes (§460) the latter, after remarking that ' Sometimes, perhaps, the 
prefix, though written, ought scarcely to be pronounced,' thus scans the line : * How 
ftres I the king | and's fallow | ers? (Con) | fined | together.' 

13. The Textual Notes will show the attempts that have been made to tender this 
line metrical ; of tbem all, ReeD's is to be preferred, I think, as the simplest; it in- 
volves no other change than a transposition of words. Abbott, % 484, would make 
trath ' all ' and ' prisoners ' dissyllables. Reed's change has been overlooked not only 
by Collier and Dyce, but by the Cam. Edd. 

14. Line-graue] See IV, i, it8. 

16. Brather} Waucer ( Vers. toS) cites this as a possible Instance of the ccn- 
traction of this word into a monosyllable, like vike'er for whether, or e'en for even. 
The dialect of the Southern negroes makes such a contraction tamiliar. albeit comic 
—Ed. 
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Brim full of forrow, and difmay : but chiefly 18 

Him that you term'd Sir, the good old Lord Gomallo, 

His teares runs downe his beard like winters drops 20 

From eaues of reeds : your charm fo ftrongly works 'em 

That if you now beheld them, your affeflions 

Would become tender. 

fi-o. Doft thou thinke fo, Spirit? 

Ar. Mine would , Sir, were I humane. 2f 

/VtJ. And mine (hall. 
Haft thoti (which art but aire) a touch, a feeling 
Of their affliflions, and (hall not my felfe, 
One of their kinde, that relUfli all as fharpely, 
Paflion as they, be kindlier mou'd then thou art ? 30 

Thogh with their high wrongs I am ftrook to th' quick, 
Yet, with my nobler reafon, gainft my furie 
Doe I take part : the rarer Action is 
In vertue, then in vengeance : they, being penitent, 
The fole drift of my purpofe doth extend 35 

Not a frowne further : Goe, releafe them Ariell, 

18,19. '^n'm..,/rtin] One line, Mai. 31. 'nn] tkim Steev.'93, Vai. Knt, 

19. Him\ Hi Hut. Huds. Coll. Wh. i, Ktjy. 

lhatyou\ yon Steev.'93, Var. 19, 30. fiarpely, Pa^im] Jhar^y 

A>30m.Pop« + .Coll.ii,Ui(MS), Paj:<m F^F,, Rowe. Hal. Wb. Dyce, 

Hod*. Rife, sharply PassioH'dVvpe. sHarfly, 

30. ttaits ™»m] team run Ff el Passion'd Han. 
•eq. 31. Thogh:] F,. 

wintcn drtfi] Winter drops F^, 33. gain/f] againfi FjF^, Rowe i. 

Rowe + , Cap. Steev.'SS, Dyce, Hudi. 33, 34. AMon...veTtta\ virtta ...par- 

31. reidt\ nedCsp. coDJ. don Daniel. 

19. Him that] ' Him ' is here for At; in II, i, 33 we have ' be ' for iim. See 
Abbott, § loE, if need be. 

29. all] Holt: The meaniDg here ■■ either ' he relish'd all Piston as sharply ' oc 
'lie relish'd Passion all (i. e. full) ■■ sharply as,' &c. [In this latter adverbial aense, 
which is assuredly coirect, Walker ( CrU. iii, 6) also andeistands it ; he calls atten- 
tion (o the corresponding phrase in Dryden's Veision : ' who as sharply reliih passion 
as they,' &c.] — DvcB: The earlier Folios have, in opposition to the sense, a comma 
after ' sharply.' 

30. Passion] Theobald: That is.feel the force of pastioni am mov'd by it So 
in TW Gent. IV, i», 172: ''twas Ariadne passioning For Theseus' peijury,' and in 
Ven. and Ad. I059 ; ' Dumbly sbe passions,' &C. 

34-36. CapKLL thus puDctuHtes and amends these lines : ' Ibey being penitent. The 
KJe drift of my purpose, wrath doth end ; Not a iiown further :' and also gives us 
thb note, whereof the self-complacency, at least, is intelligible : ' He must have very 
unworthy notions of Shakespeare who can look on ['me 35, " The sole drift," &c.] 
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My Charmes He breake, their fences He reftore, 37 

And they Ihall be themfelues. 

Ar. lie fetch them, Sir. Exit. 

Pro. Ye Elues of hiis, broolcs, (lading lakes & groues, 40 

And ye, that on the fands with printlefle foote 
Doe chafe the ebbing- JVefitune, and doe die him 
When he comes backe : you demy-Puppets, that 43 

39. M<rm] Mat Fy 39. Scene II. Pop£ + , 

in ils old reading, and without stop an^here, and then ascribe it to him : ptafmt 
(nay, and the drift of purfosi, too) exltttding a fnrum, is an idea for Bedlam ; and 
«e were certainly help'd to 't by Some ameuder who fell a breach in the measure, and 
lengthen'd "end" to ejiWH^ in way of cure for it ; that administer' d here [i.e. C^pell's 
own emendation] will icaice be ot^ected to; the term is everyway pertinent; and, by 
th^ and the punctuatioo, the whole passage is now of simplest construction, and haa 
A cleameu that makes explaining unnecessary.' Of course the meaning of tlie Folio 
text, in which no one but Capell has ever Ibund any difRculty, is ttiat Proepero's anger 
does not extend as much as a fsown beyond their penitence. The Cam. Edd. in record- 
ing this reading as 'Anon, apnd Rann ' overlooked the fact that it is Capell's text. — El>, 
40, 43. Ye . . . youj These seem to be used bere indiscriminately, says Abbott, 
5 236. See I, u, 381. 

40, S:c. Wakburton : Shakespeare borrowed this speech from Medea's in Ovid. — 
Holt : This beautiful incantation has shown beyond contradiction that Shakespeare 
wai perfectly acquainted with the sentiments of the ancients on the subject of encbant- 
menls. Ovid's MetamorpkoMS, vii, 197-106, were bis foundation, but he varied bis 
plan with masterly judgement, — Fahmkh (p. 45) : II happens, however, that the trans- 
lation by Arthur Golding is by no means literal, and Shakespeare hath closely fol- 
lowed it. — Mai.one: Shakespeare evidently copied the translation, and nottheorig' 
Inal. [The following is from the edition of 1567, p. S3, verso ;] 

Ye Ayres and windes : ye Elues of Hilles, of Brookes, of Woods alone. 

Of standing Lakes, and of the Night approche ye euerychone. 

Through belpe of whom (the crooked bonkes much wondring at (be thing) 

I haue compelled slreames to nin cleane backward to their sprii^. 

By charmes I make the calme Seas rough, & make ^ rough Seas plaine. 

And couer all the Skie with Goudes and chose them thence againe. 

By charmes I raise and lay the windes, and burst the Vipers iaw. 

And from the bowels of the Earth both stones and trees doe draw. 

Whole woods and Forestes I remoue : I make the Mountaines shake. 

And euen tbe £latth it selfe to grone and fearefully to quake. 

I call vp dead men from their grauca ; and thee O lightsome Moone -i 

I darken oft, though beaten brasse abate thy perill soone. \ 

Our Sorcerie dimmes the Morning faire, and darkes ^ Sun a> Noone. J 

Tbe flaming breath of fierie Bulles ye quenched for my take 

And caused their vnwieldie neckes the bended yoke to take. 

Among the Eartbbred brothers you a mortall war did set 

And Drought a sleepe the Dragon fell whose eyes were neuer sbet.' — 
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By Moone-fliine doe the greene fowre Ringlets make, 44 

Haginn (Frasa's Maga. Oct. 1S39) : ShakespeaK was pcrfectlj acqiuinted with Ibe 
diflerence between the eDchuitmenti of the uidenU uid tbo«e whicb were suitable ti) 
the character of his IVtupero. Golding, iodeed, mistook hit aucbor, when he translated 

* MoDtcique, umietque, lacusque, EHque omnes Demonim, dlque omiies Doclis adesle,' 
by ' je th/a of hills, of brooks, and woods ahm, of standing lakes, and of the night ' ; 
for the deities invoked by Medea were anything but what, in our language, attaches 
to the idea of etoa ; while the epithet alont, though, perhaps, defensible, is intruded 

without sufficient warrant into the translation But what was unsuitable for Ovid 

was perfectly suitable for Shakespeare ; and accordingly be had no scruple of borrow- 
ii^ a few words of romantic appeal to the tiny deities of fairy superstition. The 
lines immediately followii^ 'Ye ayics and winds,' &c., address the powers, which 
with priailen foot, dance upon the sands ; whicb, by moonshine, form the green, sour 
ringlets, not touched by the ewe ; which make midnight mushrooml for pastime ; whicb 
rejoice to heat the solemn curfew ; and not one of these things is connected with the 
notions of aCtial habitants of wood or stream in classical days. When Shakespeare 
retonu to Ovid he is very little iodebted to Golding. We Rnd, indeed, that Pitispen) 
boasts of having ■ bedimmed the noontide sun,' which resembles Golding's ■ Our sor- 
cerie (Ami the morning fair, and dorks the sun al noone.' But the analogous passage 
in Ovid would have been, in its literal state, of no use to Frotpero : ' Currus qnoque 
carmine noMro Pallet avi' With this obligation, however, the compliment due to 
Goldiikg ceases. Oft quorwn. ' Through ktlp of whom.' — Golding. < By whose 
lad' — Shakespeare. Vhiayue saxa, sua arnvtUsaqut raiiira terra, it titixu mavm. 
'And from the bowel* of the earth both stones and trett do draw' — Golding. ' Rjfied 
Jove'i stout eak (robora) with his own bolt ; and by the spun f lucked up (sua con- 
Tulsa terra), the pine and cedoi.' — Shakespeare. Miausqut txirt s^ulcrii. ■! call 
up dead men from their graves.' — Golding. 'Graves, at my command, have wak'd 
their sleeper* ; oped and let them forth.' — Shakespeare. Ovid has contributed to the 
invocation of Prospero at least a« much as Golding. 

41. ye, that] See Il.ii, 11. 

41. pnntleBSe fooie] Steevens ; See Milton, Comut, S97 : ' Whilst fwm of) the 
waten fleet Thus I set my priotless feel.' — Halliwbll: Compare Fm. &• Ad. I43i 

• Dance on tbc sands and yet no footing seen.' 

43. demy-Puppeta] There must have been some reason for the use of 'demy,' 
but what it is I cannot say. To translate it as Schmidt does, and define it as ' half-a- 
puppet,' is merely what Dr Johnson would call 'motion without progression.' In 
Drayton's Moon-calf, ed, 1748, p- 177, -^ '>nd, ■ Other, like beasts, yet bad the feet 
of fowls. That demi-urchins were, or demi-owls.' — El>, 

44. greene towre Ringlets} Grey {p. 35) : Ringlets of grass arc very common 
in meadows, which are higher, sourer, and of a deeper green th^ the grass that 
grows around them; and by the common people are usually call'd ^177 circles. — 
Douce : Though a real or supposed acidity in this kind of grass will certainly war- 
tsnl the use of 'sour,' it is not improbable that Shakespeare might have wriiien grettt- 
tward. [So also Collier's MS,] — Hunter. (Disguisitt'an, &c. p. 132); The com- 
pound gretn-seur has been invented by the modem editors. I believe no other 
instance of such a compound is to be collected from any other writer. [See Halli- 
well's note.] t would propose : ' By moon-shine en the green, sour ringlets make.' 
Or if we supjiose m to be elided : ' By moon-shine d' on the green, sour ringtt^s 
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Whereof the Ewe not bites : and you, whofe paftime 45 

Is to make midnight-Mufhrumps, that reioyce 

To heare the folemne Curfewe, by whofe ayde 

(Weake Mafters though ye be) I haue bedymn'd 

The Noone-tide Sun, call'd forth the mutenous windes, 

And twixt the greene Sea, and the azur'd vault 50 

46. Mujkrvmpil Mujhromfs F,F,. Kiniie«r. 

48. Majters\ mintslirs Han. motivts 50, aowV] aairi Walker, Huda. 

nuJte.' But I should prefer tbe IbriDer were it not too obrion*, — Knight: Why 
cannot we be content 10 retain the deuile epiihei of the Folio ? We know that the 
ringlets are on the green sward, and on the green; but the poet, by using the epithet 
' green,' marks the intensity of their colour. Tbey are greener than the green about 
them. That they are 'tour' be explains by ' Whereof tbe ewe not bites.' No descrip- 
tion could be more accurate of what we still call fairy-rings. — Halliwell: The 
compound epithet ' green-sonr ' is exactly in Shakespeare's manner, like another one, 
' wbite-cold ' [IV, i, G3]. There is sorely no necessity for any alteration of the orig 
inal text. [Dyce (ed. i) expresses his agreement with Halliwell and speaks for all 
of UE. For the Folk-lore in regard to these Ringlets see Brand's Popular AntiquUia 
(ii, 480, ed. Bohn), where also certain theories to account for their origin may be 
found, sncb as that they were due to thunder-bolts, to moles, and finally to a species 
of mushroom. — Ed] 

45. not bites] See II, i, izz. Ru&hton ySk. IJlmt. by Old Authon, i, 41): 
' Your misplacing and preposterous placing is not all one in behauiour of language, 
for the misplacing is alwaies inlollerable, but the pre]ioslerous is a pardonable fault, 
and many times giues a pretie grace vnto the speech. We call it by a common say- 
ing, to srt tki carte bifi/re the herse, and it may be done, eyther by a single word or by 
a clause of speech : by a single word thus : And if I nit fifrformi, Cod lei me nrver 
Ihriue. For performe not: and this vice is sometimes tollerable inough, but if the 
word cany away notable sence, it is a vice not tollerable, as he thai said, praising s 
woman for ber red lippes, thus ; A corall lippe of hrai. Wliich is no good speech,' 
&c,— Putlenham, Artt of English Poesii, iii. cap. 22 [p. 262, ed. Arber], 

46. Mushrumps] Halliwell gives several instances of this spelling Irom Beau. 
& R., Marlowe, Southwell, Speed's HislBry.a.aA Day; and W. A. WRfCHT a<ld* 
another from Lily. 

4S. Weake Masters] Steevess : Though you are but inferior masters of these- 
supernatural powers, though you possess them but in a low degree. — Blackstone: 
That is, ye are powerful auxiliaries, but weak if left to yourselves ; your eraploymcDt 
is then to make green ringlets and midnight mushrooms, and to play tbe idle pranks 
ntentioned by Ariel in his next song; yet by your aid I have been enabled to invert 
the course of nature. We say, proverbially, ' Fire is a good servant, but a bad matter.' 
[In this note I am afraid His Honor's proverb somewhat allays the good precedence ; 
' master ' is not, I think, used in quite the same sense both io the proverb and in our 
text, where it means merely weak proficients, weak adepts, and the sense would be 
logically as good were it even omitted. — Ed.] 

50. SKur'd] Just as in 'your ted^d cnw >,' IV, i, 14S, Walker conjectured 
itJge; to here he conjectures aiure (Crit. ii, 69 and ill, 7), although doubtfully; 
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Set roaring warre : To the dread ratling Thunder 
Haue I giuen fire, and rifted loues ftowt Oke 
With his owne Bolt : The ftrong bafs'd promontorie 
Haue I made fliake, and by the fpurs pluckt vp 
The Pyne, and Cedar. Graues at my command 
Haue wak'd their fleepers, op'd, and let 'em forth 
By my fo potent Art. But this rough Magickc 
I heere abiure : and when I haue requir'd 
Some heauenly Muficke (which euen now I do) 
To worke mine end vpon their Sences, that 
This Ayrie-charme is for, I'le breake my flafle, 
Bury it certaine fadomes in the earth , 

53. Jirong ifl/iV] stT<mg has'd Rove. Theob. el eel. 

56. Hiaa...firtih'\ Nave open'd, and 61. is/or^ ias/raiJ'd'Viaib, 
Itt forth their sleepers, wai'd Wtttb. 6a. Bury.../adomts] Bury'l a 

'«h] Ff, Rowe, Pope, Han. Wh. /adi>m Warb. 
Dyce, Cam. Glo. Jcph. Rife, Huda. than fadama'] fathoms Cap. 

he Ends 'atur'd veins' in Sidney's Arcadia, i\, 142, line 14. The list of in 
vbere final d and linal e are confounded, wbicb Walker giveE in the dozen pages 
of bii volume, ii almost long enough to ihake one accept at once any conjecture 
founded on it. There ia a notable instance of this confusion in 'boile,' line 71 of this 
Scene. — In J 294, Abbott gives a list of verbs formed from nouns and participles, and, 
U a parallel case to the present, where an adjective would be quite as good as the 
participle, be cites, 'reckoning time, whose million'd accideats,' &c., SokH. 115. 
'Lorded,' 1, ii, 115, and ' wondred,' IV, i, 137, in the present play, are instances of 
these verbs formed from nouns, but are not parallel to the present case. — W. A. 
Wrichi. Milton {Comut, 893) has 'Bium.' 

57. But this] bTEEVENS ! Prospero sets out with a long and distinct mvocation 
to the various ministers of his art ; yet to what purpose they were Invoked doe* 
not very distinctly appear. Had our author written 'Ali Ihis,' &c. instead of 'But 
this,' &c. the conclusion of the address would have been more pertinent to its begin- 
ning. — Grant White, in reference to the same idea that Steevens eipresseg, su^ests 
that ' it is possible Chat this is the result of inadvertence on Shakespeare's part ; but it 
is more than probable that he purposely, though not at first deliberately, avoided the 
clear, determinate eflect of a more precise construction.' [This wavering of thought 
fit the crisis of his fate is ptatLietic. — Ed.] 

58. requir'd] W. A. Wright ; Ashed for. Both ' require ' and ' demand ' were 
formerly used in a sense slightly diflerent from that attached to them now. Compare 
Psalm cxxxvii, 3 : ' For there they that carried us away captive required of us a song,' 
where there is no idea of asking as a right. 

61, 62. To record in the Text. Notes Warburton's arbitrary changes in these lines 
Is amply sufficient ; to give even a digest of the long notes which they called forth 
from Holt and Heath is not worth, as Mat Prior would say, Che effusion of any more 
Christian ink. — Ed, 

fia. certaine] Edwards (Cononi, &c. p. 66), while quite aware that 'certain' 
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And deeper then did euer Plummet found 63 

lie drowne my booke. Solemne muficke. 

Heere enters Ari&\ before: Then PAaaiowitk afranHcke ge- 6^ 

Jiure, attended by Gonzalo. Sebaftian and Anthonio in 
like manner attended by Adrian and Francifco : They all 
enter the circle which Profpero had made, and there fland 
charted: which Profpero obferuing, fpeakes. 

A folemne Ayre, and the heft comforter, 70 

To an vnfetled fancie, Cure thy braines 

(Now vfelefle) boile within thy skull : there (land 72 

65. Scene HI. Pope + . 71. braaits\ brains Ihat Ktly. 

70. audi Oin. Cap. as Huds, 71. {Nva v/eUfe) ieitt] New tatlta 

71. mfithd...thy'\ unstUUd fancy's cp^, Wilton. 

cure I— Thy Mai. tnte wUAm] F,. toil viitkiH F, 

fancie. Cure] fancy I Sure Har- F^, Rowe i, Mai. Ktly. boiling in Siog. 

Dess CODJ. (ap. Ingleby, Still Liod, biU'd wttUn Rowe ii et cet. bound 

p. 69). within S. Vetoes. 

means an indefintCe Dumber, anpposet that Shalieapeare might have inleaded Co tig- 
DJJy that there was ' a certain precise determinate number of ladonu, which Procpero, 
bj his art, knew of; at which depth if be buried his Haff, it would never more be 
discovered, so as to be used in enchantments'; which is ingenious and not impossible. 
—Ed. 

71. vnaetled fancie] Wordsworth (p. 78) ; It is reasonable to suppose that (be 
service which David performed for Saul, aee / Sam. ivi, 23, was present 10 our poet's 

71. braines] Heath : Compare Mid. A'! i7. V, i, 4 ; ■ Lovers and madmen have 
such seething brains.' — Malone: And iVint. T. Ill, iii, 64: ' Would any but these 
bcdled brains of nineteen and two-and -twenty hunt this weather ?' 

71, 72. thy] Inglebv (S/i. HermeneuHcs, p. 6S) : As two persons are addressed, 
and ■ you ' is the pronoun properly applied to them in line [73], it can hardly be 
doubted that the possessive pronoun 'thy' is an error for tkc. [Hudson adopted this 
in his text with the following note :] Proapero is evidently speaking either to all sin 
of the men or else to none of them. If he i^ speaking to them it should be your — 
ym^ : if meiely in reference to them, it should be either the — tht or thHr — their, 
Inglebjr's correction is manifestly right; though, for my part, I should prefer thm- — 
ihar, but that it involves more of literal change. [I am aMd that here the critic bas 
not only invaded the province of the actor, bat has failed to master the situation. It 
is an assumption on Ingleby's part that ' two persons are addressed,' and an incorrect 
oae. Gonzalo's brains did not boil within his skull. Ariel distinctly says that only 
Alonso, Sebastian, and Anthonio were distracted, and the stage-direction is explicit 
that it is only they who enter with a ' frantic gesture.' Prospero could use ' thy ' only 
to Alonso, as the one to enter first, but he may well have used ' you ' when he spell- 
stopped tbem all. — Ed.] 

72. boUe] Rowe's change to ieiTdhaa been adopted bj almost every editor, li 
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For you are Spell-ftopt. 73 

Holy Gomallo, Honourable man, 

Mine eyes eVn fociable to the fliew of thine 75 

Fall fellowly drops : The charme difToIues apace, 

And as the morning fteales vpon the night 

(Melting the darkenefTe) fo their rifing fences 

Begin to chace the ignorant fumes that mantle 79 

74. JTofy"] Noitt ColL ii (MS). 76. /e//aaiij"iri>fii']/eUinirydrBfis Rove 

75- ,^l«o]_*n/ Coll. u, iii (MS). ii. ^/iw-rfre^ Pope, Theob. Hut.Waib. 

Cp. 

u much umpler thua to comider it at another iiutance of the confuiioD of fianl e and 
final J (see line 50, above, and line 87, below) than to Biqipose thai there is an omi*- 
rioD of the relative wAici. — ISCLEBV {SA. Hermautairs, 68), however, atronglj' con- 
tends for thie omission, which he pronoonces ' as plain ■■ the nose on one's face,' and 
that the 'brains were bailing, not iailed.' To wMd) the uitwer lies that having 
entered ■ the circle which Frocpero bad made ' their ' franticke gestures ' had ceased, 
teaving their brains oseless as the result of an ' vnsetled bncie,' It is hardly to be 
supposed that Frospero would address them as intelligent men while the uncomfort- 
able process of ebullition was going on in their brains. — Ed. 

74. Holy] COLUBK (ed. ii) ■■ NeUi as it is corrected in the MS is, we may be 
confident, a restoration of the poet's language. Why was Pro^ro to call Gonzalo 
■holy' ? He was 'noble' and 'honourable,' but in 00 respect 'holy.' — StauhtoH: 
' Holy,' in Shakespeare's time, besides its ordinary meaning of godly, sancHfitd, and 
the like, wgnified also pun. Just, rightious, &c.; in this sense Leontes speaks of 
Polixenei as ' holy ' ; ' You have a holy father, A gracefiil gentleman.' — Wittt. T. V, 
i, 170. — DvcEadds: In Thi Twa Gent. IV, ii, 41 we liave ' holy ' applied to Silvia, 
a young lady no more remarkable for her piety than her neighbonts. [Collier 
deserted this correction in his third edition.] 

75. ev'a Boclablej Fhillfotts : ' Even ' might be eitlier ■ even as much as youn 
Mem ' or ' even (all drops.' It is possible ihal ' even ' here may itself have the sense 
7f ' fellowly and sociable,' as ■ (heir even Christian.' — ffam. V, i, 35. 

75. ahew] Collier (ed. ii) : The error [corrected by the MS] of ' show ' farJlBw 
is also tnmsparent, and must have tiecn occasioned chiefiy by the niistake of the long 
S kit/; Gonzalo was weeping, and (he eyes of Prospero, ' sociable to the Ji<rw ' of 
those of Gonzalo, shed companionable tears. — [DvcE pronounces this ' more plaus- 
ible than the change in the preceding line.' If any emendation were needed, it is 
almost aneiceptioQable. But STAtnrrON brings forward one or two 'facts which 
militate very strongly against ' jt, as he thinks : first, (he word in the Polio is ' shew,' 
not jAnai; and next that the angle character _/ft would be 'far less likely' to be mis- 
taken for (he single character _fi than the long i with f; which is a little doubtful, or, 
at least, incapable of proof. — Ei>. 

76. Fall] See II, i, 326, if need be. 

76. fellowly] For many other examples ' where -fy represents SJtt, of which it is 
R comiption,' see Abbott, § 447. 
79. Ignorant] Here used caosatively. 
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Their cleerer reafon. O good Gomallo 80 

My true preferuer, and a loyall Sir, 

To him thou follow'ft ; I will pay thy graces 

Home both in word, and deede : Moft cruelly 

Did thou Alon/o, vfe me, and my daughter : 

Thy brother was a furtherer in the Aft, 85 

Thou art pinch'd foHt now Sebajlian. Flefh, and bloud, 

You, brother mine, that entertaine ambition, 

Expelld remorfe, and nature, whom, with Sebajlian 

(Whofe inward pinches therefore are moft ftrong) 

Would heere haue kill'd your King : I do forgiue thee, 90 

Vnnaturall though thou art : Their vnderftanding 

Begins to fwell, and the approching tide 92 

80. O] my Pope+,Stee*,'93,VM-, 86. SebaAian. FUJh, and bltatd;\ Se- 

thou Walker {Cril. iii, 7), Dyce ii, Hi, bailian, JUsk and Uood. Theob. W«rb. 
Hudj. Dyc«. 

Si. Sir) sttUBrW\\Kia. 87. m/fTrom;] Sta. Ktly. mteriaiWd 

84. Did'\ Didjl FjF, et ieq. Ff et cet. 

86. Thou art) Ff, Rowe i, Cap. Knt, 88. vihem) Ff, Hal. Wh. ii. wkt 

Djrce i, Sta. Cam. Glo. Wrt. Rife, Wh. Rowe et cet. 
ii, Dtn. thm 'rt Rove ii et ceL 

80. O] See I, ii, I05. 

81. Sir] Collier (ed. ii) : In Ihe MS this is chtnged to servant, and that word 
may have been written with an abbreviation, and therefore mistaken; but as Shake- 
speare not unfrequenll^ uses ' sir ' as in the text, we introduce do change, espedaUy 
as the sense of the passage is in no reelect either altered or streDgthened by it. 

84. Did] This is the firet word on Ibe page. The catch-word at the foot of the 
preceding page is ' Didst.' 

86. Sebastian] Theobald's substitutioD of a comma after ' Sebastian ' and the 
removal of the fbll stop to the end of the line were pronounced by Capell an absurd- 
ity ; ' for what,' he asks, ' is pinching in blood ' ? Dyce answers, ' " Resh and blood " 
means, of course, the whole man,' and adopts Theobald's punctuation — injudiciously 

1 think, because ' Hesb and blood ' does not apply (o Sebastian, but to ■ brother mine.' 
See Abbott's note on 'you' in the next line.— Ed. 

87. You] Abbott, 5232; Prospero, who has addressed the worthy Gonialo in 
the fiieodly thoa, and the repentant Alonso in the impassioned thou, turning lo his 
unnatural brother says, ' Flesh and blood, Yeu brother mine,' but, on pronouncing his 
forgiveness immediately afterwards, be says, ' I do foi^ive ihce,' &c. See also lines 
1 50-151, &c. 

87. entertaine] See line 50, above. 

88. remorse] Pity. 

91, Their ynderBtanding-, &c.] Deighton ; Their undentanding had ebbed to 
iti lowest point; but the tide is (uniing and will soon be at [he full; overflowing with 
bright waves the shore of reason, now ibul and m^ddy for want of its (reason's) 
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Will ftiortly fill the reafonable fliore 93 

That now ly foule, and muddy : not one of them 

That yet lookes on me, or would know me : Ariell, 95 

Fetch me the Hat, and Rapier in my Cell, 

I will difcafe me, and my felfe prefent 

As I was fometime MUlaine: quickly Spirit, 

Thou (halt ere long be fi-ee. 

Ariell fings, and helps to attire him. lOO 

Where the Bee fucks, Aere fuck /, 

In a CowfUps bell, I lie, 102 

93. 94- A'>""'A f,- i*fra...lie 95, «■] r'wCoU, MS, Ktly. 

Hal. 5teev.'93, Var. Knt, Sing. Coll. 97. [Exit Ariel, tod retunu iomiG 

Hal. Wh. i. fltore...lit3 F F, et cet. diately. Theob. 

95. Thatyit'\ E'en yet Wi^ian. 101. fuck] /wri Theob. Han. 

93. reasonable aboiej W. A. Wkight : The ^ore or reason which has juM been, 
hj another figure, compared to clear water covered whb ■ scum of ignarant fumes. 

g6, &c, Henee {AHtiies, &c. p, 4S2) colls allention (o the iostances of anagnorisis, 
or reci^iiitiOD, similar to the present scene, in Grecian poetry, e. g. the scene of the 
recognilJoD of Ulysses by Penelope ; and where Ulysses discloses himself to the group 
of horrified suitors. Again where Sophocles depict* the recognition of Ulytaet by 
Philocletet. 

lot. auck I] TKBOBAtD changed this to ' iuri /,' on the plea that ' a spirit of 
a relia'd xtherial essence' could not be 'intended to want food,' this auperfluous 
emendation became, for many a long year, ingrained in the popular memory by its 
having been adopted by Dr Ame in his musical setting. It has even yet scarcely 
died out. — Hukter find* in (bis line another reference to the 'line' tree, whereof 
the flower is an ' eminent fcTourile of the bee, who quits even the thyme border that 
•he may revel in " the blossom that hangs on the bough," — its pendulous flowers.' 

102. Cowslips] Malone: Gnnpare Drayton, NympkUia: 'At midnight the 
appointed hour, And for the Queen a fitting bow'r, (Quoth he) is thai fair cowtUp 
flow'r, On Hipcut-hill th« growetb.' Nympkidia was not written, I imagine, until 
after 1612. It was not printed till 1627. [There are many passages throughout 
Drayton, as we all knc v, which reveal the powerful influence on him which Shake- 
speare bad. A striking passage was noted in At Yim Like It, and in this same 
Nymphidia, a few stanzas lower down than that above quoted, there is a description 
of Queen Mab's chariot, whereof Che horses were goats, their harness gossamer, the 
coachman a fly, and the wheels of crickets' bones, which no one can read without 
being reminded of Mercalio \ and again when Puck is sent off by Oberon, he goe*, 
accordbg to Drayton, ' thorough brake, thorough brier, Thorough muck, thorough 
mier. Thorough water, thorough fier.' — Ed.] 

103. bell] In his note on IV, i, 73 Steevens said that it was clear Shakespeare was 
no diligent botanist, for ' who ever hi^ard,' he asked, ' of a bell-shaped cowslip ?' — Btt. 
Nicholson (N. 6- ^ 3d S. ii, j8, 1866) says that 'Ariel's bell is the calyx of 
the flower, which is described to Ibis day In botanical works as somewhat bell -shaped, 
and is so.' A calyx undoubtedly may be bell-shaped, bat in loung its corolla, a calyx 
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There I cowch when Owles doe crit, 103 

On the Batis backe I doe flU 

after Sommer merrily. 105 

103. cowcb] crowch F,F., Rowe i. 105. Sonuner menily] sunwt, mtr- 

couch: Csp. Huds, ceiuh. Heath, Var. rily. Theob. Hu. summer: Mtnily. 
CoU. i, ii. Holt. 

tocu all its poetry and charm. In speaking of a cowslip we thiok oul; aX the corolla, 
whicli, OS Id the case of all monopetalout plants, can be fairly enough termed a belL 
Id a poetic generalisation all flowers may be called bell.shaped ; as in (he Hymn ta 
the Flowers, by Horace Smith, which every one knows, or ought to know, by heart : 
' Neath cloistered boughs each floral bell that swingeth And tolls its periiune io the 
pasting air.' — Ed. 

103. There I cowch wben Owles doe crie] The older commentators, Wakbur. 
TON, Heath, and Cafeli, • abide all three distracted ' over this line, which means, 
in its simplest tenns, merely that Ariel slept at night in a cowslip; they were misled 
by the belief [hat an allusion to owls could refer only to winter. Therefore Healh 
proposed a fliU stop after ■ couch,' and has been followed, substaolially, by others from 
whom we might have expected better. Heath's note is here given because it has 
been cited with approval by a recent editor; Warburton's and CapeU'amaybe omined 
without leas, at leastthose portions whichreferto tLia line. Hratk: If Ariel ' couches 
in the cowslip when owls do cry,' it follows that he couches there in winter, for that, 
from the general notoriety of the fact, is the season wben owls do ciy. How then 
can it consistently be said that he constantly flies the approach of winter by following 
the summer in its progress lo other climates ? I sbould imagine, therefore, that Shake- 
speare pointed the passage thus : ' There I couch. When owls,' &c. — Steevens 
truthfully observed ; ' Owls cry not only in winter. It is well known that they tie to 
the full as clamoroos in summer; Titania, in Mid. N. D., the time of which is sup- 
posed to be May, commands her fairies to " keep back The clamorous owl. that nightly 
hoots." ' — Malone, too, albeit he was beguiled by Heath, remarked that ' When owls 
do ciy ' means simply at night. 

104. Batts b«cke] Walker ( Vtrt, 234) : Such combinations as ' Lud's Town ' 
(compare Newtown, &c.), ' Heaven's Gate'' (compare Kirkgate, Ludgatc, &c.), and 
others of the same kind are prononnced as if they were ^ngle words, uiitb the accent 
on the first syllable. Thus Caliban's ' Shew thee a jay's nest,' &c. And here pro- 
nounce ' bat's back ' as korstiaci ; and [in line 203 of this Scene] : 'And I would 
call it fair play,' pronounce fafr-play, unless there is any corruption in the words fol- 
lowing. [I do not like this holocaust to rhythm. — Ed,] 

105. Sommer] That there is a charm, and a great charm, in Theobald's emenda- 
tion of sunsa a undeniable. It is chiefly in the twilight that bats appear, and with 
the poetry and sentiment of that hour in summer they ate associated. The emenda- 
tion (tal appeared in Theobald's Shaitspeari Restored, a book which so tboroughly 
angered Pope that for it Theobald was made the hero of The Dvnciad; and yet in 
Pope's second edition of Shakespeare he could not overtook the beauty of Theobald's 
change, and after the word 'summer' noted that it was 'probably sunset! > remaik- 
able concession. Hunter could ' hardly bring himself to reject it,' and Macaulay (as 
iicted by Cartwright, p. 6) wrote : ' Who does not sympathise with the rapture of 
Ariel, flying after suitset on thewii^of the bat?' • Why a^#- summer ?' asks TUBo- 
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Merrily, merrily, Jkall I Hue now, 106 

Vnder the bloffom that hangs on the Bow. 
Pro. Why that's my dainty Ariell: I ftiall mifle 
Thee, but yet thou (halt haue freedome : fo, fo, fo. 109 

108, 109. Why... Tliee\ One line, F^F, et seq. 

BALD {Sh. Rtst. p. 1 76). ■ Is it true that tbe Bal flies afler Baminer ? After Bummer, 
that it, io the winter, tbe Bat sleeps. Mis bxA of gnats and flies canoot be pi«citred 
io wioter. 1 am apt to think that the passage ia corrupt, and tliat the allusion here is 
not to any season of the ytar, but rather to tbe hour when bats fiy. From the custom 
and nature of this bird [jiV] , therefore, it seems to njc il ought to be corrected to "After 
ttm-sct merrily." ' To this note, here given only aubataotiaUy, Theobald added, in his 
edition, that tbe original text could be right only on the mistaken notion that bats 
migrated in pursuit of hot weather. — Wakbukton, paying no beed to Theobald's 
allusion to tbe bibematioD of bats, asserts that the ' roughness of winter is represented 
by Shakespeare as disagreeable to fairies and such like delicate spirits, who, on this 
accDimt, constantly follow summer. Was not this then the most agreeable circum- 
stance of Ariel's new rccover'd liberty, that he could now avoid winter, and follow 
itmvner quite round the globe ?' — StEBVKNS saw the difficulty involTed in the natural 
history of the ' bird,' but resorts to his eTer-ready explanation of Shakespeare's igno- 
rance. 'Ariel,' he says, ' speaks of his present situation ooly; nor triumphs in tbe 
idea of bis future liberty till the last couplet. The bat is no bird of passage, and the 
expression is llierefore probably used to signify not that ki pursuts summer, but that 

afltr summer it pait, he rides on the warm down of a bat's back Shakespeare, 

who, in his Mid. N. D., has placed the light of a glow-worm in its eyes, might, 
thnn^h the same ignorance of natural history, have supposed the bat to be a bird of 
passage.' — Knioht says that in his text he ' follows the original exactly ' (which is true 
except that he substitutes colons and semicolons for commas), and that the words of the 
•ong are the some as the poet wrote them, but that the punctuation [of lines 103, 104] 
ought to be as follows ; ' There I couch when owls do cry Ou the bat's back, I do 
fly After,' &c. ' Here,' adds Knight, ' we have all tbe condilioni of Ariel's existence 

expressed in (he most condensed form In the night when owls do cry, be 

couches on the bat's back.' This last remark is a good illustration of the blindness 
to which we are all liable. So dear was tbe meanii^ to Knight's eyes that he did 
not see that according to bis puucluation Ariel couched in a cowslip when Owls cried 
on bats' backs (which is scarcely to be wondered at). — DvcE {Remarks, p, 9) called 
attention to Knight's oversight of the full meaning of ' There,' which clearly refers 
to the ' cowslip's bell,' just as in the firat line ' There 1 suck ' refers to the preceding 
' Where the bee sucks.' ' In spile of any objections,' adds Dyce, ' that may be brought 
from " natural history," I believe that Shakespeare intended to descrilie Ariel as flying 
on the bat's back in fttrsmt of rummer, like the swallow.' A remark which carries 
with it, I imagine, the assent of all. Wtwt bas 'natural history' to do with TAe 
Tem/est, where all is unnatural history? as if a spirit, that could tread (he ooze of the 
salt deep, or work i' the veins of (be earth when it is bak'd with frost, could not fly, 
if it chooe, in perpetual sunshme, on the back of a hex, which was as torpid as a stone 
with the cold of a dozen winters. — Walker {Crtt. iii, 7) compares with this passage 
Miii, JV. D, IV, i ; < Trip we after the night's shade,' and * we fairies that do run .... 
From (he presence of the sun. Following darkness like a dream.' — Ed. 
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To the Kings (hip, iniiifible as thou art, i lO 

There fhalt thou finde the Marriners afleepe 

Vnder the Hatches : the Mafter and the Boat-fwaine 

Being awake, enforce them to this place ; 

And prefently, I pre'thee. 

Ar. I drinke the aire before me, and returne 115 

Or ere your pulfe twice beate. Exit. 

Gon. All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhabits heere : fome heauenly power guide vs 
Out of this fearefull Country. 

Pro. Behold Sir King 120 

The wronged Duke of MUlaine, Profpero : 
For more afTurance that a liuing Prince 
Do's now fpeake to thee, I embrace thy body, 
And to thee, and thy Company, I bid 
A hearty welcome. 125 

Alo. Where thou bee'ft he or no, 
Or fome inchanted triflle to abufe me, 127 

113. aaiaki] atoaicii'WelVet, Hud«. Hal. Dyce, Sta. Hudi. fVhttktr thett 

ISO. ^Mo/i/] Zo Pope, Han. b^st Cam. Glo. Jeph. Wrt, Wh. ii. 

[Altircd as Duke. Coll. MS. Wht'ir thou bi'st Cap, et cet. 

Ia6. Alo.] Ant. Ingleby (ap. Cam.). 126, hi ar «c] ht Jerris, Prospert 

Where theit bei'fi'\ Ff, Rowe. Cartwiighl. 

Bt'it thou Pope + . Whir thou bist 127. triflle'] rival ot model 'Snieiy. 

109, BO, so, bo] Refeniog (0 Ariel's assiitance in attiring him. 

115. drinke the aire] Johnson: An eipresaioD of swifloess of the same kiod a» 

' to devour the way,' in 3 Ben. IV: I, i, 47, which last, Voss [^Anmeri. 191) com- 
pares to ' viam vorabit ' of Catullu*, Utiv, 7. 

116. Or ere] See I, ii, 13. 

iz6. Where] For many other examples of this contraction of Whether, ter 
Walker, Vers. 103, or Abbott, 5 466. 

117. inchanted triflle J Collier (ed. ii) : The MS substitutes dtw/ for ' trifle,' but 
ne hesitate to insert it in our text, because ' trifle ' in this case may be understood, 
although il was not unnatural for Alonso to suppose he might be addressing a fiend 
who bad assumed the shape and dress of Prospero. — STAUfTiON': The change of 
Collier's MS is as wanton as it is foolish. 'Trifle' meant fhaiitom; thus in Bean. & 
Fl., Bonduea, V, ii ; ' In love too with a trifle to abuse me.'— Walker {Crit. i, 164), 
in his chapter on ' peculiar construction with the adjective,' suspects this to be an 
instance of the Iranqxisition of the adjective, i. e. some trifle produced by enchant- 
ment to abuse me ; for, he says, semt trifle to abuie me, seems unlike the Elizabethan 
English. — Lettsom (in a foot-note) cites the same line from Benduca., dted by 
Staunton, where the very phrase occurs, and adds from Ford. Fatttiti, &c. IV, i : 
' Why you know 1 am an ignorant, unable trifle in such business.' Sun'i Darling. I, 
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(As late I haue beene) I not know : thy Pulfe 128 

Beats as of flefti, and blood : and fince I law thee, 

Th'affliflion of my mlnde amends, with which 130 

I feare a madnefle held me : this muft craue 

(And if this be at all) a moft (Irange ftory. 

Thy Dukedome I refigne, and doe entreat 

Thou pardon me my wrongs ; But how fliold Profpero 

Be liuing, and be heere? 13S 

Pro. Firft, noble Frend, 
Let me embrace thine age, whofe honor cannot 
Be raeafur'd, or confin'd. 

Gone, Whether this be. 
Or be not, I'le not fweare. I40 

Pro. You doe yet tafte 
Some fubtleties o'th'Ifle, that will nor let you 142 

131. And\ An Pope, Han. C«p. et Wbeier MS. (ap. Hal.)- 
•eq. 134. my\ thy Coll. ii, iii (MS). 

And if thu itl If thii ie trut 142, nor let'] not let F,F, el »eq. 

ii ' — Kourge hence Ihis trifle' ; II, i 1 ' Tliia Udy call'd the Spring, is an odd trifle.' 
[According to Skenl the old »cnae of ' trifle ' ia a. delusion or trick.] 
laS. not know] See line 45, supra, or II, i, 122. 

133. Thy Dukedome] Steevens: The duchyof Milan being, through the treach- 
eiT of Anthoaio, made feudatory to the crovn of Naples, Alonao promisei to resign 
his claim of sovereignty for the future. 

134. my wrongs] Coluer (ed. ii): We have often seen 'my' and tiy con- 
founded by the old printer, and we can readily believe such was the case her«. It 
ought to be, as [n the MS, ' thy vrongs,' i. e, the wrongs that I have done to thee. — 
Dyce (cd. ii) : Here nndout«edly Shakespeare wrote ' my wrongs,' i. e. the wrong! 
done by me to thee ; just as he wrote, earlier \a this Scene, ' their high wrongs,' i. e. 
(be high wiDDga done by them to me ; and in Mid. JV. D. II, i, ■ Your wrongs (i. e. 
(he wrongs done by you) do set a scandal on my sex ' ; so, too, Greene, in (he con- 
cluding sentence of bis GrBoisviorth of WU, &c. ; 'a whole booke cannot contain 
their wrongs,' i. e. the wrongs done by (hem, vii : the players. Compare also, above, 
'till your release,' i. e, the release of them by yon; and i& Lear, IV, ii: 'And quit 
the house on purpose, tba( (heir punishment (i. e. the punishment inflicted by Corn- 
wall and Regan on Gloster) Might have freer course.' 

141, 142. taste . . . subtleties] Steevens ; A phrase adopted from ancient cook- 
ery and confectionery. When a dish was so contrived as to appear unlike what it 
realty was, they called i! a subtilly. Dragons, castles, trees, &c. made out of sugar 
had the like deDominatiDn. Froissart complains much of this practice, which often 
led him into mistakes at dinner. — Halliwei.l ; AUhongh I think ' sub(le(ies ' is here 
to be accepted in one of its then ordinary senses, deceptions, and that (here is not 
necessarily a metaphorical meaning, it would hardly be prudent to omit Steevens'i 
ixjte. .... The use of the word ' laste,' metaphorically a[^iied, is so very common 
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Beleeue things certaine : Wellcome, my friends all, 143 

But you, my brace of Lords, were I fo minded 

I heere could plucke his Highnefle frowne vpon you 145 

And iuftifie you Traitors : at this time 

I will tell no tales. 

Seb. The Diuell fpeakes in him : 

Pro. No: 
For you (moft wicked Sir) whom to call brother 150 

Would euen infeA my mouth, I do forgiue 
Thy rankeft &ult ; all of them : and require 
My Dukedome of thee, which, perforce I know 153 

144- [A«ide to Seb. and Aa(. Johns. 149. No:'\ Om. Han. N»ib, Allen, 

U7. / wa/] Ff, Rowe, Hal. Dyce i, Hudi. 

Cam. Glo. Wrt, Wh. ii, Dm. ra Pope 15*. fauU\ faultt F,, Rowe+, H«L 

« eel. Coll. ii, iii (MS), Sing. Dyce ii, iii, Ktly. 

148. [Aside. JohM. To Ant. Cap. 153. tkti\ tkn F,. 

that it is not, io itself, aoy ugument in farour of tbe theoiy of Steeveiu. So ■ taste 
grief,' Rick. II, &c.— W. A. Wright : It deooted a device in pastry and confec- 
doneiy work Guch as ii described by Fabyan in bis account of the feast al the Coro- 
nation of Katharioe, queen of Heory V [CAronielt, ed. 1542, ii, 366), 'And asotyltye 
called ■ Pellycane syttyng on hii neM with he bjrdes, and an ymage of saynle Kath- 
etyne holdyng a boke and disputyng with the docloures.' [It oliist be confessed that 
there is a certain repugnance lo the thought of similes, in the majestic inoutb of Prot- 
pero, drawn &om tbe kitchen, and if it were not for that one word ' taste ' the idea 
should be scouted. But with that word preceding, and with tbe memory of the delu- 
»Te ' banket ' which had just mocked their hunger, I am afraid Steevens is right. 
Those interested in ' subtleties ' may be referred to the Early English Tixl Society'i 
tepriot of Tmo Fifietnii-CctUiiry Ceakery-Baoki^-^O.'l 

149. No] ALI.EN {Phila. Sh. Sac.): The reading 'No' must be corrupt i for 
nothing is more certain, than that an aside is supposed to be heard only by tbe persno 
to whom it is addressed ; and Prospero, therefore, cannot have said ' No ' to what he 
did not hear — not to dwell on the singularly unsatisfuctory dryness of this shortest of 
adverbs, left without one additional word of enlargement or explanation. The truth 
appears lo be that Prospero was going through a series of addresses to the principal 
personages before him leriatim ; he had addressed fiiM the King, then GoDzalo, and 
DOW — after giving a necessary firivait hint to Sebastian and Anthonio together, and 
neither bearing nor caring for any comments they might make — he lakes up his 
brother alone, with a mere word of transition : 'A^ie For you, most wicked Sir,' .... 
jus* as in .ffapt. I, it, 42 the King tuns from Cornelius and Voltimand to Laeitea 
vita 'And houi, Laertes, what's the news with yon ?' and then (64J to Hamlet, with 
the same form : ' But ntrai, my cou^ Hamlet, and my son.' I may add that ' now ' 
was pronounced in Shakespeare's day much like ' 000 ' (JV, A. Rea. Apr. 1864, p. 
368), and that therefore an amanuensis might easily write 'No' for it, nnder the 
impression that Prospero was bound to contradict the calumnioas charge of his being 
in league with tbe Devil. 
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ACT V, 3C i.] THE TEMPEST 34; 

Thou muft re.lore. 

Alo. If thou beeft Profpero 155 

Giue v3 particulars of thy preferuation, 
How thou haft met vs heere, whom three howres fince 
Were wrackt vpon this fliore ? where I haue loft 
(How fharp the point of this remembrance is) 
My deere fonne Ferdinand. 160 

Pro. I am woe for"!, Sir. 

Alo. Irreparable is the lofle, and patience 
Saies, it is paft her cure. 

Pro. I rather thinke 
You haue not fought her helpe, of whofe foft grace 165 

For the like lofle, I haue her foueraigne aid, 
And reft my felfe content. 

Alo. You the like lofTe ? 

Pro. As great to me, as late, and fupportable 
To make the deere lofle, haue I meanes much weaker 170 

Then you may call to comfort you ; for I 
Haue loft my daughter. 

Ato. A daughter? 173 

157. wAffm} Hal. Wh, i. itA. Ff; 169. /uffortabWl F^ in/ufforiaMt 

Rove et cet. FjF^.Rowe, Pope, Han. partitile Steev. 

161. / aw] rm Pope + , Jeph. Dyce '93, Var. Huds. reparable Wilioo. 
li, iii, Huds. 172. my] my only Hao. 

165. /ofi'] taught Tfaeob. conj. {Nich. 173. A'\ Only Han. Om. Cap. You 

HI.). havi lost a Wagner conj, 

daughter /j daughter I did you 
layf Cartwrighl. 

150-153. You thee] See I, ii, 516-527. 

161. woe] Malonb: That it, I am torrf for it See Abbott, $ 130, where, 
■ «iaong other eiBnipleg, we find, in Cym6. V, v, 197, ' 1 am sorrow for thee.' 

169, as late] Johnson : My lost is *s great ai jours, and baa as lately happened 

169. supportable] Catell added sir after ' late ' in order to avoid milking the 
accent fall on (he first syllable of 'supportable,' 'which,' he says, 'if a conundrum 
may pass, is not supptrtablt! — Dyce thinks Stee sens' s/nn'aj/^ is perhaps right 

170. meanes] Capell supposes that Prospero here refers to tbe fact that Alons,i 
still has a daughter to comfort bim, whereas Piospero has just lost his. 

t?^' 173' daughter] Walker {Vert. 307), followed by Dyce, says 'daughter' ts 
here a trisyllable. As neither critic specifies which of the two ' daughters ' is a tri. 
•ylUble, the inference is that the word is to be so proaounced in both places. To my 
ear it is abhorrent enough in only one case; but if Prospero is to saj daugh-a-ter, and 
Alonsu, in his anguish, responds o^it^j-ii-iw-, can the effect be anything else but comic? 
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Oh heauens, that they were liuing both in Nalpes 

The King and Queene there, that they were, I wifh 175 

My felfe were mudded in that oo-zie bed 

Where my fonne lies : when did you lofe your daughter? 

Pro. In this laft Terapeft. I perceiue thefe Lords 
At this encounter doe fo much admire, 

That they deuoure their reafon, and fcarce thinke 180 

Their eies doe offices of Truth : Their words 
Are naturall breath : but howfoeu'r you haue 
Beene iuftled from your fences, know for certain 
That I am Profpero, and that very Duke 

Which was thruft forth oi MUledne, who moft ftrangely 185 

Vpon this ftiore (where you were wrackt) was landed 
To be the Lord on't ; No more yet of this. 
For 'tis a Chronicle of day by day, 18S 

174, NalpesJ Nafla Ff. 180. /caret's/care F,. 

lio. deueure'] demurt GfytiA. i8l, ri>j]mF.. eyeF^F^. 

■ 79. admiTe] In in Latin sense. 

iSo. deuoure their reaBon] Allen (PhiU. Sh. Sac.) -. They stood agape. — with 
tnonthf wide open, — !□ Ibeir ' admiratioa,' i. /. anuaemtnt; Ibey looked (I hardly 
dare to say it) as if they had neallewtd lAeir rtason. 

iSi. Their words] Capell (who reads 'tieie words'); Surely no »sloQishmeiit 
could so affect them as to make them question the reality of their own existence, for 
(his (in elfect) is the result of [reading ' their words '] ; of Prospero's they might ; 
and we find, do, in the sentence that precedes ; where they are not said to doubt 
whether they see, but whether they see rightly ; nor could it be intended here that 
they should doubt whether themselves spoke, but whether (hat was real which they 
heard others speak. — Malone received a communication from an anonymous corre- 
spondent giving the tame reasons as Capell for the change to tiesc. ' Their doubt* 
related only to Frospero, whom they at first apprehended to be some " inchanled trifle 
to abuse them." They doubt, says he, whether the words they hear are S|>oken by a 
human creature.' — Dvce pronounced Capell'i emendation ' not improbable,' and 
KtJDSON adopted it. — Halliwell, however, thinks that precisely that astonishment 
seized them which Capell (bought impossible, and that they scarcely think 'the words 
they speak ore really those that would be naturally uttered by themselves.' As (he 
question resolves ilseif merely into one of degrees, whatever expresses the highest 
astonishment would seem to be nearest right. — 1:1). 

182. howBOeu'r] Walker {Cn'f. i, 85) calls attention to this spelling, 'eu'r,' 
instead of the more common ' e'er,' and refers to several instances in OtMtUo, 11, i, 
181 ; III, iii, 521, where it occurs twice in the same line ; III, iv, 117 in (his present 
edition. 'I have a notion,' concludes Walker, 'that Spenser always does this, but 
that his editors have altered it. This spelling, however, is i iuch leas frequent than 
the other.' 

185. Which . . . who] See Apbott, 5 166. 
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ACT V. sc. i.] THE TEMPEST 

Not a relation for a break-^, nor 
Befitting this firft meeting i Welcome, Sir ; 
This Cell's my Court : heere haue I few attendants, 
And Subie6b none abroad : pray you looke in : 
My Dukedome fince you haue giuen me againe, 
I will requite you with as good a thing, 
At leaft bring forth a wonder, to content ye 
As much, as me my Dukedome. 

Here Pro/pero discouers Ferdinand and Miranda, play- 
ing at Cheffe. 



198. Chesse] Steevehs; Sbakeepewe loighi not have ventured to engage lu* 
lero and hercune aS. thU game had he not found Huon de Bourdeaiix and his Priocess 
employed ■□ the same manner. See the romance of Hum, &c. chap. 53, ed. 1601 : 
' How King Ivoryn caused hit daughter to play at (he chesse with Huon,' &c. — DycB 
(Few Nolls, p. 16) : There may have been something like this in the novel or tale 
which iumished Shakespeare with the materials [or The Tempest; but if that was not 
the case, and if The Tempest was flnt produced shortly before the year 1611, it is not 
improbable that the idea of ' discovering ' Ferdinand and Miranda engaged Bl cheu 

was suggested in Bamaby Bames's DivUs Charter, 1607 In that tragedy Ciesar 

Borgia, after taking Katherine prisoner and making her beheve that he had put to 
death her two sons, lays : ' Behold thy children living in my tenL Ht diseeuretk his 
Tent where htr fma sotiHes wereal CaraW.'— .\LLEN {Phiia. Sh. Set. p. 67) ; Sleevens 
thioks that Shaket^ire occupied Ferdinand and Miranda, while by themselves, in 
playing Chess, because he had read something of the kind in the romance of //ueit 
of Bordeaux. Certunly he was not led to do so by any qwcial interest of his own 
in (he game. For, what be was interested in (as, for example, law) was often on his 
tongue; but of Chess he is said by an authority in Twias (Chtsi, i. Ill) to have made 
no mention whatever, save in this one place.* Nay, here his language it not Chess- 
language. No Chess-player would accuse bis adversary of making what is called ' a 
fidse move ' in terms, that would be just as appropriate to any other game — terms, 
which (in fact) signify no more than 'cheating' at play. Suppose, therefore, that 
Steevens were right — that Shakespeare did accept a bint from the romance of Hueti 
— he could have been led to do so only by an impression, on bis part, of some peru- 
liar appropriateness in representing Ais betrothed pair as engaged in a game of 
' thoughtful Chess.' Now whence did Shakespeare derive that impression ? Perhaps 
merely from his knowledge that — from the time when Haroun al Raschid sent a set 

• Another uithorily in Twin {Otii, ii, iij) doet Indeed remuk that ' Shakeipeare leenu to 
lun a punning lUuiIon to Cbeii in the Fini Scene of 73r Tammf i^ "" Sirtw.vbtn Kuhuint 
wyi ; " I pray yoa, Sir, is it your -ill To nuke 1 Slatt of me imonpt Iheie Main /" ■ And Doute 
(biiueir 1 VTiter on Choi utiqukla] i( of Ok uune opinion (I'i.i.jaj). I would add Ihal then 
maf have been an aUmion to Clieu ia ifaci. V. I, S6 ; 'My mind ilie faaih malid and imaied my 
sight;' and ibat Shakeipeare wotild appear to have been aware of the tiory of Chen being an 
innation of Falamedei, during the Siege of Troy, when be aukei Troilui uy (Trt. &• Critt. IV, 
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[198. Ferdinand and Miranda, at Cbeese] 

of Chessmen to Cbarletnagne, and when a son of William the Conqueror and a ton 
of the FrcDcb king fought each other with Chess-pieces on the one side and the 
Chess-board on the other, down to the reign of Queen Elizabeth heiself, who was 
fond of the game — Chess bod always been ■ The R^ai Game ' — a deeply intellectual 
pastime, above the reach of the vulgar, confined to ro^al and princel]' penonages and 
to those who lived in close conoection with them, learned ecclesiastics and doctors of 
the law. It may be added, too, that Shakespeare — knowing Chess to be a preit^- 
tive of royal peisonages — might consider it higbl; natoral, that tbis profound and 
■ snbtle game ' should have occufued the attentioo of jtut such a being, at be had rep- 
resented Prospero to have been, and that this ' rare wondered father ' should havOi 
tanght the game to bis dai^hter, to vary tbeir intellectual employments wheo thus 
left entirely alone by themselves. Bnt I feel quite confident that Shakespeare was 
aware, still further, that there was a special and remarkable appropriateness in repre- 
senting a Prince of NafUt as a Chess-player — and so skilful a player, to boot, thai 
Miranda (the clover pupil of her deep father) was playfully disposed to accouni Ibr 
his beating ber so easily only on (be suppositioD thai be bad in some way ' played 
false.' This special aj^iropriateneas I discover in the fact that Naples, precisely 
daring (be lifetime of Shakespeare, was the centre of Chess-playing, at a period when 
Chess-skill bad temporarily attained a height which it never saw again until the days 
of Pbilidor or (more correctly, perhaps) the marvellous contcsla of La Boucdonnais 
and McDonoel. At that time (during the Regency of the Duke of Ossuna) the Pal- 
ace of Ihe Prince of Gesualdo was the stated resort of eminent players; and so sol- 
emnly did Ihey study the game that they assumed the title of L'Acadtmia dtgli 
Scacchi. Here vras formed Lionardo da Cutri; here Paolo Boi of Syracuse came to 
ascertain bis real strength ; and here Alessandro Salvio, learned in the law, not only 
practised the game and illustrated it io his valuable treatise, but also became the Pin- 
tarch of the Cbess-beroes of bis time.* The supremacy of ibis great Neapolitan 
school nas likely to be celebrated all over Europe, because of the cbivalrous adven- 
tures of its most eminent professois. Lionardo da Cutri (sumamed // PuUine) jour- 
neyed into Spain, where the rival Chess-school was flourishiog, and defeated the 
Uamed eccteaastic Ruy Lopez, tctor of Don Carlos, in the presence of ' Ibe good 
king,' Philip the Second ; f while from another sovereign he received, as a chivalrous 
seeker of adventures, the title of ' The Chess KQight-errant.' Paolo Boi followed 
alter It Puttino, and engaged in Aerce contest with him on the very scene of his vic- 
tories; and then played, at Usboo.witb Don Sebattiaa, immediately before that mon- 
arch's fatal eipedition to Morocco. For twenty years he wandered — now in Africa, 
ransoming himself from captivity by his skill ; at another time in Hungary, trying hia 
(beilgtb with Turkish Delhis, who played on horseback >vitbout boards and men; 
and then lighting for the cross, in sterner strife, under Don Juan of Austria (appa- 
rently in the Battle of Lepanto), and winning the personal favour of the austere Pope, 
?A Pius Ihe Fifth, bj the stainlessness of his knightly and Christian character. X Such 

• Traltale dtUo Inenaimt il ArU liiiraU dil Cites diScacckiMl Doll^ AUisamim SaJmt 
Nt^ilant. IxNafsH, MDCIIII. The biographical milicT fini appund In ihe Kcand edidoD, 
vhlcll boiB the litl* of // Pultiits. allramcntt drtte, il Cavaiitra trranit dri Sattiis, afra ilgita 
it' Scaccii, en la ma Afilceia c:"Ura il Cttrrira. dhiis in In Liiri. /■ ffa/fl/i, 1634. A Ihlrd 
ediiion (conuinlng // Pittlaie) appeared si Naplei <d 1713, Sanall'i Impcrttci Imuladoa of Salvlo'i 
Trealbc (London. 1S13) cuiu the biography. 

iAbautthe;eatij75. 

t The advenuiia a( Paolo Boi are recnrded by the gaod prist Don PielTO Curera (who kniv 
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ACTV.SC. i.] THE TEMPEST 35 1 

Mir. Sweet Lord, you play me iaife. 

Fer. No my deareft loue, 200 

I would not for the world. (wrangle, 

Mr. Yes, for a fcore of Kingdomes, you (hould 202 

300. m^] Om. CoU. MS. 'Wb. ii, Hud«. EHd. 

<U<a'eJi'\ dear Pope-I-. dtar'st 303. JCiitgdcmts, yeu\ JClngdoms yon 

(.ap. Sta. Dyce, Cam. Glo. Jeph. Clke, F,. ktngdanu. yiw Johns. 

■dTCDtorei iTcre the surer to fly through ihe moulhs of men at a time nhen Spain 
(with her Neapotilan kingdom) was the leading power in Europe, and irhen Ilalf 
ttill attracted the eyes of the world. I can have do doubt that these nunonn of 
adventure cai^hl the ear of Shakespeare ; and that he made Prospero discover the 
Meapolitao Prince and Miranda playing at Chess, precisely because he was aware 
that Naples wai the source and centre of the Cbxn-fitrore, which was still at its 
height while his mind was teeming with the woodeia of Tie Tempest. 

In his eagerness to discover Ihe leaaon of the year wherein this play takes place, 
Meissnek (p. 105) deddea that this game of chess makes for autumn. ' What- 
soever other aignificatioD it may have in regard to the fundamental idea of the 
drama, we could not have helped being autptised had the loveis preferred to make 
love elsewhere than in the opeo air, under summer skieg — if the summer skies were 
there.' 

203. score] Wailburtoh : Tliat is, if the subject or bet were kingdoms. ' Scrae ' 
here signifies not the number twenty, but account. — Mr Smith (ap. Gkev, i, 37) : 
The pasa^e, in all probability, should be thus restored ; 'Mir. Yes for a score of 
kingdomes. And should I wrangle, you would call it fair play.' Yes, Says Miranda, 
you would for a much leas thing than the world, Ay, for a score of katgdonus, and 
should 1 wrangle (i. e. should I tell you, as I do now, That you plaid me false) you 
wonld call it fair play, as you do now. [The name of Ihe author is appended to his 
note, as is usual in Grey's volumes ; inadvertently it is here preceded by merely a 
conuoa, so ihat Miranda is made to address her love thus archly : ' as you do 
now, Mr Smith.' This is one of the gleams which relieves the sombre drudgery of 
an editor. Omitting the nnwarranled emendation, Dr Johnson's interpretation of the 
passage is the same as Smith's, it is thus:] JOHHSON: I lake the sense to be only 
Ibis : Ferdinand would not, he says, play her false (or the ■world; yes, answers she, 
1 would allow you to do it for something less than the world, for twenty kingdoms, 
and I wish you well enoogb to allow you, ailer a Uttle ivrangU, that your play was 
fiur. — W. A. Wright: The usage of ■ should' and 'would' in this sentence becomes 
like our own by a very slight change, ' for a score of kingdoms should you wrangle I 
would call it fair play.' This is loerely an illustration of the mannei in which the 
sentence would be changed in adopting it to modem habit. Another modem form 
would be obUuned by substituting ' might ' for ' should.' [It is not at once manifest 
whether * score ' here is accouttt, game or the nimiber twenty, but in either case, 1 

Um whin an old buh) In tili very tare It Cinci degli Seaeeil, Mililillt M.DC.XVII (of which t 
have Iht honour of pcucBli« Mr Lcvrli'i copy), [Prof. Allen'i Oitu Library, one of the iDoil com- 
plete In the world, li now in The Philadelphia Libia ry.— En.] and in Mr Lewii't excellent inuulation 
of (tie ume (London, i3n].— From the milcrlali Thui fiimiihed by Curera and Silvio, George 
Walker hai worked up a charming article in hii Cktss and Ckfifftjyrrt (LondoD, iH^o), pp 
3JO-363- 
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And I would call it faire play. 203 

Alo. If this proue 
A vifion of the lOand, one deere Sonne 205 

Shall I twice loofe. 

Seb. A moft high miracle. 

Fer. Though the Seas threaten they are mercifuU> 
I haue curs'd them without caufe. 

Alo. Now all the bleffings 210 

Of a glad father, compaffe thee about 
Arife, and fay how thou cam'ft heere. 

Ii^r. O wonder ! 
How many goodly creatures are there heere ? 
How beauteous mankinde is? O braue new world 215 

That has fuch people in't. 

o. [Ferd. kaeela. Theob. 



Ihinlc, we sbould expect ihat Minmda, in order to show her boundless faith and love, 
would exaggerate Ferdinand's vaunt, and Dot dimioish it, as sbe doe«, according to 
Mr Smith and Dr Johnson. — Ed.] 

30Z. wrangle] Holt (p. 93) ; To preserve the sentinient ne should read virimg 
m^ for 'wrangle'; fraud, the caaae, being meotion'd, wbeo she said be play'd her 
■ faUe,' and not ' wrangling,' the effect, tbo' 'tis not unusual with Shakespeare to sub- 
■fitule (he one for Che other, [Holt here anticipates Staunton, who (Alkenatan, i6 
Nov. 1S72) proposed, of coutse, innoceutly, the same change, on (he ground (hat - no 
instance has ever been brought forward, either from Shakespeare or from any con- 
temporary author, where the word ' wrangle ' beats the sense required of it here.' 
Staunton is undoubtedly right The ordinary meanings of ' wrangle ' do not strictly 
apply here. Sherwood gives neuer as (he French for ' wrangle,' and Gi^rave defines 
noiser aa ' to brawle, chide, scould, brabble, sqvabble, wrangle, brangle, fall at odds, 
or be at variance with ; goe (o suite, or hold debate against.' Bat we must pardon 
something to the situation. — Ed.] 

303. faire pl*y] Walker would pronounce these two words as one, with the 
accent on the first — which verges on an undue devotion to mete, as it seems to me. 
See line 104, above. — Ed. 

212. Arise] With this word before us, is nol the stage-direction Ferdinand knetU 
superfluous ? — Ed. 

215. new world] Blackwood's Magazine (March, 1833) : The whole wide world 
u henceforth, in her imagination, Paradise. Oh ! did it not once seem so to one and 
all of us, — when our bliss bade the sun shine bright on a day of clouds; when we 
could change at will gloom into glory; when at the sight of a few daisies (he earth 
seemed all oveispreod with floweis, and flowers that knew no withering; when the 
maiticulate voice of streams murmured (o ouis their own unwearied joy Id the wil- 
derness ; when we said in our hearts the very words of (he magician's child ; when 
tkait hadst thine own Ferdinand, and vn our own Miranda 1 
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Pro. 'Tis new to thee. (play? 217 

Alo. What is this Maid, with whom thou was't at 
Your eld'ft acquaintance cannot be three houres ; 
Is (he the goddeffe that hath feuer'd vs, 220 

And brought vs thus together ? 

Fer. Sir, Ihe is mortall ; 
But by immortall prouidence, file's mine ; 
I chofe her when I could not aske my Father 
For his aduife : nor thought I had one : She 225 

Is daughter to this famous Duke of Millaine, 
Of whom, fo often I haue heard renowne, 
But neuer faw before : of whom I haue 
Receiu'd a fecond life ; and fecond Father 
This Lady makes him to me. 230 

Alo. I am hers. 
But O, how odly will it found, that I 
Mull aske my childe foi^uenefle? 

/Vc. There Sir ftop, 
Let vs not b urthen our remembrances, with 235 

2ai. vt thMil us F^. MU. Stee».'93, V«r. CoH. Wh. i, KCy, 

2X2. Jie is} tie": Po(kt, Steer. Rife. 

Mol. Vor. Km, Sing. Ktlj, Dyce ii, iii, 335. rimemiraii^eil remanbranct 

Hnda. Kowe ii-i-. Cap. Sieev.'SS, Knc, Glo. 

3*5- adui/e] adtna F^ et seq. Jeph. Dj-ce ii, ui, Wrt, Hud*. Wh. ii, 

335. Let...remtinbraHcei\ One line, Dto. 

217. 'Tib new to Ihee] Alueh {Pkila. 5*. Sac. p. 64) : May (here nol be in this 
comment of Frospero's somevhat of a ^ad irooy ? * When this world hu ceased to 
be Dew, it will no longer, perhaps, appear to you so brave, its cieatm'es so goodly, 
mankind so beauteous.' 

219. etd'st] Walker ( Vers. 167) : This word, I imagine, most have been pro- 
DOunced, eaphonia graiilt, tlsl. 

319. cannot] Walker ( t'n-r. 159) thinks that irofMnW, with the accent on the 1«« 
syllable, vras tlie earlier pronuncistion, and Chat towards the end of Shakespeare's 
poetical career the modem pronunciation, as in the present line, began to b« more 
prevalent. 

237, reDowne] Allen {^Phila. Sk. Sec. p. 64): Perhaps 'renown' here is not 
used with reference to ' famous,' but to ' saw,' i. e, it is used in Its primary meaning 
(like the Fr. rtnommtt) of repeated or loud mention, common report. So (apud Rich. 
Diet.) in 37u Golden Ltgend: ' They that ben in hye estate of the world a lyght 
rename troubleth them;' and in Bemers's Frmtsart: 'It was a coomion renome 
ihroogh Engl an de-' 

335. remembranceB] Allen (PAila. Sk. Sae.) : I have no doubt whatever that 
Shakespeare used the plural. And yet I would not disturb the 'with.' For the 
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A heauineffe that's gon. 236 

Gon. I haue inly wept, 
Or fliould haue (poke ere this : looke downe you gods 
And on this couple drop a blefTed crowne ; 

For It is you, that haue chalked forth the way 240 

Which brought vs hither. 

Alo, I Tay Amen, Gonsallo. 

Gon, Was MiUaine thrufl: from MiUame, that his Iffue 
Should become Kings of Naples ? O reioyce 
Beyond a common ioy, and fet it downe 245 

With gold on lading Fillers : In one voyage 
Did ClaribeU her husband finde at Tunis, 
And Ferdinand her brother, found a wife, 
Where he himfelfe was loft .• Profpero, his Dukedome 
In a poore Ifle ; and all of vs, our felues, 250 

When no man was his owne. 

Alo. Giue me your hands : 
Let griefe and forrow ftill embrace his heart. 
That doth not wilh you ioy. 

Gon. Be it fo, Amen, 255 

Enter Ariell, with the Majier and Boatfwmne 

amazedly following. 257 

836. Al An r,, Rowc + , Sleev. 855, Be it'\ Bet Pope + , Steev, Ma!, 

337. /AdtM] /'iv Pope 4-, Steev. Mai. Knt, Hal. Sing, KHr, Sta. Djce ii, jii, 

Jeph. Dyce ii, iii, Huda. Hada. 

25a. [To Ferd. and Mir. Han. 256. Scene V. Pope + , 

(olution of (be difHculty ia, that this is a case under Walker's rule by which Ihe final 
s, although ffritlen, is not pronounced. I may add here — In proof, (hat Ibe Iiitb pro- 
nonciation of English represents that of Shakespeare's day — that I hare aeveral (ime^ 
beard a highly educated Irish clergymaD, even in a sermon, say : ' Such are the irm- 
ligtience; abhorring the repetition of th« 1 lound al the end of a word as markedly 
u Shakespeare himself, [I think (hat Allen is unquestionably tiglU, and that this 
ocHnet imder Walker's rule as fairly as ' aye but their sense are shot ' ; the strange 
point about it is ibat Walker himself never noticed it, but ^iptored (Crit. i, 247) of 
the change, for the sake of the metre, to reuumbratict. Of cotirae, in accordance 
with Allen's view, the word should be printed, in a modem text, remembrance, to 
indicate the elision of the s. — Ed.] 

251. When] Johnson: Perhaps (his should be where. — Stbbvens: 'Wben'ia 
certainly right, i. e. at a time when no one was in his senses. Shakespeare could not 
have written where (i. e. in tbe island), because the mind of Pro^iero, who lived in 
it, had not been disordered. It is still aaid in colloquial language that a "iwlmRn^ it 
not hit man man, i. e. is not master of himself. 

a%-\. ■till') That is, always, for rver, as stiJi in Shakespeare, fa<sim. 
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looke Sir, looke Sir, here is more of vs : 258 

1 prophefi'd, if a Gallowes were on Land 

This fellow could not drowne .• Now blafphemy, 260 

That fwear'ft Grace ore-boord, not an oath on fliore, 
Haft thou no mouth by land ? 
What is the newes ? 

Bot. The beft newes is, that we haue fafely found 
Our King, and company.* The next .■ our Ship, 26$ 

Which but three glafles fmce, we gaue out fplit, 

358. leeki Sir, looit Sir,"] look Sir, Mt. 
loei, r,Fj, Rowe i. 261. fweat'^ twar'it Hul. 

itrt it] Ft, Cif>. Wb. Djce, Cud. 26:, 263. Ods Iidc, Pope et seq. 

Glo. Jeph. Wrt, Rlfc. Here art Pope el 264. /fl/'O']/"/' Fj^v Ro"e '■ 

35S. here is] See I, i, 24, if need be. 

361. sweftr'st] Allen {Phiia. Sh. See.) : Rend mar'a. Gomalo is not thiDlc- 
ii^ of the bo*Uwun'« gaurai hkUt (of which he knows aothing), but of the one 
particutar occuion, on vbich he bad sworn so blaspbemonsl}'. The two wordi being 
■like in sound, nothing was more natural than that a writer from dictation (or a com- 
pucitor canyii^ the whole of the line in his head, but rtcollectiog only the pronun- 
ciation and not the letten) should substitute the one for the other. [Allen was 
unaware that Hanmer had anticipated him.] 

264. aafely found] That ia, found tbem safe. 

266. three gUaseB] Br. Nicholson {New Sh. Sac. TV-am. 1880-2, Pt i, p. S3) : 
At a meeting last session I ventured to dissent from the new that the seaman's glass 
in 2^ Ttmptst was of an boui's duration. This dissent was founded on three coa- 
tideratioDS : that the castoim of tbe sea are as unalterable as the laws of the Medes 
•nd Persians; that the seaman's glasses of the present day, like the bells thai betoken 
them, mark balf-houn; and that Shakespeare, as shown especially by the Kirat Sceoe 
of 7^ Ttmptst, seems to luve been onusually conversant witb nautical matters. 
Afier referring, however, to the well-known passage in All's Will, II, i, 159-164, the 
latter part of which runs: 'Or four and twenty limes the pilot's glass Hath told the 
thievish minutes how they pass,' I retracted my opinion, saying that either the sea 
custom had altered, or Shakespeare was wrong in a technology, b which one is, 
according to my experience, more apt to make a mistake than in any other. — As it 
■eenked worth while to pursue the subject, I consulted The Statiunis Grammar, by 
Capt. John Smith, Governor of Virginia, published in 1627, within about three years 
of his death. In ch. ix, p. 3E, are these words : ' -—or each squadron [i. e. party or 
half the crew] for eight Glasses or fourc houres, which is a watch.' I quote from the 

first edition It is, of course, true that 1627 is after Shakespeare's date ; but Smith 

went to sea in 1603 or earlier, and, not to speak of the improbability and almost 
impossibility of such a change in those non-clianging times in a profession least of all 
given to it, it is a certainty that if so important an alteration had occured in Smith's 
■ea-life he could not but have eiplicilly noticed it. — It follows, therefore, that Shake- 
speare was wrong in All's WtU. Whether he were wrong also in 7%e Tttnpttt is not 
10 immediately evident, and there is, of course, an it priori possibility tlial he might 
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[366. three gUBses] 
by that time have leunl hi« em>r. Wthoul, bowever, eoteriiig Into (lie qaetUon in 
detail, I would say that, having carefully considered both side* of the qoestioo, I 
have been compelled, though once of the contrary opinion, to conic Co the conclusion 
that here also he was wrong, and took Che seaman's glass Co be a full boiu- glass 
bstead of one of half an hour.* — This coDclusion is of interesi in two points of view : 
I. It is the lirst instance in which Shakespeare, in his use of lechnicals, has been 
found wrong. 3. I hold iC a sore proof that Shakespeare neotr was at sea. I fully 
admit that wherever else he has used a sea technical be used it lightly, and that he 
has made an allusion in ii»f»</ciT>,which,heiDgiiiisuodeisIood, or rather, not ni>der- 
stood, by landfimen, has been pronounced a crux, though it requires no emendation at 
all. I admit also that the handling of bis ship ia Thi Temptst is intelligent and sea- 
manlike, and lias gained the approbation of naval officers. Admitting, I say, these 
things as appearing to be contrary to my supposition, and, on that supposition, only to 
be explained with difficulty, I cannot lose sight of the fact that he, being wrong in 
this point, the concluMoa that be never could bare liecn at sea at all inevitably fol 
lows. — If he had been, we must SD[^)ase that, quick, inquiring, sagacious as he was 
ever ready to pick up even crumbs of information, he failed Co pick up wbal every 
boy picks up at once, and what every one, sailor or passenger, mast have picked up. 
Shakespeare coidd not have been ' in the cabin ' unless in a mere coasting crall, and 
the steerage passenger is even more bound Chan he ■ in the cabin ' Co leant ships' 
hours if he would live. A cabin passenger of that day was also more bound to 
atceud to them ibati be is ai present, when passenger ships have become floating 
hotels. Take, first, (be mere novelty and consequent curiosity ; At 8 A. M. be bean 
eight bells ; at half-past eight, one bell ; al nine, two bells, and so on. Then at noon, 
when lunch is laid, and every one sbarj) set, some curious doings evidently cause 
delay. Al last (he chief officer, toncbing his cap, says, ■ Eight bells, sir.' ■ Make it 
so,' replies the captain. Eight bells are sounded, the watch below ■ tumbles op ' and 
relieves the other, and lunch is begun on the table. But half-past Cwelve is again one 
bell, and one o'clock is sounded as two, &c. Then, again, tbere is more cause of 
curiouty. At every eight bells or four hours, and during the dog-watches, every two 
hoiu^ the watches change, a noticeable time now ; the boatswain whistles and calls 
loudly, and there is unusual bustle. But at (bat date it was (he more noticeable, for 
every watch was commenced with prayer and the singing of a psalm. Besides, the 
curious landsman, transported to a wholly new world, and with, therefore, bis curios- 
ity and intelligence both awakened, if abaft the binnacle, or, in other words, a cabio 
paasenger, could see and see handled the raaning or out-run glass, and bear the con- 
sequent cry of two (or so many) bells. — But there was more than mere curiosity. 
Thos£ essential times of life, and especially of life at sea, (he meal-times and the time 
of ' ligbts-ou(,' are all regulated by (he glasses and their bells. If one would live, he 
must learn and obey (hem. Are we to suppose that Shakespeare never asked for and 
never received the simple explanation : We reclcon by periods of four hours, a watch, 
and every half- hour is noted? — Hence my conviction that Shakespeare, having on 
two occasions, and on the second per^stently, and late in life, made (he mistake that 
the seaman's bour-glass, like the landsman's hourglass, marked an hour's length, 
never could have been at sea. 

• Al nol[«d by P. A. Daniet. in Mi T^mt Amai'^iu. p. iig: ' Almug't "three boun," followed 
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Is tyte, and yare, and brauely He'd, as when 267 

We firft put out to Sea. 

Ar. Sir, all this feruice 
Haue I done fince I went 270 

Pro. My trickfey Spirit 

Ah. Thefe are not naturall euens, they ftrengthen 272 

267. fyii\ liie F.. 372. ctitnt\ See Commentuf. 

369-371. [Aude. Cap. 

267. jrmre] See I, i, 8. 

371. trickaey] There can be tcarcel; a better commentator than Cotgrave, who 
givet: ' NtUilti: m. ttli: f. Prettie and neat; minion, briake, smug, trick esie, imirke.' 

273. euena] Tbia ia one of the pioo& that, of old, typographical enxjii were cor- 
rected while a work was actually going through the preaa. Stauoton called atteotioa 
in 7^ Alhftnaaa (16 Nov. '72) to this word, which ia thua spelt, so be stated, ' in 
Lord Elleamere'a copy, in Sir Henrj Dryden'a, and in that formerly belongiDg to 
Steeveos, while in Mr Grenville's copy, in Mr Crocherode'a, and in that of the 
King's Library in the BritJaii Museum, the word is correctly printed events.' Two 
other TuiatioDS occur oo tbia aame page of the Folio, ' Who ' io line 3381 and ' Ifle,' 
line 340. In both instances, according to Staunton, there occurs the same distinction 
in the copies just mentioned ; the three former read ' Who ' and ' Ille,' and the three 
Utter read IVhy and IJlt. It is needless to remark that my copy, from which the 
present text ia printed with all the accuracy at my command, agrees with the three 
former, the uncorrected, and, therefore, earlier copies, as does also Staunton's own 
Riotolitlu^Tspb. The Reprint of 1808 and Booth's Reprint follow the corrected 
copies, and most probably the Cambridge Editors used one of these copies ; they 
make no note of a varia lectio. In collating the Reprint of tSoS with an original, 
Upcon probably used one of these later copies; these three variations could hardly 
have escaped bim had be not; he records only four misprints in this play in the 
Reprint. (Let me add parenthetically, that prelixed to Upcou's MS, which happens 
to be in my possession, there is the following MS note by Dawson Turner : ■ The 
content* of the following pages are the result of 145 days' close attention by a very 
industrioQS man. The knowledge of such a task baring been undertaken and com- 
pleted caused some alarm among the booksellers, who had expended a considerable 
■urn of money upon the Reprint of Shakespeare, of which this MS discloses the 
nimierous errors. Fearful, therefore, lest this should be published, they made many 
overtures for the purchase of it, and at length Mr Upcott was induced to part with it 
to I. and A. Arch, from whom he expected a handsome remuneration. He received 
a wngle copy of the reprint !' It is pleasant to recall that Campbell toasted Napoleon 
for having once shot a bookseller.) Of couise it follows that the uncorrected 
cqiies were struck oGT before the corrected copies, and might be therefore termed 
the earlier. But the extremest caution should mark every statement connected 
with Shattespeare, bow remote soever. In this particular instance, my copy of the 
Folio is earlier than that used by the Cambridge Editon. In six instances !□ As Ynt 
Lite It their copy is earlier than mine. This lact, which is at first somewhat coniiis- 
ii^, is to be expluned, I Ihiok, when we remember that the volume was set up piece- 
meftl by an Indefinite number of journeymen printers, and almck olf on at least foar 
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From llrange, to ftranger : fay, how came you hither f 273 

Bot. If I did thinke, Sir, I were well awake, 
Fid ftriue to tell you : we were dead of fleepe, 275 

And (how we know not) all clapt vnder hatches, 
Where, but euen now, with ftrange, and feuerall noyfes 
Of roring, flireeking, howling, gingling chaines, 
And mo diueriitie of founds, all horrible, 

We were awak'd : ftraight way, at liberty ; 280 

Where we, in all our trim, freihly beheld 
Our royall, good, and gallant Ship.* our Mafter 
Capring to eye her : on a trice, fo pleafe you, 283 

275- cfflttpe\ a-tUep Fope + . atltep aSi. iVhert\ Whm Dyce ii, iii. Hud* 

C^. Sleev.'Ss, Mai. on lUep V«r. our trim\ Ff. Rowe, Pope, Knt. 

276. VHder\ under tht'i\\ya\xi. her trim Thirlby (Nich. Ill, ii) Tbeob, 

279. «<>] F„Wrt,Cani. iii. mwFjF,, et eel. 
Dtn. mort Rowe et cet. 

diOerent pr«ues. Al the beadt of Heminge aod Condell anathemai are frequcDtly 
hurled for ihe misprinta in the Fust Folio, bot very miitakeDly. If we lum to the 
last page of that book, we shall Snd at the bottom : ' Printed at the Chnrgei of W. 
Jaggard, Ed. Blount, I. Smithweeke, and W. Aspley, 1623.' How roany jonmeynieii 
these four alatiooera employed we shall probably never know. Each joomeyman 
may have carried his work home to his owd house. The upshot of it all is, that when 
we are dealing with a book whereof it is conceivable thai almost every page may rep- 
reaeat a diSerent edition, all collation must be restricted to certain specified copies. 
Any attempt beyond this, to be perfect, would involve nothing less than a collation 
of every copy of the First Folio in existence, which reduces the whole subject to 
puerility and caricature . — El>. 

275. of Bleepe] Abbott, § 168: 'Of,' meaning ^/rom, passes naturally into the 
meaning rauliing /rem, at a canieguence of. [As in (he present instance, and in 
many others given by Abbott. In the old Variorum days mucb discussion arose over 
this ' of,' which Malone changed to <»».] 

2S1. Where] Allxh {Pkila. Sh. &f.), unaware Chat he had been anticipated by 
Dyce, proposed When, because there bad been no change of place on the part of 
the men-^hey were still on board ship. When roused from sleep, where they had 
been confined, then they saw the renorotioo of their vessel. 

23l. our trim] Knight will not accept Thirlby 's emendation of ' i«r trim.* ^Our 
trim,' he says, ' expresses what Ariel had mentioned in (he First Act : " On (heir 
sustaining garments not ■ blemish." ' — Keightlby asserts that ■ we must of course 
read her. It was probably caused by the " Our " in the next lint ; but from ^milar- 
ity of pitmunciation "our" is sometimes confounded with her and a.' 

2S1. freshly beheld] That is, beheld her fresh and fair. 

283. Caprin^] Allen (Phila. Sh. Siv.) ■■ Hardly, I think, capering [L e. running) 
for the purpose of eyeing her; for he, with the rest, was actually on board the ship, 
but, isther, just as we say ' I'm rejoiced te see yon' — ' I'm rejoic«d a/ seeing yon,' so 
the Master furly fa/«rv^ (danced with joy) at seeitfff the ttdp in such perfect trim. 
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Euen in a dreame, were we diuided from theai, 

And were brought moaping hither. 285 

Ar. Was't well done ? 

Pro. Brauely (my diligence) thou (halt be free. 

Ah. This is as ftrange a Maze, as ere men trod, 
And there is in this bufinene, more then nature 
Was euer condu£i: of: fome Oracle 290 

Muft re£lifie our knowledge. 

Pro. Sir, my Leige, 
Doe not infeft your minde, with beating on 
The ftrangenefle of this bufmelTe, at pickt leifure 
(Which (hall be ftiortly fingle) Tie refolue you, 295 

384. /Aoji] htr Ktly conj. 293. inftfi'\ in/ict F,, Rowe i. 

z8S. meafiiHg] F,. ma^HgY^^. 294. Uifurt']/ei/ure'S,. /tiaire^^\. 

286, 287. [Aside. Cap. 395. Jhortfy /mglt)'\ iherlly, HngU 

a88. Alo.] Ar. Ff. Rowe ii et »eq. shertly singUd) Tbeob. 

293. -Leigf] F,. Litgt F F . cooj. shortly, singly Orger. 

383. on a trice] Skbat {Ditt. i. 7.) : The wbole phrase is boirowed from the 
gpaniih. Span, tris, aoise made by the breaking of glass ; alK> & trice, a short time, 
an instant 1 vetar m vk trii, to come in an instant .... The word Iris is imitatiTe. 
Not to be confiised with Mid. Eng. treis, wliich is of quite another origin Wedg- 
wood well compares the Low Scotch, im a crad, with the Spanish phrase. 

3S5. moaping] W. A. Wricht : To ' mope ' is, originally, to be dim-.sighted, but 
is applied to dullness of sense generally. — Allen (Phila. Sk. Sec.) : Depressed and 
moping, because suddenly interrupted in the midst of their rejoicing, separated from 
their companions, and ' enforced ' [anil, 1 13) to go, wbither they knew not, by some 
Irresistible, supernatural power. 

290. conduct] For cartductBr, aa in Sum. b" Jul. .■ 'Come bitter conduct, come 
unsavoury guide.' — Allen {PAiJa. SA. Sm.) : The meaning of ' conduct ' here must 
be determined, apparently, by considering it in conoection with the word ' maze ' — 10 
which ' recti^ ' also has evident reference. ' This is a moMe in which naturt cannot 
he a competent conduttor; and therefore we must resort to a dieine source — to an 
oracle — for the knowledge bow lo ge right in it.' 

Z93. Infest] Cot^rave : 'Infester. To infest, annoy, molest; rauage, wast,' &c. 

395. single] The misprint of including this word io the parenthesis was early 
detected, and Rowb'S change has never been, I believe, gainsaid, WARBtniTON and 
Cafell understand 'ungle' as referring to 'my Liege,' and meaning 'to Jiou alone, 
in private, because (be contfiiracy agunst bim of bis brother Sebastian and of bis own 
brother Anthonio, would mate part of tlie relation,' And this U, I ibink, the true 
meaning, although W. A, Wrcciit underatands the word as referring to Frospero, 
and parapbrases il 'by myself ; aod Dblius snggests that it is used adverbially for 
liflgiy, tbat is, one by one, which is a little superfluous ; it would be Somewhat in the 
natine of an oration if he were to address them all at <«ce. — Haluwell (p. 63) 
greatly doubts the propriety of placing a comma after ' shortly.' ' The word " single " 
may be used,' he says, ■ in a somewhat peculiar sense.' — Ed. 
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(Which to you fliall feeme probable) of euery 296 

Thefe happend accidents ; till when, be cheerefull 

And thinke of each thing well : Come hither Spirit, 

Set Caiman, and his companions free : 

Vntye the Spell •■ How feres my gracious Sir ? 300 

There are yet mifTmg of your Companie 

Some few odde Lads, that you remember not. 

Enter Ariell, driuing in Caliban, Stephana, and 
Trinculo in their ftolne Apparell. 
Ste. Euery man fliift for all the reft, and let 305 

298-300. C<rme...Sptll'\ Aside. Cip. 305-307. Unei too on, Pope «t 

301. Sceoe VI. Pop« + . seq, 

296. Which . . . aeeme probable] Johnson ! The»e word* seem, at Ihe Gm 
Tien, Co have do use ; eome licet are perbspB lost with which thejr were cooDected. 
Or we may explain them thus ; ' 1 will resolve fou by jounelf, which method, when 
you bear the siory [of Anthonio'a ind Sebastian'* plot], shall tetm probable; that is, 
riiall deserve your approbatioo.' — Anonvmoi;s : Surely Prospero's meaniDg is: 'I 
will relate lo you the means by which I have beeo enabled to accomplish these ends ; 
which means, thongh they now appear strange and improbable, will then appear olber- 
wise.' — Halliwell; This parenthetical sentence is lo be understood after the word 
'accidenlB.' 'I will explain to you the history of every one of these strange events, 
so that you shall be perfectly Batisfied of their occurrence and probability.' — Ai.i.EN 
{PkUa. Sk. Soc.): 'Which' refers to the noun 'resolution' involved in the verb 
'resolve,' i. e. there is a tenstructie ad letuum. 'Seem' (as in I, ii, 5) is stronger than 
in current English : it is equal to ' appear,' ' be Ehewn to be ' (Lke the Greek faivo^uu 
in the passive). 'Probable' (by what Walker calls Shakespeare's incorrect use of 
words) here means ' proved ' l^prtiahim, not proliaiilt). ' I will make a resolution 
(or explanation) which shall be seen by you to have been completely made out and 
proved,' [I think Allen goes a little further than is necessary in holding ' probable ' 
to mean proved. It seems to me quite sufficient that Prospero's resolution should 
appear 'probable' to Alonso, especially if we take 'seem' in its strongest sente.- 
Ed.] 

296. euery] See Abbott, § 12, for instances where ' Ihe adjectives, all, tack, both, 
retry, other, are sometimes interchanged and used as pronouns in a manner difierent 
from modem usage.' 

397. bappend] W. A. WRight: For a similar use of the participle, see Bacon's 
Advanctnteni of Ltaming, i, S, 5 I (ed. Wright, p. 67) : ' To accept of nothing but 
examioed and tried,' that is, that which is examined and tried. 

305. Buei7 . . . reat] This drunken perversion MeikleJOhn takes seriously, and 
observes : ' If in the Infinite complexity of human life Shakespeare ever sought for 
what is called a moral, this would be the moral of the play ; and il is significant of 
Shakespeare's art that he puts it into the mouth of one of the lowe&i characters in it. 
Even hit brain has been permeated by the pWn meaning of these strange events. 
The external " is but fortune and chance " ; conduct and fidelity everything.' Else- 
where he says that Shakespeare uses ' nuptial ' eight times in the angular, and ' only 
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No man take care for himfelfe ; for all is 306 

But fortune : Coragio Bully-Monfter Corajio, 

Tri. If thefe be true fpies which I weare in my head, 
here's a goodly fight. 

Cal. O Setebos, thefe be braue Spirits indeede : 310 

How fine my Mafter is ? I am afraid 
He will chaftife me. 

Seb. Ha, ha ; 
What things are thefe, my Lord Anthonic ? 
Will money buy 'em / 315 

Ant. Very like : one of them 
Is a plaine Fifh, and no doubt marketable. 

Pyo. Marke but the badges of thefe men, my Lords, 
Then fay if they be true : This mifhapen knaue ; 319 

307. Confio] F,. KnI, CoH. HU. Wb. i. 

310. S«(eboe] Setebus F,. 319. miJkapeH'\ mii-shafd Pope-)-, 

315. 'fM] Ihtm C&p. StecT. Mai. Var. Huds. 

five times in the pland, aumber ' ; and again that ■ io tbe Folio Edition [the Epilogue] 
U printed OD i. separate page.' 

313. chastise] Walker {Crit. iii, 8) : Write ' He'll chastise me,' according to 
Sbaketpeare's anilbnn proQunciation (if I mistake not). So, also, Tre. if Cria. V, 
V : • Tell her, I have chastis'd the amorous Trojan.' Write ' I've cbislised.' It is 
frequently written ckiiHce ; so chmtictment ; in Sotyman and Perseda.a 3, p. I, cAai- 
tiimetti. We iind this proaunciation earlier; Surrey has, ed. 1S3I, p. 93 : 'By folk 
of power what cruel works unchastised were done.' Not that ehaiiist was unknown 
in Shakespeare's time. [Here follow examples from Heywood and Rowley.] 

316, 317. Walker (Cril. i, 2i) : I do not feel qnite certain that Anthonio's speech 
ought not to be printed as prose. 

31S. badges] Stephaoo and Trinctilo are frequently referred to, erroneously, as 
sailors ; even Capell so speaks of them in the next note. This word alone indicates 
their character ; household servBols usually wore OD their anDS, as a part of their 
tirery, silver ' badges,' whereon the shield of their masters was engraved. — En. 

Jig. true] JOHNSON: That is, honest. A true man is, in the language of that 
time, opposed to a tkief. The sense is : ' Mark what these mec wear, and say if tbey 
are honest.' [An interpretation which is scarcely helpful ; Capell's is perhaps better, 
which imphes in this address to Sebastian and Anthooio ' a decent reproof, putting 
them indirectly upon a comparison of their own usurpations with the sailors' thievery.' 
— Sebastian has just asked what these creatures were; may it not he that Prospero 
here, by way of answer, tells him to examine their badges and see if they are genuine 
and if he recognises them ? That is, ' they ' refen to ' badges.' and oot to ' these 
men.' — Ed.] 

319. miahapen] Walker (Crii. iii, 9) conjectured mu-ikap'd; Abbott said, 
% 460, with ■ great probability,' both of them unaware that it was Pope's reading a 
hundred and fifty yean ago. — Ed. 
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His Mother was a Witch, and one fo ftrong 320 

That could controle the Moone ; make flowes, and ebs, 

And deale in her command, without her power : 322 

333. lotAieuf] with all Coll. u, iii 

(MS). 

320. Hia Mother] Alleh {Phila. SA. Soc.) : It may be a questioa whether the 
word* ' thii miuhapen knave ' are nied aiioluti (m the grunnuiiuw t»j) — ' u for 
thu miuhapen knave,' 01 whether ' knave ' do not, with the ' hii ' at the begiuniog of 
-the next line, make a real genitive — ' this misshapen knave's mother.' Such a geni- 
tive was (of cDune) by no means strange lo Shakespeare. Cf. Senn. iv ; ■ Nor Mart 
— kii sword nor war's quick fire,' &c. 

330, 321. BD . . . That] For other examples of le folkmed by the relative that, 
KB Abbott, $ 279. 

330. Btrong] Reed: In our ancient Reptrtt are several cases where persons [who 
bad been falsely accused of being witches] sought redress in court. And it is remark- 
able in all of them that to the scandalous imputation of being ■ witches,' the term ' a 
itreng one ' is constantly added. In Mich. T. 9, Car. I, the point was settled [iotei 
alia] that the epitbel 'itrong' did not enforce the other words. See 1 Viner, 432. 

311, Moone] Douce (i, 26}: In II, i, 189 Gonialo say», 'Yon would lift the 
niooD ODt of her sphere.' In Adlington's trans, of ApuleiuSy 1596, a book well known 
to Shakespeare, a marginal note says, ' Witches in old time were supposed to be of 
such power that ihey could pul downe the moone by their inchaunlment ' ; and see 
Scot's Diicmrtru, pp. 174, 226, 227, 250. [Br. Nicholson, in his ed. of Scot, calls 
MIeniion to a similai allusion on p. lo. Douce gives many references to Greek and 
Latin authors where this belief in the power of wilchcrafi is expressed.] 

323. without her power] Malonb: He wbo 'deals in the command,' or, in 
other words, executes the office of another, is termed hia lieutenant or vicegerent, and 
is usually authorised and commissioned to act by his superior. Prospero, therefore, I 
think, means to say that Sycorax could control the moon, and act as her vicegerent, 
without being commissioned, authorised, or impatntrid by her so 10 do. If Sycorax 
was tlrvng enough as \!j her ait lo cause the sea to ebb, ' when the next star of 
Heaven meditated to make it flow,' she in this ' respect ' might be said to control her. 
[In all his editions Dyce holds that Malone has thus rightly explained the passage.] 
—Collier (ed. ii) ; The MS puis an end to the difficulty, telling us that ' vrkhout,' 
■s we con well suppose, was a blunder for raUk all; Sycorax dealt in tbe command 
of the moon ' with all her power ' in making ebbs and flows.' — Knight (ed. ii, reply- 
ing to Collier) ; But how is the difficulty, if any, removed ? To ' control tbe moon ' 
is <o interfere with the general action of tbe moon. The iiHX>n makes ' flows and 
ebbs ' according (o natural laws. If Sycorax by her witchcraft would ' deal ' in the 
moon's ' command ' by an occasional suspetksion of natural laws, it could not be said 
that she possessed all the pnaitr of the moon. Sycorax exercised, locally and excep- 
tionally, the office of the moon, but loUkinU her paofer as a universal cause of the 
tidal action. — Lettsom (Blackmood's Maga. Aug. 1853) : By 'power' we are heie 
(o understand legitimate authority [see Walker's note, ptsf^ ; and of this Sycorax has 
none. By means of her spells and counter-natural Incarnations she could make ebbc 
and flows, aud thus wielded to some extent tbe lunar influences ; but she had none 
of tbat rightful and natural dominion over the tides of the ocesn which belongs only 
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There three haue robd me, and' this demy-diuell ; 323 

(For he's a baftard one) had plotted with them 
To take my life : two of thefe Fellowes, you 325 

Muft know, and owne, this Thing of darkenefle, I 
Acknowledge mine. 

Col. I fliall be pincht to death. 

Ah, Is not this Stephana, my drunken Butler? 

Seb. He is drunke now ; 33O 

Where had he wine ? 

Alo. And Trinculo is reeling ripe : where Hiould they 
Finde this grand Liquor that hath gilded 'em ? 333 

323. threi\ two Wilton. 333. Lifuor] 'lixir Theob. Hau, 

3a6. inmi^ inmim F^. Warb. C»p. 

330, 331. Lines nin on, Pcfie et gildid'^ 'guiled'VIWio'a. 

Mq. 'oBJ thim Cap. SteeT. Ma]. Var. 

331. H'iere] iut himf viieri Haa, Knt, Hal. 

to Ihe moon. Our verdict, therefore, ii in brour of the old reading \as opposed to 
Collier'* MS],— Walker [Crii. iii, 9) : • Power' a here uted in its original and ety- 
mological sense of /irztwr at faiaieir ; pBttilas, neA vis ; what we nov cM aulAotily, 
or legal fioTver.—STAVKTOlf (in > note on Jl/iJ. N. D. IV, i, ijo : ' Wilhout the peril 
of Athenian law ') : Thai ia, biyond the peril, &c. ' Without ' in this sense occur* 
repeatedly in Shakespeare and the books of bis age. [In Thi Tcmptsti ' without her 
power' means ieyondha power, or j^^trf, aa I am strongly inclined lo think Ihe poet 
wrote. Thus, too, in Jonson's Cyntkie^s Rnitls, I, iv 1 ■ Oh, now I apprehend you ; 
your (Juase was fViliaut me before.' [This note of Staunton seems to me decisive, — ■ 
although Dyce l^Glasi. s. v. 'deal') believes it to be 'quite erroneous.'— W. A, 
Wright, corroborating Staunton, adds irma 3 Corinthians i, 13 : ' But we will not 
boasi of things Ijeyond our measure.' And Chapman, Bussy D'Ambois { fforis, ii, 
6$) : ' Not I, it is a worke, without my power.' — Ed.] 

323. demy-diuell] Allen {Phila, Sh. Soe.) ; The train of thought in Prospeio's 
tnind I lake to be (his : ' The misshapen knave, whom you Suppose to be a mere 
monster I call a AtnA-divii, because he really is half a devil, as being the bastard 
progeny of Satan and Sycorax.' To indicate this, the verb 'is' must receive an 
emphasis. It cannot, therefore, stand (as in F,) ■ he's,' but must be written ' he is.' 
The stress oq ' demi-devil,' also, is not on ■ detni,' but on ' devil ' ; and that on ' bas- 
tard' i* purely secondary — what some elocutionists call the rircutitficjc. 

33Z. reeling ripe] W. A. Wkight : Compare ' weeping ripe,' Lov^s L. Z.. V, ii, 
274! 'The king was weeping-ripe for a good word.' And Sidney's Arcadia (ed. 
1598), i, p. 61 : ' But Lalus (euen weeping ripe) went among the rest.' See also 
Beau, and Fl.,' Woman's Priu, i, I : ' Being drunk and tumbling ripe,' And in the 
same play, ii, i ; ' He's like little children That lose their baubles, crjing ripe.' 

333. gnuid Liquor] WarburtoN : Shakespeare, to l)e sure, wrote ' grand Uixir^ 
alluding to the grand Elixir of the alcbymists which they pretend would restore youth 
and ronfcr immortality. This, as they said, being a preparation of gold, they called 
Aurtiat polabUe, which Shakc^ate alluded to in the word ' gilded,' as he does again 
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How cam'ft thou in this pickle? 

Tri. I haue bin in fuch a pickle fince I faw you laft, 335 

That I feare me will neuer out of my bones : 
I ftiall not feare fly-blowing. 

Seh. Who how now Stephana ? 

Su O touch me not, I am not Slephano, but a Cramp. 

Pro. You'ld be King o'the Ifle, Sirha? 340 

Ste. I fhould haue bin a fore one then. 

Alo, This is a ftrange thing as ere I look'd on. 342 

335. 337- Line* nm on. Pope, Theob. 341. then] Om. Han. 

et te<\. 341. Thii ii afirange\ ' Tis a ftrange 

335. in...laft'\ One line, Han. RF,, Rowe, POpe, Theob. Warb. John*. 

338. Whe\ See Qoieon«(««j, line 373. J^titKUjCron^-^aCap. Knt, Kily.Dyce 

340. e'rfr] <f Ih' FjF^. ii, iii, Huds. 

Iflt'\ See note on <wniu,liiie 273. ere f] I ever Hui. 

in Attl. &• Cieof. I, v, 37. [Wubaiton here gioes on to show by several quotation* 
that Elixir Kerns to have been a cant name for laek, and hereby conriDces Capell, 
who adopted the emendation. — Stbevkns very sensibly remarks : 'As the akhymists' 
£lixir was sopposed to be a liqoor, the old reading may stand, and the allusion bolda 
good without any alteration.' That ' g;ilded ' meant drunk may be seen by inferring 
to Nares or to Dyce : tbe former supports Warbuiton's supposition that it may contain 
u) aUiaion to the Aurwn polaiHi.'] 
337- fly-blowing] Stebvens: /^i/in^ preserres meat from ' fly-blowing.' 

339. Stepbano] Warbukton: In reading this play, I all along soapected that 
Shakespeare bad taken it from some Italian writer, the unities being all so regularly 
observed, which no dramatic writete but the Italian observed so early as our author's 
time, and which Shakespeare has observed nowhere but in this play. Besides, the 
pcTEons of tbe drama are all Italians. I was much confirmed in my suspicion when 
I came to this place. It is plain a joke is intended, but wbere it lies is hard to say. 
I suspect there was a quibble m the original .... which ran thus: 'lam not Ste- 
pfaano, but Staffilaln.' Staffilata signifying, in Italian, a man well lashed or flayed, 
which was tbe real case of these varlets, see IV, i, 204. In Riccoboni's Cataltf^ 
of Italian plays are these : ' Ii Negromante di L. Ariosto, proea e verso,' & ' II Neg- 
romante Palllato di Gio-Angelo Petrucci, prosa.' But whether Thi TtmpesI be bor- 
mwed from either of these, not having seen them, I cannot say. [This note, with its 
remarkable conjecture, would not have been repeated here, were it not for its suggestion 
of a supposed source of the plot of the play, to which subsequent critics have referred. 
Heath remarks for ' the reader's satisfaction ' that he has read Ariosla's Negrvmante, 
and that it ' hath not the least resemblance to this play, either in the fable or in any 
other respect whatsoever. As to Petrucd's piece, the ve:y book quoted by Mr War 
burton might have informed bim that it was not printed till 1642, many years sftei 
Shakespeare's death.' See Appendix, ' Source of the Plot.'] 

341. a Boie one] Stekvbhs : The same quibble occure in 3 Hen VI: IV, vii, 9 ; 
Mass, 'twill be lore law then, for be was thrust in tbe mouth with a spear and 'tia 

aot whole yet.' 

342. is a strange] Abbott, § 276 : In the case of lu . . . . lu, the fint at is some- 
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Pro. He is as difproportion'd in his Manners 343 

As in his Ihape : Goe Sirha, to my Cell, 

Take with you your Companions : as you looke 345 

To haue my pardon, trim it handfomely. 

Col. I that I will : and He be wife hereafter, 
And feeke for grace : what a thrice double Affe 
Was I to take this drunkard for a god / 
And worfhip this dull foole ? 350 

Pro, Goe to, away. (found it. 

Alo. Hence, and beftow your luggage where you 

Seb. Or ftole it rather. 

Pro. Sir, I inuite your Highneffe, and your traine 
To my poore Cell : where you fhall take your refl 355 

For this one night, which part of it, lie wafte 
With fuch difcourfe, as I not doubt, ihall make it 
Goe quicke away : The ftory of my life, 
And the particular accidents, gon by 

Since I came to this Ifle : And in the mome 360 

I'le bring you to your ihip, and fo to Naples, 
Where I haue hope to fee the nuptiall 
Of thefe our deere-belou'd, folemnized. 
And thence retire me to my MUlaine, where 364 

356. which pari'\ vhieh,pari Rowe 363. iiloiid.,/BUnmiKd'\ itloved sol. 
ctKq. emna'ii Rowe + .Cap. Sleev. Msl. Knl, 

363. nuptiaW^ Nt^tialU Ff, Rowe+, CoU. Gke. 

^P^ 

tioKl omitted [u heie. To the imtaacea given by Abbott add Ham. I, ii, 70 ; < Cootlj 
thj habit x thy pune can bay,' and II, ii, 306 : ' Yoa should be old bb I am if, like 
a crab,* &c., aod Mcr. af Vtn. V, i, 105; 'A substitute sbiuet brighlly as ■ king.' 
Similat '"iJ""-" are worth noting, bec&use through rorgetfulneas of this idiom Dyce 
and other Shakespeare scholars here needlessly deserted the Folio, — Ed.) 

357. not doubt] See II, i, 133, if need be. 

363. nuptiall] W. A. WrichT: Shskespeare slwa^ uie« the singalar fono, 
except in Olhelle, II, ii, 8, where, however, 'nuptialls' is the reading of the Qq only; 
and PericUi, V, iU, 80, 

363. solemniied] BoswelL: Soltmniied -was the accentuatioa of the time. So 
in Lovt'i L. L. II, i, 41 : ' Of Jaques Falconbridge soUmnaed.' — Gramt White : 
So, also, Milton, on the only occasion where (he participle is used in his poems: 
' Ev'ning and Mom solemnii'd the Fill day.' — Bkvii, 448. — Caubruxse Edition: 
■ Solemnized ' occurs in four other verse passages of Shakespeare. It is three times 
lo be accented liUmniud, and once [as in the line cited by Boswell]. 

364. retire me] See Abbott, § 296, for examples of other verbs besidei this, 
which were nsed by Shakespeare reflexivety, I ul are now intransilive. 
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Euery third thought (hall be my graue. 365 

Ah, I long 
To heare the ftory of your life ; which muft 
Take the eare ftamgely. 

Pro. I'le deliuer all, 
And promife you calme Seas, aufpicious gales, 370 

And faile, fo expeditious, that fhall catch 
Your Royall fleete fcure off: My Ariel; chicke 
That is thy charge : Then to the Elements 
Be free, and fare thou well : pleafe you draw neere. 

Exeunt omnes. 375 

368. J!amgtly\ F,. 

371. fkatJkaW^ itiiaHHaii. 

371. SO . . . thai] Allen {FiiJa. SA. Six.) : It is certainly thoroughly Shake- 
ipeirian to leave the 'it' ( — 'iail' or a 'sailing') to be undeislood ; yet it U also 
quite probable thai he acInaUy wrote ' it,' bul that the scribe who took down the 
words of the ' copy ' from dictation did not distioguish the lecoad ^sound from that 
which preceded it as the final mnte of ' that.' Perhaps, therefore, we should either 
write ' that ' with an apostrophe [liai') upon the system (pHriially CBnied out) of F,, 
or insert the ' it ' (in full or abbreviated) at ooce : ' that it shall catch ' or ■ that 't shall 
catch.' [While it is not unlikely thai Allen ii here right, and that Ihil is an instance 
of that absorption which he was the earliesl, I thinli, to develop from Walker's rule, 
yet we must not lose sight of the fact that after jo Shakespeare uses tint as a relative, 
whereof we had an instance in line 320 : ' One so strong That could control,' &c. — 
Ed.] 

373. ElemeDta] Keightlbv : I confidently read tUmmt, that is, air, his return 
to which had tieeo already promised him. 

375. CoLLlEk : It may be donbted whether the other actois went out or ' drew 

near ' 10 Prospero while he spoke the Epik^ue The slage-direction in the Folio 

is * Exeunt omnes,' as if Prospero hinuelf also withdrew and pos^bly ret imed. 
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EPILOGVE, 

fpoken by Profpero. 

Ow my Charmes are all ore-thrownt. 
And what Jlrength I haue's mine owne. 



1, 2. advuicing. C^>. 

a. Profpero] Profper F^F^. 



I. Bpilogve] Gkant White (ed. i) : No one coDTeraant niih iu hiiCory need be 
told (liBt tbe Prologue* and Epilogues of tbe English Dmn> ue generallf written b; 
other persona than the autfaon of the pta]^ tbemulves. It would be Mnuge indeed 
were Sbakespeare't an exception to this general rule, surrounded i« he was wilb 
Terae-writing friends, and his dramas having been written not as literary performances, 
but as acting plays, to become the absolute property of (he theatre in which he was 
shareholder and actor. Bat It needs not these considerations to austaio the codcIusJod 
that tone of the Epilogues which appear in the First Folio were certainly not written 
by Shakespeare, and that among them is the Epilc^ue of TJu Tempist, Lei any cme 
who has found that he can trust his ear for rhythm and his comparatiTS appreciation 
of style read Che Epilogue carefully and judge. Did Shakespeare write, 'And what 
strength I have's mine own. Which it most faint: now 'tis true,' &c.? Could he 
hare written, ' Gentle breath of yours, my sails Musi till, or else my project fails. 

Which toot to pltast : Now 1 want,' He. ? Ben Joneon might have wrinen this 
clumsy verse ; John Bunyan could have done it easily bad be been alive and willing ; 
but Shakespeare 1 It i« not necessary to dwell upon tbe poor and commonplace 
thoughts of which the Epilogue is entirely composed, thoi^h these conlirm the judge- 
meat which the miserable and eminently un-Shakespeatian rhythm compels. 
Will any one familiar with his worius believe, that after writing such a play, he would 
write an Epilogoe in which the feeble, trite ideas are confined within Btifr couplets, or 
else carried into the middle of a third line, and there left in helpless constematioi 
like an awkward bool^, who suddenly finds bimself alone in the centre of a bal 
room ?— H is to be noticed, (oo, that the speaker in this Epilogue asks the help of h 
hearers' hands, to free him from the bands of necromancy, and again, their prayer 
to save him from despair ; which pnis tbe commentators to the trouble of [an eipli 
nation]. Now, setting aside the lact that Prospero was a mighty master of his art, 
and had power mw devils, being in no degree subject to them, — which Shakespeare 
could Dot have foi^otteo,^ — Prospero, at tbe end of Act V, is no longer a magician : 
he has himself dissolved the enchantments of tbe island, end it but as other men. 
His petitions are well enough for such an Epilt^ue as might have been written by any 
one foi theatrical purposes, but absurd when we suppose them put into his mouth by 
the author of 7X* Tempett. It seems plain that this Epilogue was written for the 
Ibealre l>y some person other than Shakespeare ; and an examination of that to Henry 

VIII can hardly fail to convince (he Itader that they are from the same pen, [White 
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368 EPILOG VE 

Whuk is mojiftttnt: now 't is true • 5 

/ mu/2 be heere confinde by you, 

Orfent to Naples, Let me not 

Since t haue my Dukedome got, 

And pardon' d Ike deceiuer, dwell 

In this bare tjland, by your Spell, 10 

But releafe me from my bands 

With the helpe of your good hands : 

Gentle breath of yours, my Sailes 

Muff Jill, or elfe my prmeSl faUes, 

Which was to pleafe: Now I want 1 5 

Spirits to enforce: Art to inchant, 

And my ending is defpaire, 

Vnlejfe I be relieu'd by praier 

Which pierces fo, that it affaults 

Mercy itfelfe, and frees all faults. 20 

As you from crimes would pardoi^d be, 

Let your Indulgence fet me free. Exit. 22 

5. Dcnr] and now B,v+. 15. Now] For dow Pope-I-. Now 

(hat WagDcr coDJ. 

fptt on (o Bpe>k of the Epik^ue to Henry VIII ind to the Second Part af Henry 
IV, and of Dt JohiuoD'a opinioD, which, in regard to theu, ^reel with hU own. He 
then gives the result of an examimtion of the way in which the Epilc^et were 
printed in the Folio, and of the way in which Examt uta placed before or after 
them, and this result is that] the plajer-editon haie thus indicated as clearly as they 
conld by typographical airangement that the Epilc^ues to these three playl, 7^ Tim- 
pta, a Mm. IV, and Henry VIII, were by some other hand than Shakespeare's. In 
the ahscDce of the anlhor'a own testimony such a union of external and internal evi- 
dence must be accepted. 

1 3. bands] Johnson : By your applause, I7 dap^ng hands. — Stebveks : Noise 
was supposed to dissolve a spell. So in IV, i, 68 and 141 ; so atso in Mae^ 
IV, i. 

iS. praier] Warbukton : This allutles to the old stories told of the despair of 
necromaticen in their last moments, and of the efficacy of [he prayera of their ftiends 
for Ihem. — Jephson : An Bltusion, I think, to the custom prevalent in Shakespeare's 
time of concluding the play by a prayer, offered up kneeling, for the sovereign, llie 
whole thing is, therefore, merely a faociM and graceful mode of saying that the pla^ 
Is over and of asking ibr the iqipUaM of the audicDce, afier the fashion of the Roman 
dnunadsts. 

30. Mercy it aelfe] Walkbk [Crit. iii, 9) ; That is, the Ahnighty. 

20. frees] Abbott, % zoo, suggests that periiaps there is here the omisrion ot a 
preposition, ' fiees fiiim all faults,' as in ' deprive your sovereignty of reascm,' i. •. 
take avtay (he coutrolling prirciple of reason. 
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APPENDIX 



THE TEXT 

Thkke i> no diMcndng Ttiee to tb« opJoiOQ tb*t The Text of thi* plar m it liM 
cone down to ut in (be Folio, — uid there ia no Quono, — is of remarkable purity. It 
•haiet with 73? Taw GaUiemtM of Vtrona. according to Walker {Cril. Ul, l), the 
excellence of being printed with more correctness than, perhaps, any other play in 
tliat volume. It would be neediest to repeal here the many instances, to which, when 
diey occurred, atteotion has been called in the notes, where, as indications of this cor- 
rectness, abbreviatioiu or elisioiw, for the sake of tfa« rhythm, are taarked by apos- 
trophes, nay, in some instances, even Ihe absorption of the final f-sound is thus marked, 
« rhythmical process which it was reserred for recent times fiiUy (o comprehend and 
elucidate. 

It does not Kem tmlikely, considering the quality of the majority of Shakespeare's 
anditots, that his fame was greatest as a writer of Comedies, It may possibly have 
been, therefore, with a view to milking the volnnte as altractiTe, and therefore as sale- 
able, as possible, that Heminge and Condell, in amngini? the order of the three 
groupe, Hiiiories, Tragedies, Ganedies, put Comedies hckre the other Iwo, and 
among the Gnnedies placed that Comedy first in order which they may possibly 
have thought (and who would not agree with Ihem ?) was first in chaim, in beauty, in 
attractiveness. 

With one exception, Thi Timpul is the shortest of all Shakespeare's plays. In a 
list of Ihe PUys, prepared by Miss T. R. Smith and Mr Furkivall yNew Shak- 
ifere Sodef/s Tramaetimii, 1880-S5, Ft ii, p. 3^), where the plays are graded 
according to the number of lines, Humlit leads with 3931 lines and The Coinidy of 
Errors closes with 1 778, immediately preceded by TTu Ttmftst with 2064. 

For this Wevity Gkant White (ed. ii) accounted by supposing that Ihe text was 
abridged Jbr Stage purposes; to this conjecture he was led by 'the suddenoess of Ihe 
octioD in some scenes ' ; he adds, ' if (here weie a quarto copy of T^e Tcmpeil, it 
' would probably add quite as much to this play as the second quarto of Hamlet does 
■ to the text of that tragedy printed in the folio.' 

FLBAY'S ofunion coincides with Grant White's. ' This pky,' says the former 
(Sh.'s Life and Work, p. 66), ' as we have it, has unfortunalely been ahndged for 
* Court performances, probably by Beaumont in l6tz or 1613.' 

This is quite possible. But we must remember at the same time, that a drainB 
bad to be coikfined within ' the two houra' traffic of our stage,' and in the case of The 
Tempeit no little lime must have been demanded for the proper handling of the 
unusual amount of stage machinery, required not only for the tempest in the First 
Ad, hot for the vanities of Frospero's art in the FouKh. Tliese long ' waits ' may 
posoUy have made up for some of the deficiencies of the text. 

Dr Garhett (CSitiwna/ Xev. Apr. 1889, p. 558) suggests 'two excellent and 
Indeed imperotiTe reasons ' for this brevity, on the supposition that the play was writ 
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[CD for repreientaticm &t Gnut at ■ time of geneiBl feslivity, viz. : < llie time of the 
' moDuch and hii gueita iroit not be unduly encroaebed upon ; and the piece miut 
' not be OD too luge & sole to be wtitten, rehearsed, and put on the stage with great 

In Proreuor Ingkau's Table {New Sh. Set. Tram. Ft ii, p. 450, 1874) where 
the plays are airanged in (he order of iheir proportion of Light Ending! and Weak 
Endlngi, Lmi^i Labom't Lest headi the list, and Tht Temput is the twenty-niutb, 
followed by Cymbtline, T^ fVmier'i TaU, and Henry the Eighth, the lut of alL 
The general agreement of tbit result, drawn from the text itself of the pUy, with 
what is accepted a> the bitloiic evidence of the date of composition, affords a fvxi 
of the value of these metrical investigations. 



THE DATE OF COMPOSITION 
■ In 1749 there ^ipeared : An Attempte Te Raaie thai AuncUntt, English Poet, 
And Pl^-Wrighte, Maister WiUiatime Shakaperi, from the Matiey Err<mrs, fauhely 
charged en him, by Ceiiaitu New-fangled Witta ; And To let kim Speak for Himself, 
as right tiiel/ ht tootielA, tohen Freedt frem the many Careless Mislateings, of Tht 
neediest first Imprinters, ef his Werkes. By a Gentleman formerly of Grtys-Inn. 

The 'Attempte ' was restricted to the single play of 711/ Tempest; ' the Gentleman 
of Greys-Inn' was one John Holt; and the 'New-fangled Wittes' were Theobald 
and Warburton. 

It is hardly to be expected that a man who could announce himself to the public, 
tricked out in such fandfiJ frippery, would receive much notice from men like War- 
buiton, an ioctpient Bishop, or like Theobald, a wide-read scholar, on whose hearth 
extreme poverty cast its subduing shadow. Nor did the public at lai^e seem to have 
been much more interested than bis victims, in the ' Gentleman of Greys-Inn.' About 
a year after this 'Attempte ' appeared, and after the public had had Ihe privilege of 
judging of bis powers, John Holt issued Proposals for a new edition of Shakespeare, 
with notes by himself. Apparently the public did not respond. The edition never 
appeared. And after all, it might have proved a respectable edition. To the great 
eruxal Tht Tempest: 'most busy lest,' Holt su^ested an emendation which stands 
second in the list of the recipients of popular approval. (Unfortunately by a misprint 
in the Cambridge Edition, tbie emendation by Holt was attributed to Holt White, 
and to the latter accordingly has been generally given the fame.) 

In this 'Attempte,' however, now before us, there is, as far as 1 know, the earliest 
conjecture in regard to the ' Date of the Composition ' of The Tempest. In speaking 
of the Masque, in Act IV, where Juno sings ' Honour, riches, marriage- blessing,' &c.. 
Holt suggested that this Masque ' may perhaps give a Mark to guess at the lime this 
'play was wrote; it appearing to be a compliment intended by the Poet, on scHne 
' particular solemnity of that kind ; and if so, none more likely, than the contracting 
' the young Ear] of Essex, in 1606, with the Lady Frances Howard; which marriage 
' was liot attempted to be consummated, till the Earl returned from his travels four 
'years afterwards; a drciunstonce which seems to be hinted at, in IV, i, iS; unless 
• any one should choose to think it designed for the marriage of the Palsgrave with 
■the Lady Elizabeth, King James's Daughter, in 1612. Bui the first seems to carry 
' most weight with it as being a testimony of the Poet's gratitude to tbe then Lord 
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Soulbamplon, a wann Patroa of the Aulhor'i, and as zealoot a friCDd to th« Ewex 
•family: In eilhet csM, it will appear, 'twas one of tbe last Pliys wrote by our 
' Author, Ihoogh it hat Mood the finl, in all tlie printed editions since 1623, which 
' Preheminenc« given it by the Players is no bad Proof of its being the last, this 
'Author fiuTiished them with.' 

It is quite imposuble to deteimine from the foregoing passage the exact date to 
which Holt gi»e» the preference ; it may be 1606, when the marriage of Essex was 
contracted, or in 1610, when the Earl returned from his travels and lived with his 
wife, or it may be t6i3. He tells us. however, further oo (p. 62) that ' there is great 
'reason to believe ' that this play 'was not wrote till 161 z, or 13, or, at the earliecl, 

not till 1610, as has been obeerved ' in the passage just quoted. 'And this,' adds 
Holt, ' will iqipear more probable, if it is considered that Ben Jonson, in the Intro- 

* duction to his BarthtlomB/ Fair, after having had a Fling at Shakespear's Titta 
' Andnmiaa as an old Play, ^leaks of his Winters Tale, and this Play, Tlu Tim- 
' pat, as recent perlbrmances.' 

When, in the course of bis annotations. Holt comes to Frospero's warnings to 
Ferdinand, just before the Masque, he finds in these warnings evidence sufficient ' to 
' Gi the date of this play to the year 1614.' And this dale, after baring apparently 
wavered from i6io to i6iz or '13, we may accept as his last and matnrest conclusion. 

The belief that Ben Jonson's Barfhohmmi Fair conlnined an allusion to Tht Tern- 
pat we owe originally to Theobald. In a note on ' servant- monster,' a name which 
Slephaoo gives Caliban, Theobald says that he ' can't help taking notice of the virulence 
' of Ben Jonson, who, in the Induction to his Bartltinaa Fair, has endeavour'd to 
' throw dirt, not only at this single character, but at this whole play I " If there be 
•"never a Servant- Monster in the Fair, who Can help it (he Says), nor a nest of 
'"Anticks? He is loth to make nature afraid in his plays, like those that beget 
"■Tales, Tempests, and such like Drolleries, to mix his head with other meo's 

* " heels." ' Theobald drew no inference, however, from this passage as to the date 
of the composition of The Tempiit. That was reserved for almost every succeeding 
editor and critic. 

The first attempt to ascertain the dates on which all of Shakespesre's plays were 
written, and to set them all forth in Chronological Order, was made by Malone, 
There had been stray conjectures and assertions by editois and commentators in 
regard to separate ptays, scattered here and there, tbronghoul the notes on all the 
plays; and long before Malone published his Chronology, Capbll had collected 
a store of facts bearing directly on the subject. But it is the date of publication 
which decides priority, and to Malone this priority unquestionably belongs ; and, be 
it noted, Bo well did he accomplish the task that out of the thirty-five plays whose 
dates he supplied, ten have been undisturbed from his day down to the latest investi- 
gations, and in eight othets the variations between Malone and T%e New SAaispire 
Socitty amount to merely a year, or to a fraction of a year, — practically, a mathe- 
matical quantity so infinitely small that it may be neglected. Hence, for half of the 
plays of Shake^ieire the dates have been, in reality, determined for us by Malone, 
and the determination of the dates of the other half famishes, to this hour, an 
admirable field for Shakespearian critics, wherein to display their prowess in wrest- 
ling, in high.jamping, in casting stones, and in putting hammers. 

It was to Johnson and Steevens's Variorum of 1778 that Malone contributed 
18 
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bis ■ Attempt to ascertun tb« Order in wbicb the Playa of Shakeipewe w«re 
written' — a noteworthy contribution of painstaking scholarship. It was, of coutse, 
Te'iuoed in every subsequent Variorum ; but eacii year Dew (acts were brought 
to light, fresh allusioDt found either in the plays or in contemporary literature, 
inTOlviDg a moditication of the firM list, so (hat the Order of the Plays, which, 
of course, iaTohes their dales, as given In Malone's own edition of 1790, dif- 
fers widely Irom that of his first draught, and the Order of bis IidbJ list, in 1S21, 
differs in turn from that of 1790. Whatever the changes, however, in the dates of 
other plays (which do not here inunedialely concern us), Malone's list, through all 
the Variortim], down to and indudiog that of 1813, remained steadfast to the date 
of Tit Tetnptst as in 1612 (with Tmtlfth Night following and closing the list in 
1614) ; but in the Variantni of i8zi, where Malone's final conclusions are given, 
Tkt Tempest appears as the last play of all, and its date is 1611. 

Now, although it would be scarcely worth the price of the labour lo record at 
length all the reasons which induced Malone in his auccessive editions to modify his 
conclusions, yet, seeing (bat, as Ibe years went on, other commentators arose, who, 
denying some of Malone's dales, urged otheis of iheir own, it will be best to proceed 
historically and note the grounds which Malone first brought forward as lixing [be 
dale of Ibis play, and how they were accepted or controverted by his successors. 

In 1776, Malone ( Variorum, vol. i, p. 341) says as follows ; ■ Though some account 
' of the Bermuda Islands, which are mentioned in this play, had been published (as 
' Dr Farmer has observed), yet Ihey were not generally known till Sir George Someis 

• amved there in 1609. TAe Tempat may be fairly attributed lo a period subsequent 
' to Ihat year; especially as it exhibits sncb strong intemal marks of having been a 
' late production. 

' The entry at Stationers' Hall does not contribute (0 ascertain the time of its com- 
' position ; for it appears not on the Stationers' books, nor was it printed till 1623, 
' when it was published with the rest of our author's plays in Folio ; in which edition, 

* having, I suppose by mere accident, obtained the liist place, it lus ever since pre- 
served B station to which it indutatably is not entitled.' Malone assumes, by the 

way, that the compiler* of the Folio were bound to print the plays in the order in 
which they were written. 

' As the circumstance, from which this piece receives its name, is ai an end in the 

* very Hist scene, and as many other titles, all equally proper, might have occuned to 
<Shakeq>eare (such as 7^t EncAanled Itland—The Banithtd Duie— Ferdinand 

• and Miranda, &c.), it is possible, that some particular and recent event determined 
' him to call it The Temfttl. It appears from Stowe's Chronicle, p. 913, that In the 
' October, November, and December of the year i6tz, a dreadful tempest happened 

■ in England, " which did exceeding great damage, with extreme shipwreck through- 
'"out the ocean." "There perished" (says the historian) "above an hundred 
'"ships in the space of two hours." Several pamphlets were published on this 
' occasion, decorated with prints of sinking vessels, castles toppling on their warders' 
' heads, the devil overturning Ueeples, &c. One of Ihem, describing the appearance 
' of the waves of Dover, Bays, " the whole seasjippeared like a fiery world, all spark- 
' " ling red." Another of these narratives recounted the escape of Edmond Fet, a 

■ saikir, whose preservation appears lo have been no teas marvellous than that of 
' Trioculo or Stepbano, and so great a terror did this tempest create in the minds of 
' the people, that a form of prayer was ordered on the occasion, which is annexed (a 
' one of Ibe publications above mentioned. 
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' There it reason (o believe that some of our author's dramaa obtained their names 
' bam the seasons at which time they were produced. It ia not very easy to account 
< far the title of Tu ttfth Night, but \jj supposing it to have been iiist eibitnied in ibe 
' Christmas holydays. Neither the title of A MtJsummtr Nighl'i Driam, nor that 
' of Tki WttUit's Tale denotes the season of the action ; the events which are the 

* subject of the latter occurring at the time of sheep-shearing, and the dream from 
' which the fbnner receives its name happening on the night ^ireceditig May-day, 
' These titles, therefore, were probably soajeated by the season at which the plays 

* were exhibited, to which they belong; A Midsummer Night's Dream having, we 

* may presume, been Erst represented in June, and The Winier'i Tale in December. 

' Perhaps, then, it may not be thought a very improbable conjecture, that this 
' Comedy was written in the summer of i6iz, and produced on the stage in the latter 
' end of that year; and that (he author availed himself of a circumstance, then fresh 
' in the minds of his audieoce, by affixing a title to it which was more likely to excite 
' curiosity than any other he could have chosen, while at the same time it was suf- 
ficiently justified by the subject of the drama.' 
Malone hereupon tefeis to Steevens's citation, at IV, i, 173, of a passage from 
Sterling's Darius, which was first printed in 1603, and asserts his belief that ' Sbake- 
' speare borrowed from Lord Sterline, The date which [Holt] has assigned to this 
'play (1614) is certainly too late; for it appears from the MSB of Mr Vertue, that The 
' TeBipat was acted by John Hemming and the rest of the King's company before 

■ Prince Charles, and Ladv Elizabeth, and tbe Prince Palatine Elector, in the begin- 
ning of tbe year 1613. 

' The names of Trincolo and Antonio, two of the characters in this comedy, are 
'likewise found in that of Altumatar ; which was first printed in 1G14; but it is sup- 
' posed by Dryden to bave appeared some years earlier.' 

Malone, as we bave jost seen, refers to ' the MSS of Mr Vettue ' as coaclusivc 
authority in the matter of dates. It is worth while to make a short digression here 
in order to see what these MSS were. The calm assurance with which they were 
brought fiDrward as a lieus ex markinA seems to have annoyed a critic named Chal- 
mers, who particularly objected to having his fine-spun theories coolly brushed aside 
by this nnknown and yet supreme authority ; he, therefore, made inquiries {Sufple- 
mmtat Apalagy, p. 463), with the result that he was informed by Steevens, that the 
MS book, from which the irritatii^ extracts were taken, and which were often cited 
by Malone, as well as by Steevens hitnself, as ' the Veitue MSS, had belonged, with 
'several otheia lost, to Secretary Pepys, and afterward to Dr Rawlioson, who lent 
' them to Mr Vertue. There is a MS note, subjoined to tbe MSS of Veitue, which 

■ about thirty years ago were lent to Mr Steevens by Mr Garrick,' Among the MS 
books thus referred to, there- was, according to Peter Cotmirtgham, a volume of Lang- 
baine with Oldys's MS notes. These notes, it appears, were copied by Dr Percy, his 
transcript copied by Steevens, whose transcript was again copied into an interleaved 
Langbune by Joseph Hsslewood. From this final tmnscript the items referring to 
Shakespeare's plays were printed by Peter Cunningham for The Shakespeare Society 
(Papers, vol. ii, 123), under tbe title ' Plays acted at Court, Anno 1613 (from the 
' Accounts of Lord Harrington, Treasurer of the Chamber to King James I.).' There 
are but eight items, all told, as there given, whereof the only ooe of immediate interest 
b> OS is as follows : ■ Paid to John Heminges uppon the councells warrant, dated at 
■Whitehall 11" die Mai', 1613, for preseolioge befijre the Princes Hignes,[he La. 
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' Elizabeth, and Ihe Prince Pallatfne Elector, foirerteene KTerall playei, viz, one plaj 
' called Pilaster, one otber call'd the Knott of Foolei, one other Much Adoe aboute 
' Notbinge, the Mayeds Tregedie, the Merye Dyvell of EdmoDton. The Tempeit, a 
' Kinge and no Kinge, the Twins Tragedie, Ihe Wiiiten Tale, Sir John FaUtafe, the 
* Moore of Venice, the Nobleman, Oesais Tragedie, and one other called Love lye* 
' ■ Bleediuge, all which playes weare pUyed within the tyine of this accomple, viz, 
'paid the some of iiij. (u)- ^ij- U. vj. t. viij. d' (Hallineli'a transcript (vol. i, p. 
134) has been followed, as probably more correct than Cunningham's.) 

Tliis then is the only extrinsic evidence which we possess of the existence of Tht 
Temfei/befoK it appeared in the Folio of 1613, Be it remembered, tbererorc. that 
the date is 1613, and its authority is Venue's MS. Any earlier date must depend on 
intrinsic eiidence, furnished by the play itself. 

As has been said, the first draught of Malone's chronoli^y was published in 1 778, 
Two yeara later the second volume of CAPEtL's JViitcs and Various Riadings ap- 
peared, containing his remarks on Tht Tcmftit. In commenting on Ihe phrase ' still- 
' vex'd Bennoothes ' Capell dted a passage from Hakluyt, where it is said that > the 
'sea about the Bermudas is ■ hellish sea for thuodet. ligbtniug, and Storms' ; bnt 
Capell disclaimed any intention of suggesdng that Shakespeare's phrase came from 
Hakluyt ; ' it should rather,' he said (p. 5S], ' have been the offspring of some fiillei 
' and later relations, by print or otherwise, which should not have been gatbeied 
'earlier than 1612, perhaps later: These are the reasons: — tn 1609 Sir George 
' Somers .... was cast upon (the Bermudas) by shipwreck ; stay'd a year on them ; 
' retum'd to them again from Viipnia, and then dy'd on them ; that colony calls them 
' within it's limits; and the then managers of it sold them to some particulars, meiU' 
'beis of their society, who, in April, 161 2 "sent thither a ship with do persoiu, who 
' " arrived and remaynd there very safely," the furnisher of these particulars, and of 
' the extract that follows them, speaking of the islands themselves, says further — the) 
were " of all Nations said and supposed 10 be iochanted and inhabited with witches 
' " and devills, which grew by reason of accustomed and monstrous Thunder, slonne 
' " and tempert neere unto them." Now as these particnlars must, from the nature 
' of them, have been the sut^ect as well of writings as talk at the time they were 
' passing, the presumption is — first, that the afore -mentioned epithet (" still-veied ") 
' rose from them ; and next that they were also suggesters of Sycorax and her sor- 
' ceries, of the preter-natural Being mbjecled to her, and of Pnspero's magio — which, 
' if it be allowed, then is this play proved by it a late composition, and weight added 
' to the opinion that makes it the Poet's last ; a circumstance that might deteitnine 
■ Ihe playen to place it fitremost in their published collection : — Stratford, his place 
■of birth and resideoce. was burnt in 1614; which should in reason have drawn him 
' thither, and in 16 he dy'd. The extracts, and what relates to these islands, are 
' from Howe's Continuation of Stowe, Ed. 1631, fol. b. I.' 

On p. 66. Capell is somewhat more explicit, and in quoting the use by Ben Jonson 
of 'servant-monster' in 1614, draws Ihe inference from this dale, which Theobald 
overlooked, that The Temptst is ' not much older.' 

In 1795 appeared what are known in Shakespearian literature as the 'Ireland 
' Forgeries,' ihe dishonest trickeries of a clever, unscrupulous boy of seventeen, who 
supposed that in order to imitate the style and spelling of Shakespeare's days, it was 
necessary only to doable all consonants and put in, as he himself afterwards con- 
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fessed, ■ as Dunj double-jout sod cues w be coold.' Cliuiuy u this Utempt wm, il 
neTcnheless deceived maajr, Dot alone tntoog those who nude do pretence to leant- 
ii^, but even among those who were held in high repute as scholars. It was in the 
enquity into the authenticity of these foifed Shakespearian documenls, and in the 
exposure of their falsity, that Maloue in 1796 won great lame — greater perhaps than 
from any other single investigation which he made, unless it be Irom his dissertation 
on Tht Thrte Parts ef Henry VI. But his excellence was not destined to go 
uocriticLsed, 

George Cualmeks (not to be confounded with Alexander Chalmen, a Shake- 
spearian Editor of a later date), issued in 1797 an octavo volume of six hundred 
pages which he called An Apology for tht Beliaitn in (he genuineness of these Ire- 
land Papers, wherein, while half conceding that these Papers were spurious, Chal- 
meta attacked Malone, with the acrimony which was typical of our gentle foibeais, 
not for condemning these Ireland Papeis as fot^eries, hot for not condemning Ihem 
Ml the proper grounds, and for errors in his melhod of discussing them. The attack 
was so sudden and so sharp, aod (he Apology revealed such an intimate acquaintance 
with Elizabethan literature, wherein Malone and Steevens had been wont to consider 
themselves the chiefest authorities among men, that apparently Malone's breath wa* 
taken away, and although il was frequently reported, I believe, that he was preparing 
an answer to Chalmers, no answer ever appeared. Il may be that Malone was merely 
obeying Dr Johnson's rule, that a man can be written down by no one but by himself, 
and therefore left Chalmers to his fate, who within two years published another vol- 
ome, lai^r even than the former, which be called A SufpUmenlal Afolc^ for the 
Believers as aforesaid, and wherein the longest ch^er is devoted to that which 
Malone considered his peculiar province, viz; the Chronology of Shakespeare's plays. 
It is (his chapter which alone concerns us here, and in this chapter only the conjec- 
tures as to the date of 7^ Ttmpesl. 

1 confess that 1 have always had a lurking admiration for Chalmers; I place no 
atom of trust in his theories, but their profusion is attractive ; his learning seconds his 
vehemence, and his fertility of resource seems inexhaustible; his verbal accuracy in 
qnotatioDS stands at times in striking contrast with the inaccuracy of his conclusions. 
Then too his unblinking courage of his opinions compels our bvour even when it 
carries him so far as to give up his practice in the Colonial Courts of Maryland and 
K(um, a sturdy, uncompromi^ng Tory, to England. 

So completely does Chalmers differ from Malone in the Chronology of the plays 
that there were only live wherein he would acknowledge that Malone was right, viz : 
Thi T-wo Gintlemtit of Venma, Ltar, Maibelh, Jtdita Gttar, and Anthony and 
CUopalra. 

As we have seen above, Malone, in his earliest publication, gives the date of TTit 
Ttmptst as 1613, and founds his belief on the account in S(owe of the terrible tem- 
pests which prevailed in England during that year. Chalmers maintains that the 
date is 1613, not so much on the score of tempests in England, although they may 
have had their influence, as on the reference to the < still vex'd Betmootbes,' whereof 
Shakespeare found an early notice in Raleigh's Discmarit, printed in 1596, wherein 
Raleigh says, ' the rest of the Indies for calms and diseases are very troublesome ; 
* and (he Bermudas, a hellish sea lor thunder, lightening, and s(orms.' ' Subsequent 
' misadventures,' continues Chalmers (p. 579), ' in these seas, and posterior publica- 
'tionsin London, kept the "still vex'd Bermoothes" constantly before the public eye. 
' Jourdan, who accompanied Sir Geoi^ Somen wl ;n he was shipwrecked on Ber- 
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■nradai in 1609, published, in 1610, A Disctmtry af Ike Bermudas, oikermst calUif 
' the Isle of Divelt. A ahip, nRmed the Ploi^h, sailed from (he Thames in April, 
' 1612, with ■dTenturer* for Beimudu, who .... established tbe fiisl colooy io th« 

■ Isle or Devils on tbe lllh ai Jul;, 1612. This enterprise was followed by the pub- 
• lication, in 1613, of ..4 Plaint Description of the Bermudas, naui called Sumner 
' Islands ' [which was, in the main, a tepnbUcation of Jourdan's Tract, myt Chalmeis 
in a foot-note, and retained the assertion, found in that Tract, that ' the Islands of the 
' Bennudss, as every man knowetb, that hath heard, or read of them, were never in- 
' habited by any Christian, or heathen, people, but ever esteemed and reputed, a most 
' prodigious, and enchanted, place, affording nothing but gusts, stonns, and foul 
'weather']. These dates, together with the fa« (from the Vertue MS) that 7X/ 
7inn/<if was acted in 1613, are all sufficing proofs to Chalmers that * the true epoch ' 
of this play was in 1613, according to the evidence. Moreover, in this Plaitu 
Description is to be found some of the contiaheties in government which Shakespeare 
ridicules in Gonialo's speech ; ' Had I plantation of this isle,' &c. 

As an illustration of Chalmers's headlong vehemence, it turns out that all this 
while be believes that the ' still vex'd Bermoothes ' is the scene of Tie Tempist. On 
p. 581, he aa.fi: 'Knowing the common opinion, thai the Beimudean isles were 
' enchanted, and governed by spirits, Shaliespeare showed great judgment in causing 
' by enchantment, the King's ship to be wrecked on the still-vex'd Bermoothes with 
' allnsioDS to tbe Shipwreck of Somers, and tbe govemmenl by spirits,' Strangely 
etrangb, this idea that the Bermudas are the scene of The Tempest is not conibed to 
Chalmers. It crops np now and again in literature, even in Tom Moore's Letters; 
and, moat remarkable of all perhaps, in Mre Jameson's CharacteritUcs of Women, 

Where Gonzalo, in the second Act, describes his ideal commonwealth, it is proved, 
as is suppiosed in the notes, that Shakespeare borrowed from Florio's translation of 
of Montaigne, which was published in 1603. Now although this dale did not really 
interfere with Chalmers's date of 1613, yet the difference of ten yeais between the 
two was a little too latge to suit Chalmers, and to accord with a fresh impres^on 
made by tbe translation, on Shakespeare's mind ; he accordingly assumed that Shake- 
speare used the second edition of that translation, which appeared in 1613. 

As an example of tbe facility wherewith a figment of his brain becomes to Chal- 
mers solid fact, we have his explanation of Stephano's allusion to a ■ dead Indian,' 
— an allusion which Malone confessed was beyond his power to explain. Not so 
Chalmers, — he will endeavour to show us tbe street where tbe Indian died, albeit, in 
■a outburst of candour, be acknowledges that he does not 'pretend to know the 

■ house.' After having thus whetted our appetite, he proceeds to gratify it by showing 
that, in 1611, five savages were brought from New England; of these, in 1614, three 
were returned to their home, one ' adventured to the European Continent ' ; and the 
fifth Indian 'nv may easily suppose died in London and "was exhibited for a skew* 
(the Italics mine). And this is all the condition we obtain after tbe swelling pro- 
Two years later, in 1799, Chalmers published Lis Supplemental Apology, wherein 

he repeats his former a^umenta, wisely repressing, however.his blundering confosion 
of 'the still vex'd Bermoothes' with the scene of the play, and adds what is really 
bis strongest aif;uinent against Malone, if it could be verified — namely, that England 
was visited not merely by one extraordinary tempest, bnt that there were many others 
during 1612, and an especial mention is made, so he says, in ' Winwood's Memorials, 
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■iil, 432, or a great tempest of Ihiuider uid ligbteDing on Chrittmu da;, i6l3.' 

< Thb intimatioD,' adda ChalmeiB, ■ necessaiilf curies the nriting of Tin Tempest into 
' the Bubsequenl jear, since there is little probability that our poet would write thii 
' eDcboDting drama in the midat of the tempeit which oTertbrew so many mansioni 

* and wrecked so many ships.' But, as I have just intimated, I am unable lo verily 
this reference to Winwood. It is certainly not to be found ia the volunie or on the 
page to which Chalmers refera, where there is, to be sure, an allusion to a storm, but 
it is not ipeciGed as happening on Giriatmas day, and its havoc is wrought at Dover. 
Ht Ouunberlain writes to Sir Ralph Winwood, 9th January, 1612, that ' the Lord 
' Bruce stayed at Dover, where we hear these lale Winds and Tempests have done 

< great barm and in a manner niined and defaced (he Peer or Haven.' Again, three 
weeks later (p. 42S), Mr Cbamberlain refers to these storms, but be does not say thai 
they occurred on Christmas day, according to Chalmers's citation, and he expressly 
atates that London was exempt. 'We have had strange winds,' says Winwood's 
<»tTespondent, ' which have been so violent and continual, as I never knew the like, 
■ wilh great Tempests of Thunder and Lightning in divers places, though not here at 

< London, especially at a place on Kent called Cbait ; where in llie Christinas Holy- 
' days, the Pec^le being at Church, there were 35 blasted with Lightning, whereof 

• the Minister in the Pulpit was one, though they be all since recovered, saving a 

< Miller that was struck dead in the Place, and one more that dyed six or seven days 
' after.' After all, neither the exact date, nor the exact phraseology, ia of importance 
to Chalmers's argument, which is to show that, if Shakespeare named his play after 
•ome noteworthy tempeats, these fell too late in 1613 for the drama to have been 
written in that year. Malone most have felt the force of this ; for the storms which 
he himself adduced from Stove occurred in October, November, December, and in 
the Varierum of 1821 he omitted all reference lo them, or to any conjecture that they 
influenced the choice of the name of the play. 

In 1797 a feeble criticiEmof Malone appeared in some Semarkiaa Tie Tempeit by 
Ckas. Dibull, Esq., the assumed name, according to Bobn, of Richard Sill. Dir- 
rill rejected Malone's arguments, and offered but little reason for rejection beyond his 
personal dissatisfaction ; and ended at last with the conclusion that Tie Tempest was 
written 'between the years l6iz and 1616.' The qualities which Dirrill possesses 
for a leader may be judged by his tindiag in Frospero's assertion that ' the very rots 
' had quit it,' an allusion ' to the English vessels which had conveyed those animals 
' to the Bermudas.' And again he finds the circumstance ' somewhat curious ' and 
' peihapa worthy of observation,' that • Shakespeare should give Caliban the appel- 
' lation of "Moon-Calf"; seeing that the chief or largest of the Bermuda Isles, 

< should be shi^d like a half moon.' 

Five or six years after Chalmers's last word in his Supplemtntal Apology, DouCE, 
Ae learned Archeologist, published his lUustratiom of Shakespeare (1S07) and 
therein (i, 5) expresses his belief that it was the shipwreck of Sir George Somers in 
1609 which was the source of The Tempest; not that any novelty was claimed for the 
si^gesdon, but Douce believed thai the particulars of this shipwreck were incor- 
porated in the drama to a greater extent than was generally supposed ; a discussion 
of these various items is not germane to the present subject, but belong to a study of 
the somxes whence Shakespeare drew his Flot. All that is necessary to note here is 
that, led by them. Douce placed the liist limit of his first date in 1609, and since Ben 
Jooson alluded lo 73* Tempest in his Sarlkoleniew Fair, the later limit in 1614. 
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A few moDlht after Douee'a volume appeared Malone printed privately an Eoa;, 
which was afterward Kprinted in ihe Variorum of 1821, wberein he claimed that he 
bad > discovered (he lource of the incidents fmm which the title and Part of tlie S1017 
' of The Tempest were derived,' and that he had thereby ascertained the tnle date 
when (he play wu written. Unalterable in the belief that Shakespeare could never 
have devised a play founded on a tempest without having a tempest made to his 
hand in real life, Malone, driven perhaps hy Cbalmeta, perhaps by common sense, 
from (he tempests on land in 1613, discovered his long-tost, indubitable, genuine 
tempest in (hat lierce tornado which wrecked Sir George Someis on the Bermudas. 
MaloiK did not claim to have been the fir8( to refer to Sir George's historic wreck j 
this had been referred to, as we have seen, by several of Malone's predecessors ; but 
he nuuntained that he had detected what had escaped others, and had found in the 
peculiar incidents attending that shipwreck the immediate origin of The Tempeit ; — 
and ' that to these incideD(s there is a covett reference in various passages of that 
' comedy; — and that the fate of Someta not having been known in England for about 
■ fifteen months after he left it, that is, not till about September or October in the year 
' 1610, during all which time it was feared and generally believed that he was loat ; 
'and the poet, as appears fromapass^e in his play, having Icnown that be had 
■landed on one of (he Bermuda islands in safely; it necessarily follows, (hat (his- 
' CWnedy was written after the news of that event bad reached England ; and, as I 
' know that it had " a being and a name " in the autumn of 161 1, Ihe date of the play 
' it fixed and ascertained with uncommon precision, between Ihe end of Ihe year 1610 
< and Ihe autumn of 1611 ; and ihat it may with great probability be ascribed to the 
' Spring of the latter year.' 

It is to be observed that in the foregoing quotation Malone says that he kmiaa 
this play was in eiisteoce in the Autumn of l6tl. Unfortunately, he has not 
bequeathed to us the source of this knowledge. He makes the same unsupported 
assertion in regard to the date of Olhella. We know him loo well to suppose that he 
would make such unqualified remarks without adequate proo&. The dates 1611 and 
1604 are given for performances of The Tempest and of Olhello respectively in (he 
Revels Aecotmis fb^ed by Peter Cunningham. That »i(y yesjs before Cunningham 
offered his forgery for sale to the British Museum, Malone should have said that be 
Ihieui these dstes to be (roe, deepens the mystery involved in these forged Revelt 
Aeeetmis, whereof their MS record is as unquestionably forged as their dates seem to 
be unquestionably true ; that is, if we are to put implicit faith in Malooe's accuracy, 
which, perhaps, we may follow Halliwell's example in doing.* The forged accounts 
will be referred to again. 

What Malone (bund in the account of Somers's shipwreck to supply Shakespeare 
with material for his play falls under the Source 0/ the Plot. 

Malone's Essay, however, neither convinced nor silenced his former assailant, and 
In 1815 Chalmers printed privately /<«artw Account 0/ The Incidents Jrom wiici 
the Title and a Fart of the Story of Shakespeare's Tempest ■were derived; and ihe 
T^ue Era of it ascertained, evincing the original connexion of Ihe Royal Family -mitk 
the Poet's drama. Both Chalmers and Malone were agreed on two points : first, (bat 



ven then upon him. ud he wu unibLc to accompliih Ihe oik. 'Die circumiiaaca of the cue aia 
el forth In fiill la the Nem yaricmm Olkellii, p. 351, and ■ lolntlaii atumpied on p, 3;$. 
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T^ Tcmpat is one of tbe kteit of Shakeipeare't dnunu ; vat, Mcondlj', thM Ben 
JonsoQ refened to T%t Tcmpist in 1614. But after loving Ihit common ground, 
CbaliiMr* icknowtedgea the force of none of the alliuions in the pla^ wbich ue m 
nunifesc to Malone; bat in their steul illunoni, dear to demonilnttion, ue visible 
to him IhroughouC the play, pointing to the events of 1612. For instance, the 
'empbalical mention' in. the play of the death of the King's «on, ' plainly alluded to 
' the real decease of the Prince of Walei, on the 4th of November, 1612 ; and must 
' have made a great impression on the audience.' ' The allusion lo the slow poison, 
'which was made use of in 1612-13 for destroying Overbuiy, must have greatly 
' affected the audience, whose indignation was greatly incited by the fact.' This 
looks at lirst »ght like a slip on the part of Chalmera. It is now generally accepted 
that the Overbury tis^dy occoired in 1613. Gialnkers follows Camden, and says in 
a foot-note that even if 1613 be cotKct, and not i6t2, it would prove only tbat 'Tkt 
' TfmfesI was written in tbe Autumn rather than the Spring of 1613.' He quite 
overlook* tbe fact, however, that it must have been tAi trial of Somerset for Over- 
buiy's murder which emphasized this poisoning in the public mind, and this trial did 
not take place for two fall years after Overbury's death — not until October, 1615. 

Chalmers then continues : ' The sarcasms on King James's temperament and prac- 
< tice allude to the events of i6tz. Mr Malone went back (o (be year l6og, for a 
' tempest to wreck Somers's ship on the Bermudas ; Bui Shakespeare called specially 
• for " this last tempest " [in Act V, Prospero speaks of " tbe last tempest "], wbich 
' lasted tbe three last months of 1612, and which wrecked so many ships and did so 
' mucb damage. Nor is Somera's shipwreck even alluded lo in TAi Temptst. Shake- 
' Speare's mind was drann to tbe Bermudas by the colonization of that enchanted 
'island by a ship from the Thames in 1612, and tbe consequent publications: Thus 
' was it in allunoa to these publications and lo that settlement on the Bermudas that 

■ Shakespeare threw out so many sarcasms against the colonization of that period, 
' wbicb was promoted by so many absurd and contradictory descriptions of tbe coun- 
'tt7 irhich were published for the delusion of settleit.' As an illuEtration of the 
extreme to which Chalmen continued, as in former years, to push his theory of the 
allosions to contemporary events which are to be detected in Tkt Tempest, be it noted 
tbat in the so-called triumphs or pageants at the Princess Elicabeth's inamage there 
were some rocks and forts which were said to resemble Ai^er, and to Ihem, Chal- 
mers proclaimed, there was a lefeience in tbe Ai^cr whence Sycorai was banished. 

■ Mr Malone,' continues Cbalmera, ' has wholly omitted the mention of tbe marriage 
' in the mask, wbich is so emphatically mentioned in the fourth Act of The Tempat, 
' though it be so important, as it recalled to tbe audience the real oiotive tbat induced 
' the poet to write bis comedy.' [How bappy it is for as, that in all Shakespearian 
questions there is always one man to whom Shakespeare's inmost thoughts are 
known!] ■ Yes ; llasques were common, as Mr Malone has obaerved ; but a royal 
' marriage was very uoconmion, and gave occasion to such triumphs, pastimes, mask- 
' ings, and other courtly entertainments, as England bad seldom seen before. Sbake- 
' speare in taking advantage of all these popular entertainments, like other dramatists 

■ from tbat tiioe to tbe present, seized tbe piassing scenes to produce his comedy of 
' TSe Ttmptil as a itfuence to those princely sports, in celebration of tbe Palatine's 
■marriage with the Princess Elizabeth on the 2 2d of February, 1613. What waa 
' Somers to Sbakespeare, or Shakespeare to Somera, tbat our poet should have written 

■ SQch a Comedy □□ his shipwreck and dtalk I But, in this uncommon and splendid 

■ marriage, wbicb drew so many consequences aAer il , there was a striking occasion. 
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' which induced out dramatiit to bring oul bis appropriate play : And Mr Malone, 

■ bj not adiertiog to this occasion aod that nurriage, has cgregiousi; faiJed in hil 
' account of the inddettts from wliich the ti/le and a pait of ihe iKmy of Shakk- 
' SPEARB'S Tbmfest Were derived, as well as the [me date of its productioD. Mr 
' Malone has still more egregiously failed io showing the latent connection of Shake- 
' speare's Tcmfett with the royal family on the British ihroiie.' 

Chalmers insiits on ' the last Tempest ' (referred to by Prospero, and which must 
have been that in the Giristmas holidays of l6lz), as tht tempest which started Ihe 
play. If, therefore, this play was completed for the royal marriage, which took place 
on the 22d of February, 1613, it seems as though Chalmers must have supposed the 
play to have been written in about seven weeks, aod I am by no means sure that, 
with his vehement (cmperaioeDt, he did not thus suppose. It is not unlikely that be 
himself would have undertaken, stata unoptdi, to produce a play within thai term, 
but then, it may be feared, it would not hare been The Tempest. After all, Chalmeis 
need not be pressed thus closely to the wall. Whetber or not he remembered it I 
cannot say, but the year In those days began on the Z5thof March; therefore, between 
the Christmas of l6lz and the February of 1613, more than a year intervened, and 
Chalmets is saved. I am inclined to think that Cbalmeis did not recall Ibis fact 1 
had be recalled it, he would have been sure to emfdiasiie it. At any rate, in dealing 
with the dates of these years, the Old Style should be always kept in mind. 

Even had Malone been bving when this final criticism of Chalmeis was passed on 
his labours, it may, perhaps, be doubled whether that criticism would have al all 
changed his views, or whether he would have replied to the attack. In the Variorutit 
q/ 1831, ItoswELL, Malone's litetary executor, could, of coune, only follow Malooe's 
latest MSS, and in them, as appears in that Edition (vol. ii, p. 465), Malone adheres 
to Ihe views expressed in bis Essay, to the effect that since he had faO. investigated 
the sul^ect, he bad collected information which placed Ihe question in his ofrinion 
' beyond a doubt, that this play was founded on a recent event and was prodnced in 
' 1611.' In regard to the other references mentioned in his earliest investigatioo, 
Malone, in his latest, reiterates, in the main, bis belief in them; he still thinks it pos- 
sible that Shakespeare borrowed from Lord Sterling, and that Ben Jooson, in his 
BarihaUmuw Fair ' endeavored to depreciate this beautifiil comedy by calling it a 
< foolery ' \nc\. And Malone now places T%t Temftit the last on the list, as Shake- 
speare's final composition. 

Both Chalmeis and Malone accepted >• one of their dates this allusion to TTU 
Ttmpat by Jonson in 1614, and it has been likewise accepted since their day, by 
many and many an editor, from some of whom we have a tight to expect better 
things. The passage occurs in the Induction-, it has been already quoted, bat no 
harm'will be done by repealing it 1 it runs thus : ' If there be never a servant-monster 

■ in the loir, who can help it, he says, nor a nest of antiques ? he it loth to make 
■nature afraid in his plays, like those that beget tales, tempests, and such like droll- 
' eries, to mix bis bead with other men's heels.' It was Theobald who first suggested, 
as we have seen, thai there is here in 'servant-monster' a direct and sneering alluNon 
lo Caliban, and the sneer herein alleged was accepted by Steevens, and by Chalmeis, 
and by Malone. The last, in referrii^ to the passage, misquoted Ibe word 'droller;' 
and called \\foetety ; for this be was brought lo book by GipforI), in a note on the 
passage in Jonson, which is one of Ihe most satisfactory of Gifford's many satisfactory 
Dolei, and ought to have settled, for all time, the question of any co 
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•llusion to Slialceqteaie. 'Foolery! mjt GiSbrd (vol. It, p. 370), ' cumol be api^ied 

• [o any work without an iatenl to depreciate it; but tbij was not Jodsod's word, nor 
' w«a it cTen id bis contemplation. The lenn used by him ia " drollery," which had 

< a precise and speciSc bearing upon the whole subject of bis Induction. A droll or 
' drollery was the appiopriate term for a puppet-show, aad so is applied by all wtiters 
' of bis time. Thus CUudia, in the Tragedy of Valmtinian, declares that '■ she had 
' " rather malce a drollery till thirty," i. e. spend ber youth in making puppet-shows, 
' which she coasiders as the lowest scene of degradation : and, so, indeed, in many 
' other places. The term continued in use down to the last century, for Dennis says, 
' in one of bis leUeis, that " he went to see the sieg« of Namur, a droll, at Bartholo- 
'"mew Fair." Subseqaently (o Jonson'a time the word was applied to a farcical 

* dialogue in a ^ngle scene ; but there is, I confidently believe, no instance of drollery 
' being used for a legitimate comedif. The reader now sees all the advaotage derived 
' by Mr Malone from his sophistication ; had he adhered to Jonson's own language, 
*tbis part of the charge against him cauld not bare been sustained for a moment. 
'" Servant-mODSIer " ia undoubtedly lo be found in 7%e Tempest; but I am yet to 
' learn that the expression was the invention of Shakespeare, or even peculiar (o him ; 
' though he has applied it with inimitable humour. The reader is now to learn that 
' Che town in those days abounded with exhibitions of what were familiarly called 
' monsters, \. e. creatures of various kinds which were laoghc a thousand antic tricks ; 

■ the constant concomitants of puppet-shows. " I would not have you," says Machin, 
■ " step into the suburbs and acquaint yourself either with moiulers or motums" — 
' Dumb Knight. And Jonson, himself, in a subsequent part of this play, makes 
' Bristle tai Haffiise with loitering behind " to see the man iviih the mtmsters." Ele- 

■ phanCs, bears, camels, horses, &c. were all accompanied by apes, who amused the 

< spectators by »«■""'"£ a command over them. Nor is the custom, nor the langu^e 
' yet obsolete. I have frequently seen, at a country fair, a dog or bear called out to 
' "show bis obedience to bis master," an ape or monkey, that mounted, and drove him 
•ahout at will. This was the servant-monster of Jonson's age, but there was yet 
' another, the clown who conducted the mummery of such characters as the machinery 
' of the show reqiured, beasts and fishes of the most monstrous and tmcouth foims, 
' .... It is impossible to look at the part of Trinculo, without seeing that it bears an 
'immediate reference to this custom; and we may form some idea of the roar of the 
'old theatre at hearing him and his associate unwittingly characterise tbemselvea as 
' monsters by adopting the well-known expression. Long as this note is, I am unwiU- 
■ing to dismiss it wilhont noticing the immense importance of the "malignity" of 
' Jonson to the commentators 1 It settles dates, it decides controversies, and it occa- 
' sioaally reconciles the bitterest enemies; " your ^ is not a more excellent peace- 

" maker." TAe Temfesl," it seems, must have been written before 1614." But 
' why ? TAe answer is as ready as a iarrovier's cap ; " because Jonson Sneers at it in 
' " that year !" And this settles the contest.' 

The moral of this good lesson has not even yet sufiiciently leavened Shakespearian 
criticism : we find critic after critic delecting allusions in Shakespeare's plays which 
are founded on assumptioiks quite as baseless as Jonson's alleged sneers. This note 
of GitTord has been overlooked, and, I am sorry to say, where i( has not been over- 
looked its conclusion bas been denied, as by Knight 

In the Fourth Act of T^i^ Tempest, Proapeio says of 'Theae our actors,' thai 
they— 
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■ Are melted into air, inlo thin air: 
And, Itke Oie baseless bbric of this vision, 
The cloud-c^jp'd towen, the gcH^eoas palace*. 
The loleiim temples, the great globe itseir, 
Yea, all which it inherit, sbaU di&solve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack bebind.' 

Ie a note on this passage, \a 177S, Stbevehs called attention to the tbUowing Unet 
in Tin 7>v^B'w^i>anW, by William Aleiaoder, afterward Eail of Sterling: 

' Let greatnesse of her glasde scepters vaunt ; 

Not sceptouis, DO, but reeds, soooe brus'd soone broken : 
And let this worldlie pomp our wits inchaat. 

All lades, and scaicelie leaues behinde a token. 
Those golden Pallaces, those gotgeous halles, 

With foumilure superHuouslie faire : 
These statelie Courts, those sky-eocountring walles 

Evanish all Uke vapours in the aire.' 

This tr^edy, says Steevens, must have been written before the death of Queen EUi 
abetb (which happened on the 34th of March, 1603), because it is dedicated to 
James VI, King of Scots. Steeveiu quotes the lines from the Quarto of 1603, which 
differ slightly in spelling from those in the Quarto of 1604, which are given above, 
from Staunton. 

That there is a parallelism between the passages is evident. The date, therefore, 
of Tht Tragcdu becomes of importance, if we decide that this parallelism is so exact 
(hat Shakespeare must have co[Hed from Lord Sterling. If we believe that Shake- 
■peare 'conveyed' from Darius, vt obtain a delinite early limit, vii.: 1603, ader 
wbich 7%e Trmptst must have been written, and thereupon all theories as to an 
earlier date, and there are several, must be swept away. STAtmTON asserts that 'it 
' is imposwblc to doubt that Shakespeare remembered the lines in Lord Sterling's 
' Tra^idic.' W. Alois Wright, while granting that there is suSicient resemblance 
to warrant the quotation of Lord Sterling's lines as a parallel passage, thinks that 
there is ' hardly enough to justify any inference wilh regard to priority of dates;' 
with this more temperate opinion I agree ; but little faith is to be placed In ooncla- 
(ions drawn from parallelisms which are to be regarded as fortuitous. 

For many years after Mofone's death his date for this play, t6ll, and his asser- 
tion that it was Shakespeare's last, were generally accepted. In 1838, CaMPBELI. 
says: 'The Ttrnpnt has a sort of sacredness as the last work of the mighty work- 
' man.' In the next year, however, in 1839, the Rev, Joseph Hunter published A 
JXsguiiiHoH an tkt Scene, Origin, Date, &c., of Shakespeare's Tempest, a noteworthy 
contribution to the subject; and as the work of one of the most learned, albeit fan- 
ciful, and gentle-minded of Shakespearian commentators, it deserves particular atten- 
tion, especially as it discards all the preceding theoKes that The Tempest is one of 
the latest of Shakespeare's plays ; and maintains that, on the contrary, it is one of the 
earliest. Much of Hunter's Disquisition is taken up with proving that Piospero't 
isle is Lampedusa, a topic with which we are not here concerned. His first task is 
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to diqirovc th« belief of Malone *aA Chalmers, Chat (his comedy mu*t have been 
writCeD alter 1610; this he attempts by ihowing that Shakespeare's Tempest wu not 
■u^ested by the shipwreck of Sir Geoije Somen ia 1609, but by AiiosCo's Orlando; 
and that the reference to the ' still vei'd Bermoothea ' did not come from Jourdao'l 
book in 1612, bul that ' the idea of a stormy sea vas so associated with Che idea of 

■ the Bermudas, )□ the minds of the poeCs contemporary with Shakespeare, that this 
' island is for ever being intruded upon us when storms and tempests are their theme.' 
Hunter here refere to ' honest John Taylor,' to Drayton in Thi Odcamiian Banqutt, 
to Fulk Greiite in CalUa, Sam. Iriii, to Chapman in his Epictdt or Funeral Seng 
on the death of Prince Henr>-, and to Thomas Tytume io his Silver iVal^h Bell. 

* The Bermudas was in fact a commonplace of the time.' 

Hmiter, therefore, assumes that be is no longer bound to limit his inquiry (o the 
period between 1610 and 1616 (the yeftr of Sbokespeare's death), but that be is at 
liberty to fix, according to the evidence, any dale of the play, early or late, io the 
poet's dramatic life ; and it is his impres^on that this play is an early work ; ' but,' he 
continues, ' I lay no stress 00 thr circumstances that when the plays were first col- 
' lecCed into a volume, the first place was as^gned (o TAf Tempest, It is diflicull to 
' discover a principle in which the arrangement was made ; and it is not difliciilc to 
' divine other reasons, besides priority of compoaitioo, for the place assigned ttv ii. 
' Yet it may seem strange that if it were the last work, iC should lirst meet the eye in 
' such a collection. As little attention should I be inclined to give to wbaC some 
' people have imagined they perceived in this play — intimations of its heing the Poel'» 
' farewell, as if the retirement of Prospero were a kind of adumbration of the retir«> 

■ meat of Shakespeare himself from the practice of the more innocent magic with 
' which he had so long enchanted his countrymen. Others have discerned in the 
' style and seolimenl marks of a period beyond the maturity of a Poet's life. But we 
'see bow extremely dutnous and UDcertain reasoning of this kind is, when we observe 
' bow often the most plausible conclusions of this kind have been dissipated by the 
' discovery of some decisive evidence from without, tiling limits which no reasoning 

■ from the style or sentiments can justify any peison in overleaping.' 

While protesting against any determination of Che chronological order of these 
plays other Chan by tistimony, apart from all consideraCions of sCyle and sentiment, 
yet, since this latter mode of decision has been resorted to by others, Hunter ' ven- 
' tares to observe, though on a point such as this, I am bound to speak with no small 

■ self-distrust, that I do not discern those marks of loog practice in the dramatic art, 
' and of the full maturity of a poet's genius, which some have discovered in [ Tht 
' TempatJ. Of the general merit of its dramatic structure I am fully seiksible ; of 

■ the skill with which the characters are grouped, of the clearness with which the 
' story is developed, and the profusion with which some of the choicest flowers of 

* poesy are scattered everywhere in the reader's path. But then I ask if tliis is not 
' the case with 734* Merchani of Venice, with Remeo and Juliet, with A Midsummer 

* Night's Dream, all early plays ; and with As Yost Like It, and Ttailfth Night, 
' which, Chough not sa early as those which I have before mentioned, were all upon 
' the stage before the close of the reign of Elizabeth ? I ask where are we to took 

* for evidence of greater maturity of moral taste, of dramatic art, or poetic power in 
' The Tempest than may be discovered in the plays I have just named ? Peihsps 
' Romeo and Juliet might be excepted, in which, with all its beauties, and they are 

* many, there are decided marks of immaturity, something which reminds one of the 
' taUe which such a play as 71u Jeai of Malta was likely Co cretOe. Perhaps also in 
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■ the full maturiCj of hit ui 1ie would not b>T« so conslnicted his play u lo reader 
' Dece»»rj the long coDveraaiion in the seoMid scene [between Pro«pero and Miranda], 

■ which \i evidently iatended for the iafdrmatioD of (he audience, and not for cairying 

* on the buEineES of the drama ; or given us the two conatraiDed passages [the descrip- 
' tioD by FraoGLSco of Ferdinand's swinuoiiig, II, i, 1 15-lzz 1 and AIodio's recalling 

* bis offence against Prospero, III, iii, 121-117], whicb seem to betray tiiat they were 
' written at a time when be was not fully aware of his power, and before be bad found 
' out the great secret that he wrote best when be committed himself fearleuly to his 
'own (Tanscendent genius. Perhaps, also, in the maturity of bis powei« be would 
' not have copied, or at least not copied so servilely, the incanlation of Medea in 

* Goldii^'s Ovid, wben he wrote the abjuration speech of Prospero, or the words of 

* Montaigne in his ideas of a new Commonwealth. Perhaps, also, there is some 
' want of dramatic skill in tbe abruptness oi^ the charge [by Prospero] against Ferdi- 
'tiand, that he bad a sinister purpose in his appearance on tbe island. I may also 
' rematk, though it is a subject lo which I never recur without pain, that Tkt Ttmpest, 
' in common with the other earlier plays, is disfigured by some of those impurities 

* which are more rarely found in tbe Late compositions. 

'On all this, however, I lay no great stress, and only introduce it as a iil-ii^ 
' against remarks of the same kind which may ha«e an opposite bearing. I go at 

* once to the testimony, and in the first place, ask you to look at the Epilogue, and to 
'tell me whether it [s the work of one who has long been assured of the public 
' favour, and who had won golden opinions from all sorts of men, or of tbe diffident 
' aspi[«n( to dramatic fame. Mark the modest and timid address. To my ears these 

■ words [of Prospero] are not the words of one who was taking bis leave of (he 
■stage. 

' I would invite your attentioo, in the next place, to what has not, J think, been 
' observed before, that a great change seems to have come over the mind of Shake- 
' speare soon after his fortieth year, respecting the kind of Stories which were best 
' adapted to the purposes of the drama, or on which he thought it most befitting him 
' to direct his own genius.' Hunter hereupon enumerates the plays which, according 
to Malone and Cbalmen, were produced after tbe year 1606, as follows; Tonlfth 
Night (it was Hunter himself who firat discovered from Manniogham's Diary that 
Twelfth Jfight was performed in 1603, but be is here giving the chronology of the 
plays only according to Malone and Chalmers, in which, as be truly says, there are 
some ' very grievous mistakes '), A fVinter's Tali, OtheUo, Henry the Eighth, Cym- 
ielifie, Timim, Julius Ctsar, Aalhony and CUopalra, and Coriotanm. Out of this 
list Hunter eliminates as erroneously or as insufficiently dated, in his opinion, T-wttflh 
Night, Othello, CymbcliHt, Htnry the Eighth, and A Winter's Tali. ' Let us see,' 
tie goes on to say, ' what plays remain for the latter period of the Poet's life. Tbej 
' are otAy Julius Casar, Anthony and Cltopatra, CorialaHUt, Ttmen; and to these I 

■ will add TVmIus and Crestida, as possibly of this era. So that it is now evident, 
' that as Shakespeare grew older, bis muse grew severer ; that he foisook the lighter 

* But^cts in which, at the beginning of bis career, he delighted, and devoted himself 

■ to what Sir William Alexander calls " Monarchic Tragedies," stories of Rome, and 
' Greece, and Troy. If we look a little above them in the list, we shall 6nd that tbe 

■ next two plays in the chronological arrangement are Macbeth and Kir^ Lear, which 
' are of the same grave character, and exhibit the high passions and deep sorrows of 
' the great. 

' Is it probable that The Tempest, a work in every respect so unlike to these, should 
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■ nave becD produced contemporaneously with them ? That when be was engaged 
' OD themes such as these, be should for once have deviated iuto the paths of romaoce 

< in which in the early years of his life he had delighted to wander, that be should 

< have mixed with them one comedy, and oue comedy only ? I am still on probabili- 

■ ties only. Show me probabilities equally cogent on the other par-. 

' Now, take a view of the dramas which he produced in the earlier period of his 
' dramatic career, while still Eliiaheth, whom he had the good fortune to please, was 

• OD the throne. We wilt set aside the English Histories, and with ihem The Mtny 
' fViva may go. Little attention need be paid to Tht Taming of the Shrno, Tie 
' Cettudy of Errors, and Tkt Two Gtntltmen of Vtrona, as being works of uncer- 
' tain, though early date, of inferior power, and, perhaps, not wholly his. View him 
' then in the vigour of his morning genius. The plays are ; Love'i Labour's Lost, A 

• Midtummtr N^hCs Dream, Romeo and Juliet, The Merciant of Venice, AWs 
' WeU That Ends Well, Much Ado About Nothing, As You Like II, Twelfth Niaht, 
'A Winter's Tale, Hamlet, and Olhello. It is evident (hat The Tempest classes with 
■many of these plays. It classes with them at a romantic drama. It classes with 
' them as a tale of France or Italy. It classes with several of them in its style and 
' gentiments. I ask for the countervailing probabilities in favour of a later date.' 

In thus arguing from generalities that The Tempest is an early play, we see Hun- 
ter at his best and at his strongest. When he descends to particulars, I am afraid he 
becomes weak, or a little too subtle, and does not altogether take us with him. Nalu- 
lally, he sees that he cannot rest his case here, but must soggest some specific date, or, 
at least, give us some limit before which, or alter which, The Tempest must have been 
written. He appeals (o three sources: Meres, Jonson, and Raleigh, and in proofe 
derived Irom them, he lodges his conclusion. 

Every Shakespeare student knows by heart the list of Shakespeare's plays which 
Francis Meres enumerates in his Palladis Tiimta, published in 159S: nevertheless 
for Hunter's sake I am constrained to repeat here; 'As Plautus and Seneca are 
' accounted the best for Comedy and Tragedj among the Latines : so Shakespeare 
' amo:^ the English is the most excellent in both kinds for the stage ', for Comedy, 
' witnesse his Gentlemen of Verona, his Errors, his Lout labors lost, his Loue labourt 
'monne, his Midsummers night dream, and his Merchant of Venice : for Tragedy, 
'his Richard the second, Richard the third, Henry the fourth, Xing John, Htm 
' Andrenicut, and his Romeo and Juliet,' 

Hunter, as I have said, enumerates this list of Metes, and odds; 'The ques- 
■tion is, does Meres in this list recognize the existence of The Tempest in 15^, 
•or does he itot? It is manifest (hat The Tempest is not in his list eo nomine; but 
' what play, I ask, did he intend by Love Labours Won f Those who answer out of 

■book will say at once All's Well That Ends Well. A passing remark of Dr 

' Fatrncr, in his Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare, first identified (he All's Well 
' with the Love Labours Won. The remark has since been caught up and repeated 
' by a thousand voices. Yet it was made in the most casual, random, and hasty man- 
' ner imaginable. It was supported by 00 kind of argument or evidence ; and I can- 

• not find that any peiions who have repeated it after him, have shown any probable 
■grounds for (he opinion. The leading feature of the story of All's Well caimot be 
' said to be aptly tepresented by the tide in Meres's list. But this is trifling. If ever 
' (here was a play which itself bespoke its own title from the beginning, i( is this.' 
[Hunter here quotes from All's Well, IV, iv, 30-36; and V, i, 35; and the Epilt^ue, 
where in each passage the title of the play is repeated,] 'And so much I say again, 
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' witli Di Farmer himself, for [he claim of thU play. But if not to All's Well, to 

■ what play of Shakespeare's was this title once attafbed ? 1 answer that of the exiat- 
iog plays, there is only The Ttmput to which it can be supposed lo belong \ aod so 

' long as il suits well with what is a main incident of this piece, we shall not be driveD 
■to Che graluilous aod improbable supposition thai a play once so called is lost.' 

Hereupon Huoter points to the labours of Ferdinand in removing and piling up 
tome thousands of logs, and, aAer quoCiog Ferdinand's soliloquy. III, i, 1-16, and 
his words shortly after : '. for your sake Am I this patient logman,' and also Prospero's 
commendation in IV, i, 7-9 ; 'Alt thy Texations Were but my trials of thy love ; and 
' thou Hast strangely stood the tesi,' Hunter triumphantly exclaims : ' Here, then, ate 
'(he Love Labours. In the end they uinn the lady "so perfect aod so peerless."' 
' .... I suspect that the play had originally a double title. The Tempest, or Levi 
' Laiours Won ; just as another of the plays had a double title, Tmelflh Night, or 
' What you Will. Meres may seem to have chosen lo call it by the second title, for 
' the take of the opposition to the title of the play which be bad named immedialely 
' before it, the Love Labours Lost. 

' On the whole, then, I submit that we have Meres's testimony to the existence of 
' The Tempest as a play of Shakespeare, in I $gS.' 

It is easy to sit in judgement and exclaim at tbcweakness io making the plot of a 
play hinge on what to us is merely one of its episodes, but we most remember that 
Hunter has proved himself again and again to be possessed of a clear miod, and 
that aoy objections which occur to us are rather more likely than not, to have occurred 
to him. To Hunter it was quite sufiicient that the task was set Ferdinand, and the 
fact is of DO moment that we do not know whether the Prince's labours had extended 
to a thousand logs or whether Miranda interrupted him (the more likely supposition) 
when be was ' bearing ' his first. For us who are not convinced by Hunter's argu- 
ments, it is sufficient to rememtier that Prospero's object in subjecting the yoong 
Prince lo his power was gained as much after the first had been carried, as after the 
thousandth, and that the labour in itself amounted to nothing, and could really win 
nothing ; Miranda's band was not set as the price of it, and in fact Ptospeni had 
adopted Ferdinand as his future soo-in-law before he was shipwrecked, so that it 
could not have been any labours of Ferdinand that won Miranda. But it seemed 
otherwise to Hunter. How he could have failed to note these ol^ections and others, 
it is bard to understand; luckily, I am not called upon to explain it, — Davut tunt, 
non (Edipus. 

Believing, then, Lmi^s Labour's Last to be respondent 10 Love's Labour's Won, 
and that the latter is The Tempest, Hunter £nds a ' remarkable correspondency ' be- 
tween these two plays, — a correspondency, moreover, which exists between these two 
■lone of all the romantic dramas, — and it is this : ' that the stories of these two plays 
< have a certain relation to events and cbaracleis of real history, so that we are able ' 
' to fix a chronological period near to which the time of the action is to be refetred. 
' In connection with this there is the further correspondency, that of all the romantic 
' dramas of Shakespeare, The Tempest and Love Labour's Lost are the only two for 
' which no origins of the stories have yet been discovered. \ venture to predict, that 

■ when (he origins are found, they will be found in one and the same volume : some 
' very rare book of romances or dramas in the literature of Fraoce, Navarre, Spain. 

■ or Italy.' 

Hunter now turns to Jonson, in whose Prolt^e to Every Man in his Humour, 
produced in 1596, he finds clear references lo The Tempest. After a fine vindication 
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of tbe character of Jooioii, to vbom no mean persoaal hostility either to Sbakespeare 
or (o hil fellov-dTamatiiU should be attributed, but solely zeal in the service of what 
be deemed true, daisic, dramatic art. Hunter continues : ' Shakespeare, perhaps, as 
' little approved (ome things in Jodmik, as Jonson did lh« violations of dramatic pto- 
' prieties, the introdactioo on the stage of beings not in remm nalurd, aad the occa- 

'^odbI unfiled expresdoos of Shakespeare The Prologue in question may be 

' eaaily interpreted, with that good feeling, which I believe to have ever existed be- 
' tween [Jonson and Shakespeare, aa meaning to say] ; " Our rivals at the other boose 
'•' are attempting impossibilities, or are degrading the stage by the introduction of 
• " masques and monsteis. We mean to show you, in the production of a new poet, 
' " what comedy oi^^ to be, and what we desigo to make it." The Prologue is aa 
•Mkm:— 

" Though need make many poets, and some such 

As ait and nature have not bettei'd much ; 

Yet oms for want batb not so loved the stage. 

As he dare serve the ill customs of the age, 

Or purchase ^our deUght at such a rate, 

As, for it, he himself must justly hate : 

To make a child now swaddled, to proceed 

Man, and then shoot up, in one beard and weed, 

Fast three-score years; or, with three rusty swords, 

And help of some few foot and half-foot words, 

F^ht over York and Lancaster's long jars, 

And In the tyritig-houae bring wounds to acais. 

He rather prays you will be pleased to see 

One such 10-day, as other plays should be ; 

Where neither chorus wafts you o'er the seas. 

Nor crcakiog throne comes down the boys to please ; 

Not nimble squib ia seen to make afeard 

The gentlewomen; nor roU'd bullet heard 

To say, it thunders; nor tempestuous dram 

Rumbles, to tell you when the slorm doth come ; 

But deeds, and language, such as men do use. 

And persons, such as comedy would choose. 

When she would shew an image of the times. 

And sport with human follies, not with crimes. 

Except we make them sucb, by loving still 

Our popular errors, when we know they're ill. 

I mean such errors, as you'll all confess. 

By laughing at them, they deserve no less ! 

Which when you heartily do, there's hope left then, 

You, that have so grac'd monsters, may like men." 

<He speda] points of attack are : (i) The same play exhibiting a character in 
• infancy and age; (3) The Wat* of York and Lancaster; (3) The removal of a 
' scene to a distant country by means of a chorus; (4) The descent of a creaking 
' throne ; (5) Thunder and lightning ; (6) Monsters. When of these special points 
■ we find the last three in Tht Tempest, it can hardly, I think, be reasonably doubted 
' that that particular play was in the view of JiMSon when he wrote the prologue. 
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' Th« " MooMer " mosl be Caliban, " graced " as be bat always beeo by the favour 
' of Ibe multitude, nor graced unwortbily. The " creaking throne " M the throne of 
' Juno, as she descends in Ibe masque ; the " nimble squib " is the lightniog during 

* the storm, with which the play opens ; and the " tempestuoui drum " is the thunder 
'which Bccompaoietl the ligbtobg. But obeerve the word " tempestuous," corre- 
' (ponding to the stage-direction for the litst scene of this pU]' 

• Jodsod's prologue being written in 1596 is a proof of the existence of Hit Tem- 
' pesi in that j'ear. And 10 the Spring or Summer of 1596 1 am disposed, on a full 
' consideration of the whole evidence, to assign it.' 

Assuming that Shakespeare frequently alluded (o the topics of the day, Huiter 
replies (0 the inquiry as to what special topic engaged public attention in the spring 
and summer of 1596, by asserting ' without the slightest fear of contradiction that the 
' event which in the early months of that year would be the theme of wonder, the 
' subject of the conversation of the whole people of London, was the retain of Sir 
' Waller Raleigh and his companions from the expedition to Guiana, and the very 
' extraordinary reports which they made of what they had seen and heard.' 

\Yi(h what Hunter says in regard lo the pamphlet, and its wild improbable mar- 
vels, which Sir Walter published early in that year we need not here concern our- 
Mlves. We are all agreed that Raleigh was Shakespeare's authority for the 'Anthro- 
•pophagi" and men whose 'beads do grow beneath their shouldera,' allnded to both 
in TTte Ttmpesl and in OthtUo, and furthermore that there may be in The Ttmfiat a 
*ly> gentle allusion to Raleigh in the ' vouched rarities,' ' beyond credit,' in the stories 
broi^ht back by every 'putter out of five for one'; Huntei* object is gained if 
Raleigh's pamphlet in 1596 be acknowledged as the immediate precursor of Shake* 
speare's play, ' which was written when the excitement produced by Raleigh's publi 

* cation was at its height.' 

When in Act I. sc. ii, Gonialo describes his ideal commonwealth, he uses, as is 
imiversally conceded, not only the ideas, but the very phraseology, of Florio's Trans- 
lation of Montaigne. The date of this translation is 1603, and, nnless Hunter can 
find some means of evading the difficulty, this date must be fatal to his theory thai 
7iit Ttmpest was written in 1596. Hunter's ingenuity is displayed as follows: — 
' First, though we know of no earlier edition of this translation (and it is improbable 
' tbat there is any earlier edition of it as a whole), it is by no means improbable that 
' a portion of it may have appeared some years before in one of the smaller tracts of 
' Florio, of which there were many, more perhaps than are now known to exist; and 
' in that portion of it the pass^e in question may have occurred. Or, secondly, this 
' speech of Gontalo's may have been added after the original appearance of the play, 

' as there is reason to think was the practice of Shakespeare But I propose to 

' meet the difficulty, and not to evade it. It is true that no printed edition of this 
' translation, or any part of it, is known of an earlier date than 1603. But it is also 
'certain that the translation was made several yeats before; for as early as 1599 
' license was granted to Edward Blount for the printing of it, and for proof that (his 
' is not the earliest period to which we can trace this translation 1 have only to refer 
' you to the Essays of Sir William Comwallis, where you will find not only that the 
' translation was made, but ibnt it was divulged before that dme. The first edition of 
'these i/iajy, indeed, bears date only in 1600; but they were written some time 
' before, for Henry Olney, a friend of the author, under whose care they were printed, 
■ assigns as the reason for publishing an authentic edition, that copies were in so many 
< hands, there was danger lest the work might be printed by some dishonest penoo 
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' surreptitiously. How much time is to be allowed for this multiplication of co[nes iu 
' mBDUscript, and for the oiiginal compositiou of the Essays, it is impos^ble to oti- 
' male with mudi exactness; but it may be fairly allowed to coojeciure that tbree or 

■ four yeats may have passed, which brings us Dear to the dale we liave assigned Tht 
' Timpcst. But Id what year soever Comwallis wrote his Essays, ia or before that 
' year had Florio made his lianslatioD of Montaigne. For thus writes the author : — 

■ "For protilable recreation that noble French knight, Ibe Lord dv Montaigne, is most 
■ " excellent ; whom Chough I have not been so much beholding to the French as to 
■ " see in his original, yet diveis of his pieces I have seen tiasslated, they that under- 
'"stand both languages say very well done; and I am able to say (if you will a»ke 
■ " the word of ignorance) translated into a style admitting as few idle words, as our 
' " language will endure. It is well fitted in this new garment, and Montaigne speaks 
' " now good English. It is done by a fellow less beholding to nature for his fortune 
' " than wit, yet lesser for bis face 'bini his fortune ; the truth is, he looks more like a 
' " good fellow than a wise man ; and yet he is wise beyond either bis fortune or bis 
' " education." Florio's profession was that of a French and Italian master, in which 
' he was tbe most eminent man of bis lime ; and the portions of Montaigne in an 
' English translation, to which Comwallis alludes, may be supposed with likelibood 

* enough Co have been prepared by him for the use of bis scholars. — But being seen 
' by Corawallis, is it too violent a presumption that they may have been seen by 
' Shakespeare also, especially as the Florlos, for there were Cwo, Michael- Angelo and 

* John, were noticed by Che Herberts from the time when Michael- Aiigelo dedicated 
' a work to Henry, Earl of Pembroke, in 1553, to the time of the death of John 
' Florio in 1625, who leaves his coRections of tbe Italian Dictionary published by 

■ him Co William, Earl of Pembroke, whose conneclioo wich Shakespeare is so re- 
' markable a circumstance in the history of both ? — Shakespeare is even brought into 

* immediate connection with Florio some time before the date which I have assigned 
' to Tht Tempest.' Hunter here refers to the conjecture, first started by Warburton, 
that in Holoferaes in Levi's Labour's Lest Shakespeare held itp Florio to ridicule, 
■nd concludes this portion of his argument by expressing the belief that he has said 
' sufficient to show that Shakespeare may not improbably have seen portions of 
' Florio's Moniaignt in 1596.' 

In conclusion. Hunter disposes of Chalmers's 'dead Indian ' in 161 1, by showing 
that Frobisber brought one to England in 1577, who died shortly after his arrival, and 
that in tbe account of the expenses uf Frobisher's voyage tbere is an entry : ' Paid 

■ William Cure, Ducbeman, graver, for making a mould of bard earth of tbe Tartar 
' marl's image, (0 be cast in wax.' 

Hunter's arguments have been thus see forth at length not alone because he is one 
of (he most learned and most exact of Commentators, but because they serve tu show 
how shifting, in default of all positive evidence, are the grounds on which tbe dales 
of these plays rest, when so many proofs can be noC imreasonably nrged in hvour of a 
date difleritkg by fifteen yean &om that which other Commentator*, equally learned and 
equally exact, decide Co be the only date possible. With me, to whom, however, the 
whole subject of the Chronology of these plays is indifferenC, as the merest husks and 
the driest hulls of Shakespearian study, Hunter's a^uments have weight, especially 
that wherein he disclaims for Tlie Tcmpal, solely in comparison with Shakespeare's 
other plays, any unusual depth of maturity or of wisdom, or any indicaticsis that it 
is the last he wrote. 

This Disquisition of Honter raised much ailveise criticism, which natiu^ly pro- 
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duced iU usual effect of making the author thul criticised more li 
of his original opinions, and far more than ever convinced of their truth. 'I'he 
weightiest argumenl sgaioBt bis Montaigne explanation (that by Brae) Hunter never 
Mv. When, six years later, id 1S45, Hunter published his admirable lUuilratiiins, 
he reiterated and emphnEised all his fbtiner arguments for the early date of Tht 
Ttmpesl. Although chronologically it is a little out of place to consider these lUui- 
trationt here, yet it is best to combine them with the DUquisilion, and to give in addi- 
tion some account of the criticism on Hunter's theory vhile that theory is fresb in the 
reader's mind. It is thus that Hunter emphasises liis belief that the It^-bearing of 
Ferdinand supplied the title of Lovi Labours fVan .• ' In what way is it that Prospcro 
'makes trial of the lirvt of Ferdinand for Miranda? I^Iow, but by imposing upon 
' him certain labours f The particular kind of labour is the placing in a pile logs of 
' Gre-wood. He serves in Ibis as Jacob did for Racbael, ■ainning bis bride from her 
'austere father by them. In other words he proves the sincerity of his afiection to 
' the satisfaction of Prospcro by the faithfulness with which he performs these lobouit, 
' and tbuE his lavt labours viin the consent of Prospero to their union, not win the 
' willing consent of Miranda, as I have been foolishly represented a* contending.' 
(See Knight, /oi<.) 

He thus skilfully reinforces his assumption that Shakespeare quoted from a tram- 
lation of Montaigne by Florio of an earlier date than 1603 : ' It giay be asked of 
' those who rely upon the date of the folio Montaigne, whether, if they saw a quota- 
' tion from one of Shakespeare's Sonruls in any book, they would come to the conclu- 
' sion that that book must have been written after the date of the volume which con- 
' tains the first printed impression of those sonnets ; because, if they did, they would 
' assuredly run a great risk of being in error, since we have the direct testimony of 
' Meres in 1598 that the Sonnets, or at least some of them, were at that lime well 
'known among 5hakeS|ieare's friends, though they were not printed until eleven year* 
' afterwards : " bis sugred sonnets among his private friends." Or, if they found a 
' passage quoted from the Essays of Sir William Comwallis who was a pupil of 
' Florio's, and concluded at once that the writing in which it appeared was of a later 
' date than the first impression of those Essays, would they not be in great danger of 
' error, when the editor expressly tells us that his reason for printing them was that 
' copies were already in so many bands that it was feared a surreptitious edition might 
' be printed t^ some one who obtained possession of one of those copies P lliere are 
' other ways by which people become acquainted with an author's writings beside 

* perusing them in printed books, and it would seem as if, in Shakespeare's time, 
'there was more of the private communication of literary works than is the case ti 

• present. Poetry, at least, of that age abounds, which was lirst written for a private 
' and special purpose, and lay long in manuscript open to many eyes, and thus liable 
' to be quoted before it was committed to the printer. Dryden, in later times, is 
' said to have veiset in his translation of Viigit which really belong to the Earl of 
' Lauderdale, though the Earl of Lauderdale's translation was not printed till some 
' time after the death of Dtyden ; and no donbt, taking the whole field of our Ute- 
' rature, many other similar instances might be collected.' 

As a general rule, mere opinions, when not enforced by reasons, deserve scant 
coi»i deration. It is therefore not worth while to record the bare dissent from this 
theory of Hunter's by many and many an editor and critic; but notice should be 
taken of tbe damaging stroke given to the assumption that Shakespeare may have 
seen portions of Florio'i' Montaigne as early as 1596, by Bkae, who brings forward 
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g, aJmosC conclusive!)', that Florio's IraDEl&tion wu not nuule until 
1600 Of alUr. Brae »«ys (CeUier, Coleridgf, and Shakisptart, i860, p. 132) : 'So 
' toDg as Hunter admits, — whether rightly or wrongly ahull Dot be bere discussed, — 
' that Thf Tempesf was partinlly indebted to the translation by Florio of Montaigtie, 
' and, consequently, that it must have been written subsequently to that tiaoalatioD, 
' be sets an impassable barrier to Ibe dating of tbat play earlier than 1600. Hit 

■ assumption tbal Florio's translation, although not printed till 1603, might yet have 

■ exiated in MS previously to 1 598, is certainly erroneous : because it may be gathered 
' fiom the introductory notices to Florio's book tbat, with the exception of one chap- 
' ter, which there is good reason to believe was tfae 35th of the lal Booli, no part of 
' the translation was executed imtil after 1599. The prefatory lines headed A rtfly 
' upon Maisltr Florio's annntrt to the Lady of Bidford' s invilatisti to thk worie, are 
' dated " anno 1599," anil distinctly declare tbat Kiorio, although invited to the work 
' by Lady Bedford, bad not even then commenced it. And this external evidence ia 

■ conlinned by the internal evidence of the translation itself, whicb, when compared 
' with tbe several editions of the original published in France up to 1603, Shows by 

• Dumberless verbal indications that the edition used for the translation could not have 

■ been an earlier one than 1598, but in all probability was the Paris octavo of 1600. 
' One of these indications consists of a remarkable misprint so early in the work as 

■ tbe iQtb chapter of the 1st Book, but which is not found in any French edition 
' earlier than t6oa, except In a few spurious impressions of the preceding edition of 
' 1598. This misprint occurs in a quotation from Virgil which is thus correctly 
'printed in the Paris folio of 1595: — "Manent {dit iV) opera intetrupta minaeque 
' " Murorum ingcntcs." The first word is misprinted mancant in Florio's translation. 
' Now, with respect to the first appearance of this misprint in the French editions, Dr 
' Fayen, Co whom the question was referred, and who is, unquestionably, the best 
' authority in France upon tbe subject, has been so obliging as to give Che following 
' note ; " Le mot mantaiU n'eat pas i 1595, il y a manent. II y a des exemplaires, 

* " 'SQ^i puis sang, et des exemplaires adulterins: les purs sang portent maneni, les 
' adulterins manmt et maneant : 160a porte mantanl." There is evidence, too, that 
' tbe quotation passed through Florio's own hands as part and parcel of the transla- 
'tion; inasmuch as, although the Latin translation was executed by another hand 

* from a correct edition, Florio himself Englished the French parenthesis in the body 
'of tbe quotation in this way — "Afaniant (sayth he) opira, &c." evidently copying 
' one of the misprinted impressions. — This sort of identitication, arising from the 
' repetition of a misprint which exists only in certain editions, is the most conclusive 
' of all, — because it cannot be explained away by tbe suppositioo of subsequent altera- 

• tiona after the book bad lieen completed. Had florio ever written the correct word, 
< be assuredly would not afterwards alter it in conformity with a misprint. — One of 

■ these two positions, therefore, must of necessity be admitted, — either Shakespeare 
' could not have consulted Florio's translation of Montaigne's Essayi in the composi- 
' tion of ne Timfesi, or that play could not have been in existence in 1598 ; still 
' less in 1596, to which Hunter assigns it.' 

One of Hunter's arguments is, as we have seen, tbat Tlu Temfest must have pre- 
ceded Jonson's Prologue in Every Man in his Humour. Ou the supposition that this 
play was performed in November, 1596, and that Tht Tempist was so fresh in men's 
mind that they could appreciate Jonson's allusions to it. Hunter was induced to put 
the dale of Tlu Timptst in the spring of that year. But in this supposition there are 
two Bssumptioiu and one positive error. The Hret assumption ia that the Prologue, as 
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we have it, nu written wheo this play wu fiisC performed. Il is not in the quarto 
editioD of 1601, and wu Bm prioted in the folio edition of 1616, and more than one 
editor has hence inferred, in order to make the sneers at Shakespeare hold good, that 
it was not written till some time after the fiisl production, and not long before the 
appearance of the folio, — an inference which seems inoffeoaiTe, to say the least, to CHie 
accustomed, in the field of Shakespearian hypotheses, to ' Gorgons and Chimeras dire,' 
but which stirred deeply Gilford's wrath (Jonson's Works, i, xxviii) and wai de- 
nounced by bim as to be accoonled for in any raiional tieing only by tbe singular 
power of self'delosioo. 

Hie second aasumptioo is tbai a play which Henslowe calls Ibe 'comodey of 
' Umers ' is the same with Jonson's Evtry Man in his Humour. Thai it is the same 
was 6tw conjectured by MaJone when he printed Henslowe's Diary {iii, 307) ; and 
tMs conjecture was accepted by Gifford (vol. i, p. xiv) ; and Gifford was roUowed in 
this matter by Hunter. As (be ' Umen ' was acted ten times, after its first perform- 
•nce, wtthiD the year, which according to Henslowe was 1597, and as Jonson in his 
folio 1616 expressly says that Evtry Man in hit Humour was first acted in 1598, \t. 
[s not possible for the two plays lo have been the same. Fleav {fUst. of Stagi, pp. 
100, 15s) say that Umers is Chapman's Humourous Day's Mirth. 

Granting, however, that tbe two plays are (he same, Hunter's positive error is in 
the date, ■ November, 1596.' The ' Umers ' was not perfoimed for the iirst lime in 
' November, 1596,' but in May, 1597. Hunter was misled by Gifford, who evidently 
misread or miaundeislood Malone's tranKripl of Henslowe. The latter begins a new 
page, or a new book, or a new season as follows : ' In the name of God, Ameo, be- 
' gioninge (he 25 of November 1596 as foloweth; (he lord admirall players,' then 
follows (he record of plays during ' disember,' ' Janewary 1597,' 'febreary, 'marche,' 
•aprill,' and then on (he ' 11 of Maye 1597' we have ' Rd at tbe comodey of Uroeis.' 
This, then, is the true date, and not the 25 November, 1596, al (he head of (he list, 
which Gifford mistook, and after bim Hunter, and apparently (he Editor of the Clar- 
endon Press series. It is a matter of very small importance, and by no means injures 
Hunter's date of TAt Tcmpal, except in so far as it weakens the Ibrce of Jonsoo's 
•atu« by lengthening the distance between the (wo plays. Indeed, it is doubtful if 
Hunter would have acknowledged (hat his theory was affected one jot by the subsd- 
toticm of the true date of the ' Umeis,' nor even, for the matter of (hat, of the da(« 
1598 of Jonson's play. Wha( is really surprising is that Hunter could have nuin- 
tained his belief that Jonson, in that Prologue, meant (o satirise Shakespeare, after 
reading Gifibrd's bot, indignant, and convincing protest 1 and that he had read Gifford 
is clear, from the fact that he copied his error. 

Knight, a free lance among editors, and tbe earliest rebel against the sway of 
Fanner, Sleevens, and Malone, denies that there are any proofs lo be discovered in 
the play itself that Thi Tcmptsi is among the very latest of the plays, ' Sbake- 
'speare,' be says, 'never could have contemplated, in health and Intelleclual vigour, 
■ any abandonment of that occupation which constituted his happiness and glory. 
' We have no doubt he wrote on till tGe hour of his last illness. His later plays are 
unquestionably those in which the mighty intellect is more tasked than (he un- 
bounded fancy. His later plays, as we believe, present the philosophical and historical 
aspect of human t££\n rather than the passionate and the imaginative. The Roman 
historical plays are, as it appears to us, at the end of bis career, as the English his- 
torical plays are at the beginning. Nothing can be more different than (he principle 
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' of ut b which the Henry VI and the Antony and Cliopatra «re constructed. The 
' Roman pUj^s denote, we think, the growth of an intellect daring five-uid-tweiity 
' yean, TTu Tempest doet DOC preMnt the characteristics of the latest plays. It has 
' the playAilness and beauty of the comedies, mingled with the higher notes of pa>- 
' sionate and solemn thought which ditlinguisb tlie great tragedies. It is etsentially, 
' too, written wholly with refereDce to the stage, at a period when an Ariel could be 
' pKsented 10 an inutginatiTe aadience without the prosaic encumbrance of wing*. 

' . . ■ . Tht Jfin/ir'i TaU we know waa acted in 1611 Comparing the style and 

•Aythinof 7S/ Temfut -mih Tht fVimet's Ta/e.veban little difficulty in belicv- 

■ ing that 7%r H'inttr'i Tale a the later play. Bat, on the other hand, we are not 

•diaposed to aeparale them by any very wide interval The probability is that 

•these plays [PerieJes, CyntitHne, and The Hunter's TaU] were produced in their 
' present form soon after the period of Shakespere's quitting the stage, about 1603 and 

* 1603, and before the production of Macbeth, Troiha and Cresiida, Henry VIII, and 

* the Roman playt. The Tempest appears to us to belong to the same cycle.' 

The remainder of Knight's remarks On the Date are mainly controversial over 
Himter's Duqtdsitien. He denies that The Tempest can be Lm/es Labours IVan. 
' The lignificancy,' he says, ' of Shakspere's titles would be at an end, if even a main 
' incident were to suggest a name, instead of the general course of the thought or 
' action. In this case there are really no Love Labours at all. The lady is not won 
'by the piling of the l(^i the aodieoce know that both Ferdinand and Miranda ore 
' under the influence of Prospero's spells, and the magician has eipUined lo them 
-■ why he enforces these bard labonis.' Nor will Knight allow that Jonson alludes to 
Tie Temftit in Every Man in kis Humour, and yet with apparent inconsistency, 
jind after refening to Gifford, he says thai the passage in Barlkolomew Fair still 
looks like a ' sly though not ill-natured ' allusion to Caliban and The Tempest. And 
aiier citing Hunter's somewhat violent assumption that Shakespeare may have seen ■ 
translation of Montaigne which may have existed before 1596, Knigbt asks, * Is this 
■tvidence f 

In the year 1S41, Peter CimNINflHAM, an honoured member of The Shaktspeare 
Society, and its Treasurer, edited for that Society Extracts front the Accounts ef the 
Revels at Court in tie Xeignt of Queen Elitabetk and King James I. Malone bad 
already (Var. '21, vol. iii, m>. 364-409) printed transcripts from these accounts 
extending from 157 1 to 158S; at the close of the latter date Malone remarked: 'There 
' are no Revels Accounts in the reign of Queen Elizabeth now extant ;' and none have 
Innce been found. But Cunningham discovered among the old papers in Somer- 
set House two additional books of these Accoiuta for expenses during 1604-5 '^^ 
l6tl-13. At the beginning of these books there were one or two loose leaves, far 
more precious than all the rest put together; on them were the records of the per- 
fotmance of eight plays of Shakespeare, or, as the name was there spelled, ' Shai 

■ berd.' Among the recorded performances of i6ti appeared the following: 

■ By the Kings Hallomas n^lit was presented ait Whithall before y* Kings 

Players : Ma<^, a play called the Tempest' 

Now although this date cannot give us the date of composition of the play, it 
does give a date before which the play must have been wriljen, and disposes of 
4^halmers's date, 1613, and corroborates Malone, who said he knew thai Tie Tem- 
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fat\mA ■ 'being and B name in Ibe autuorn or 1611.' This dale, as well as a]1 llw 
others thus supplied by Cunningham's reKarcb, was accepted by all Shaki-speHnait 
editor* doiTD to 1868, and by some even after that year, wherein these newly-discov- 
ered items OD the loose leaves of these Revels Books were founiJ to be forgeries 1 the 
culprit is supposed to have been the editor. It is a painful story of tbe fall of an 
hooourable gentlenuu, and as a full account of these Revels Books is given in tbe 
New Varisrum edition of QlhiUo, it need not be repeated here. But the strangea 
part of tbe whole affair — and yet why should we wonder at any strangeneM in con- 
nection with Sbakespeare ? is not mysteiY a synonym for the few items we possess 
regarding bim ? — the strangest part of tbe affair is that though Cunningham's entries 
are unquestionably foi^d, yet extrinsic evidence, sutoequently discovered, prove! 
their sabstance to be true; at least so Halliwell says [Oullims, 5lh cd. pp, 547, 609), 
on whose authority solely I make this statement. Setting aside tbe extrinsic evidence 
afforded b; a certain letter of Sir Walter Cope in regard to Lav/s Labour's Lost, I 
must confess that, in the case of the other pla)«, tbe evidence docs not seem to be 
abaoluiely irrelngable. MoreoTer, in the scrawl of paper found among Malone's- 
MSS, on which Halliwell founds his faith, there is no mentitni at all of Thi Ttmfest, 
nor is The Ttmpest item given by Halliwell in the list (p. 608) which he says (p. 
607) is the whole of the forged record, and yet elsewhere (p. 547) he refers to !hi» 
Ttmptst item as a part of tbe forged record, and in his folio edition gives a fac-simile 
of it. See as to these forgeries, FleAV's admirable Hist, of Ihi Stage, pp. 173, 177, 
As this forged, yet pos^bly true, date of Tkt TemftsI really affects the theory of 
no critics except Ganiett, and Cbalmen, and Holt, if tbe last had any theory at all, 
which is doubtliil, it it not worth while to devote more time or space to it. It wa* 
necewary to mention it, however, in order lo imderatand its adoption by writer! 
between 1842 and tS6S. 

To Collier (1S42) the internal evidence, derived from style and language, cleailj 
indicates that The Ttmpiit was a late productioQ, and from the ' involved and paren- 
' thetical character of some of the speeches and from the paychological resemblance,' 
be infers that it belongs to about the same period as The WitUet's Tale. Collier also 
believes that Jonson referred to TH* Ttmfeil in his Bartholomeai Fair; also that it 
was &om Every Man in kis Humour, in 1601, that Shakespeare learned the correct 
pronunciation of Stephanos and also that Sbaliespeare's knowledge of Montaigne 
came from the traiulation of 1603. There is one ingenious aisiunent which Collier 
adduces {Introd. to Wittt. Tali) to prove that TAe Tempest preceded T%e IVinter'i 
Tale ; in the latter Shakespeare deserts tbe story on which be founded his ptay, in 
the way in which Perdita is exposed on the sea-coast of Bohemia. In the original 
•tory the child is exposed in a rudderless boat to the wind and wave. Collier sur- 
mises that Shakespeare was led thus to vary tbe tale because he had previously ia 
TTie Tempest represented Prospero and Miranda turned adrift in the same maimer, 
and he wished ' to avoid on ■ objectionable similarity of incident in his two dramas.' 
Hence on all grounds Collier's dale for TAe TenipesI is 1611. A ballad entitled Tie 
Inchanted Island, which Collier reprints from a MS volume in his possession, I have 
reprinted ui full on p. 315. 

Verplanck, in his Introduction 10 the play in 1847, concedes that the cumulative 
evidence of all kinds leaves no doubt that TAe Ten^st belongs to the later period of 
iu author's genius ; end yet that it is not the last but rather anterior than subsequent 
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to lomr others ' impressed willi the same stamp of mighty but calm and subdued, 
' energy.' To acconnt for Ihis, he says (hat, assuming Malouc's dale of 1612 [jiV] lo 
be correct, as the dale when the play was perfonned at the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth, his theory is that this perfotmance was about three yean ' after (he com- 
' position and first representation of The Tempest. We know from the history of 
' some other plays that advaDUge wat taken of such selections for representations on 
' occasions of stale festivity, to improve and give novelty to the piece by ravisal and 
' enlargemenL I suppose that Shakespeare then gave to The Temfest the same care- 
' fill revisal to which he had formerly subjected Romeo and Juliet, but with a more 

■ perfect effect of unity, because the original fabric was, as iu Lear and Otktllc, <A 
' the same general tone, taste, and belonging to the same period of the author's intel- 

* lectual character, with the enlargemeot. To Ibis circumstance it may be ascribed 

■ that the whole piece came to be r^arded as its author's liaal work on retiring (ram 
' the public Seld ; while in reality that was true only of some of its nobler strains, and 

■ of the prophetic allusions at the end, which have stamped upon the drama the last 
' impress of its author's genius, and left it as his farewell to the " rough magic," the 
'"heavenly music," and the "airy charms," which had for years obeyed the bid- 
' dings of his "so potent art.'" 

Haluwell, whose folio edition in 1S56 follows VerpUnck chronologically, is 
nndecided in regard to the later or the earlier date. On the whole, I think, he is 
inclined to side with Malone, albeit Hunter's pleadings have weight with him. ' The 
'similarities,' he says, p. 315, 'between the passages of Montaigne and the play are 
< clearly too great to be attributed to accidental coincidences. And it will, tbere- 

* fore, be conceded thai T^t Tempest was written after 1603, unless it be thought that 
' Shakespeare may have read the Ess^s in their original French, a suggestion which 
' as it relates to a peiiod when the continental languages were very generally studied, 
' is not to be dismissed as altogether impoasible. Whatever opinion may be formed 
' respecting the amount of Shakespeare's classical scholarship, it is in the highest 
' decree probable that he possessed a reasonable acquaintance with French and 
' Italian. Mr Hunter was the first to intimate that 7%e Tempest might be an early 

■ play ; and although for some time I was disposed to regard the passage from Mon- 
' taigne as an insurmountable argument against such an opinion, yet on further con- 
' nderation, having reference to the somewhat apolc^etic character of Prospero's epi- 

* logue and to the uncertainty of all reasoiung on internal evidence when it is applied 
' lo the working of such a mind as Shakespeare's, I must candidly acknowledge to 
' the belief that Mr Hunter's conclusions on this point should not be hastily rejected.' 
Hien Halliwell cautiously adds, ' The external testimonies which have been pro- 

* duced in favor of this view [vii. Hunter's] are not, however, of a satisfactory cha- 
' racier.' Hereupon Halliwell dissents from Hunter's inference that Jonson in Every 
Man in his Humour refera lo The Tempest, because, 'apart from the circumstance 
' that it is hardly likely a satire should be aimed at Shakespeare in a play in wbtcb 
'he was one of the performers, there is really nothing [in the lines from Jonson 
' quoted by Hunter] which may not have applied to other dramas of the time.' The 
allusion in Bartkalomeu/s Fair to The Tempest Halliwell deems more distinct, and 
yet uncertain, and concludes, ' on the whole, that it is more likely that Jonson there 

■ refers to the Drolleiies popular at Fairs rather than that he should make a somewhat 
' clumsy reference to a drama, the merits of which he must, at least in a great degree, 

* have appreciated.' 
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F«nner's argument that The Trmpfsl must have becu written after Every Man in 
his Humour (which wu periarmed in 159S aod \a which Shakespeare wax one of the 
acton), because id the former pla)' the pioaunciatinD of Stephano Is aiwap right, 
while in the Aferckant of Vtmee, wrictea earlier tban either, it is alwaja wrong, Hal- 
liwell holds in light esleeni, owing to the ' fact thai the name very rarely occurs in 
' Shakespeare's verse and the indications of its accentuatioa in Tht Temptst are 
' exceedingly indistinct.' (p. 317.) 

Halliwell also disseots from Steeveus's conclusion that Prospero's celebrated 
speech in Che Fourth Act was derived from Lord Sterling's Tragedit of Darius, 1604. 
' Reflections of this kind belong to writers of all ages and cotmlries, and there is not 
' a suliicient identity of language to warranl the supposition thai there must necessarily 
' bave been any positive imitation, unless, indeed, in Ihe sense that both authors may 
■ bave derived tfaeir chief idea on the subject from that impressive passage in (he 
* Raulatiott : "And I saw a great white throne and Him that sal upon it, from whoao 
' " Face the earth and heavens Red away, and there was no place for them." ' 

In conclusion Halliwell says (p. 315) with truth; 'There are few kinds of reason- 
ing so uncertain as that which is founded Qu the occuirence of a few similarities of 
language and incident traced in compositions that have no real coimectioD with each 
'other; and I hare looked in vain amidst the elaborate arguments of Malone and 
' Chalmers for a single coincidence between the play and the tracts quoted by ihein, 
' that may not be reasonably considered to be entirely accidental,' 

Thirty yeaia later, in bis Ouilintt, Halliwell commits himself no further than to 
express his belief that The Tempest was performed in 1611. 

'Il is highly probable.' says Grant White, in his First Edition in 1857, '(hat 7». 
' 7>ni/irj/ was written about 1611 ' 1 and he then adds, 'The IhougbtAit reader will 
' however, iind in the compact simplicity of its structure, in the chastened grandeitt 
' of its diction, and the lofty severity of its tone of thought, tempered although the 
< one is with Shakespeare's own enchanting sweetness, and Ihe other with that most 
■human tenderness which is Ihe peculiar trait of bis mind, sufEcient evidence Ibal 
' this play is the fruit of his genius in its full maturity.' 

Twenty-five years later, in his Second Edition, Grant White modifies his earlier 
statement merely to the extent of saying that the play was ■ probably written about 

Dyce nowhere assigns any date for this play more exact than Ibal il was written 
after 1603, Ihe year in which Florio's MoBtaigne was published, ' unless,' he adds in 
bis Third Edition, io 1875, 'we adopt ihe hypothesis that Shakespeare hud seen (thil 
■translation) in manuscript.' Possibly Dyce had nol seen Brae's well-taken point a* 
to the date of Florio's translation ; but if he bad. it is not impossible thai he would 
still have made this remark about a MS translation of Montaigne. I doubl if any- 
thing Brae ever said found favour in Dyce's eyes. 

In 1857, CHARtES BaTHURST published Remarks on the Diffejtncis in Shakt- 
speare's Versification in Different Periods of his Life, wherein the tesis to decide tho 
order of the plays were the weak endings, that is, monosyllables hke and, of, in, hi/, 
&c., used as unaccented tenth syllables in the lines, and Ihe cfesura, or division of the 
pauses, and (he use of double endings, like the Italian metre. The limits of the 
classes into which be divides the plays are, as he acknowledges, somewhat arbitrary. 
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'llie faist,' be says (p. 4), 'is Dot so much distinguished from the second in the nature 
' of Che venK, as in the geoeral incompleleness of the style, or at least, however beau- 

■ tiM mBoy parages may be, the absence of that entitc boMoess and freedom which 
'■0 siugulatly, according to common ideas, goes with quite oabroken passages, not 
' infrequently, in what 1 have marked as his second style. To this last King John, 
' for instance, and Ri^mea andjulist belong. — In what I call the third style, his peca- 

■ liar manaer of unbroken leree is altered, but wiilioul as yH falling into the opposite 
' peculiarity of his later plays, which will fonn bis fourth style. Miasurcfor Mtaturi 
' will serve for a specimen of the third; Anthony and Cltopatra and Tht Wintei't 
' Tall, remarkably, of the fourth style.' 

On p. 143, Bathurst discusses The Ttmftsl, which is, he says, ' in the fourth style 
■* in metre, eicessively. But we are to observe that the kind of metre does oot show 
' itself through every part of a pin)-, m any instance. There ore exact breaks, when 
speecbes succeed each other, lliere is rhyme in the Masque. — And I think it is in 
' the fourth style in matter and language ; but of the imaginative, natural, subdivision, 
'not the ratiocinative, end intricate. Id the extraordinary creations, of peisonages 
' which cannot exist in nature, he actually seems more at home than in real men and 
' women ; while at the same time there is nothing strained, or improbable, about tbem, 
' If this was his last play, his dramatic life went out, like the life of Brandimart in 
' Ariosto, in sweet music. Fra dolce nulodia soli nel Helo. — It is quite plain, and 

■ most deligbtlitl (o perceive, that the free, fanciful, rich, natural mind and style of 
' Shakespeare's youth still existed again in tus age ; though sometimes kept bock by 
' various causes. But the verse was totally changed b the mean time.— There are 
' poreotheses. It is not eicutsive, except the passage about the "cloud-capped 
'"towers." — It is very extraordinary, after (he violent slap which Jonson adminis- 
'tered to the violators of the unities, in the Prolt^iie to bis first play, 1598, that 
' Shakespeare should have made himself liable to that accusalioD much more, in some 
' of bis very last plays, than lie bad ever done before.' 

Nowhere that I can find does Bathurst fix on any year for the date of the play; 
we can infer from the somewhat hazy atmosphere through which he regards it, merely 
that he holds it to have been among the very latest. 

ID 1S71, Dr W. A. B. Hertzbrrg, in the Preface to Cymbeltne, which be edited 
for the Deutsche Shaktspeare-Gisetlsthaft, used, as a test to determine the relative 
chronological position of that play, the proportion of eleTcn.syllablc lines to the reg- 
ular veises. He examined only sei-enteen othei plays, and beginning (p. 292) with 
L<yvis Labmo's Lost at 4%, ended with The Winter's Tale at 31.0956, Cymbeline 
32$, The Tempest 32%, and Henry the Eighth at 44^. He thus concluded that 
tbis internal metrical evidence was adequately corroborated by the external evidence. 

In 1874, F. G. Fleay, who had been silently working for many years 00 this veiy 
•ul^ect of metrical tests, tabulated {New Shaksper^s Socieiys TraHsatlioni, Part I, 
p. 16) all Shakespeare's plays under (he Dumber of their prose lihes, their blank 
verses, rhymes, double endings, &c., and by means of rhymes as a test divided thetn 
into groups. This table, with some important modifications, and with (he addition of 
the years nben Shakespeare is supposed to have written the plays, is the basis on 
which Tht New Shaisfere Society sets up its rest, as it is given (p. cixiij) in the 
Preface by FubNivaw. in The Leopold Shaiespere, with the date 1610. 

Accordiag (o Fleay, the plays in ' The Fourth Period ' are fuUus Cirsar with 14 
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rhymiDg lioes, Corielanm with 42, Antheny and Cleopatra with 42, The Teiapat with 
3, and Winter's Tall with none. Be it remembered (bat these rhyming lines are bj 
DO means the ooly tests which Fleay applies to bis groups; the proportion of doublo 
endings is a highly important faclar; but if the n*e of rhymes r? aily represcnls Shake- 
speare's drunatii: growth, then the contrast is striking between bis very early play, 
Love's Labour's Lost, with its tOzS rhynung lines, and The Winter's Tale with none. 
Be it also observed that when Fleay allows bat 3 rhyming live-measure lines (songs 
are, of course, omitted) to The Tempest, he does not include the 54 rhyming lines 
in the Masque ; which, if i^yme were the only test, would be a serious weakness in 
any grouping founded on it. It may be not unfairly inferred from this Klasque that II 
was the subject, and not merely a result of dramatic growth in Shakespeare, which 
dictated bis use of rhyme; and that if Shakespeare were dramatising a story as light 
and airy as Loi/^s Laiour'i Lost, he would have filled it with rhymes whether h^ 
were in bis twenty-fourth or his fifty-fourth year. 

In the Jahrbuck of the German Shaitspeare Seeirly for 1872 (Vol. VII, p. 19, 
also Essays trans, by X^ Dora Schmiti, London, p. 1) Karl Elze urges, with bis 
wonted zeal and learning, a new date. [604, founded on ai> allusion in Jonson's Vid- 
pone. III, ii, where Lady Politick Would-Be, speaking c'' Guarini's Paitor Fido, 
says : ' All our English writers, I mean such as are happy in the Italian, Will deign 
' to steal out of this author, mainly : Almost as much as from Montagnii, He has so 
' modem and facile a vein, Fitting the time and catching the court-ear,' &c. 'Almost 

■ as much as from Montagnii!' exclaims EUe. 'Against whom is this thrust directed? 
' What poet of the Elizabethan period borrowed from Montaigne ? We cannot discover 
' any eicept (he celebrated lines in The Tempest. From the continual and careful 
' investigations of the Elizabetbaii literature i( might be thought that such passages 
' could not have remained undiscovered if they existed If, therefore, the pat- 

■ sage applies to The Tempest, and it is impossible for us to Bay to what else, the com- 
' position of tbe latter must be assigned to a date different from that which has been 

' hitherto supposed Volpone was acted as early as 1605 Tlius The Tem- 

' fest woold at latest fall to the year 1604, a year after Florio's Montaigne. This in 
' itself is much more credible than the supposition that Shakespeare, as late at 1611, 
'should have referred to and made Dse of this book, which was then no longer new 

' If Shakespeare was struck by the surprising idea of the natural state, such as he 
* met with in Montaigne's description, he must doubtless hare felt induced to make 
' an early use of it,' It is needless to remark that in this essay, Elze, as usual, shows 
his familiarity with what bad been written both in English and in German on the 

In 1874, Professor Ingram {New Sh. Soc. Trans. 1874. Part ii, p. 448), in a thor- 
ough and admirable manner, applied as one of the tests for discovering the chronology 
of the plays the use by Shakespeare of ' liglit ' and of ' weak ' endings. (Ligit end- 
ings, according (0 the nice discrimination of Professor Ingram, are words in which 
the v<Mce can to a certain small extent dwell, such as am, are, art, ie, &c. ; toeat end- 
ings are words so essentially auxiliary to other words that we are forced to connect 
Ibem as closely as possible with the words to which they belong in the next line, such 
as ta, with, at, of, &c.) According to the list thus made, beginning with Love't 
Labour's Lost as No. I, and ending with Henty VIII as No. 33, T%e Tempest stands 
No. 29, with Pericles No. 18. and CymMint No. 30, ani The Winter's Taie No. 31. 
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It il to be remembered that all that rhjrthmical lesU attempt to give ii merely 
Ihu Mqoeace of the playi. They cannot give nt yean or dates, without extnnaic 
e<rid«nce. 

Dr WiLLMM Aldis Wright Gnda in the ' oot improbable ' alluuoni b Bartholo- 
mew Fair- to Tie Tempest an ultimate limit for the date of the latter. The tupeiior 
limit seema to be fixed, he think*, by Florio's M<mtaipK in 1603. After rebearaing 
Makine's arguments founded on tbe Western voyages and shipwrecka, Wright Chui 
temperately concludes; 'it ii of course possible to make too much of coincidence* 
' of this kind ; but, io tbe absence of posjlife proof, there appears to be reasonable 
'gronnd for the cooclusion that T%e 7Vn/<fi/ was written about tbe end of l6loar 
' the banning of 161 1.' And, again, ■ Taking into consideration the intenui eri- 
• dence derived from the style aod metre of the play, these alone would lead ui to 
' assign it to a late ralber than to bq early period in Shakespeare's dramatic career.' 

Hudson, after reviewing tbe arguments brought forward by Malone, concludes 
that ' 1610 is OS early a date as can well be aaaigned for the composition.' ' Coocur- 
rent with all this is the iotemal evidence of the play itself The style, language, 
and geoeral cast of thought, the union of richness and severity, the grave, austere 
beauty of character which pervades it, and the organic compactness of tbe whole 

structure, all go to mark il aa an issue of the Poet's ripest years I can hardly 

think that Shakespeare had any reference to himself io the passage [where Prospero 
allures bis "rough magic," and buriea his staff and drowns his book], for, iKSides 
that he did not use to put bis own feelings and purposes into the mouth of bis cha- 
racters, the doing so in this case would infer such a degree of self exaltation as, it 
seems to me, his native and habitual modesty would scarce permit,' 

J. SuRTEES Phiixpotts {Rugiy Bdition), while granting that 1610 or 1611 
leems to be the most probable date, believes that there it really no trustworthy evi- 
dence for fixing on any particular year between 1610 and 1616, when Shakespeare's 
death took place. ' But in any case the external evidence makes The Tempest one 

'of Shakespeare's latest efforts and the internal evidence leads to the same 

■ conclusion.' This internal evidence Phillpotts finds. Hist, in reviewing ' as far as we 
' can the experiences gone through by Shakespeare himself ; as well as a comparison 
of the play with those which were written at about the same time; and, secondly, in 
the metrical form. Under the first head, it is Said that • TAe Tempest, with Cymbelint 
' and Tie Winier'i Tall, form a group succeeding the great tragedies, Othello, Lear, 
' Hamlet, which show Sb.tkespeare's mind to have beeo grappling with the disap- 

' pointments and trials of life So little is known of the life of Shakespeare that 

'we can only surmise that there may have been something in his own lot which 
' forced him 10 such contemplation of sorrow and evil, and especially of the baseness 
< of ingratitude,' Secondly, in the metrical tests, Phjilpotts adopts 'he tables made 
out by tbe New Shaksptre Society. 

At the close of a short discussion in Notes and Queries (7th S, i, 72, 150. 1886) 
on the Date of the Tempest, which showed that Hunter's theory of an eariy date 
can still claim adherents, Dr Bk. Nicholsun says (Ih. p. 29S) : ' In every way the 
' veirification and other matters pdnt to a very late date. The references to the inci- 
' dents of tbe shipwreck of Someis ■ ■ • ■ abundantly show that our play was written 
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' tfter Che newi of tfaii disaster hid reached Engluid. These references are more- 
' Dumerous Ihaa those to contemporary circuiiistaDces in England or elsewhere tha< 
' occur ID bd; other of SbakeapeBre's pUys, except possibly in Hamlet. — I do oot hold, 
' ts did Hunter, that it and ioiw'j Labour's Won »re one and the same play, but that 
' the former was, at leaat so far as the verai£cation ia concerned, vhoUy recast. What 
' I look on as prooft of their innate identity seem to me to prove both this and the 
' hurry with which the earlier play was remodelled, so aa to attract and catch lh« 
putdjc purse while the exciting news of the disaster and the probable failure of the 
■dveDlurers were still dwelling in their mouths and ears. It was this hurry which 
I thoDgbt of itself might have produced or have preserved that which [has been 
deemed] immature, though to [me] there ia no immaturity, but rather the reverse. 
Similarly, I see not that Ariel's mention of the Bermoothei shows that Sbahespeare 

could not have referred to theahipwreck of Somets there V^&a Lmn't Laiem'i 

Wen waa written, he may bave had Lampedtiaa in his mind — if his authority named 
'it — but when he wrote our 7<m^i/, he without doubt was thinking of what bad 
'occurred at Bennoolbes ilselF.' See also Nicholson's note on III, i, 3&-y>. 

Tixjl-v {Life ami Work of Shakisfiart, iS86, p. 248}, after conceding that Malone 
has shown that in TAi ToHfiesI are to be found many particulara derived from Jour- 
dan's narrative, published in October. t6lo, says that it does not follow, however 
because this October paiophlel was used in the Storm Scenes, that therefore ' none of 
' the play was written before that month ; but that the dale of its first appearance was ift 

'October to November, 1610, 1 have little doubt This and [Tic WiMtr's Talf] 

' were surely Shakespeare's last plays He began his career with the Chamber- 

'Iain's Company (alter his seven years' apprenticeship in conjunction with others, 
' 1587-94) with B. Midsummer Dream, he finishes with a tyinter'i Tale, and so his 
' playwright's work is rounded ; twenty-four years, each year an hour in the brief day 
' of work, and then the rounding with a sleep.' 

Dbighton; *The more generBlly accepted date is 1610 or l6ll,bat whatever the 
' precise ^ar, internal evidence, from style, thought, and metre, proves beyond douU 
' that it beloikgs to Shakespeare's latest period of authoiship, and is of the same group 
• as CymbeHne, The Winter's Tale, and King Henry the Eighth? 

Apparently TiECK was unaware of the existence of the Vertue MS when be placed 
the date of the composition of this play in 1613. He does not allude to 11, but, while 
urging that the play refet? to the marriage of the Princeas Eticabeth and the Palatine 
nppoees that The Tempest was written for the opening of the Globe Theatre while the 
memory of the recent feslivitiea atleoding that marriage was fresh in men's mind*. 
Prospero,' he goes on to say {Sh. Dramal. Wtrkt, Beriin, 1826, vol. iv, p. 314), • a 
wise magician, who had in lieu of other teacheia educated bis daughter himself, wa« 
invested by Shakespeare with a certain resemblance to King James, who was like- 
wise fond of imparting instruction to his favorites, and had even written a book on 
magic' I should bave tbotighl it hardly worth while to record this conjecture of 
Tieck — which, in effect, is a repetition of Chalmers's — bad it not happened that the 
latest critic had revived the same idea with reference to the resemblance between 
Prospero and King James. 

Dr Gaenstt (Umversal Review, April, 1889, p 556) icr've* Cbalinen's and 
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Tieck's dtte, Uld, adducing argumcDti in its bvour of greater force thaa ever Qul- 
mera put Ibrth, ondertakes to show, iirat, tluit Tkt Ttmpnt wa« written for perfonnuica 
before ■ private audience and on occa«olt of a mairiage ; sccondl]', that the paiticulai 
■ndience and the particular oiBrriage are known by documentary evidence, and farther 
revealed by evident allmions to the personality of Ibe bridegroom and to the recent 
death of Prince Henry, and by the introduction of King Junes himself into the jMece ; 
thirdly, that there is additional internal evidence for the date l6lj, and no evidence 
for any other date. It is assumed, from internal evidence, thai Tht Ttmptst is a lute 
play, and an allusion to the ' slill-vexed Bermootbes ' could hardly have been an acci- 
dent, but must refer to the shipwreckof Sir George Somers, made known by Jourdan'i 
pamphlet in 1610. ' It is impossible to doubt that Jourdan's oarrative must bave beeu 
' Cuniliar to [Shakespeare]. The numerous parallels produced by Malone leave no 
' room for question.' Malone's error consisls in assuming Ibat because Jourdan's nar 
TstiTe was 'published in October, 1610, thcrifori the play must have liecn written 
' iimnediately afterwards. We have, on Ihe contrary, no right Co assume that (he piece 

■ was written before the first notice we have of its representation,' which is derived 
from Vertue's MS. The proofe that The Timptst was written for private represeola- 
tlon, and for no ordinary audience, Gamelt linds in the two following circumstances : 
First, its brevity 1 if written for a court performance, ' the lime of the monarch and 
' bis guests must not be unduly encroached upon ; and the piece must not be on too 
' large a scale to be written, rehearsed, and put on the stage with great expedition.' 
Secondly, for the same reasons, ' it would be an object to have as few changes of 
' scene as possible. Tkt Tempest is unique among Shakespeare's plays in this re- 
'spect. After the brief representation of the deck of the slonn-tossed vessel with 

■ which the play opens, there is practically but one scene ; for though Ibe action occa- 

* sionally shifts A'om the space before Prospero's cell to some other part of the island, 
'ererythii^ is avoided which mi^t necessitate a change of decoration.' [Gar- 
nett does not take me with him here. I think he overlooks Ihe unusually elaborate 
machinery required for the appearance of the banijuet in the Third Ad, and for its 
instant disappearance.] ' The stroagesi argument,' continues Gamed, > is the intro- 
' duclion of two masques such as were in Shakespeare's age usually presented to sov- 

' ereigns on occasions of ceremony Shakespeare must have had some very 

' cogent motive for mtroducing this apparently aimless pageantry into the very heart 
' of his drama. This could be nothing else than the fact Ihat, in one point of view, 
' Thi Tetnfiist is a spectacular play for the entertainment of princes and courtieis upon 
' some great occasion ; and that from another, the seeming impertinence enabled him 
' to stamp his piece as a hymeneal drama. To condense our ailment to a point, this 
' nuptial interlude is either a mere idle excrescence or pregnant with significance, 

• The former it cannot be, for if il is removed the Fourth Act lumbles to pieces, and 
' the finest passage in the drama goes along with i(. If, on Ihe other hand, it has a 
' significance, this most relate to something in the situation of the spectatois, who must 
' have been aware of some circumstance justifying its inlroduolion, and this could be 

■ nolhiug else than a marriage deeply interesting lo some persons among the audience.' 
Vertue's MS reveals the occasion and the audience, and the purpose of the drama 
becomes perfectly clear. ' Everything bespeaks a royal marriage, and everything cor- 
' responds with the royal marriage of 1613. The foreign prince come from beyond 

■ sea, the island princess who has never left her home, the wise father who brings 
aboot the anspidoos constunmalion by his policy, — all found their couoierporta 
mwog (be splendid company thai watched the performance on that February night. 
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' The percepiioQ of the abcolate ■ppropristencM of the piece to the occuioo must 
' have heightened (heir enjoyineDt to ■ degr«e vUcb, eveii with our vastly enbuiced 
' reverence for the genius of Shakespeue, ne caonol reproduce. Every poiot would 
' be new and bright, every allusion would be taken as soon as made. What a smile, 
' for inttance, must have gone round at Gonzalo's speech ; " Would tbey believe me 
'"If I should say ! saw sucb islandera?" — Bui tbat asseinbly numbered shadows as 
' well as men, Tht Tempat would hardly have existed in its present form, and cer- 
' Uinly would have been far from enempUEying Shakespeare's courtly tact and tender 

■ humanity, but for [he gloom thrown DpOD the marriage festivities by Ihe recent death 

■ of the King't eldest SOD,' Gamett here gives briefly the dates of the negotiatitMi 
for the royal marriage, and its interruptiOQ by the sudden death of Priace Henry in 
November, and of the betrothal in December, and linds that in January ' the black is 

wearing out and the marriage pomps preparing ' ; among these was ' the preparation 
of TTu Tempiit, which may have been commissioned about the end of November 
Shakespeare thus found himself in a poaitioD as trying as ever tested the dexterity 
of a courtier or the humanity of a man. How to reconcile the demands of sorrow 
and joy on this unparalleled occasion ? To ignore the late affliction would be heart- 
leas, and an insult to the King, but how to recognise it without darkening the nup- 
tial joy, and suggesting omens as sinister as Marie Antoinecte's tapestry? In the 
entire range of Shakespeare's art (here is nothing more eitquiaite than the skill with 
which he has solved the problem. The recent calamity is not unrealised ; on the 
contrary, the supposed death of the drowned Prince is a most vital incident, kept 
continually in view. But, by a consummate stroke of genius, (he woe is taken away 
from Prospero, the representative of James, and transferred lo the house of his 
enemy. The lost prince is duly mourned, but not by bis rea! father. James is 
reminded of his bereavement, but it is not obtruded upon him. The sense of loas 
mingles, a fine and almost imperceptible element, with the general cheerfulness. In 
the end Ihe hitherto sonless Prospero gains a son, as the bereaved James is gaining 
one in (he Palatine ; while, a compliment within a compliment, delicate allusion is 
made to the promise of Prince Charles. If this be relined flattery, it is also refined 
humanity. To ignore it is (o miss the key to the interpretation of (he play. We 
should also lose the best evidence we possess of the speedy worliing of Shake- 
speare's imagination; how, in quite another sense than Johnson's, " panting Time 
" loiled after him in vain." The supposed death of Ferdinand is so vital a portion 
of the plot that the play cannot have been undertaken without it. We have seen, 
however, that Ihe incident which suggested it did not occur until November 6 pre 
ceding the marriage, wliich was solemnised on February 14. The representation 
must have preceded the wedding, otherwise Proqy^ro's exbonalion to pre.nuptial 
chastity would have lost all force. This marvellous work must accordingly have 
been planned, written, and put upon the stage wilbin less than three months. Noth- 
ing can give a higher idea of the activity of Shakespeare's genius ; while at the same 
time we discern cogent reasons for the comparative brevity of the play.' Gamett 
next proceeds to show what Chalmers maintained, and al^er him Tieck, that in Pit«. 
pero James is represented; and, to prove this, vindicates James's character to an extent 
whereto, I fear, he will find but few followers. ' It was James's misfortune,' be urges, 
p. 562, ' that his defects were mostly of an unkingly sort, and such as easily lend 

themselves to ridicule [Prospero's] character is full of dramatic irony. [He] 

is wise and good indeed, but not so much of either as be thbkt himself. He be- 
traya fretfulness, irritability, and self-importance, reminding us of the limitations of 
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' the higfacEt hnminity, and contrasting ahuplj' with bis preternatural pover. But 
' these tiaits do not lie upon the nuface, and upon a broad viev of ihe cbaracter it is 

• Impossible to conceive one more completely embodying James's ideal of himself, or 
' more dexterously, and at the same time truthfully, bringing (he really strong sidei 

* of his personality into view. A wise, humane, pacific prince, gaining his eoda not 
■ by TioleDce, but by policy; devoted to far-olT purposes which none but himself can 
' realise, much less &tliom ; independent of counsellors, safely contemptuous of foes, 
' and coDtioUiDg all about him by his superior wisdom ; keeping in the backgroond 

* till the decisive hour has struck, and then interfering effectually; devoted to lawful 

• knowledge, but the sworn enemy of black magic, — such was James in James's eyes, 
'and such is Prospero.' in conclusion Gamett refers to one or two minor points 
which are in favour of the date 1613, and which have been mentioned by one or 
another critic in the foregoing pages, such as the tempestuous autumn and winter of 
1612, and the atmosphere of discovery and colonisation which can be felt, rather than 
proved, in Tht Tempest. 

After having listened patiently to all that our letters have to say on the subject, 
irhat, we may ask, is Ihe conclusion of the whole matter? We have seen that in 
order to discover the date at which Shakespeare wrote this play, we have to accept at 
least two assumptions : the first is, that in Gon^.alo's speech there is a reminiscence, 
at least, of Florio's translation of Montaigne, — this assumption we may accept. The 
other assumption by edilora and critics is one to which I, for one, find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to assent. 

It is, namely, that the poets of the Elizabethan age, — and not the small poets either, 
but the greatest and the best, — were continually forsaking the lofty themes and the high 
' aims of their art, to gird, and snarl, and sneer at their contemporaries or rivals. And 
this, too, not in print, where it would make a permanent and effective impression, but 
in fleeting speeches on a public stage, before an audience whose favour they desired 
to win by gaining and keeping its attention through a display of their finest skill. 
As a jest's prosperity lies in the ear of him who hears it, So these allusions, granting 
that tbey exist, depended for their point on the knowledge of the hearers. Was 
Caliban so ever-present in the thoughts of the nide audience at The Blackfriars that, 
at the bare allusion to a ' servant-mocsler,' Caliban was instpnlly recalled and 'beed- 
' less of grammar, they all cried, " That's him " ?' Unless thus readily recognized, 
Ihe point of the allusion was lost. Where was the sting if nobody saw it ? Jonson's 
lofty ideal as a dramatic poet, and his honest endeavours to elevate the stage, are 
acknowledged on all sides, but how can they be reconciled with a constant desertion 
of them in mean, petty sneers at a friend whom iu private life he almost idolised. Be 
it remembered that 1 refer only to the Golden Age of the Elizabethan drama. What 
is true of this Age may not apply to other and later Ages. 

It seems to me that in thus dealing with these dramas, and in the assumption of 
these allusions, we are forgetting not only the conditions of the Elizabethan stage and 
its audiences, but even of human nature itself. 

Lastly, is there any really valuable end to be gained by an investigation, such as 
is set forth in the preceding pages, into the years when Shakespeare wrote this play 1 
Is there any pos^ble intellectual gain in the knowledge of the exact date? Do we 
thrill with pleasure in contemplating the year 1610 as that wherein TTtt Timptst was 
written? Do Ariel's songs sound the sweeter for it? Are we to be thankful to 
Shakespeare for having written bis plays in certain years, or are we to be thankful for 
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the pliji themseWei 7 Ai a mere intellectual exercue an elabDrate invotigation ma; 
prOTC beneficial ; but a second-rate drama, by an in«ignilicaiit pbel, will serve (his 
purpose quite aa well a> ITie Tempni, while, at the same time, we shall be saved 
&om the mortifying delusion that in purauing such an investigation as the present we 
are really learning anything of lasting advantage to us in r^ard to the immortal 
plajB of William Shakespeare. 

To recapitulate, the Date of Tkt Cen^aatien of Tin Tempest is assigned as 
follows : — 

By HtnrrBK to 1S96 

*• Knight to 1602 or 1603 

" DvcE, Staunton after 1603 

" Elzr to 1604 

" Vekplance to 1609 

" HBRAin), Fleay, Fuknivall to i6to 

" Malone, Stbevens, Coluer, W. W. Lloyo, Halliweu, 

Grant Wh^e (ed. i), Keightley, Be». John HtrarEK, 

W. A. Weight, Stokes, Hin)S0H,A. W. Ward, D. Morkis to 1610-1611 

•■ Chalmers, Tibck, Garnett to 1613 

" Holt to 1614 

» Cafbll (?), Farmer, Skottowz, Caiipbbll, Bathurst, 

Tie Cowden-Clarxes, Philuotts, Grant White (ed. 

ii), Deiohtoh, a late, or the latest, play. 

The voice of the majority pronouncet in fovonr of 1610-1611. Let ns all, there- 
fore, acqniesce, and bencefortb be, ID thii r^[ard, shut up in measureless coDteol. 



SOURCE OF THE PLOT 

In Theobald's editioo are to be found the earliest Explanatory Notes on Shake- 
speare, and as that editor lived long before there was turned on all Sbakespeaiian 
questions that ' fierce light ' which has since ' beaten upon ' them, it is cot surprising 
that whU are mere allusions or casual remark} by Theobald bare been, since his day, 
expanded into far-reaching discussions. In the present play there is a case in point. 
In a note on the 'still vex'd Bermoothes' Theobald observed that the Bermudas 'are 
' likewise call'd Summer Islands, from Sir George Swnmeri, who in 1609 made tbat 

* voyage ; and, viewing them, probably first brought the English acquainted with 

• them, and invited them afterwards to settle a Plantation there.' As far as any aid 
is concerned in discovering the materials used by Shakespeare in the composition of 
The Tempett, this remark lay dormant until the days of Malone. 

In the mean time Warbiirton expressed his suspicioo that 7^ Temftst had been 
taken by Shakespeare 'from some Italian writer; the Unities being all so regularly 
' observed, which no dramatic writers but the Italians observed so early as our 
'Author's time; and which Sba.kespeare has observed nowhere but jn (his Hay. 
' Besides, the persons of the Drama ate all /ta/iam,' Attracted by the word Necro- 
mancer, Warburton suggested the titles of two Italian Flays which he had found in 
Riccoboni's Catalogue : JI Nigromanli di L. Arioato, and II Negromatrtt Palliate di 
Gio. Angelo Petracci. (See V, i, 339.I 
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Heath and Cafell, however, said (hat Warburton waj 'toistaken in both of 
them.' Of Tht Ttmpisi iWelf, Capell says (i, 68) that it ' has rather more of the 
noTcl io it than [in other pUys] ; but do one b>s yet pretended to have met with 
'aach a novel; nor aaything else that can be suppos'd to have fiimiah'd Sbakespeire 
■ivith materials for writing this play; the fable of which must therefore pass for 

■ entirely Us own production, till the contrary can be made to appear by any future 
' discovery.' 

This remark of Capell is as true now as when it was ottered, as far as concerns 
any play or novel which can be conudered as the one sole source of 73f Tcmpett,y»& 
it has long ceased to be correct, as it is supposed, in regard to ' tbe materials ' which 
Shaltespeare gathered from various sources ood used in the compoeilion of tbe play. 

Seeing, therefore, that no single souree of the whole play has yet been discovered, 
we must forego the pleasure of a forthright, and be restricted to meanders, and need 
not be surprised if we find as great a niaic as e'er we trod. That which many critics 
maintain to be the nearest attempt at a forthright is Jacob Ayrer's SehSne Sidea, which 
must be discussed in its turn ; in the mean while, however, we must attempt to follow 
certain devious paths, with the foreknowledge that each can carry us but a little way 
•nd will inevitably end in a blind. 

Malone, in his edition of IJ90, gave a note by T. Wartoh to the effect that Col- 
lins, tbe poet, hod said that the plot of 7%e Tempest was derived from a romance 
called AureHe and IsabtUa, printed in Italian, Spanish, French, and English in 15SS, 
but that Collins was mistaken. What Warton sud was condensed by Malone, and aa 
Malone's too concise statement has been again and again repeated, the impression has 
been apparently received by aome editors that Collins erred in thinking that he had 
ever even seen a romance called ^xr^A'^ and habella; whereas the impression which 
Warton means to convey Is that Collins, whose mind was then darkened, had been 
mistaken in supposing that the plot of that romance bore any resemblance to that of 
The Tempest. BoswBlx says that he ' had indeed been told by a friend that he had 

■ some yean ^o actually perused an Italian novel which answered to Mr Collins's 
• description.' ' All this is very tantalizing,' sayi W. A, Wright, in the Clarendon 
Edition ; but I strongly su^iect that Boswell's iriend misunderstood Collins's error, 
and thought that it lay in tbe existence of a novel called Attrelio and Isabella, and 
not in the supposition that this romance contained the plot of TAi Tempest. Hence, 
I think, in this connection we may foi^l Bo«well tod his friend, especially as Col- 
lier tells us that he had ' turned over the pagea o^ we believe, every Italian novelist, 
' anterior to the age of Shakespeare, in hopes of finding some story containing tracea 
' of the incidents of The Tempest, but without success.' It needs but a glance to see 
that Aureiio and Isabella has nothing whatsoever in common with The Tempest. Its 
dosing words reveal its drift ; ' Eynde of the storey of Anrelio and of laabell, in the 
' whiche is disputede tbe whiche geues more occasion of sinoinge the man vnto the 
' woman, or the woman vnto the man.' Tbe four languages are printed in parallel 
columns; the Eogllah is translated, I think, from the French, although apparently the 
story was written originally in Spanish, — a MS note in my copy by ■ The Compiler of 
' Bobn's Catalogue ' slates that ' tbe author is Juan de Flores.' As a specimen of the 
English we read, on p. A 3, where two young knights conclude to conceal from each 
other their common love ! ' And aelfe lyke and yfit had bene possible vnto him selfe 
' willingly, euerye one of them shuld haue hidden it.' Perhaps, after all, Collins 
wa* right; in such anhirlwind of words there ought to be the germ of a tempest. 
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Wsitoa's unabridged Dote, which, if Malone bad originally prinlrJ ifsiaimit 
V!rtis, miglil perhaps have saved some confiuion, i. as rollows {Ifiit. ef Eng. Poitry, 
vol. iii, p. 477) : ' Nor do I know with what propriety the romaoce of Aurilia and 
' IsabtUa, the scene of which is laid in ScotUad, may be mentioDed here. But It wai 

■ printed in 1586,111 ooe voUime, in Ilaliao, French, and English, And again, in 
' Italian, Spanish, French, and English in 15S3. I was infonned hy the late Mr 
' Collins, of Chichester, that Shakespeare'a Timpeil, for which no origin is yet as- 
'signed, wa< formed on this favourite ronmnce. But although this information has 

* not proved true on examination, an useful conclusion may be drawn from it, that 

* Shakespeare's story is somewhere to be found in an Italian novel, at least that the 

■ alory preceded Shakespeare. Mr Collins had searched this subject with no less 
' fidelity than judgement and industry ; but his memory failing in his last t^lamitous 
' indisposition, he probably gave me the name of one novel for another. I remember 
'he added a circumstance which may lead to a discovery that the principal characlet 

■ of the romance, answering to Shakespeare's Prospero, was a chemical necromancer, 

* who had bound a spirit like Ariel to obey his call and perform his services. It was 
' a common pretence of the dealers in the occult sciences to have a demon at com- 
' raand. At least Aurelio, or Orelio, wa* probably one of the names of this romance, 
' the production and multiplication of gold being the grand object of alchemy.' 

In the discussion of ' The Date of Composition ' it is seen bow important a part 
is played by the popular interest which must have attended (so the Conimentaiora 
assume) the published Accounts of the expeditions which set sail from England for 
the purpose of visiting the New World, or of colonising Virginia, from the days of 
Raleigh, in 1596, down to the year 1611. With this popular excilement, or with Itie 
dates of these various expeditions, by whom commanded, or by what fate attended, 
we are not here concerned. The shipwreck and the storm in Shakespeare's Tempest 
were enough to direct attention to accounts of voyages, and to them 1keoii.\ld, 
Warburtoh, Johnson, Capell, Farmer, and Stkevens referred, and used them 
here and there in illustration of Shakespeare's text. As the ' Bermoolhes ' are men- 
tioned in the play, it was natural to refer to the historic shipwreck of Sir Geoige 
Somers, which had made those islands famous. But none of these editors or critics 
had detected in the accounts of this shipwreck any clues leading to The Tempest or 
expressed any suspicion that this disastrous storm gave rise to the play. One of the 
fullest and most circumstantial accounts of this storm is given in a pamphlet entitled 
A Discovery ef the Btrmudas, otherwise called the Isle of Divels ; by Sir Thomas 
Gates, Sir George Somers, and Captain Neviport, vntk divers others, 1610. It was 
written by Sil. Jourdan, and Malone tells us ( Var. '2t, vol. xs, p. 432) that it was 
while reading this narrative and Jourdan's account of the disaster that befell his 
Admiral that 'the passage in The Tempest, in which an account is given of the dis- 
■ person of Alonso's fleet, and that the king's ship was, by those who escaped the 
' peril of the storm, supposed to be lost, as well as the peculiar manner in which that 
'ship is said to have been preserved, sli nek me so forcibly that 1 thought Shakespeare 
' must have had the incidents attending Somers's voyage iimnediately in view when 

Ever since Malone's day, his opinion in regard to this source of several of the 
Incidents in The Tempest has been generally accepted; the passages in Jourdan's 
pamphlet containing these sources are as follows (they are taken Irom Malone's 
Account of The Incidents from vihich The Title and Part of the Story of Shate- 
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Iftare's Tempitt wtre dtiived; and its Thu Date ascertained, 1808, p. 22 et 

'Jourdan, after iofbniimg hu reader that be vas ooe of thoK whoiailed Trom Eng- 
' land with Sir George Somen and Sir Thomaa Gales in tbe Sea-adventure [Ihe aame 
' of their abip, " of about 300 too "j, proceeds to relate the circumjtaiicet of tbe stonn 
' which bappeoed od the 35th of Julji, 1&09, They irere bound for Virginia, and ai 
' (hat time in thirty degrees QOTth latitude. The whole crew, amounting to one bun- 
' dred and fifty persoos, weary with pumping, had given all for lost and began lo 
' drink their strong waters, and to take lbjive op each other ' [these small capi- 
taU and Italics are retained from Malone's reprint], ■ intending lo commit ihemselTes 
' to the mercy of tbe sea. Sir George Somers, who had sat three days and nights oik 
' the poop, with no food and little rest, at length descried land, and encouraged them 
' (MANY FftOH WEABIKESS HAVING FALLEN ASLEEP) to Continue at Ihe pumps. They 

* complied ; and fortunately the ship was driven and jammed between two rocks, 
' " bst lodged and locked for further budging." One hundred and fifty persons got 

* ashore ; and by means of their boat and skifT, for this was " half a mile Irom land," 

■ they saved such part of theii goods and provisions as tbe water had not spoiled, all 
' the tackling and much of tbe iron of iheir ship, which was of great service to them 

■ in fitting out another vessel to cany them to Vit^nia. 

"But our delivery," says Jourdan, "was not more strange in falling so oppor- 
" tunely and happily upon the land, as [than] our feeding and provision was, beyond 
"oar hopes, and all men's expectations, most admirable; for the Islands of the Ber- 
" mudas, as every man knoweth that bath beard or read of them, were never inhab- 
" ITBD by any cbiislisn or heathen people, but ever esleemed and reputed a most 
" prodigious and iNchANTed place, affording nothing but gusts, storms, and Ibul 
" weather; which made every navigator and mariner lo avoid them as ^cylla and 
" Charybdis, or as they would shunne the Divell himself: and no man was ever 
" heard to make for this place, but as, against their wils, they have, by storms and 
" dangerousnesse of Ihe rocks lying seven leagues into the sea, suffered shipwracke. 
" Yet did we finde there THE AVrb so temperate and the country so aboipniv 
" ANTLY FBUITFtJLL of all fit necessaries for the suslenlalion and preservation of 
" mail's life, that, meat in a manner of all our provision of bread, beere, and victuall, 
" being quite spoyled in lying long drowned in salt water, notwithstanding we 
" were there for the space of nine months (few days over or under) we were not 
" only well refreshed, corofoned, and with good satiety conlenled, bul out of the 
" abonndance tbereor provided us some reasonable quantity and pri^rtion of pro- 
" vision to carry ns for Virginia, and to maintain our selves and that company we 

"found there: wherefore my opinion sincerely of this island is, that whereas !,* 

" hath beene, and is still accounted Ihe most dangerous, unfoilunale, and forlome 

■ place of the world, it is in (ruth the richest, healthfullest, and pleasing land, (Ihe 
•• quantity and tngoesse thereof considered,) and meerely natural!, as ever man set 
" foote upon." 

' On (he jSth of July they landed. They all then began to search for provision. 
' In half an hour. Sir Thomas Gales took as many fishes with hookes as sufficed the 

■ whole company for one day. When a man slept into the water, ibe fish came round 
' about him. " These fishes were very fai and sweele, and of that proportion and big- 
" nesse, that three of them will conveniently lade two men ; those we called ROCK- 
" FISH. Besides, there are such aboundance of mullets, that with a seanc might be 
•■ taken at one draft otte thousand at the least ; and iofiiuie store of f^chards." 
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' There wu also a great plenty of eny-Gik. The country afforded such aa abun- 
' dance of hogs, that Sir George Somers brought in thirty-lwo at one tiine. 

" There is fowls in great aboundance in the islands, where they breed, (hat (here 
"hath beene taken in two or three howres a thousand at the least, being of the big- 
" nesse of a good pigeon. 

" Another aea-fowle there is, that lyeth in little holes in the ground, like un(o • 
** cooey-hole, and are in great numbets; exceeding good meat, very fat and sweet, 
" (those we bad in the winter,) and their egges are white, and of that bignesse, that 
" (hey are not lo be knowne from hen-e^es." 

' The birds he describes as exceedingly tame ; they came so near tbem, that they 
' killed many of them with a stick. They found great store of (ortoises or turtles; 
'prickled pears in abundance, which continued green on the trees all (he year. The 

• iiland, he adds, was supplied with many mulberry trees, white and red, patmits and 

• cedar trees; and no venemous creature was found there 

' To dissipate the gloom and despondency occasioned by the disaster of (he former 

• year, and to shew the practicability and probable advantages of settling a colony in 
' Virginia, were the principal objects of Che pamphlet published under the authority 
'of the Council in the latter end of 1610; which is written with a vigour, animation, 

and elegance rarely fouod in the tracts of those times. Though that port of it with 
which alone we are coucemed, or in other words, which relates to Bermuda, differs 
' but little in substance from the account that preceded it, relating nearly the same 

• facts and events in much better language, it is yet necessary' to be brieSy noticed; 
' beCBose Shakspeare assuredly would not ncglca to peruse ihis authentick narrative.* 
■ It has indeed an additional claim to our allention ; for the writer of this tract, hav- 
' iog compared the disastrous tempest which wrecked Sir George Somers and his 
' associates on the island of Bennuda, and their subsequeul escape from the immediate 
' destmctioii which Uircalened (hem. to those dramatick compositions in which similar 

• changes of fortune are represented, and sorrow and mirth artfully intermingled, per- 
' haps suggested (0 Shakspeare the thought of forming ihese adventures into a play ; 
' and lo him, in some measure, we may have been indebted for this delightful 
' comedy. 

" True it is " (says this Narrative), " that when Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George 
" Summers, and C^aptaine Newport, were in the height of 37, and the 24th of July, 
"1609, there arose such a stoime, as if Jonas had been ilyiog unto Taishiah : the 
" heavens were obscured, and made an Egyptian night of (hree daies perpetoall 
"horror; the women lamented ; the hearts of Che passengers failed ; the experience 
" of (he sea-captaines was amesed ; the skill of the maniners was confounded ; the 
" ship most violently leaked 

" These islands of (he Bermudos have ever been accounted as an inchaitnted 
" pile of rockes, and A desert inhabitation for divels ; bnl all the fairies of the 
" rocks were but flocks of birds, and all the divels that haunted the woods were but 
" beards of swine 

" Conwder all these things together. At the instant of neede Uiey descryed 
" land ; halfe an hower more bad buried their memorial in (he sea. If they bad fel 
" by night, what expectation of light from an uninhabited desait ? They fell be- 
"twiit a laberinth of rockes, which they conceive are mouldred into the sea by 

* " A Inie DciJantlsn of xbt stale of ihs Colonic in Vii|jiiia. willi 1 conliiudao of >uch ican- 
daloiu rcporti pb have tended to ih« diignce of to worthy an «nlerprtie. PubliKhcd by advice and 
oiiectionof the Councell of Vii^nia." 4I0. 1610. 
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thunder and lightaing. Tills was not Aiiadne's tbreed, but tbe direct line tA 
" God's providence. If it hsd not beene so neere land, their companie or provis- 
" ioD had perished by voter; if thef had Dot found h<^^ and Ibule, and tish, the; 
" had periibed by famine : if there had not beene fuell, they bad perished by wont 
" of fire : if there had not beene limber, they could not have transported thenuelvei 
" to Vii^uia, but must have beene forgotten for ever. 

" What is there in all this tragi call-cum^die, that should discourage ns with 
" impossibilltie of tbe enterprise ? when of all the fleete, one onely ship by a secret 
" leak: wat indaogered. and yet in the gulfe of despaire was so graciously preserved." 
Thus much we learn from Jourdan's Narrative and A trtu Diclaration ; hereupon 
Milone r«aunies his aisumenl, and deems it of importance first of all to call attention 
to the fact that during ■ a great part of the year 1610 It was supposed in England that 
' the ship containiog the LJeuteoant- Governor of Virginia and Sir George Somers, the 
' Admiral, which had been separated from the fleet, was lost ; but Sbalcespeare, when 
' he wrote his play, knew that it was safe : a circumstance ascertained by Jonr- 
■ dan's pamphlet, and that issued out by the Council.' ' II now remains,' continue* 
Malone, 'to shew that Shaltspeare, when be wrote Tie Teinfiai,had in view the 
' particular disaster of which so ample an account has been given. To fix as nearly 
' as possible the exact time of bis writing it, 1 have said that he knew that the Admi- 
' ral'Ship was safe ; and this appears by the following lines, which manifestly allade 
' to that drcomstance and several others altending the tempest that dispersed Somen's 
' Beet, and finally wrecked the vessel be was in, on one of the Bermuda islands.' 
' " Prospero. Hast thou, spirit, 
Perfona'd to pouii the tempest that I bade thee ? 

Ariel. To every article. 
I boarded the king's ship; now on the beak. 
Now in the waist, Che deck, in every cabin, 

I fiamed amazement. 

Pro. Why, that's my spirit. 



>t this n: 



.E? 



Arl Close by, my master. 

Pro. But are they, Ariel, safe? 

Ari. Not a hair perish'd; 
On their sostaining garments not a blemish. 
But fresher than before ; and, as thon bad'st me. 
In troops I have dispen'd them "bout (he isle. 

Pro. Of THE king's Ship, 

The mariners, say, how thou hast dispos'd. 
And all Uie rert o' the fleet ? 

Abl Safely in harbour 
Is thr king's ship; in (he deep nook 

THERE SHE'S HID; 

The mariners all under batches stow'd ; 

Whom with a Q.htim,jiiiH'd lo Ihtir suffet'd laimr, 

I hoBC lifi oiUep ; vsA for thi na ^ tht JUet, 

Whith ! dispersed, they all haoe nut agam. 

And art ufien ikt Mfditirrmean ^oti 

Beund sadly hemifor Nkplti; 
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' It is obrioui that ve have bere s covert allusion to several circumstaoces miuutelf 
' desciibed in the )iapera quoted in Ciie preceding pages; to the circtunslaDce of the- 

< Admiral -ship being separated from the rest of Somers's fleet, and after a tremeiidoui 
' tempest, being jammed between two of the Bennuda rocks, and " fast lodged and 

■ " lock'd," as Jourdan expresses it, " for further budging " ; to the disaster happening. 
' very near the shore, and not a single person having perislied ; to Che morioen hav- 
' ing fallen asleep from excessive fatigue ; to the dispersion of the other Ehips ; to thr 
' greater part of them meeting again, ai the Council of the Virginia Company have il, 

• " in consort " ; and to all those who were thus dispersed and thus met again, being. 
' "bound sadly" for Virginia, supposing that the vessel which carried Ihcir Govern- 
' OUT was lost, and that his " great person had perished." In various other passages 
' in the second Act, — where the preservation of Alonzo and his companions is termed 
'■'miraculous"; where Slepbano asks, " have we devils here?" — where the same 
' penon makes a very Iree use of his bottle, and liberally imparts il to Caliban and 
'Trinculo;* — where it is said, "though this island seem (o be desert, uninhabit- 
'ABLE and almost INACCESSlHUt, il must needs 1« of subtle, lender, and delicate TEU- 

* FERANCE"; that "the air breathes most ^WeeTlV," and that " here is everything 
'ADVANTAGEOUS TO life"; we find evident allusions to the eitroordinaiy escape of 

■ Somera and his associates, and lo Jourdan's and Gates's descriptions of Bermuda; 

< as, in the iicst scene of (he play, the circumstance of the sailors and passengers tak- 
' ing leave of each other, and bidding farewell lo their wives and children, was manj- 
' feslly suggested by the earlier of those narratives.' 

There are several other accounts of the shipwreck of Sir George Somers, and 
manifold accounts of the early 'plantation' in Virginia; in fact, while investigating 
the possible sources of Tht Tcmput, it sceins as though ' Pamphlets,' and ' Narra- 
' lives,' and ' Repertories ' hurtle in the air, and as though the ofTaira, the misfortunes, 
and the experiences of the Colonies must have been, in London, the only topic of 
conversation. Malone, as we have seen in the foregoing Essay on the ' Date of Com- 
' position,' was convinced that The 7™/*j/ was written in 1611. Therefore.of ollthe 
publications from which Shakespeare may be supposed to have drawn bis materials, 
Malone could use those alone which preceded in date (he year [611. But if we post- 
pone the date of (he play (o the only year in which we have (he only positive evi 
dence that it existed, viz: 1613, a larger and a belter account of Sir Geotge Somers 
comes within our ken, between which and (he phrases and allusions in Tht Tempca 
there are parallelisms quite as many, perhaps, in number, and much closer in charac- 
ter. To me personally there appears but little need of searching for any printed pub- 
lished account from which to argue that Shakespeare drew his materials. Surely he 
needed no primed page ; he must have met at ' ordinaries ' many a man with personal 

the ship wti linking ; In the ptay. Suphino'i liquor i^ «ick, and ii w, dnink on the liland arm hit. 
nape. Bui SfaakipEare, when he borrowed hinli froni olhtrs, often nude meh iliEht cbanget. 
Hen the chaigE Is eaiily accounted for : thai pleuaniry in which he deliihied coutd not irilh any 
propriety have been introduced among men who auppoKd ihcmselvM al Ihe ptrfnl of death. 

' In like ouinner, in the orl^oal, Ihe marinen ftill asleep from exceaiive labour, and tbe hudie* 

finltcene, where Iheibip it repreienied ai linking; bur after Ihe itorm hai ccued, and Alonioud 
■even) of his axociala are uMy landed, Ariel lofbrmj Proapero ihat the ntarinen an viAf 
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experieaCM to unfold, and with Buch a maD Shakeipeare would deal pretl; maub, I 
inu^ine, m Goethe, according to XovtW, dealt with scholars. ' Did Goethe wUh 10 
' write op a Greek theme V sayi Lowell, ' He drove ont Hetr BCttiger, for example, 

• among Ihat fodder delicious 10 him for its very dryness, (bat sapless Arcadia of scbo- 
' iiasla, let him graze, nimioate. and go through all other needful processes of the 
' aaliquariui organism, tbeo go! him quietly into a comer and milked bim.' I believe 
that Shakespeare ' milked ' everybody, and we have the cream- ymantled product in 
his plays. Among these publications, however, was odp which was too late lo suit 
Malone's theory, but between which and The Tempts! parallelisms may be detected 
quite as distinctly as in Jourdan's pamphlet, or in A true Distavery. Not (bat these 
parallelisms amount to much at best; to me they seem but little (uore than are (o be 
expected where the same tbeme is dtated by two different peisons. To both Halltwell 
and Hunter (he parallelisms which were to Malonc so remarkable and so convincing 
in Jourdan's pamphlet, were either commonplace or non-existent. To Dr Garaetl, on 
the other band, ' it seems marvelloos (bat any one should disagree with Malooe.' 
Hie publicuiOD, however, (o which I allude was written by William Stiachey, and, 
possibly, printed in 1612. 

Moreover, in recent times a closer possible connection has been discovered between 
this Stracbey and Shakespeare than was known to Malone. Meissner [p. 73) has 
imeaithed the interesting fact, that in i6iz Sirachey was not only a near neighbor of 
Shakespeare, but a writer of poetry. Prefixed to one of Strachey's pamphlets on The 
CeloHy in Virginea Britannia, dated London, 161Z, there is a Sonnet addressed to 
the 'Councell of Virginea,' followed by a Preface which is signed ' From my lodging 
' in the blacke Friers. VVillLam Strachey.' To these facts we can apply tbe universal 
solvent which subdues everything connected with Shakespeare's biography, and say, 
it ii not improbable that Shakespeare and Stracbey were intimate friends, and it is 
not imfroiaHe Ihat of all men it was Stracbey whom, full of adventures, of ship- 
wrecks, of tempests, of travellers' stories, Shakespeare ' got quietly in the comer and 

Whether or not a pamphlet by Stracbey dated 1611, whereof Matone gives merely 
the title ( For. 'al, vol. xv, p. 390), is identical with that printed in Purehas, I do not 
know; the latter is the only one accessible to me. Under any circumstances, this 
present discussion would be incomplete without some extracts, at least, from the 
account of this notable shipwreck, by William Strachey, who«e learned representative 
in (his generation has enriched tbe comments on this play of The Tempal, in the fore- 
going pages. 

Tbe account from which the following extracts are taken, is in Purehas, Part IV, 
lib. ix, ch. 6, and is entitled : ^A true rtpmimry of l/u wracke, and redimptien of Sir 
Thomas Gates Knight ; vpon, and from the Hands 0/ the Bermudas: his eoming to 
Virginia, and the estate of that Colonit then, and after, vnder the gotiemtnent of the 
Lord La Wabre, July 15. 1610. written by William StraCHY, Esquire? The first 
section tells of .^ most dreadful! Tempest {the manifold deaths -whereof are here to the 
life described) their wraete on Bermuda, and the description of those Hands. Having 
started from Plymouth on the 3nd of June, 1609, all went well until 'on S. lames bis 
' day. luly 24. being Monday (preparing for 00 lesse all the blacke night before) tbe 
■ cloudes gathering Ibicke vpoo vs, and the windes singing, and wbislling most 
' vnusually,* a dreadfull stotme and hideous began to blow &om out the North-east, 

* which swelling, and roaring as it were by fits, some houres with more violence then 

• To lavc ipiiM I do not lltnyi maik the hrtaki 'n that Mtracu.— El>. 
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' others, at length did beate all Ighl from hcauen ; which liLe an hell of dukneHe 
' turned blacke vpoo ti, m> much the more fuller of honvr, al in such caaei horror and 
' fear vse 10 oueirunne the troubled, and ouermastered tences of ell, which (taken vp 
' with amazement) the eares lay so Eensible to Ibe terrible cries, and murmurs of the 
' windes, and distraction of our Compaay, as who was most armed, and best prepared 

' waa not a little shaken Sometimes [the stono] Hrikes in our ship amongst 

' women, and passei^rs, not vsed to such hurly and discomforta, made ts looke one 
' vpon the other with troubled hearts, and panting bosomes : our clamours dround in the 
' windes, ftnd the windes in Ihooder. Prayers might well be in the heart and tips, 

' but drowned in the outcriea of the ODicers In which, the Sea swelled abone 

' the Gouds, and gaue battel] vnto Heauen There was not a moment in which 

'the sodaine splitting .... of the shippe was not expected During all thia 

' time, the heauens look' d so black TpOD vs. that it was not possible the eleuation of the 

■ Pole might be obserued Onelf vpon the thursday night Sir Ciorgi Summtrs 

' being vpon the watch, had an apparition of a little round light, like a faint starre, 
'trembling, and streaming along with a sparkling blaze, halfe the height vpon the 
' Maine Mast, and shooting sometimes from Shroud to Shroud, templing to eellle as it 
■were vpon any of the foure Shrouds: and for three or foure hourea together, ot 
' rather more, halfe Ibe night it kept with vs, running sometimes along the Maine- 
' yard to the very end, and then returning. At which Sir Georgi Summers called 
< diners about him, and shewed them the same, who obserued it with much wonder 
' and carefiillnesse : but vpon a sodaine, towards the morning watch, they lost sight 
' of it, and knew not what way it made. The superstitious Sea-men make many con- 
structions of this Sea-fire, which neuertbeless is vsual in slormes : the same (it may 

' be) which the Graciant were wont to call Castor and Pollux. .... The Italiant call 
it (a tarred Body) Corpo sanclo : the Spaniards call it Saint Elmo. .... We threw 
ouer-boord much lu^age .... and staued many a Butt of Beere, Hc^heads of 

' Oyle, Syder, Wine and Vinegar It being now the fourth morning, il wanted 

■ little, to haue shut vp hatches, and comtnendiag our ainfull soules to God, committed 
' the Shippe to the mercy of the Sea .... but see the goodnesse and sweet iotroduc- 
'tion of better hope, by our merciful God giueu vnto vs. Sir George Summers, when 

' no man dreamed of such happinesse, had discouered, and cried Land Haaing 

' DO hope to SBue [the ship] by coming to an anker, we were inforced to nmne her 
' ashoire, as neere the land as we could We found it to be the dangerous and 

■ dreaded Iland or rather Hands of the Bermuda .... which be so terrible to all that 
' ever touched on them, and such tempests, thunders and other fearefull obiects are 
'seene and heard about them, that tlicy be called commonly The Detdis /lands, and 
' are feared and auoyded of all sea trauelleis aliue, aboue any other place in the 

' world It being counted of most, that they can be no habitation for Men, but 

' rather giuen ouer to Deutls and wicked Spirits There is not through the 

■ whole Hands, either Champion ground, Valleys, or fresh Riuert. They are full of 
' Shawei of goodly Cedar , ... the Berries whereof, our men seething, straining, and 

■ letlii^ stand some three or foure daies, made a kind of pleasant drinke Sure 

■ it is, that there are no Riueis nor running Springs of fresb water to bee found vpon 
' any of them : when we came first we digged and found certaine gushings and soft 
' bublings True it is, for Fish in euerie Cone and Creeke wee found Snaules, 

■ and SkuUes in abundance A kinds of wehhe-fooied Fowie there is, of the 

' bignesse of an English greene Fbuer, or Sea-Meawe, .... these gather themselura 
' ti^ther and breed in these Hands which are high .... there in the ground they 
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' bane their Bonowes, like Con7e< id a WaireD, .... they were a good and irel] 

* lelithed Fowie, &t and full u a Pacliidge. There ore (wo or three Ilandi full of 

* flieir BoiTowes ; . . . . which Birds for their blindnesae (ibr the? eee weakly in the 
' day) and for their cry and wliooliiig, wee called the Sta OviU ; they will bite 
' cruelly wilb their crooked Bills Some daogeroiu and sectel discontents 

■ nourished amMigst vs, had like to liaue bin the parents of bloudy iisnes and mis- 
chiefes ; . . , . what luth a more adamantine power to draw vnCo it the consent and 

* attraction of the idle, vntoward, and wretclied nnmber of the many, then liberty, 

■ and fnlnesse of sensuality ?' 

In the foregoing extracts I lisve given all Che passages from Strachey's Repniory 
which have seemed to me to contain any allusions or phraseology which can be paral- 
leled in TAi Tcmpist, and, if the date of that play's composition be 1613, which, as 
we have seen, is our only assured dale, it is possible Chat (hey all antedated It. 

In his Farther PartUuiarj, 1839, Collier brings forward a Ballad which at one 
time be believed to be the long-sought source of The Tttnfat, bat afterward^ as he 
•ays (p. 54), he became ' satisfied that it is a later production, and that the writer was 
' acquainted with TAt Ttmpest, though he docs not employ a single name found in it. 
' My conjecture is that it was published (if published at all, of which we have no 
' evidence but probalHlity) during the period when tlie theatres were closed (vis. from 

* about 164; to 1660], in order, by putting the discontinued dramas into easy rhyme, 
' to give the public some species of amusement founded on old plays, although the 
' severily of the Puritans in those times would not allow of theatrical entertaiimienls. 
' Hence Jordan's ballads, derived from The Mer. of fen. &c. [I have gone over this 
' ballad with the Rev. Mr Dyce and he] concurs with me in thinking that it is poste- 
< rior to Shakeq>eare'a Temfest. .... There are such strong general resemblances 

■ that I feel assored that the writer of the ballad must have known, if he did not in 

* part use, the play. The initials at the end of the MS led me, when I lint saw it, to 
' conjecture that Robert Greene, who died in 1592, m^hc be the author of it, but it 
' i> decidedly of too modem a cast and structure for him, and, as I before observed, 

* my conjecture Is that it was written about the period of the Protectorate It is 

' inserted in Che MS volume I have had for years in my possession, the particular con- 
'tents of which may be seen in my letter to the Rev. A. Dyce Hr Douce called 

* it <■ one of the most beautiM ballads be had ever read." Itmitsthni: 

THE INCHANTED ISLAND. 
' lit Aragon there livde a king, 
Who had a daughter sweete as Spring, 

A little playfull childe. 
He lovde his studie and his booke j 
The toyles of state he could not brooke. 
Of temper still and milde. 

He left them to his Brother's care, 
Who soone usurpde the throne unware. 

And turned his Brother forth. 
The studious king Geraldo hight 
His daughter Ida, deare as sight 

To him who knew her worth. 
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The Brother who naurpd the throne 
Wm by the name Benonno knowne. 

Of cniell hart and bolde : 
He turned hii niece snd Brolher forth 
To wander eosl, west, north, or south,* 

All in the winter colde. 

Long time he joumeyd up and downe. 
The head all bare that wore a crowno, 

And Ida in his band, 
Till that they reachd the broad sea side, 
Where marchant ships at anchor ride 

From many a distant land. 

Imbarking, iben, in one of these. 
They were, by force of wiades and t«a* 

DrifCD wide for many a mite ; 
Till at the last they shelter found. 
The master and bia men all drownd, 

In the incbanted Isle. 

Geraldo and his daughter laire. 
The onelie two that landed there. 

Were savde by myracle ; 
And, sooth to say, In dangerous boure 
He had some more then human powre. 

As seemelh by what befell. 

He brought w.ilh him a magiclie books, 
Whereon his eye did oft limes looke. 

That wrought him wonders great 
A magicke stafte he had alsoe, 
That angrie fiendes compelld to go« 

To doe his bidding straight. 

The spirites of the earth and aire, 
Unseene, yet fleeting every where. 

To Crosse him could not chuse. 
All thia by studie he had gaind 
While he in Arragon remaind. 

But never Ifaougbl to use. 

When landed on Ihinchanted Isle 

His little Ida's morning smile 

Made him tbrgeU his woe : 

And (bus within a caveme dreare 

They livde for many a yeare ileir, 

For heaven had will'd it soe. 

•For the rhypie we ihouldreml'jouihgr north and for the kiw It u 
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His bUcke lockes tumd all silvei graf , 
Bui ever time be won away, 

To teacb bis cbilde intent ; 
And u ibe into beautie grewe. 
In knowledge sbe advanced to[o]. 

At wise u mnocent. 

Mom tovelie wai sbe to bebolde 1 
Her haire wai like to iuqd lift golde, 

As blue as heaven ber eye. 
When she was in ber fifteeotb jeera 
Her daintie fonne was tike tbe deeie, 

Sportfull with majestie. 

The Demons who the land bad held. 
By might of magicke he expelld. 

Save Buch aa he did neede ; 
And servauDts of the ayre he kept, 
To watch ore Ida, when she slept. 

And on swift message speede. 

And all this while in Arragon 
Benormo ralgode, who had a son 

His SLie ID all things most onlike; 
Of courage tried, yet alow to strike. 
Not luniiDg love to hale. 

Alfonso was the Princes name. 

It chanced posthaste a message came 

JusI then to Aragon, 
From Sicilie to son and sire, 
Which did their preseoce soooe demic 

To see Sicilia's son 

FMt tyed in the nuptiall band 
To Naples daughteis lovelie hand, 

And they to goe consent. 
Soe in a galley on a day 
To Sicilie they took* their way, 

Thither to saile intent. 

tieraldo by bis magicke ait 

Knew even the boure of their depMt 

For distant Sicilie; 
He knew alsoe that they must p«He 
Neare to the isle whereon he was, 

And that revenge was nie. 
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He ctUde bii ipiritea of lh« ure, 
CommtndinE Ibem a stornie prepan 

To cast ihem od that sbor«. 
The gallant barke came sailing m 
With silken saiUt from Anagon, 

And maoie a guilded ore. 

But gilded ore and silken raile 
Might not against the atonne prevaile : 

The wiodes blew hie and loude. 
Hie sailes were rent, the ores were brobt 
The ship was split b; ligbtniikg Mroke 

That bunt from angiie cloude. 

Bnt such Geraldoe's powre that daj, 
That though the ship was cast away, 

Of all the crue sot one. 
Not e*en the shipboy, then wa« drawndf 
And olde Benonno on drie ground 

Imbracde his dearest son. 

4 AboDt the isle they wanderd long. 

For still some spjrite led them wnug. 

Tilt they were wearie growne ; 
Then came to olde Geraldoet cell, 
Where he and lovelie Ida dwelt t 

Though seene they were not koowna, 

Mncb nurrelld they \a such a pkc« 
To see an Eremit's wringlcd face, 

More at the maid they start : 
As soone as did Alfonso see 
Ida M beautifull, but hee 

Felt love within his hart 

Benormo heard with griefe and fhaiM 
Geraldo call him by hit name. 

His brotbeis Toyce well koowne. 
Upon his aged knees he fell, 
And wept that he did ere rebell 

Against his brother's tbrone. 

Brother, he cried, fot^ve my crime I 
I iweare, since that u[n]liap[He time, 

I have not tasted peace. 
Retume and take agune your crowna, 
Whieb at yonr feete I wilt lay downc^ 

And soe our jarrcs surcease. 
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Never, Ginddo uid, will I 
Aiceod ihu seat of MrerMnty, 

But 1 all wroDgi fbrgett. 
I have a daughter, you a ion. 
And tbey ghall raigoe ore Aragon, 

Aud OD my (brone be tett. 

My head i« all too olde to beaie 

The weight of crownei, and Idngdcoiel can : 

Peace iu my bookea I finde. 
Gold crowuet become not Eilver loclce*, 
Ijke Bunbeamei upon whiteod rockea. 

They mocke the tranquiU miode. 



ne with cares of 8tMe, 
Wucb wordlie soitovm aye create, 

Sawe the advice was good. 
The tide of love betwixt the paiie, 
Alfotuo yonog and Ida faire, 

Had suddune ccacht the flood. 

A galley, too, that was lent ont 
From Sicilie, iu (eaie and doubt, 

As bavJDg beard the wracke, 
Arrivde at the inchanied Isle, 
And looke them oil !□ little while 

UdIo Meuina backe. 

But ere his leave Geraldo tooke 

Of the slraoge isle, be burnt his booke. 

And broke bis magicke wand. 
His arte forbid lie aye forswore, 
Never to deale in ma{pcke more 

Tlie while the earth should stand. 

From that dale forth the Isle has beene 
By wandering sailoi* never leene. 

Some wy 'tis buiyed deepe 
Beneath the sea, which breakea and nma 
Above its savage rockie shores, 

Nor ere is knowne to sleepe. 

In Sicilie the pairs was wed, 

To Ain|roa there aller sped. 

With fatfaeis who them Uewd. 
Alfonso rulde for many a yeare : 
His people fovde him faire and neare. 
But Ida fovde him best 

FSkU. 
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Collier hereupon again discumet at Mtne length tbe argnin«nts (or and agaiiut the 
antiquity of the Ballad, and speculates on its origin, but as it i« acluiowledged b; 
him, and now believed b; all, to be later tban Tki Ttmpest, it i* not worth while to 
quote him further. 

IlimTEB [DiifuisifioH, &c.) cannot agree with Malone and othen in the belief 
that Shakespeare's tempest was a reminijceDce of the accounts of Somen's ship- 
wreck, or that there was any great einiilarity between them, ' 1 now ask,' he says 
(p. 34), ■ any one to look at the laboured argument of the two commentators [Chal- 
mers and Malone], and to compare the passages from Jourdau's work, which Ibey 
place in imposition with passages in the fait scene of ihli play, and then to say 
whether there is anything beyond that similarity which must always exist when the 
subject is a storm at sea and the wreck of a vessel on the rocky shore of an island, 
vrhether the subject be treated in a work of imagination, like Tie Tempest, or in 
such a pedestrian narrative of real occurrences as that of Jourdan. Mr Malone ha* 
given the argument all the advantage it could derive from the artful aid of capitals 
and italics, but he seems to me to fail in showing coincidence in anything, except 
what has been common to all storms and all disastrous shipwrecks from the begin- 
ning of the world. For a critical or unusual circumslaoce, common to both, we look 
in vain; nor is a verbal confonnity, which might betray that the Poet had recently 
read the narrative of Jonrdan, anywhere to be found. No parallelism of numerous 
particulars, each of common occurrence. The parallelism on which much reliance 
is placed, of the safety, at last, of the Admiral, and the safety also of Alonso, fails 
in this, tho! the escape of Alonso was a. necessary part of the story. I would deal 
fairly witb commentatois from whose Inboora I have received so much pleasure and 
instruction, and quote, if 1 saw anything that could be quoted with effect. But I 
find no such passage. — Besides, there is in the literature of the age of Shakespeare 
a description of another storm at sea, in which a vessel, having a king and prince 
on board, is wrecked, by a writer whose work was more likely to catch the atten- 
tion of Shakespeare, and to fasten on his imagination, than Jourdan's. This descrip- 
tion is by the pen of no less celebrated a poet tban Ariosto, who of all the Italian 
poets was best known in England in the age of EUzabetb, and who bad, of all the 

Italian poets, the greatest influence on our literature The OrlaHds, translated 

by Harington, was published in i;()l. Shall we then wonder if we tind Shake- 
speare a reader of Ariosto, and indebted to him occasionally for an incident or an 
expression? .... 77ie Tempest itself contains the roost manifest evidence that he 
read a translation of the Latin of Ovid and of the French of Montaigne. I shall 
show you that it contains proof that he read this translation of Ariosto. Whether 
he were necessitated to do so, or whether he did it from ctaoice, is a question which 
it seetDS not to have entered the mind of the Master of Emmanuel [Dr Farmer], to 
think it necessary to ask. 

' [P. 38.] The storm described by Ariosto is the principal incident of the forty- 
liist canto of the Orlando, Shakespeare's obligations to it have never before been 
suggested. Of couise, there must be in Ariosto, as there are also in Shakespeare, 
incidents and circumstances which are common to all storms. But what I contend 
for is this : that beside those incidents and circumstances, there are some which are 
sufficiently critical and peculiar, to lead to the inference that there was niggestion 
on the part of the earlier poel, and imitation (a just and proper imitation) on the 
part of Shakespeare. Harington's translation is not a very common book, so tisl 
the whole passage may bear transcription: 
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" A Jrieodly gale at iui( their jouroej' litted, 
And bore them from the shore full far away; 
But afterword, wiihio a little season, 
The wind ditcover'd his deceit and treason. 



*■ fyrA ftom the poop it changed to the udc. 
Then to the prore at last it turned round ; 
Id ODe place long it never would abide, 
Which doth the pilot's wit and skill confomid. 
The surging waves swell still in higher pride. 
White Proceos' Hock did more and more abound. 
And seem to him as man]' deaths to threaten 
tit that ships sides with divers waves are beaten. 



" Now in theii face the wind, straight in their back. 
And forward this, and backward that it blows; 
Then on the side it make* the ship to crack: 
Among the marinen confusion grows ; 
The master ruin doubts and present wrack, 
For Done his will, nor none his meaning knows i 
To whistle, beckon, cry. it naught avails, 
Sometime to strike, sometime to turn their sails. 



■■ Bat none there was could bear, nor see, nor mark, 
Tlieir ears so stopt, so daizled were their eyes. 
With weather so tempestuous and dark, 
And black thick clouds that with the storm did rue. 
From whence tametimes great ghastly flames did qtaric. 
And thnnder-clapfi that seem'd to rend the skies. 
Which made them in a manner deaf and blind. 
That no man understood the master's mind. 



« Nor less, nor mucb leas fearful, is the sound 
The cruel tempest in the tackle makes ; 
Yet each one for himself some business ronmL 
And to some special office bim betakes : 
One this untied, another that bath bound; 
He the main twwting now restrains, now slacks, 
&>me take an oar, some at the pump take pain, 
And pour the sea into tbe sea again. 

13 
" Behold, a boiribte and hideous blast 

That Boreas from his frozen lips doth send. 
Doth backward force the sail against the tnaw. 
And makes the waves unto the skies ascend. 
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Then brake their oais, and niddcr eke, at iMt 
Nov nothing left from (eiapest to defend; 
So that the ship was snay'd now quite aiide. 
And to the waves laid ope her naked ^de. 



' Then all aside the staggering ship did reel. 
For one side quite beneath the water lay. 
And on the t'other side the very keel 
Above the water dear discern 3rou ina7. 
Then thought they all hope past, and down tuef Icned, 
And UDto God to lake their souls did pray : 
Wone danger grew than tbis when this was past, 
6; means the ship gan after leak so &st. 

IS 
"The wind, the waves, to them no respite gave, 
BtU ready every hour to overthrow them : 
Oft they were hoist so high upon the wave. 
They thought the middle region was below them. 
Ofttimes so slow the same their vessel drave. 
As though that Chaion there his boat would shew thett) 
Scant had they time and power to fetch their breath, 
All things did threaten them so present death. 

i6 
■ Thni all thai night they could have no release ; 
But when the morning somewhat nearer drew. 
And that by course Che furious wind should cease 
(A strange mishap), the wind then fiercer grew; 
And while Iheir troubles more and more increase, 
Behold B rock stood plajoly in their view, 
And right upon the same the spiteful blast 
Bare them perforce, which made them all aghiut, 

'7 
*Tben did ibe master by alt means essay 
To steer out roomer, or to keep aloof. 
Or, at the least, to strike sails if they ma]', 
Aa in such danger was for their behoof. 
But now the wind did bear so great a sway. 
His enterprises had but little proof; 
At last, with striving, yard and all was loin, 
And part thereof into the sea was borne. 

i8 
" Then each man saw all hop? of safety past, 
No means there was the ve^^el to direct : 
No help there was Lut all away are cast. 
Wherefore Iheir common safety they n^ed; 
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Bui out thej ^t the sbip-boai, aod JQ hute 
Each nua tbeKin hit lUe strives to protect; 
Of kii^ nor prioce no mas takes heed nor note. 
But well was he could get bun in the boat." 

|_Hereupoa Hunter prints the First Scene of The Tempal and tbeo reiumes:] 
' Now, beudet whatever of general reaemblance there ma]' be, there ai« the following 
'minute and critical circumstances common to both. We hare the master and the 
' master's whistle in both. I do not say that to introduce the whistle might not occur 
'to both poets; but I think it improbable when both were aeeking to Gx the interest 
' on a king and a pnncc in peril of drowniog. We have the leaking of the ship in 

* both 1 the gtrilciDg of the sails in both ; [he falling to prayer ia both ; and, what is 
' more remarkable, the contempt of rank Bod royalty in both. I do not say that all 
' this may not be accidental, but I think it improbable that it ihoold be so.' [Hunter 
enlai^es upon these coincidences, and refers to others ; among them he compares tbe 
' great ghastly Samet ' in Ariosto with Ariel's ' flaming amazement,' &c. Of verbal 
coincidences he finds but few, and although he says but little of them, I think bis best 
friends would wish that be bad said lesti. For instance, Miranda begs her Guher to 
> a^<>^ the waters ' ; the hermit who meets Ri^ero when he reaches the shore could 
' ailay tbe waves'; the cry of tbe perishing souls affected Miranda; in Arioato ''twas 

■ lament^e to hear the cria; Sic., &c. In reference to the line in Sbakespeare : 
' Blow till thou burst thy wind, if room enoi^h,' Huaier aaks if it be not possible 
that this line as ' originally written by Shakespeare may have approached nearer than 
' it does at present to a line in Ariosto' in the I7tb stanza; 'To steer out roomer, or 
' to keep aloof.' ' The precise meaning of roomer ^ continues Hunter, ' I do not pro- 
'fess to know, and I have consulted persons acquainted wilb tbe language of sailors 
' in vain. Possibly, — it is a mtxt conjecture ,-~the original editors of this wholly post- 

■ humous play found the word as unintelligible as it appears to us, and gave us the 
'present reading, still keeping near in sound to wbal was written and spoken.' 1 
regret that this emendation was overlooked in its proper place in the text. I am con 
•oled, however, by finding that in the oversight I have the comforting company of 
the Cambridge Editors. On the veiy threshold of the play we find that Hunter i« 
orgent in his claim for Lampedusa as the un:nhat»ted isle. This claim is now 
strengthened by finding that one of Ariosio's two islands is called Lifadusa. Hun- 
ter thus concludes, p. S^O 'Whether the evidence I have produced, each portion of 
' which I admit not to be very strong, but which, in the sum, I apprehend lo be all- 
' powerful, is sufficient to prove to you that Shakespeare was indebted (as far as he 
' was indebted to any one) to AtioMo for the storm scene with which the play opens, 

• and from which it derives its name, you will admit that there is much mori resem- 

■ blance between tbe storm of Ariosto and the storm of Shakespeare (ban there is 
' between Sh^espeare's storm and that which is described in the narrative of Jour- 

' dan Am I claiming too much .... if I say that the Bermudean theory of the 

' origin of this play is lost for ever ?' 

Such theories, as this of the eicellenl Hunter, put forth with so much assurance, 
leave on my mind only a painful impression. Shakespeare is wounded in the bouse 
of his friends. He is dealt with as tbougb he were a poet of inferior ability, leading 
a parasitic life upon his superiora of every land and of every tongue. Ariosto can 
be original, Shakespeare cannot. Ariosto can imi^ne the horror of a tempest, a 
power beyond Sbakespeare, it seems, who for kii description must go to Ariosto. 
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Tbe very defccls uhlcb Hunter finds in Malone's parallelitms teem to be pieseDl in 
his own. The circumstancec common to both Arjosto and Shakespeare ure merely 
those which are quite within the range of any landsman's imaginatiun. While 
ArioElo's description is wire-drawn, and, if not tedious, far from bonifying, Shake- 
speare's scene is Aill of uproar, dismay, horror, and despair. Of that which it) Shake- 
speare's shipwreck differentiates it from every other like dramatic descripdon that 
ever was written, there is in Arioslo never a hint. Shakespeare's seamanship is flaw- 
less, be handles his vessel with conEummale skill, every phrase bespeaks the mariner. 
Is (here a S|>ark of likelihood that a man who had so mastered the subject, either by 
experience amid such very scenes or by conference with seamen who bad lived 
(hroi^h them, would go for a few trumpery phrases or ideas to a distant landlocked 
poet ? The wind that whistles through Shakespeare's cordage is to be found, I fear, 
only in the words of Ariosto's description. 

A/ter all, Hunter has a convert, Meissner, who, granting to Shakespeare no vestige 
of originality in details, adopts all the borrowings from the Orlando which Hunter 
detects, and even adds to the number, Meissner, in fact — why should we not acknow- 
ledge it at once ? — has discovered Shakespeare's workshop, and found in i( the most 
remarkable ' lay out ' of counterfeiting appliances and burglars' tools that the world 
has yet seen, or that literary ' cracksmen ' ever knew. 

In l?,ll,^^Y.cR,\aV^tA^t■EngliscAes TXi-a/w- (p. lii). Speaks of JACOB Ayrek as 
the earliest writer in Germany to niake any real advance in dramatic composition. It 
IS doubtful, however, whether this advance was due to Ajn-er's mother-wit or to the 
fact that his plays appear to be merely imitations or reproductions of English dramas. 
In almost all of his comedies he introduces a Fool named ' Jahn,' whom he some- 
times expressly calls the ' English Fool,' and who in his actions resembles the Qown 
of our old plays. ' We find,' says Tieck, ' in Ayrer's Opus Thiatricum an aJiaptalion 
'of Hieroniato, or The Spanish Tragedy; and it is not improbable that there is also 
' therein many an old English play, now lost.' Perhaps it is worth while here to note 
that Tieck in the neit sentence calls attention to the curious problem, scarcely solved 
even to this hour, aflbrded by the presence in Germany at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century of a company of strolling actors, calling themselves ' English Come- 
■ dians,' who performed plays at first, strangely enough, in their own language, which 
were founded on the English drama of that day, and of whose influence traces may 
yet be found in Germany in the puppet-shows still popular among the COnunon people. 
This early allusion by Tieck to the ' English Comedians ' seems to have eluded even 
the lynx-eyed Germans, who attribute it to Tieck's DaUschis Tkealtr in 1817. The 
interesting subject of these strolling English Actors only indirectly concerns us here. 
We nay be pennitted to surmise that it was from them that Jacob Ayrer drew the 
materials for many of his plays. 

It behooves us to learn somewhat of this Jacob Ayrer. There are not lacking 
enthusiastic students who assert that the connection is of the closest between his Ofus 
Thtalricum and Shakespeare. 

Id the interval between his Alt- Englischa Theater in iSl I and his Deulsehes The- 
ater in 1S17, Tieck had recognised more old English plays than only /^t^mni'mD 
among Ayrer's works, but he knew very little more of Ayrer's life, nothing scarcely 
but what can he learned from the title-page of the Opus Theatrituai, viz. that he 
was no longer living when that folio was published in 1618, and that he had been a 
Proctor and Notary in Nflmberg. From internal evidence in one of Ayrer's plaTf 
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Tieck mferred tbal be had died id 1610. Later research bas been more successfut, 
and from Cohn's Skakupeari in Germany, au invaluable book od tills subject, we 
learn (p. Ixi) that Jacob Ayrer died \a Niimberg !□ March, 1605, and tbat he rose to 
official station from what are Supposed to have been extremely humble circumstances. 
The year of bis death is alone of importance to us Id the present investigation. 

In 1S17, Tieck bad detected in the Opus Thcalricum analogues of two of Shake- 
Sfieare's plays: The lovely Phanicia, an analogue of Much Ado; and The fair 
SiJta, an analt^ue of T&t Tempest. Of the latter he remarks (p. xxii) : ' The drama 
' of The fair Stdea beais distinctly the stamp of an imitation of the English, albeit 
ave as yet found no piece which the German dratnatlst could have had at band. 
' The relationship of the prince to the magician, his subjection to the latter, and still 
emphatically his task of bearing Ic^s, recall Shakespeare's Tempest, for which 
■ wonderful drama English critics have not as yet been able to find an origin ; it is to 
' me more than likely that for this work Shakespeare drew the idea from the same 

icient piece which Ayrer has here Imitated. The scene aod the names the latter 

:ems to have changed intentionally. just as he has thrust in the comic episode with- 

It any reference to the rest of the piece, quite after the style of the oldest English 
' stage.' 

The claims which are at the present day put forward for this Fair Stdea by 
German critics are so emphatic — almost, it might be said, so extravagant — that it is 
worth while to examine the whole play. It is admirably tranalaled in Cohn's volume, 
the'antiqnated German being rendered with rare felicity; the translation is all the 
more retnarkable when we consider that It is translated into rhyme, line for line. 
Merely to save space 1 have bere translated it into prose: I wish to express my thanks 
for the aid which, in obscure passages, I have derived from Cohn's translation and 
also from the notes in Tittmann's reprint. 

Long and tedious as is this old Comedy, I have deemed it best to translate tbe 
whole of it. I have not dared to omil a single passage, lest German critics, who have 
displayed such remarkable ingenuity in delecting ' parallelisms ' and ■ resemblances,' 
^ould liod in the omitted words tbe one proof of all others that Shakespeare plagia- 
rised from Ayrer. Moreover, it Is only by reading the whole play, and not a mere 
synopsis, that English students can arrive at an intelligent conclusion concerning the 
ctums that are so stoutly urged in its behalf. 

The title-page of the unwieldy folio now before me is noteworthy for the statement 
which it makes in regard to the share which Ayrer bad in the composition of these 
plays — a statement which does not seem to have received, in the discussion of this 
subject, its due weight. The title runs thus : Opus ] theatrccum | Thirty \ Inimi- 
table I beautiful Comedies \ and Tragedies of all kinds of Mem \ ora6le ancient Ro- 
tuna Histories and other Political \ stories and poems. Also six and thirty other | 
beautiful, merry and mtertaing Shrovetide plays \ or Farces, | 3y the late honorable 
and learned Mr Jacobus \ Ayrer, Notarim Publicus and Procurator to the Court in 
N&mbeis, Gathered \ from manifold old foets and writers, with especial assiduity, 
for his awn pastime and amusement, \ and composed in German rhymes for the 
Stage, so that everything can be personally \ represented. Also a Table of Contents. \ 
Printed at Niimberg by Balthasar Scherffen. Anno mdcxvui. 

In the Opus Theairicum, The fair SIdea begins on the second column of p. 433, 
recto, and ends on p. 44Z, verso. As in the First Folio the Dramatis Persona are nt 
the end of the play, which thus begins : 'Comedy of The fair Sidea, what bkiell 

HER TILL HER MARRIAce. EMPLOYING l6 PERSONS, AND IN 5 ACTS.' 
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Ruprecbt, the FoEtnuD, enters, carrying a letter in a defl sliik, and says : [Thii 
*iot] tayt' or 'Myt' or merely S., is repeated before every speech.] Be ulenl and jiul 
luleo to me, I un curying a challenge from Leadeguc, the mighty priDce, who lnteDds 
to overrun the valiant Ludolf with a great army and see if he will defeod hi* airogance, 
and will not Hop until he hat expelled him becaiue there is no tnuting in lime of peace 
one who ditregarda all agreemenli or treaties. If jou do not want to come to grief I'd 
advise you all to look well after youi property. Tbejr are already descending the bill 
and I must harry o£f to ddirer this letter. £xii. 

Enter RoIIdb IJu Peasant, viTinging his hands, and says : Ay but the thief cribbed 
toe much. I've just been kneading the Sour, and there are two loaves short I 
haven't had to little to bake for ever so long. If I only catch that thief mj fists 
ahall make the fkiur run out of his neck. 

Enter John Molitor, dressed Kit a miller, and says : Telt me, Roily, who is that 
man riding off there so fast ? and why is he carrying a letter in a clell stick ? 

RelUa. Thou tbief ! may a catarrh catch thee ! What's that horseman to me? 
Jnst tell me why thou stolest my flour? 

John Motitur. I swear I didn't. 

Rellus. Then your wife did, the jade. 

John {very camesify). Why certainly, I took only my toll out of the grain in your 
•ack. I didn't take an atom of your flour. 

Rolbts. That's easy enough seen. The more grain you steal, the less Hour Tget 
— ^B I know this day to my sorrow. There ought to have been twelve loaves, and I 
had flour enough for only ten. 

JbIoi M. If you'll make your loaves smaller you con bake eighteen. 

RoUus. Do yon mean to come here and teach me how to bake bread, and make 
foQ of me into the bargain? You dowciight rascally diief, you ! Cheating every- 

John M. Upon my soul, that's a lie. I'm not in the mill all the lime. How 
then can I keep taking toll ? My men are downright pious and never wrong a 
peasant, especially if they're tipp'd a bit. I'm not gtung to listen to you any more, 
the thii^ might go too far. [A drum is heard. 

RoUus. Hark ! baric ! There are strange folks here. I'll go and look after my 
things, so that no damage happens to me. [Exetmt. 

Enter Ludolff ■with hit daughter Sidea, iVi heathen garb, and two attendants. 
Heats himself, and says angrily: Sidea darling, daughter mine, we ought to receive 
some message by this time from the prince in Littau, whose ambassador we slew. He 
is highly displeasing to us, and our heart is full of rage. Just as soon as we are ready 
far war we will powerfully attack him, and drive him from his people and bis home. 

Sidea. My father, my mind presages nothing good. We must be circumspect. 
No foe is to he trusted. Besides, our foe is strong withal, and very cunning and 
de^rate. He may ofler resistance, and misfortune befall us, and eternal blame be 
ours (or the presumption we have hitherto shown. Lei your heart 1 pray accept 
connsel from your wise counsellors, who know about such things better than I a sim- 
ple young girl. 

Ludolff. Ho, guard, look out the gate. If there are any people outside who 
wish to see us, admit them. \A guard opens the gate. Enter Ruprecht the Postman 
with a letter in a clefl sfick,and making an obeisance to the prinre, says,-'} Most noble 
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Kince, I am a mesBCDger exempt from eveiy Deed and danger, oevenhelew I beg 
for grace. Duke LeudegaM, id anger, hu cent me hither with this challenge ; hii 
Mndmenle you will find therein. \Princi Ludolff takes the letter angrily from the 
tlcfi stUk and reads it, and lays in anger .■] Thy prince is raigbty kind to us ! Say 
to him that if he is of heroic connge and wants to know U5 better, let him do what 
he likes. We will await him here, and so cudgel his hide that he'll relinquish all his 
pretumptioD. And as for you, you may clear out or we'll make you stump it. \_Exil 
Ruprecbt imnng.'] We must now look about us and order a powerful army to cool 
the arrogance of diis prince. 

Sidea [tadfyl- Ye gods, have pity I This is all on account of poor me. Dear 
bcher mine, forego it. 

iMdotff. Just hold your jaw. It's got to be. \ExiuM mines. 

Enter Leudegast, Printt of Wiltau vntk his two ceunseHors, Frandscus and Ele- 
maus, all in armor, and says : Since the quairelsome Duke Lenpolt hu brought on 
war and obliged us to enter his territory, let us theiefore take heart, and gain wealth 
and glory. No peace will we ever malie with him again as long as either of us Utc. 
We are resolved that this enmity shall not cease until one or the other is driven from 
throne and realm. 

J^i-OHtitais. This is why we are armed, and are resolved to stake life and limb 
and do whatever is necessary. 

Eltmaus. Ay, life and limb and wealth, and eveiTthing in our power will ne 
devote to the conquest of the proud prince in Littau. 

R'andset^. If you will just look, there'a a cloud of dust in the field yonder. 
That is the foe, I think. Therefore look out, there are going to be blows, 

Leudegast. Aye, we see the banners wave. Be bold and ready I A battle it at 
hand ! The enemy is attacking us in the rear ! Be on your guard ! Advance I 
.advance I advance t 

DukelM^t^imtnnahin. TTtt battle rages long. l^yiAnWt people art all slain, 

Lmdolff falls an his knees, and says ; Alas, misfortune is on my side. I caimot 
fight an army all alone. I therefoie beg for grace and clemency. 

Duii Leudegast. Misfortune is your fault alone. And I should have good reason 
.and right in slaying you at once t^ a cruel, bad death. But 1 shall drive you, a dis 
grace and a scofT, from your country. Bat swear by mouth and hand, that you will 
leave this country and never come back. But whatsoever you and your daughter can 
carry away without the help of cart or wagon, you may keep. If you do this yM 

Ludolff [flainttvely], Alas, I trusted too much in myself Too seciuely bnilt 
tq)on my power. And so the pit which I dug for others I have fallen into myself. 
[^ffe taies the oath and exit sadfy. 

Leudegast. Enter ye dear Wanton and let us take the city. We have won 
wealth and fame, destroyed the prince's am^Bnce. We thank yon greatly that you 
ventured life and limb. And now we'll distribute among you all the plunder in the 
dty. [ExeuHt. 

Enter Leodolff vrUA Sides, At earriti a mhitt silver staff in his hand, and says ; 
Alas, how unutterably latter to me are scoff and SMtn. My heart is ready to break, 
t>ecause I cannot take revenge. I have lost my Princedom, my Kingdom, my wealth, 
bonor, and glory. And although I have no longer any land, I will not cease to use 
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tverj wile and guile until fortune once more beams upon me antl I cao be aveneed 
upon my foe. 

Sidea. This whole week, sire, I have had a great pain iu my bevt. Not tor a, 
single boui could I be joyous. My heart foreboded, a.las, all ihc scolT and acom of 
this sorrow. 'Twai no wonder that my heart buist inlo a thousand pieces. Of yore 
I lived in princely rank — now I have neither land nor people. Of yore I waa 
addressed as Princely lady — now 1 am a beggar girl. Of yore my welfare was 
imbounded — it needs be that I must now eat grass. Of yore had I many a suitor — 
now I shall have to die single, and know not how the end may be. 

Ludolff \cnTagtd, skaiing hii staff\ Hold your jsw, or may Jupiter blast you I 
Hive patience with me a mjoute, while I summon my Spirit to tell me just what is to 
baj^n to us here on earth until we die. 

[ With his staff kt draws a Hrdi viilk eertain ckaraclers in it. 

Sidea . Alas, if you are going to raise the Spirit, let me go away. He is tot 
fill to me. 

Ludolff. Be ulent, be is harmless. [ Hi opens thi circle and knocks an Ike open- 
tug toitk Ail little staff, tkcreu/on the Devil Uaps from it.spits out fire,-aaliing around 
in the circle, and says angrily .•"] I-udolff, you're a bad man. Owing to you, I a 

00 rest anywhere. The minute anything occurs to you, you think. 1 must be with you 
instantly. Now I'd have you know that I have more conjureis than you, and 
hop up to you instantly, however cross you may be about it. So tell me at once 

Ludolff. Yon rascal, if you are going to be so proud release me from my oath or 

RuHcifal, the Devil. I'ell me what you want. If you don't I'll go back to where 

1 came from. You heard me say that I had to go on further. 

Ludolff. Then tell me in one word, whether I can revenge myself on my foe. 

Rutuifal. I can promise you in truth, that : — Before long it will happen that you 
can capture the sou of your foe, and he will long be your servant; and after submit- 
liog to iniaeiT for a long time, he will be entirely freed from your service, will then 
retiun again to his father's bouse, thenas you will be restored to honor, and fortune 
will return to you. More I cannot tell you. [Exit. 

Ludolff. If you bear any huntsmen in this wood let me know at once, and I will 
take the best of care to catch something myself. If I only could catch that young 
prince, — if I only could revenge myself on him, he'd have to remain ray slave, I 
promise you; on him I'll wreak all the evil his father did to us. Let us now enter 
this but, because just at present we have nothing better. \Exntiu. 

Actus Primus.* 

Mnter John Molitor, very dusty with flour, and says, laughing : A mill that bos 
water enough to drive only three wheels can't help being useful, and give subsistence 
to a lazy miller as well as to his wife and child .ind all his people, lliere is no trade 
on this earth in which the practice of evil deserves the hangman. Because millets 
are fond of toll and empty the peasants' sacks a little too far, they must be thieves. 
which doesn't sound well. After all 'tis done only for the sake of money. And if 
men had no desires the world wouldn't last. And so one man becomes a prosecutor, 
another a knacker ; a third, an ofhdal or a beadle ; a fourth, a peasant in bis smock; 
a tiflh, a rascal and traitor; a sixth, a murderer; a seventh, a usurer ; an eighth ht* 
• Attui Primui, feeundgi, %c. an alwayi put at the end of the Aci. 
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joyous tpiiiU; > DiDtb cleuia out offices; the tenth devises evil deeds; the eleventh 
levies ou goods ; the IwelfUi iii hLs apprentice. And so od through all classes there'* 
much that can be blamed, and however much it may be condemned yet meo soon fall 
iolo the way of doing thai which alone yields joy and pleasure. I'd never have been 
a miller if I hado'l known so well what great profit tbere is in the miller's trade. 
Every year 1 fatten a few hogs, the butchers when they buy thero never aak how I 
got them. A failed 01 I have in there, and I shall butcher it al home. 1 make 
cheese and try oat lard, and besides I have ready cash. Bui what brings me great 
discomfort is, that I lost my wife this year. Otherwise, I'd rather be a miller than the 
b«sl Doctor in town. 

EnlcT Rollus, the Peasant, viith Ela his daughter, ■aiho carries a baby in naadMing- 
tlothes, and says: See there. El, there stands the beast. We'll bring your child home 
to him, and (ell him be must support you. If he don't I'll sue him. 

Ela. O let OS only just get al bun. [ They approach John Molitor, 

Sellm. Holla, miller, we've come at the right lime. You've harmed my daugh- 
ter for me. Along of you she has to carry that child. You've got to tell her quickly 
whether you'll make an honest woman of her. 

Jehn Molitor {scratching hii head). You're talking about very strange matters. I 
mutt make an honest woman of your daughter ? — that's a trade I never learned. I'm 
rather short of booesty myself. If your daughter is well, let her stay so, I'm not the 
&ther of the child. 

RoUut. Yes, you rascal, yon are. I'll take my oath on it, 

John Molitor (laughing and pointing at the peasant). JuSI look at that slanderous 
old man. He takes his oath for his daughter, and believes all thai she imposes on 

Ela, Ay, but it's the truth, neverlheleaa, for all your denials. You are the child's 
father. Just look whal a pretty little son. 

/ehtt Melilirr. If it's pretty it ought to have been a lillle girl, so Ihat it could take 
afler its mother. Give me a chance to think the matter over lo-day, and then I'll tell 

Rollus. Very well, we're agreed. \_Tkey go a little aside, whisper together, John 
laughs, then enters Dietrich with Agnes his daughter, who also carries a baby. Diet- 
rich goes up to John, and says angrily .-] Do 1 find you here, you honest man X 

John (frightened, and scratching his head). Ay, what have I done to you, 
pray? 

Dietrteh. You've disgraced my daughter for ine. Here, we've brought the child 
lo you. This will make you bring it up. And, moreover, you've got to go to church 
and take my daughter in marriage. 

John Molitor. I acknowledge 00 child of your daughter's. I never touched her. 

Dittrich. Let's go to Court. Then, you'll see what you get. At the very least, 
you'll go to prison, and have to maintain my daughter after all. I'll be a good father- 
b-law to you, and give you besides a hundred guldens. 

John Molilor. A hundred guldens, and mend my shoes gratis into the ba^ain? 
I need ■ wife. I can do nothing with my servants but quarrel and scold. But 
excuse me while I go into my house for a while, 1 must think the matter over. 
[^Retiret to where Rollus is standing toilh his dat^gh/er.'j Hark ye, what will yon 
give me lo boot, if I many your daughter? 

Rollus. If you'll marry my daughter I'll give you, with her, a hundred guldens. 

John {pointing to the Shoein.iier). \*'hy, he has offered me a hundred Thalers. 
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ud pronuEes, besides, to ibead all my old ihoes for nothiiig. Aod his dai^hter II 
preltier than ihis girl. 

RoUui. ir you will go (o Chuicb with ber I'll pay you ■ hundred and fifty dol- 
kra dowD, and in addition cart away all your compost. 

John (ekucklit^'). After all, that's pretty good. Pwdon me, I must ask a ques- 
tion. I'll sooD give you a fair answer. \_LatighsC\ If they won't bid any higher 
there'll be no sale. [ Ooing up to the Sheemaier^ Hark ye, Master Dietrich, upon 
my word your daughter is not for me. You offer too small a dower. RoUus has just 
offered me two hundred Tbalers, I'd have you know, and besides agrees to cart away 
all my rompost u long as he and I live. 

ZHtlrUh {aitoHuhtd ). I'll give you two hundred guldens. I thought I had offered 
enough. 

John. Just wait a minute, while I go and refuse RoUus. 

[ The Shotmaker and his daughter lay their heads tfgether. 

John (goiiig ifi to Rotlus). In a word, 1 must tell you that he is willing to give 
two hundred Thalers and mend my shoes as long as we live. Now his daughter 
is a Butcher's child, and better bom than a Peasant's child. Therefore, I'll take 
her. 

Relbii. Dear me, I should be downright ashamed of myself if I were not as good 
M he. He may promise well, but I don't know how be will ever pay. Never mind, 
I'll give you two hundred Thalen as jusi proposed. 

John. Two hundred Tbaleis is a good deal of money. I must rellect which 
would be most useful to me. \He goes aside, but before turning to the Shoemaker, 
says .'] I don't like either of the jades, so I'll start a brawl, and while the two are 
beating eacb other I'll steal away. \Appreaehes Dietrich.] Why should I take your 
daugiiler. Rolim saya positively that she is only your bastard, and that you yourself 
were bom out of wedlock. 

Dietrich (angrily). The scoundrel shall take his oath on that, if he is going to say 
such tbings of us. It will cost him life and limb. I'll beat him sky-blue. 

John. Just wait, I'll ask him lirst. [Goes up to Rollus.] Rollus, I don't want 
your daughter. Go bear wbal Dietrich says of you, that you are thought to be a 
rogue, that your father was hanged and your brother eiecuted. 

RoUut (running lo the Shoemaker). Vou lie like a rogue and a rascal. Silence, 
111 teach you to lie. 

Dietrich. Come on, you'll meet your match. 

[ They fight. John laughs, claps his hands, and runs off. Ejceunt fighting. 

Enter Leudegast, Prince of WUlau tiiith Ftbdciscus and Elemaus, hit two coun- 
tetlors, and Engelbrecbt, his sen, all, except the Prince, in the habit of huntsmen. 

Leudegast. As you wish to go hunting to-day, let me say to you earaeslly, that 
you must look after eacb other, Vou know that our foe is always on the watch, and 
should he find you defenceless in the forest, or should he overcome you in flgbt. he 
will do you a great injury. Therefore be discreet, and keep all together. 

Engelbrecht. We wil! not separate. But should one of us get lost he can be 
easily brought back from his wandering by the sound of the boms. 

Pranciscus. I set little value on LudolfT's power. He has no longer any people 
or country to make us heed him. Moreover, who knows where he is sneaking 
around, having crept, through fear of us, into some bat's comer. Vou may be sute 
he is not in the forest. 
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Elcmau). He'll nEver more show himself to us. We needn't worr; on hii 
•ccouat. 

Leudegoit. Well, then, -depart in peace. The stag is growing fat, see that you 
ttasf the process. \Extvnt 

Enter LiaAoXS joiih ^\Act^ each wUA a iiihUe staff , and says : Last night my spirit 
disclosed to me that the Duke's son, Engelbrecht, would hunt in the forest. He will 
come to me eiactlj' right, I will track him in the forest, catch him, and so plague him 
that the like has never before been known. 

Sidta. Verily, that is what I'd gladly see. If we cait only catch this hird we 
might fairly hope to gain control, once more, of the whole princely government ; and 
be'd have to pay us a great ransom 1 and unless he is willing to lose his life he'll have 
to teinitate us. 

Ludelff. Be silent, we must be exactly itodyi I will shortly revenge myself on 
him or kill myself and you. [Exttait, serrowfidly. 

Entir Engelhrei^l with iii sgtiin. 7%ty shout at fhty tnter .• Holla, holla, holla, 
thai cotnt faraiard. 

Engtlbrtchi. We have wandered far from the paths, and no answer is given to 
our blasca on the hom. Look, look, what people are they just aver there ? In sooth 
they are running towards us.- Therefore be veil on your guard. 

[ They lay thrir hands oh their rapiers. 

Enter Ludolff, the Prince, with Kdea, he tarries in one hand a drmm sword, and 
bi the other a while staff, and says : Thou young Prince surrender thyself. 

Engelbrichl. Socfa booty tbou shslt not gain this day. Squire, run him through 
with thy sword. 

[ They try to draw from the icabtardt. Ludolff striies the weapons with kis staff. 

Squire. I cannol draw my weapon. I believe it is bewitched. 

Engelbrecht. Ay, it is mere magic, I am lamed in both hands. I can neither 
bend nor turn, llierefore since [here is do other way, I must be (hy prisoner and live 
according to ihy pleasure. 

Ludolff. Give me at once thy promise of this. And as for you, you sauceboi;, 
clear out, or I'll tread you into the dirt, and hack olf all your four limbs, so thai you'll 
cease to bother me ; and I'll let crows and ravens feed on you. 

Squirt. Alas, an evil hunt have we. Gracious Prince, in heavy sorrow, at this 
time I take my leave of you. \^Exit. 

Ludolff. Now thou art my very slave. As thy &ther unrighteously drove mr 
from home and peopie, aod heaped on me great scoff and scorn, so shall thou be 
parted from him and all thy country. Thou shall cany wood for my daughter, and 
everything which she tells thee thon must obey and accomplish, or heavy blows shall 
force Ihee, And should she complain to me that thou hesitatesi al anything, on the 
spot I'll strike thee dead. [Beats him te the txU. Strikes him on the back with his 
staff, as does also the daughter, and exeunt. 

Actus Secundus. 

Enter Ketrich and RoUus naming; with loud outcries. 
JioUui. Stop I in all conscience 'tis enough. In all my bom days rto man etrei 
tieal me so. And I never did you any harm. 

Dietrich. I'm basebom, am I ? Tell tne who told you that lie. 
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RclUa. It never passed mj' lips. But the miller, be Mid, ttiat 7OU bad called 
UK a rogue, and had said mjr father was banged and mj' brother too — and that's tlie 
account I wanted to settle 

DUiricA. 1 never ca]>d thee a rogue. I uever thought of thy father or of thy 
brother being hanged. 

Jtnllus. It's that miller, then, who hu set us on. Let tbe rt^e himself be bung. 
We'll accuse him before the Mayor. He sha.ll pay for it, because we were put up to 
it. [Extunt rvHHing, thai ri-tnlir at ofposile mlranct. 

Dietrich. The scoundrel has cleared out. 

Kollia. Ay, the fellow's never at home, but I'll not rest till I've found (lie black- 
guard, \EHter John, disguised as an old woman, -waliittg with a crutch.'^ Dear old 
lady tell us the truth, haven't you seea John Miller ? 

fahn Molitor [in an eld wamatt's iviak vniie). John Miller — how should I have 
seen biin ; what the devil have I to do with him ? Ask people who know, 

Ri^lus. There, (here, old mother. I know a man I con ask. He'll (ell us in » 
Aiinute. 

Jehn [still like an old vioman). Ay, if be can do that, it's no small job, and I'll 
go with you (00. £xeunt. 

Snter Prince Leudegast viith Franciscus and Etemaus. and says [seating him- 
itlf) : It seems very strange lo me that you should return home all alone, without my 
dear son, after my slricl commands that you should stay by his side. l>e( us write in 
every direction lo find out where he is. In his death you've killed me. That was a 

Franciscus. In sooth it is a downright sorrow that he sbould so have escaped us. 
We surrounded a deer which Ihe young prince warned lo bring down. And with 
the deer lie was lost too. We called tbe huntsman's Holla after him, and blew tbe 
horns also. We supposed he would return, but we could neither see him nor bear 
him. Yet we did not despair. We knew that he had with him his S([uire — the same 
who is now approaching. [Enter Squire. 

'Prince. Where did you leave ray son ? What happened lo you on the 

Spiirt. Alas, the young prince is a prisoner, as he was stalking a deer which he 
wished to bring down with his own gun. He missed the deer, and we got lost in the 
forest and could bear neither dogs nor horns. While we were stopping lo think, a 
woman sprang u]>on us and then a man ; who boldly seized us, demanded our sur- 
render, and grievously threatened us. But we grasped our swords to rid ourselve* 
of him, when, with a staff he had in bis hand, he gave a little stroke on our weaponl 
and we couldn't draw them. Such a terror Ihen seized us that we had to Surrender. 
And after he had severely threatened us, he bade me go my ways. And has kept 
your Highness's son, who therefore has to endure everything. 

Leudej;ast. Alas, thou bad, unlucky chase ! What evil thou bringest upon my 
bouse 1 And if I had goue out, too, the same would have happened to me. How 
shall I set aboul releasing my son ? If it is Ludolff, our bitter foe, who has taken my 
son, he will surely take his life. We must not therefore lose a minute, 

Elemaus. It is a remarkable story, of which it is useless to talk much; but h'ghly 
necessary to take such counsel that every step shall be taken wisely. 

Leudegatt. Come, then, let us consult. There's no use in standing still. Wo 
must contrive some protection for my son. [TAey all ge out. 
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Enttr Princi Ludolff, xoith his staff. 

Ludelff. Again my luck bas turned. And my enemy is in my power, wlioni I'll 
treat badly enough. But soft, vbal rabble comes bere i* 

Enter Dietricb and RoUitf, viitk Jobn Molilor in looman's clothes. 

Ditlruh. Gracioua Sir, we Iwo have a secret to discuss with you. We can't lind 
it out in any other way, and so we beg the aid of youi magic. We'll pay yoa right 
well. A miller lives near us who has put a scandal on us, and we have a sore com- 
plaint gainst him. Bui we cannot 6nd him at home, and we believe tbis old woman 
knows where he is. 

John Moliier {like an old woman). In faiib, I know neither where be is nor who 
he is. 

Ludolff {shakts his head and lays his staff oh John's head). Tbaa art a downright 
Jade. I know you well, you sorry txldame. Just lake that kerchief olf your head 
and we'll soon find the nuller, 

[He ineeis off the kerchief -with his staff and reveals John Molitor. 

Dietrich. Thou sh«]| not leave here alive. We'll punish you to our hearts' con- 
tent, so that bereafter no good man by your means shall come 10 grief. 

John. O Magician, I beg for mercy. Your art is ahead of mine. 

Ludolff. What punishment do you wish nie to inflict on him ? 

Rollia. Magician, turn bim into a fox, to restrain his impudence hereafter. 

John. I'll eal your cbickeos, and do you even more barm than now, 

Dietrich. Mr Magiciaa. if it is possible make an ass of him, 

John. Silly cobbler, just remember that if I am turned into an ass I'll ruin thee. 
Cows, horses, and pigs shall bear nothing but asses, whose hides are good only foi 
drums. Where'll you get your leather — be sure, I'd give you uoChing but that of 

Dietrich. Well, then, let him be a man, and punisb him as much as you please. 

Ludolff. I'd already fixed it. He shall stay with me here in the forest, and to 
guard against any spooniness'* between my daughter and Engelbrecht, be shall keep 
a faithful eye on both and report to me. But first swear to me that you'll do it. 

[He STvears. Exeunt. 

Enter Sidea vHth the young prince Engelbrecht, viko u very meanly clad, and it 
earrymg some logs and an axe, which hi lays dovm. 

Sidea {threatening him with her staff). Unless you want to get a flogging, you'll 
^lit me that wood up pretty quick, you abominable, lazy dog ! 

Engelbrecht (Jailing at her feel and imploring with his hands). Woe's me, I'm 
ntterly sick at heart and cannot go another step in doing this work. I am utterly 
exhausted, not an atom of strength is left io my body. 'Twere better far to kill me 
at once than to put on me sucb daily tasks, such heavy work. I beg you, as sincerely 
OS I can. to kill me outright. 

Sidea {addressing Ihi audience). Allhoogb his father condemns my father to misery 
and to need, and I, bis princely daughter, have cau»c enough for vengeance, yet when 
I think over the whole affair I have to beer in mind thai he, too, is of princely birth 

• I UD radjF 10 confas my ignorant turprise ai ihe antiquity of ihit word. The originil, BJIi^, 
I had alwiyi tfaouehi wu Riodem ibng adopted Trom the English. Bui from in presence here, ear- 
lier than 1605, il jeemi u Ihough it were we who had laken ii (rom the German. L« nu hers add 
what.perhapt, 1 should have mentioned before, that the difficullio of tramlalioa are Increaied by 
the lack of punctual ion. Except here and there, in ihe stage direcii am, there arenotadoien marVi 
of punctuation, of any kind, thioughoui the original play, — En. 
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*nd hu doDc U5 do htmi -, and, sooth to iiy, ought oot to have to pi,y his fuher'i 
debt. And, then, he has sncb a tigure that on the score of beautj I cannot hate faim. 
And if I must lead thii life for a long time here in the forest, what a joy and happi- 
neu it were if he were to prove faithful lo me uiil take me for his wedded wife. I'd 
like to help him out of all ihit need and woe. I'll lell bim secretly about it. \_SKe 
get! (^ te Jt'f*.] My Eogelbrecht, what would'at thou do if, on account of thy sfir- 
vice, 1 were lo release thee and then take thee in marriage. 

EHge&richt {falling at Atr feet). Ah, speak not, or my emotiona will kill me. 
All the living gods in the world could do( bring thai about, but, if it were posuble, 
my fate were then the be« of all. Yes, to thy love I would devote myself, and serve 
thee body and soul, and make thee » princew. 

Sidia. If I could trust thee in this matter, and tlioa wilt accede and aid me with 
hand and mouth, I'll speak further with thee. 

Mnge^echt. Ay, you ought to trust me, and yoa ought also to be my spouse. 

Sidta. Art thou then mine ? [ Thry join handt. 

Engtlirtehi, Yea. 

Sidta. Then I am thine. May the gods remain with ua ! Nothing now but 
death shall pail us. That thou maysl see how eaiueit I am, I'll follow whithersoever 
then leaden. [ TAey mirage. 

Enttr Rundbl ikt Devil, and says : SJdfia, thi» propoial of thine I'll go Straight 
and tell thy father. It's eminently improper that thou shouldit allow thyself to be 
carried off. [Sidea tates her staff, itriiei him an Ike mouth. He signifies that he it 
dumi, and SBrrvwfiilly departs. 

Sidea. Now the Spirit cannot harm us liy betraying us to my father. Now we 
can go away from this country. [Exeunt. 

Enter Prince Ludolff with John Molitor, in a rage he ttrihes John en the head 
with his staff, and says; Where IS Sidea? tell me at once. 

John. I don't know. If she's not in Ifae forest, she's with Engelbrecbt. 

Ludelff. Art thou not my alave, whose duty 'twas to guard them 1 

John. Ay, ay, I know that well enough. But, gracious Sir, there are two of 
them, and iHey didn't tell me where they were going. So I don't know where 

Ludolff. This shall cost ibee thy Ufe. Oetr out and find where they are. And 
if thou dost not bring them back quickly, I'll cut thy head off. 

[John Molitor seratehes his head and Exit. 
Actus Tertiits. 

Enttr Engelbrecbt and Sidea. 

Sidta. For my part, I hope we have now escaped fivm my father. But I am K> 
tired from walkiag, that if my life and limb depended on it I could go no fiirther. 
Would that I hod stayed at home '. But burning love has driven me to this risk. 

Et^lbreckt. Fray do not let this difficulty conquer yon. If you on go uo fur- 
ther afoot, you'll have to be driven in a coach. Wait here until I can send a coach 
beck for you, with servautB to bring you in. 

Sidea. I have stolen away from my father. Do you think that he will ever cease 
fi-om seeking me on every road, and if he should find me here I've looked my list 
on yoo, and I most die before his face. 

Engelbreehi, The gods can never will that But to prevent your folher from 
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Godiog joa, you mut climb this Iree. He coold pats under il half a doien timea 
before he'd etet find jrou. Besides yon'll not stay there long. 

Siiea. Alack, Taj heart misgives; bat you'U forget me. 

Eitgeltreeht. Ah, sweeCheait, have do care. I pledge my honour and my faith. 
Hut I'll ne'er forget you while I live. [Ne lifts her into the tree. 

Saea. I tnul that I shaJI be safe here, but pray don't foi^t me. 

Engelbrecht. Why do you harp cm ' forgetting ' ? I'U fetch yoa immediately. 

The maiden siit in the tret, and sayi serrowfuUy ; If the piince for whom 1 have 
done so much should betray me, I would invoke vei^ance on him and revenge, all 

£nter Fmelia tit coiiler't wifi, teitA a pUeher te fetch water, and layt : In this 
wretched town there's no good drinking-water, so we have to fetch it from a dis- 
tance. My husband at home has told me to hurry and bring some water. Water 
never makes folks dance and hop. So I begged him to buy some beer — bat the fool 
U sucb a skinSint. [^She gets to the spring to draw water.'^ Ei, ei, dok 1 can see 
myself reflected in the well. [5fc throws down the pitcher and walks timperingly 
around the ^ring.'\ The like of me cannot around be found. What an uncommonly 
lovely creature I What a (bol I was to take up with that wax-end loony, that ugly, 
mlisbaped booby 1 I've done with him, I'll straight to court, [Exit. 

Enter Ela, the peasant maid, with a pitcher, and, as she is about to draw tome 
xaater, shd stes the rtfiecltd image, and tays : I caonol tell how Surprised I am, now 
that I see my reflection and discover how fair I am. Ei, ei, what was I thinking of 
to wish to have the miller? I'm downright ashamed of it. And though I've loved 
not wisely, yet there are many people in the world who don't know it, and don't care 
lot it And forsooth, I must needs live in a comer with that fellow ! No, no, I'll 
none of the miller. I'll to court as a grand dame. 

[^She also throws away her pitcher and ■aialii proudly off. 

Enter John Molitor, and says: My master raves awfully and swears 1 must tind 
«nt his daughter, because I didn't look sharp enough after her. He reviles, insults, 
uid blackguards me. Yes, indeed, he said it to my face, that if I didn't find her 
he'd kill me. I've run round the whole world, and have neither guttled nor guzzled 
a single thing. Th« sun is mighty hot. Look, down yonder is a nice spring, I'll 
refresh myself there a bit. \_Jit goes to Iht spring, loots in, stands up, loots up into 
tke tree, and says .'] The reflection frightened me. What lovely dolls are hanging on 
the tree. This is the lackiest spring in the world, for here I've found the girl. I'll 
go straight and tell my master. He'll come to fetch her right off, [Exit. 

Sidea {wieumfully in the tree). Atast whither shall I Qy. My dearest stays K.f> 
long away. The water's reflectioD has betrayed me to John Molitor, and he will tell 
my father. Alack I for grief and woe ! Here is a new danger. Engelbrecht has 
clean foi^olten me I Oh woeful day, where shall I fly. I am the wrelchedest crea- 
ture on earth. Alas, with what anguish of heart I quiver I Ob, woe and calamity, 
I hear some people coming '. 

Enter Dietrich the cobbler, and says: I don't know what it means. I lold my 
vrife (o fetch me some water. She came back out of her senses, says she has seen in 
the well what a beautiful woman she is, and that she'll stay with me no more, but will 
■et up as a lady, I can never stand thirst,and if I don't wish 10 die of it I must fetch 
water fiw myself. At the same time, I will look and see what has made my wife so 
rilly. [He goes t« the viellto draw water, and says:'^ The water gives a refleclion. 
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A beautiful womaD mutt be MtUng above ibe spring. \He looks around and dacrui 
Sidea, and iays:'\ Ahil now I see her. Oh, tender maiden, tell me what yoa are 
doing up there in the tree. To whom do you beloiig ? whence do you come ? 

Sidea clasfs her hands, and says : Ah, my good friend, I beg you Eore thai yon 
will help me from this tree, and give me aheUer for only two day* that I may rest 
myself a while and escape from my enemy. And if you will aid me to avoid this 
calamily, I will reward you richly. 

Dietrich ihe lobbltr lifts htr from the tret, and says : Indeed, I'll do it willingly. 
But I am very badly off at home. 

Sidea. When there, I'll tell yoo everything; how 1 unluckily came hither. For 
I greatly feared that I should be a captive if I stayed there long, and so encounter 
woe and pain. [ They go off together. 

Mnter Lodolff the Prince, and says.- Here I'll await my SpiriL If be doesn't 
know where my daughter is, it's all u]i with Ibe miller. I have sworn an oath that 
h« must die by my hand. 

[Hereupon Ludolff mates a eircle teith his staff; Runcifal leafs forth. 

Ludolff. Inform me, Runci&l, where my daughter has gone. I am greatly 
enraged with you, because you let her escape and never lold me. 

[RuDCifal indieates that ii was net his fault, because he could not speak. 

Ludolff. What do you mean ? Speak at once. 

[Runcifal makes signs that he cannot. 

Ludo^. He is bewitched, I clearly see. 

[He strikes the Devil an the mouth with his staff. 

Rtmcifal. Yoiu' daughter accepted the prince. And I came along just then, 
and was going to tell thee about it, wlun she struck me on the mouth. So that my 
tongue vas tied and not a single word since then have I spoken. How, then, could 
I tell thee? Thereupon they ran away from thee, and have gone home to his father. 

Ludolff {mournfully). Now at last I am utterly ruined. If my John Mohtor 
doesn't lind her my heart will never again know peace. [Enter John Molitor with 
a little drum and pipe ; hi pipes and the Devil begins to dance. 

Ludolff. If thou an so merry, John, and canst pipe, tell me where my daughter is? 

John. Your daughter ? [P*P" again and drums. 

L*idolff. Yes, my dai^hter, where is she ? 

Jfkn. Many come up, I've seen her. 

[Pipes and drums again, the Devil keeps on dancing. 

Ludolff. Where hast thou seen her, show me ? 

John. I saw her [pipes agaat, and then hi says .-] in a tree. 

Ludolff (angrily). Stop thy piping, and tell me about my deii daughter. Qohn 
pipes and drums, the Devil dances, then some other devils run out; they all dance, at 
last John stops. 

Ludolff. I believe thou'st lost thy wits, to kick up such a nunpua here. — You 
Devils, clear right ouf.^In one word, tell me where thou hast seen my daughter ? 

John. She sat there on the limb of a tree, the very next one to the spring. And 
I am to mighty joyful now, because I've found her. Come hither, and we'll find her 
there yet. 'Tis true I didn't see her. The reflection in the water betrayed her, just 
u 1 was about to drink. 

Ludolff. Ah, if I coidd only get hei again I Waste do time, btu go Hghl off and 
help me find my daughter. [TAiygo off. 
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Eniir Dietrich tht cobbler, imth kis loife, and says : Fioelia miae, tell m«, I prayi 
wWs tbe msiier, ibat Chou'H Dot treat ue kind]]' any longer 7 

Fintlia. I'm sony t ever accepted thee, and that 1 live with thee. I'm a meet 
lovely woman. The lilce is not in the city. 

Ditirieh. Say, who told thee that ? He was humbugging thee. 

FineHa. The reflection which I taw in the spring told me. 

DUtrich. Then come along to the spriog, and see if thou'sl odI been plumply 
deceived. [Ftnelia gots toiih him ta the sfrutg, looks in, and says.'] My former face 
is gone. When I look down now, I can't mistake myself for any one else. And I'm 
•carcely good enough for thee. But when I threw away mj' pitcher I wa* young and 
fiur like the court damea, aod then I thought I was too good for thee. 

Diitrich. Never mind, Finelia dear. Look, here comes the maiden whose lace 
was reflected in the well. I found her sitting in the tree. Thy beauty was an imag- 
ined dream. It can't compare with hers. 

Sidea mlers, and says ; Mr CobMer, I hope you'll grant my prayer, that I nuy 
have your wife's clothes to wear on the street, and that you will let her go with me 
and wear my clothes. I'll reward you richly. I only want to go to the Prince's 
court, I'll soon send her back to yon. 

Dittrith. That's alt right. May the gods go with you, and may they all grant 
that we may soon meet again in joy. [ They allga off. 

Enttr Prince Ludolff witk John Molitor. 

John. On this tree, over this spring, I found your daughter. But she's no longer 
there. 

Ludolff. I don't care for thy findings, find out where she has gone. Vou should 
have taken her with thee and brought her home. 

John. For joy, I never thought of that. I thought thai if your grace should come 
yourself and take her down, it would be a much greater joy, [LudolEf beats hba vtitk 
his staff, and says ,-} What a stupid, senseless blockliead thou art ! Simpleton and 
silly calfl What thou dost by halves thou'U pay with thy hide. [Runcifal the 
Devil runs in, and says ■\ There's no use in ihia fuaa, I've looked everywhere for 
her. We've been thwarted by cunning. She's gone to the Prince of Willau, and is 
Engelbrecbt's bride. So cease your pursuit. 

Ludolff. My misery is indescribable. More sorrow and wretchedness has be&llen 
me. I've been sold and betrayed. I don't know where to begin. Doo'l let us delay, 
but go at once to my cave. There we can discuss bow I must manage. 

[ They all go off. 
Actus Quartus. 

Enter LeudegMt, Prince of Wiltau, viith Franciscus aiU Eleroaus, and says 
mournfully : How can I tell the sorrow of my heart I That Engelbrecbt, my only 
■on, should be kept so long in his horrible imprisonmeot. We have sent everywhere 
for him, but 00 one bas foand him. I'm afraid he's dead, I've just won a wife for 
him — namely, the daughter of the king of Poland, whom we've just bad fetched here. 
She's waiting impatiently for him; and when she hears that he's a prisoner, sbe'U 
never be comforted. Moreover, she won't be kept here any longer. She'll go home 



Franciscus. We'll spate no pains, but try every means to find the young prince. 
By night and day, with force of arms, Ludolff must be pursued and killed like a dog. 
Every hour he is plotting against us and this country. 
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EUmaus. If we &te lo Bnatch joat Higbota' too out of Ludolif's buids, we 
mutt Mod out ■ great aimj aod carry him olT by force. UnlcM I un deceiTcd, theie 
■re some people at the door. 

Lfudegast. Let tbem eoler. Perbapt it U b messeoger witb unexpected news of 

ElemauJ afau the dear, Eogelbrecbt mitrt in ragged clothts. Print/ Leudeeast 
arises, goes to Aim, ami sayi : Ob, see I oh, woe ! what shall wo do i Alas, be wel' 
cmae here, dear »oD. Alas, and wert thou bom a prince, and now art in such dread- 
ful ctodies. And where hast thou been all this lime ? — Go quick and bring (o him 
some dolhee, new shoes, and eke a finger ring, and sbare all good things here with 
me. — But thou, pray cell me all that hat occuned lo thee. 

Engelbrechl. Ludolff Ibe prince took me a prisoner. Through bim I cune to 
great discomfort 1 had to cairy wood for him, and to cut and split it. And he 
treated me very badly. And be handed me over lo his daughter, who almost took 
my life. Then she took piiy on me, a poor, sick, half-dead man. After that she did 
me no more harm, she accepted me in mamage. Came away with me as far as this 
neighborhood. When she was able to go no farther, I made her get up in a tree a 
little distance from Ihc highway, while 1 came off to get a coach. Wherefore, Herr 
Father, ordera must be given to bring Sidea here. [Here the cimnsellors return vnth 
the elotkes, dress him, and Leudegasl says :~\ My dear son, dost ihou lack aughl else ? 
Everything which thou desirest we shall graciously giant. Also we shall look about 
for the most lovely maiden for thee, whom thou must marry. And so, my son, thou 
must remain at home, and not expose thyself as heretofore. — Gentlemen, bring bilher 
the damsel. She has long awaited thee. She will be highly delighted. (Elemaut 
goes off, tarrying the clothes, returns with Julia the maiden, and says :') Gracioaf 
Prince, I bring Ihe maiden for your gracious son lo see, whom we behold with joy. 

Julia, Ihe maiden. To the gods will we give praises, who have brought you home. 

Engilbrecht. I cannot express my joy. that an hoar like this has been granted to 
me. No creature in Ihe world can believe the misery from which I have escaped. 
But I hope things will be belter in future. After rain comes Ibe sun. 

Leudegasl. Darling son, let us retire and discuss how quickest we may celebrate 
the marriage, and order it in the most costly manner, and thai it lacks nothing. 

[They all go off, Engelbrechl leading the maiden. 

Enter Duke LudolfF wiM his John, and says: John Molitor, we are done up. We 
must win or die. My daughter I will have again or stake my life. If the yonng 
Prince is going to keep Sidea, he must bring me again into the grace and favour of 
his old falber. As il is all ihy faull that Sidea escaped, Ihou'lt have to find oul the 
best way, or with ihy hide Ihou'lt have to pay. (John shrinks back, and says.-) I've 
always been a prudent man, and if your grace will obey me, just put oo my clothes 
while I pul on yours, and thus we'll go U^elher lo Court, where we'll devise some 
cunning practice to bnng off Sidea or the lad ; whereby the old Prince, in order to 
retrieve the disgrace, will be forced to reslote your gracious Higbness to favour and 
conclude a peace with you. 

Ludolff. Ay, marry, there's no harm in trying. We'll put our Hate to the loucb. 
Good luck may favour us ! [ They go off. 

Enter Juiia, and says sorrmiifidly : Alas, I have just learned thai Engelbrecht 
has already plighted his troth lo Sidea. the fairest of maidens, the daughter of the 
Prince of Wiltan, Woe's me, if thai is really true, the very first thing thai she'll do 
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will be lo contest my betrothal, uid I shall come off secoDd best, and then remain the 
jeer tad sneer of rich and poor both iax and near. Woe's me, of this had I been 
vare, they'd not have caught me in this snare. The Prince I know will make it good. 
He has promised siLver, hill, and tnountain. If I do oot miss it that nay, perhaps I 
may come off pretty well. But now TH retire to my cbamber. \Exit. 

Enter Sidea, with a shabby cloak over her hiaulifal clothes, and a kerchief, ■which 
sht can throui off quickly. She carries a goblet full of a drink, and says: Well, I've 
reached the court at last, but have heard some very bad news, namely, that Prince 
Engelbrecbt has utterly forgotten the beneBts I bestowed on him and risked life and 
limb in the doing. He has lost sight of eTerytbing and has at last betrothed another, 
with whom today he celebrates bis marriage. But I've got a drink ready for him 
here ; with it I'll creep \a among the guests, and when they are at the merriest I'll 
offer him the diaught to drink. The first drop he gulps will make him rect^nise 
me, make ob«isance to me and call me by name and recall his promise to me, and 
lead me to the altar afterwards, so that what began in sorrow will have a joyous 
ending. [She goes 0^. 

Enter Leudegast, the Prince, viith his counsellors Franciscus and Elemaus, and 
KflW Julia and Engelbrecbt .*« son, and says: This day is the marriage day, so drive 
all thoughts and care away. Princes and Lords are gathering here from every coun- 
try far and near; they wish to bcanlify this feast for us, and it is, therefore, our daty 
to show them honour. So then be cheery all. Afler a while, according to an ancient 
custom, we'll go to the Great Temple of Jupiter and have you there joined in mar- 
riage, with eating, drinking and music, with races, tourneys, contests and combats, 
and in meny pastimes drown all sorrow. Bid welcome, then, each stranger guest, 
ud honour all, your very best. [ They all bow. Enter Sidea, disguised, as just 
described, carrying her goblel. She gives them her hand, and then says to the Bride- 
groom .-] Herr Bridegroom, I am an ambassador, perhaps wholly unknown (o you, yet 
sent hither by a great nation. That you may grandly refresh yourself, and feel to-day 
as you never felt before, drink this wine, which is of the best, and which I here pre- 
sent to you to-day upon your princely wedding. [Engclbrecht takes the goblet, looks 
at it, drinks, clasps his hands, and says ,] Woe's me ! how abandoned I have been 
to have so scandalously forgotten my darling Sidea. Oh woe ! woe \ sorrow ! anguish 
and agony I Woe, heartbreaking, sighing, and pain! \Hc draws his dagger and 
tays:'\ My saddened heart I will herewith free from further agony, and be my own exe- 
cutioner for foigetting my dearest. \^\AKa. grasps the dagger. All run to them. Sidea 
tays :~\ With what folly are you sciied. Take comfort, all will be well. Summon up 
your courage. What though you deserted Sidea in a tree on a slrange road, she s 
alive and brisk and well, and you shall see her in a trice. [Sidea throws off the cioak 
and kerchief. 'EDgMm<M falls at his father" s feet, and says :^ Ah, Herr Father, lake 
pity on me. She who has just come iti is the daughter of Prince LudolH', he whose 
temper was wotse than a wolf's; he gave me to her for her own. She preserved my 
life, and had she not done so I should have been decayed long ago. I plighted her 
my troth, and when she could go no further, I put her in a tree in the woods and 
promised to fetch her right away, as I told you, Herr Father. After that, I forgot it 
and engaged myself to Julia, whom my conscience now reproaches me I cannot lead 
lo the altar— rather will I lose my life. [To Julia he says .■'] Wherefore, princely 
maiden, I implore that you will pity my anguish and release my plighted troth. 

Julia, It doesn't matter a great deal. If you were engaged to ber before me, of 
course I ought not have come hither, for the first vow lakes precedence, I suppose. 
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But t, poor fool, must now bear reproach Irom everybody. But you ought to be even 
more ashamed of youraelf Iban I who knew Dolbing about it. 

Lendegasl. Ah, pul the best face on the mailer. I( all happcoed unwittingly. 
rh«t no such reproaches broad and deep may befall you, os you have just spoken of, 
come with us to the Church, aod before you leave, I will confer on you a prince's 
Bon, handsome, rich, and as good as he, and you shall have amends from u& for all 
your injuries, big and little. [Hi goes to ^xAet., giva her his hand, and says :'\ Ah, 
are you then henceforth ray daughter- in -law? Your father is my bitterest foe. If be 
were only here to-day we'd become reconciled, and henceforth for the rest of our 
days have no more discord. Accept my thanks for the kindness and honour yon 
have done my son. [ There is a knocking.^ Sirrah, *ee who knocks. [ Thi door ii 
cfmed. Prince Ludolff with John Molilor enters and stands in a eomer.-] 

Leudigast. Who may be those persons thai enter ? Forsooth, iwo very ill-mated 
companions. [Sidea looks around; immediately recognises ker father, and says :'\ 
Oh woe, it is my father dear ; why did be risk himself in here ? \She says to htr 
father •\ Alas, Herr Father, what are you doing here ? I am in terror for you, that 
you should thus venture. 

Ludolff. Alas, canst thou be my flesh and blood and betray me so scandalously r 
\Ht goes to Leudegasi, and says .-] I pray your grace to pardon me- As aflaiii hav« 
turned out, 1 wjil never, as long as I live, do anything against your grace. 

Leudegasi [giving him Ait hand']. Since everything seems to be turning out to 
make us good fKends, I restore your land to you and make with you > lasting peace, 
never to be broken, but always upheld; the terms whereof shall be carefully laid 
down after we have consulted together, and sealed it with our privy seals, as soon aa 
the wedding is over. 

Ludolff. All discord shall vanish in pure love and good friendship. And lo 
show that the same has power and commences from this very hour, I pledge you, 
hand and mouth. [Ludolff gives him his hand, and says to his son-in-law .*] Now 
I wish you all health and happiness, although I did treat you pretty badly. After 
all, it's over now without any harm, and everything is turning out well. [To John.] 
See here, take back your clothes and take off mine. [//^ attires himself /or a teed- 
ding. Leudegast takes Julia's hand, and says ,'] Since happiness again is ours and 
all hostility at an end, let's all together enter here and joyous be with merry cbeer, 
and let the wedding now begin. Julia, to you I give as spouse our Prince Franciscus 
together with a comfortable fortune, so that your joy will be the greater, [//e lain 
her lo the Prince Ftanciscus./niuj their hands, and says .■] We thus give you to each 
other, and let the marriage proceed at once. 

Pranciscas. There is no loss, there is great gain. Dearest dear, be now cod- 
.oled ; from all your woe be freed. Tliis marriage you shall never rue. 

Julia. If your love to me is in earnest, I am satisfied with it. All ray sorrowi 
have vanished and I will do everytlling you wish, 

Leudegast. Since everything is now arranged, and the time has come for the 
marriage lo begin, all follow after me, and every care you'll put away; this is, of all, 
the happiest day. [ Th^ all go out m order. 

Actus Quimus. 

John Molitor remams behind, and toneludes: This history shows: 'Tis bad la 
resist the strong. Whenever circumstances arise which move us (o anger, let ni con- 
trol ourselves. Consider if we lose our cause, what harm and damage thence accrue. 
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Tis well eaid thai self-hann brii^ woe. The neb who are airooger, it is better to 
appease aDd mollify, thao to stir up to Mrtfe. Foi the Biroogesi generally comes out 
CD top. And although the weaker may And a good chance aAerwartii for revenge, 
he mustn't count (00 much on it. Let him look out that luck doesn't beguile him 
It often happen! that he vbo is (o-day on lop may sboitly get a fall. For veogeuice 
doesn't please God, but as the Bible lelte us He will himself repay the wicked. There- 
fore M acl that each side may yield a bit, and let each so bebave that out of formi'i 
quarreU and coQlention eternal unity may follov. 

iLBERT CoHN, vbo, in his Skaktspeare in Germany, has put under lasting obli- 
gatioDS all students of this chapter of Cennan Dramatic History, observes (p. liviii); 
' Ayrer's piece hat a thotoi^hly legendary character. The apparently biatorical |«r- 
' soaagea ate not to be met with in history. A Prince LudolfT of Lithuania has 
' existed just as little as a Prince Leudegast of the Wiltau. The Wiltau is a fabulous 
' name ; the nearest approach to it is Wilna, but it does not appear tbal the latter hat 

■ lieen ever so denominated.* History has no record of any Polish Princess (Julia), 
' who was engaged to be married to a son of a Prince of Willau (Engelbrecbl). 
' Ludolff says to Sidea, " May Jove," S;c., aod also in other passages the heathen gods 
' are iQtn>duced. " Heathen clothes " are expressly prescribed for Ludolff and Sidea, 
' a direct proof that Ayrer placed the action in ao anle-Chiistian period. .... Ayrer 
' is not the inventor of this subject ; he has had either a legend or a play before him. 

■ A proof of ibis is to be found in (be First Act, where Leudegast says of Prince 
' Ludolff: " Duke Leupold so iovea strife and brawl That now he's challenged us to 
"fall," &c. No Duke Leupold appears throughout the whole piece, and the men- 
> tiOQ of one in this passage is a confusion of names which can only be explained by 

* the supposition of a somewhat careless use of the original sources.' Unquestionably 
Ayrer's play is a mere adaptation ; we are so informed on the title-page of his Ofiits 
Thtairicum ; but I am inclined 10 think that Leupold for ' LudolfT' is simply an over- 
tight. In a note on IV, i, 164 of TA4 TtmptU, instead of Miranda, Walker wrote 
Matilda, and his accomplished editor Lettsom never noticed it. On p. Kx, Cohn 
continues, ' In all cases where we are acquainted with the sources from which Ayrer 

* derived his plots, we see tbal he almost always retains the original names for his 
principal peisons ; and as it is highly improbable (hat these, for the most part purely 

■ German names, should have occurred in an English drama of the sixteenth century 
' we cannot place tnuch confidence in the suggestion, tbal any such work was the 

common source of the two plays in question. Ayrer appears rather to have worked 
after some German original, and this may have come to Hgbt in England in the form 

■ of some metamorphosis or other. Neither is it impossible, or even improbable, thai 
' .\yrer's piece itself may have come to -Shakespeare's knowledge through the medium 
'of comedians who had returned to England.' 

Dr W. Bell finds so much similarity between Die scWne Sidea and Tie Tempest 
that he is convinced that either Ayrer copied from Shakespeare or ^Shakespeare copied 
from Ayrer. But as The Tempest is one of Shakespeare's latest plays, and as Ayrer 
died in 1605, it followt that it was not Airer who was the plagiarist. 'Nothing 
' would have been more in character,' Bell saya {Sk.'s Puck, ii, 289), ' than if Shake- 
' speare bad made one of the various wandering companies of English performen .... 

• Cako (Siv'''r»' SluaiM; II. band. 1. heh , p. i ») uyi thai among ' Gennin ordcn ■' Willau " 
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' and have Iblened lo, if not read, — nay, acted id, — the dramas or CBmivat Farces 
' of Hans Sachs and Ayrer.' Rell then assumes tbat to this residence of Shakespeare 
ID Germany is due thai knowledge of Folk-lore which, as Bell thinks, is to be detected 
profusely scattered through his plays. For instance, a story, taken down by word of 
mouth by Bechstein {Datisckts Marchenbuch, p. 172), called Tki Three !^uts, con- 
tains the task of l(^- splitting set to a captive prince by a magician, and vicariously 
Bccomplished by a lovely and compassionate princess. Again, in KUhn's Mirkischi 
Sagtit, p. 263, a story is given ■ which may have helped lo build up another portion 
' of Shakespeare's Tempest from Gennan sources.' ' It is entitled Du Xini^s Toek- 
'Itr Mm Fopam, The King's Daughter at the Wuard'i: Here we have a ship- 
wrecked Prince, an enamoured Princess veraed in magic arts, a conjuring sla^ 
whereby < when pursued the Princess turns heraelf into a wondrous (lower and bei 
' lover into a bee.' The parallelism which Bell discovers in this last item may serve 
as a sample of the value of the rest of bis triticism. The ' vmndrom flower,' Bell 
finds developed into Miranda, with a play on the meaning of the name; and the 
' bee ' suggested Ariel's ' Where (he hee sucks.' 

' Tbe resemblance of the Sidta lo Tht Tempest,' says Tittuann {Sihauspieu 
a. d. srcizehnttn Jakrhtaidert, 1868, ii, 151), ' is twofold ; it lies first in the main 
' idea, which the Folk-lore already contained, and secondly in the attendant details. 
The former, the reconciliation of hostile Princes by the marriage of (heir children, 
' originated with neither of the two poets ; a similar adjustment of difficulties is 
'repeatedly found in legend and history.' [This erroneous statement is made by 
almost every Gennan scholar who treats of this subject, and in some cases English 
critics have been misled into adopting it. No English reader, after a moment's 
thought, will so interpret the foi^veness by Prospero of Alonso. But the idea just 
exprCEsed by 'Dttmaim, and repeated by Meissner, that Frospero's reconcitialion with 
Alonso was brought about by the marriage of Ferdinand and Miranda, seems to have 
become fixed in Germany.] ' In tbe combination of this main idea the choice of the de- 
' tails adds heavily to the weight. An accidental accord is hardly possible.' Tiltmann 
repeats the stories mentioned by Bell, and adds another from Wolf [Deutsche MSrchtH 
u. Sagen, No. 26), whereof the origin is to be traced, he thinks, (0 the coasts of the 
Noith Sea, whence, as tbe common property of the Lower Saxon slock in Germany 
and England, Shakespeare might have lakeo it, just as Ayrer might have chosen 
another form of it. ' Perhaps the Prince had lo fight a monster on the island, just at 
' Hagen had lo fight Gabilun, whereof the form of Caliban is a survival. At all 
' events, (hat feature is genuine which altribulca Frospero's power to his mantle, his 

' Wishing- mantle Ariel's pipe and tabor and John Molitor's music arc merely 

' accidental parallelisms — these instruments are the favourite ones with the Qown on 
' tlie English stage, and Ayrer merely imitates a clown in his John.' Tittmann adopts 
the suggestion made by Cohn, that Shakespeare might possibly have gained his know- 
ledge of these German sources from [he returning ITomedians, and thinks that through 
' this hj-pothesis, which is not allogetber too recondite, a " Shakespearian mystery,'" 

• as English critics have termed the source of the plot of Tie Tempest, may be brought 

• nearer to Its final solution.' [Let me remark parenthetically, that Tittmann is, I 
think, unhappy in tbe text oi Dii sckiHe Sidea which he has selected for reprinting; 
■nd Meissner, the latest critic, has followed him, Tittmann's text is to me really more 
^Scult lo read than the original. For ' than ' of tbe original, Tittmann has tan ; ht 
•web,' be has mw; and for 'Eh,' ^, &c.; bit foot-notes, however, are helpful.] 
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HilHerto we have found (he Gentun cridcs lemperale in their clums for Sidta 
w e source for TTit Tiaptst; Ihe moet that has been urged by them (Bell n«s 
■ji Rngliit bf °" ) is a common origin. We now come to Meissner, whose book 
{(McmickungeH abtr Shalu^iart' s ' Sturm,' 1872) of a. buniired and fifty octavo 
pages is devoted to the investigation of tbe sources of the plot of the present play; 
its fiiBt chapter deals with Die schSne SitUa, and (herein (p. 13) Meissner dews not 
hesitate to say that for certain details ' Shakespeare profited by Ayrer direct ' I^Shaii 
tpeare Ayrer's Stack diiekt ienuMe). To tbia extraordinary conclusion he comes 
after many pages of paratlet columns with passages coolajoing what he calls ' resem- 
blances.' After reading them carefully, with all the candour at my command, I con- 
fess that, with two, possibly three, exceptions (the hackneyed ' enchantment of the 
■words,' the 'logbearitig,' and possibly Prospero's 'cell' and Ludolff'a 'cave'), I fail lo 
detect in many instances anything more than the merest chance resemblance, and, in 
the majority of instances, any resemblance whatever. For example : ' Miranda. My 
' husband, then ? Fcr{i, Ay, with a heart as willing As bondage e'er of freedom ; 
' here's my band. jI/iV. And mine with my heart in't.' To this passage Meissner 
(p. 12) finds even a v/rial parollellism in the following: ' Sidea. Bistu denn mein. 

• Sngitbrccht. Ja. Sidea. So bleib ich dein Die Gsiter bleiben mit vns beyden.' 
[Here Meissner takes two lines from a preceding speech of Sidea where sbe asks 
Engelbrecht what he would do if she should release him from his slavery.] ' Weon 
'ichdirdeiner Dienslbarkeit Zu wegeo brecht jetit ein freyheit.' From one learn all; 
or lo take another instance, which is here given from The Tempest just as Meissner 
gives it. except (hat it is given in Shakespeare's English and in Cohn's (i. e. Solly's) 
translation of the German : In I. ii. : ' Ariel. Is there more toil 7 Since (hou dost give 
' Die pains Prospers. How now ? moody ? .... If thou more murmur'st I will 

■ rend an oak.' To this, Meissner gives as a parallel &om Sidea : ' Ludolf with a white 

■ diver wand makes a circle with some characters in it, strikes the opening with his 
' wand, the Devil Runcival leaps forth, spits out fire, walks around tbe circle and says 
angrily : " Ludoltf, thou art a wicked man ; For thee I nowhere tarry can. If thou an 

"ill dost meditate, Thou tbink'st I must be with (Hee straight Ludolff. Thou 

" rogue 1 if thou so proud wilt be," &c.' 

From such proofe as these (he conclusion is drawn that Shakespeare went direct 
to Ayrer I I remember (hat Hamlet once spoke of 'a god kissing carrion.' 

Hali.iwbll (p. 503) suggests that ' Prospero's prototype may be looked for, with 
' some probability of tbe research being successful, in tbe early histories of Genoa, 
■where, in the year 1477, according lo Thomas's Histerye efllalye, 1561, " Prospero 
" Adomo was established as the Duke of Millain's liuetenaun( there ; but he contjn- 
"ued scorcely one yeare.lyl by meane of new practises thai be held with Ferdinondo, 
"kyng of Naples, he was had in suspicion (0 tbe Milanese; who, willynge to depose 
"him, raysed a newe commocioo of (he people, so (hat where he was before (he 
" dukes liuetenaunte, now be was made govemoure [or duke] absolutely of (he com- 
" monwealth." Prospero was, however, deposed, and after some other changes, the 
" citesins, remembering how tliey were best in quiet, wban ihey were subjectes to 
" (he Duke of Millaine, returned of newe to be imder the Milanese dominyon ; and 
"than was Antony Adorno made govemoure of the dlee for the duke." A further 
' confirmation that this Prospero was, in all probability, the deposed duke of Thi 

• Tempest vrill be found in Delia Origine et de FatH delle FamigUe Ulustri if Ila/ia 

• di M. Francesco Sansevino, libra prime, 4to Vin. 1582,' wherefrom Halliwell 
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givet B long extnct in Ibe original, vhicb, however, adds nothiag, T Ibink, I 
knowledge. 



Id the last centuiy, attention was called by Steeveks to the similanty between 
The Tempest and Pericles in the Konn-scene; Mrcssner {Unlersuchungrn Sber Sh's 
'S/urm ') goes further, and urges a resemblance in other respects between the two 
plays; in Ceriinon, Helicaous, and Marina he finds the prototypes of Frospero, Gon- 
lalo. and Miianda ; in tbe last name he questions if iher? be Dot a reminiscence of 
Marina. lie accepts Hunter's theory that the description of tbe tempest was sug- 
gested by Ariosto's Orlando, and adds two or three additional stanzas to those 
already quoted by Hunter. Furthermore, Meissner believes (p. 63), that Shake- 
speare derived his idea of Caliban from the description in Ammianus Marcetlinus of 
the Huns, became the latter were of old supposed to be Ihe prc^eny of tbe Devil and 
wilcbes; tbe Latin author was translated in 1 609 by Holland. In regard to this 
theory, it ts pleasant to team from his Preface that Meissner does not set upon it a 
high value. 

The souree of the Masque, Meissner a&serts to have been Ihe festivities at Stirling 
Castle when Prince Henry was baptised. To be sure, these festivities took place in 
1594, and Shakespeare did not write bis masque, so says Meissner, until eighteen 
years afterwards, but what are eighteen years to a man who tabulates for future 
use every incident of the day and every scrap of bis knowledge? But Meissner'* 
introductory paragraph (p. St), with its intimate and assured knowledge of Shake- 
speare's inner life, should not be lost. It is as follows ; ' The representation 
'of happiness by the three figures — Ceres, Iris, and Juno — Shakes[)eare borrowed 
' from a description of the Festival performance produced at Stirling Castle by 
'order of King James on Ihe occasion of the Baptism of Prince Henry, with 
' extraordinary magnificence in 1594. Tliis Baptism was an event of state of the 

' first importance, and to it many European courts sent representatives Wilh- 

'out doubt these festivities excited great attention in London. Descriptions were 
' printed, came into Shakespeare's hands, and were used by him after^s'ards for his 
' Tempest. It was, it is true, eighteen years later when the poet made use of them, 
' and it could not have been solely his memory that recalled them lo him. But we 
* must consider tbe way in which our poet worked, how be laboriously \mliliselig'\ 
' gathered from his libtaiy tbe material which he needed. His idea was to represent 
' dramatically, somehow or otber, the sum and substance of earthly happiness. Tbe 
' method Ae soughl and found in these Baptismal Festivities. Perhaps, loo, there waJ- 
' an external occasion which awakened the memories of the English Coiut, of Lon- 
' don, and of Shakespeare. To wit ; Prince Henry, whose career had had this bril- 
liant opening, and whose later Hfe bade fair to fulfil, to the utmost, all the hopes of 
his baptism, died suddenly, universally lamented, in the bloom of his youth, on tbe 
' 6th of November, 1612 ; that is, at the time when, perhaps, Shakespeare was still 
'busy with The Timpesf.' 

Meissner sums up the sources of The Tempest in his Seventh Chapter, which, far too 
long lo quote here, is remarkable for Its virtual assumption that Shakespeare's plays 
are mere mosaics, painfully composed by gathering from every quarter under heaven 
all stray bits of glass or glittering tinsel ; or, why not add ? a few odd silver spoons, 
and then let the monstrous magpie stand confessed. But the concluding paragraph 
fp. 95) of this chapter is important, and it is here : ' The foregoing compilation and 
grouping of the sources of The Tempest give us an interesting glance into tl e work- 
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* »hop of the poet. We »ce that whenever he needed any action, or anythinp id the 

* nature of a nirraCive, be did not create out of his own imagination. Was he lack- 
' ing ID the inventive faculty of a novelist, were bis powers weakening from age, or 
'was it from the calculation that it would be better for him to let the action influence 
'the characters from without, instead of letting it develop freely and unrestrained out 
' of the characters, as it probably would have developed had he himself, unaided, also 
' invf nted it ? Probably it was from all these reasons combined. In the mean while, 

however, we cannot avoid the inference, which indeed is confirmed by his other 
-works, that, in very sooth, in the Case of this first of all poets the inventive faculty 
' of a novelist — whereof a smaller share falls to (he German nation than to the 
' Romance, a smaller share to men than to women — Stands revealed as conspicuously 
' inferior in proportion to the development in other directions of his imagi nation.' 

It is perhaps worth while to mention, and merely to meolion, two or three items on 
which Meissner (p. 13) lays stress. The first (see Cohn, p. xxv) is the Appointment 
by Christian, Duke of Saxony, of certain ■ fiddlers and instrumentalists,' ' as his true 
' and zealous servants to attend on him al banquets,' ' and entertain him with music 
< and with their art in le^ng,' &c. By ■ decree of ijth of October, 15S6, provision 
was made for their convejiance to Berlin. Among the names of thtse jampeis and 
dancers appear Thomas Pope and George Bryan, both of whom are supposed to have 
been the same who were subsequently attached to Shakespeare's company of actors 
at (he Blackfriars. The second is an Album (see Cobn, p. xxnv) of one Johannes 
Cellarius of Nflmbcrg (which town Meiasner ilaliciaes), wherein appear the auto- 
graphs of the English players. Thomas SackeviUe, bearing date t February, 1604, 
and Johan Breidstrasz, with the date 24 March, 1606, This ' Breidstrasi ' is sup' 
posed to be the translation of ' Breadstreet,' which, perhaps, it may be, although it is 
conceivable that it would have been quite as easy, and certainly more correct, for tbe 
owner to translate it ' Brodstrass.' In this same Album there is also the autc^aph of 
John Doland (as it is there spelled) subscribed to the musical notation of a ' fuga.' 
The first item, says Meissner (p. 14), ' points to the intimate connection between tbe 

■ Shakespearian stage and Germany, and the second, to an early intimate connection 
' between London artists and Niimberg, Ayrer's native town. Dowland could very 

■ easily have brought away with him Tki fair Sidia, and handed it over to Shake- 
■speare.' Lastly, Meissner ciles an extract (Cohn, p. Ixxxvii) from a MS chronicle 
of the city of Nurenbei^ to the effect thai, ' 1613. On Sunday, the aylh of June, 
' .... the Elector of Brandenburg's servants and the English Comedians acted the 
'beautiful comedies and tragedies of Philole and Mariane, Item, of Celide and 

■ Sedea,' &c. ' With great probability,' adds Meissner, ' we may assume this Stdta, 

* acted at that time and precisely in Nltmbeig, to be our Fair Sidea.' In Meissner's 
truly admirable book, Die Englischtn Comoidiantin lur tiil Shaitsfcarts i'« Oeiltr 
reick, 1884, reference ia made to this same extract, and in regard to Stdea Meissner 
lays (p. 36) that it is, ■ perhaps, Jacob Ayrer's Fair Sidea which ' [and here he reveals 
how twelve yean have imbedded the idea in his mind} 'Shakespeare used for his 

In all the foregoing speculations of Meissner (and it is not Meissner alone who 
yields to this influence, but all who deal with Shakespeare oulside of his plays seeiD 
to be similarly affected) we see how tbe insanabilt caiolthes of taking asaiimptiiMlt 
for realities, of fancy for fact, leads to the building of stately domes on shifting sand. 
It is perhaps noteworthy that the foregoing appointment to his household by the 
Elector of Saxony of Geo^e Bryan and Thomas Pope could have lasted only a few 
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weeks. Tbe date of (he appointmeDt is aAer the z5(h of October, 15S6, and ;el 
Fleav {^Hist. of tht Stage, p. 83) ta.ys thai Bryui and Pope were, with the rest of 
Leicester's men, pIsTing \a London in January, 15S7. In the lax orthography of 
those days not much importaace can attach to tbe Epelling of proper nuDes, but it 
may be remarked that in the pbotolilhograpb given by Cohn of these actors' auto- 
graphi, the names are written in German chiracten and signed ' Thomas Poppe ' and 
' George Bryand ' (or ' Bryane,' it is impossible to decide which). ' Thomas King ' is 
the oidy sign^ure in English characters. 

In an Introduction to Coraeille's tn^edj of Heraktius, Voltaire gives extracts and 
translations from Calderon's dranul of En ista vida tode a vtrdad y lode is mcntira, 
and, after a discussion of the question whether ComeiUe was indebted to Calderon or 
Calderon to Comeiile, comes to the conclusion that what is common to bolfa must be 
conceded to Calderon. This discussion attracted the attention of Herman Grimm, 
who upon further investigation discovered (Funfiihn Essays, 1S75, p. 106) thai tbe 
scenes which Dryden and Davenaot contributed to their Vtrsian of TAt TimftsI are 
to be found word for word in Calderon's Comedy. After a brief recapitulation of 
Calderon's drama, Grimm inives at the following conclusions (p. 216) : ' Calderon'! 

■ play Dot only furnished Dryden with his additional scenes to 7^ Tempest, but, 

■ apart from these scenes, stands in close kinship to the original iUelf of Shakespeare ; 
' but not, however, in such a way tbal tbe Spanish poet can be said to have made use 
' of TAe Tempest. Tbe resemblance lies not in the conduct of the plot or the sequence 
' of scenes, but only in the coincidence of similar legendary fundamental ideas ; in 

■ Calderon we find a magician and his daughter, although only subordinate charac- 

' ters. Of couise Calderon was much later tlian Shakespeare.— But now, on the 

' otber hand, we find in Shakespeare Calderon's Astolf and the two young princes, but 

■ in another play. These three characleis corresf^ond to tbe old man and the two youths 
' in CymieHne. Did Calderon weld toj^ettier bis play out of Shakespeare's Tempest 
' and CymMine f Was Sbakespeare known in Spain at that day ? Strangely enough, 
'this very episode in Shakespeare, where Imogen encounters (he dwellers in the 
' cave, is but loosely inserted in the play, and is not to be found in the novel out 
' of which all (he rest of tbe play was elaborated. Shakespeare himself, therefore, 
' must have derived this addition from elsewhere. But how incomparably beautiful 
' is the way in which Shakespeare has represented the innocence of the youths who 
' lake Imogen for a boy ! Only incidentally is their ignorance intimated, and the del- 

* icatest idyll evolved from it. This is ottr way < f rejtresenting such things poetically. 

■ Calderon, the Spaniard, goes straight to the heart of the matter and relentlessly 

■ describes it, wherein Dryden follows him. — [From a comparison of the dramatic 
' treatment in these two plays, by Shakespeare and by Calderon,] it seems to roe 

■ likely [p. 21S] tbst Calderon knew nothing of Sbakespeare, and that both drew 
' from the same source. It is. (hen, to the last degree remarkable that it was Dryden's 
' band wbicb re-endowed, or rather completed to the full, Shakespeare's play with 
' that which Shakespeare himself had omitted or had introduced into CymbeltMe. — 
'But whence did Shakespeare and Calderon draw (heir material? Tbey could 

• hardly have had before them any old play. .... Both works must be traced back 
' to some common novelistic foundation. — Let us seek further in this direction. Tbe 
' idea of celebrating the angelic innocence of yooth is as old as Poesy itself. The 
' irvsensibilily of Adonis is its most beautiful expression in antiquity ; tbe inexperience 
'uf Daphne in the idyll of Longus is an example of an even trvore refined pilfering 
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' of llie theme. But of touching beaaCy, and a blossoin of the purest meaning, is an 

• Indiui poem which tells how a king's daughter, Sanats, went forth to allure the 

• youth Rischiasringa into her father's realm, id order to bring hy his presence the 

* long-desired rain, for lack of which the fields were burning up. The youth is living 

* with his aged father in a grove ; both are penitents. Sanata waits for tbe absence of 

* the old nan that she may approach Rischiasringa, who bod never seen a woman 
' and who supposes the lovely girl to be a young scholastic. Tbeia; Rtst meeting, the 
'vanishing of Sanata, the longing of Rischiasringa, the story he '-ells his father, 
' Sanata's repeated vi«ts, and how she lured Mm away, form (he loveliest, fairest 
' scenes, and belong to the best poetry 1 know. How cold and insufferable is Dry' 

• den's work alongside of them ! but Shskespeara'B Imogen stands the comparison. — 

■ No trace is to be found of an earlier acquaintance with this poem in Europe ; per- 
*hq>6 it was known to the sloiy-lelleis in India from whom Jobanoes Damascenus 
'received the episodes of iiia Baarlam and Jesapkat. In the fourth century this was 

■ composed in Syriac, thence transited into Greek, sod its cootents— that is, all the 
'little stories of which it is made up — were known in Europe long before Sbake- 

■ (P. 221.) The composer of Baarlam owes his material not only (0 Indian, but also 
' to Ethiopian stories. We may hence infer Ibat the Folk-story which forms the basis 
' of the Calderonian play was widely known in the Orient Separate featnrea from 

• it we again (ind in other places. Perbaps it passed, in amplified shape, through the 

* Moois to Spain, and so reached Calderon's eats. The magic of the old man, the 
'sudden building of the palace, which as suddenly vanishes, remind us of similar 

■ deeds done by Genii in Arabian tales, as also of the sublerranean life which always 

• recurs there. But I am dealing only in conjectures. And as to how the story passed 
' oat of Spain into England and to Shakespeare, I can only suggest that the written 
' statement of all things is more easily established ; but only in our times, when one 

* is sure that nearly everything gels into print, can there be a foundation of inquiry ; 

■ but for (hose epochs when assuredly there was (he vety smallest amount of priatiog, 
' and when oral tradition was the chief way in which stories were diffused, may it be 

* permitted to appeal to this mode of communication by word of mouth, especially 
' wbeo no direct prools can be adduced. We need not wonder then if the Folk- 

' story, which I have suggested, should have (ravelled to Ei^land also Thus 

'we see a poetical idea, purely human, appear in an East Indian poem, we meet i( 

• in Grecian mythology, a Cbiistiao makes use of it in a poem designed to glorify his 

* Faith ; it comes to Italy, to (jennany, and then takes on a national signiticance ; it 
spreads, enlarged by pirating from other popular legendary elements, (0 Spain and 

■ to England ; Shakespeare makes use of it in two plays, which have no connection 
' the one wi(h (he other; one piece from the pen of Shakespeare Dryden changes, 

■ and another from Calderoa be makes use of to the same end, while &om the same 

< drama Cbmeille takes the idea of a tragedy. — Every country impresses on an ele- 
' mental subject its own peculiarities. In the primeval Indian story the chief emphasis 
' is laid on the disobedience of the youth, who is torn from his coiuecrated solitude 
' by the loveliness of a female fonn ; in the Grecian myth it is laid on the seductive 
' wiles of Aphrodite, which are wasted on the pure youthful soul of Adonis ; in the 
' Oriental legend, the chiefest stress is laid on the contrast between (he gloomy sub- 

< (erranean life and the sudden revelation of the true existence ; the Spanish poet 

• adorns i( wi(h wonderful, heroic, family complications, which he surrounds wi(b the 
•brilliancy of romance and esclusively glorifies the idea of pure legidmacy; the 
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• FreachDun mU >11 tbis aside and give* us > picture of possioiis sbaipeDed, among 
' both men and women, by politics ; bot in England, oul of tbc original story there is 
' framed a ironderful, mysterious tale of tbe sea.' 

belt, 187S, p. 141) J. Caro ai^es zealously 
IT of a ballad wbicb celebrated tbe adventures 
of Henry IV. od »□ expeditkni, \d 1390, against the Lithuanians, as tbe remote source 
or Tie Tempest. He roaintains that (he romantic history of the Russian princes wilb 
whom Henry came then in contact must have been familiar themes in tbe mouths of 
minstrels at feast and at camp-fire, and the similarity between these histories, with 
their details of groundless jealousy, of exiled Princes, of royal marriBges, of rescued 
heirs, and the plots of The Winter's Tale and of 7 fie Tempest, indicates tbe earliest 
germ of both of these Comedies. He maintains (p. 181) that the connection between 
Russia and England was, in Shakespeare's lime, of the closest, and that when in tbe 
second half of the siiteenth century allusions were made to voyages of discovery, 
the thoughts of Englishmen turned not to tbe West, but to the East, espedaUy to 
Russia. ' It is not going too far,' he says, ' lo assume that in Shakespeare'* time, in 
' England, tbe interest in Russia and in (he Rus.'^ians was as deep and universal as it 
' was in tbe eighteenth century in America and in the Americans. In very deed we 
' must assume that Shakcsjieaie stood aloof from the interests of his time and of bis 
' suiToundings if we believe that he was not stirred by events which moved the crown, 
'the court, and the commercial world, and wbicb the advent of Russian merchants 
' to London brought directly before bis eyes.' — Caro's article is extremely interesting 
and fall of romantic details, trhich, however, seem to me to bear only the general 
parallelisms, with the stoiy of 7^e Tenipesl.ia be expected in the history of such fluc- 
tuating momtrcbies as those with which Caro's name is identified as tbe bistorian. 

In the note on ' Setebos,' I, ii, 437, a quotation is given wbicb shows that Shake- 
q>eare might have obtained the name of tbis god from Eden's History of Travaylt, 
'S77> P- 252. Arber's Reprint. 

MALOliS-is of opinion (Var. '21, p. 13I that for some traits of Caliban Shake- 
speare was indebted to a description in Holland's Pliny, bk vii, chap, ii, of the Cho- 
romandx, ' a savage and wild people : distinct voice and speech tbey have none, but 

■ in stead thereof they keep an horrible gnashing and hideous noise ; rough tbey are 

■ and hairy all over their bodies ; eyes they have red like the houlets,' &c. 

For the espuision of Frospero from Milan by his brother and for the plots with 
Alonzo, MaLone ( Var. '21, p. 6) suggested Greene's Alphonsus as a possible source 
of these incidents in The Tempest; and for the marriage of Claribel in Tunis he sug- 
gested the Sixth Tragical Tale of Turberville, which, as far as 1 can see, has nothing 
in common with The TemftsS but tbe name ' Tunis.' These su^eslions have deserv- 
edly received but little notice from subsequent critics. 

For tbe fonner incident and for the magical banquet, H. C. (l^attt astd Qu. HI, 
vi, 2r)z) su^^sts a parallel in the SSmayana. 

Id .A': and Qu. (VII, iv, 404) R. W. Booni.E surmises that the expressions used 
by Ferdinand when be sees Miranda, I, ii, 4S9, were suggested by a scene in 7^ 
Rare Triumphs of Love and Furiunt, Dodsley, vi. 

Many years ago Halli\vell discovered, in a volume of tracts, some doggerel 
verses, wbicb he reprinted in 1S65, and which were agaia reprinted ten yean later 
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b; Qoaritcli. Tbe sole claim on the atlentiau of Shakespeare itudeota irhich bal 

been urged for theie veraes ii (hat they describe the shipwreck of Sir George Someis 

and mentioD the ' Bennootbawes.' Tbe tract bean subalaotially tbe following title : 

* Nnnia fromVa^om. 73 ^ Zor/ ^/of if Triumphant. With the happy Arriual of 

that famous and worthy latight S' Thomas Gales: .... With the mantr of their dii- 

trtsse in the Hand of Demls {othenaist (ailed Bennootbawcsj vihirt they rtmainid 

43. VKeies. . . . . By R. Rich, Gent., one of tht I'oyage. London, 1610.' Three ot 

tour ''""'ft will prove, I think, quite suffideoL I omit tbe lirst two, which merely 

deacribe the setting out of the fleet; the third then tells as bow — 

' The seas did tage. the wiades did blowe, 

distressed were tbey then ; 

Tbeir ship did leake, her tackliogs breake, 

in dauuger were her men. 
But heaven was pylotte in this storme, 

and to an Hand nere, 
Bermoothatoes call'd. conducted then, 
which did abate tbeir feare. 

' Bat jet these worthies forced were, 

opprest with wealber agoitie. 
To Tunne their ship betweene two rockec, 

where she doth still remaioe. 
And then on ahoare the Hand came, 

inhabited by hogges. 
Some foule and tortoyses there were 

they ooely had one dc^ge. 

* To bin theae awyne, to yeild them foods 
that little had to eate, 
Their store was spent, and all things icanti 

alas ! they wanted meate. 
A thousand h<^e3 tbat d<%ge did kill, 

their hanger to sustaine. 

And with such foode did in tbat ile 

two and forty weekes remaine,' 8:c. 

It may be permitted to sunnise tbat bad Malooe known of this tract, be would 

have detected in tbe prowess of this remarkable Aog tbe hint which supplied Shake- 

tpent with the dogs, which he afterwards set upon Slephano, Trinculo, and Caliban. 

It may be, peibaps, as well to recall here a note of Henley, on I, ii, 2ZI. Lack 
of space in the Commentary debarred me from giving in foil the passage from 
Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, which Henley suggested was an imitation of Ariel's 
offer of serrice to Prospero. Ariel says : ' I come 

To answer thy beat pleasure ; be't to fly. 

To swim, to dive into the fire ; to ride 

On the curl'd clouds ; to thy strong bidding, task 

Ariel, and all bis quality.' 
The alleged imitation is in the Satyr's ofTer to Clorin, the Faithfiil Shepherdess, V, r, 
ad fin.- 
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' tell me, sweetest, 

WbU Dew service now ii meeteat 

For the Satyr ? Shall I stray 

In the middle air, and stay 

The sailing rack, or nimbly take 

Hold by ibe moon, and gently nuke 

Suit to the pale queen of night 

For a beam to g;ive thee light? 

Shall I .dive into the sea. 

And bring thee coral, makii^ way 

Tbrough the rising waves thai fall 

In snowy fleeces ? Deoresl, shall 

I catch thee wanton fawns, or flies 

WboK woven wings the summer dye* 

Of many coloia ? Gel thee fruit. 

Or Weal from heaven old Orpheus' lole ? 

All these I'll venture (or, and more 
To do her service all these woods adore.' 
On thi« passage, Wegbk quotes Henley's note from 7'Ai Tempest, ai giren at 
I, ii, 221, and DycE repeats Weber, but expresses no opinion of his own. I cannot 
ihink that Dyce believed that any imitation by Fletcher is to be here detected. The 
only verbal identity is in tbe offer, by iMth Ariel and the Satyr, to dive; but Ariel 
ofietB to ' dive into the fire,' and the Salyr ' into the sea.' Had the imitation been 
unquestionable, it would have played sad havoc with Malone's dale of 1611 for Tie 
Tempest. There is but little doubt thai The Faithful Skephtrdess • was brought out,' 
as G1FFOR.D says, • in 1610, perhaps before,' Dyce adds that ' Sir William Skip- 
' with, one of the three friends to whom the author dedicates it, died 00 the 3rd of 
' May, 1610.' If an imitation by Fletcher had been more pronounced, or bad it been 
seriously beliered to have even existed at all, this question of dates would have 
assumed importance, and have been discussed under the Date of CemfesiiiiM. But 
at it is, a belief in the alleged imitation has never been seriously entertained. 

In conclusion, it may be as well to add a few facts mentioned by Hunter [JTUat. 
i, 168) which, althoQgh Ihey by no means indicate any Source from which Shake- 
speare drew his plot, are more germane, perhaps, to a discus^on of this subject than 
to any other : ' There was a real Alonio, King of Naples, having a son named Fer- 

■ dinand, who in 149S succeeded him in his kingdom. When he was dispossessed 
' by Charies the Eighth of France, he retired to the island of Ischia. Ferdinand did 

■ not, as in the play, marry a princess of the bouse of Milan, but the two hoDMS were 
mt that lime nniled by the marriage of Alonio himself with Hippolila Sforza, a 

■ daughter of Francis, Duke of Milan. Then turning lo the history of Milan, ne 
' have a banished Duke in Maximilian, who was dispossessed in 1514 by Francis the 

■ First of France. We have also an usurping Duke of Milan, corresponding to Aoto- 

■ nio, in a brother of Maximilian. To the banished Duke of Milan the original 
author of this romance seems to have transferred qualities which belonged to Alonzo, 

' King of Naples, of whom il is said thai he " renounced his estate unto his son (Fcr. 
"dinand), took his treasure with him, and sailed into Sicily; where, for Ihe term 
"of his short life, that dured scarce one year, be disposed himself to study, solilari- 
"ness, and religion."— Thomas's //isl. of/lafye, 1549. [See also Hallowell, an/e, 
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•p. 343, and post "On Cortume," p. 354.] Bat the Duke of Milan, called Francis 
' ma/ seem to have bad a taste Cor the studies in which Prospero was so great ar 
' adept, for I have a treatise oa Witchcraft, prioled at Milan in 1490. in which tbs 
' realitr of all that goes under the nsnie of magic is afBnned, and the boolc is dedi- 
' cated to the duke by its author, Jerome Visconti. The name of Prospero does not 
'occur in either family.' 



DURATION OF ACTION 

SUAKSSFEARE bss adhered in this play strictly to the Unity of Time. The dura- 
tion of the action is just about the time required for the perfonnance on the stage. 
The indications of the time are marked with emphasis and precision. But we have 
to accept Shakespeuv's use of the nautical teim 'glass,' and in this instance he has 
been detected in a technical error. He supposed the sailor's ' glass ' to be an knot 
^ass instead of a half-hour glass. See notes on I, ii, 2S0, and V, i, 266. Making 
this allowance, the action of the play lasts from three to four hours. 

Daniel {New Sh. Soc. Trans. Pt II. p. 117) gives the following 'Time-analy- 
' sis ' : ■ In the first scene 00 the Island, which follows immediately on the shipwreck, 
' Prospero asks Ariel (I, li, aSo), " What is the time o' th' day ? Arie!, Past the mid- 
' " season. Prospero. Al least two glasses : the time 'twixt six and now Must by ns 
'"both be spent most preciously." The opening scene, the shipwreck, may, theie- 
' fore, be supposed to commence shortly before 2 p. m., and il is now just past that 
' hour. — A little later [line 390] Caliban, on being called out by Prospero, gnunbles ; 
■ " I must eat my dinner," Caliban, for those times, was a late diner. — At the com- 
' mencement of the last scene of the play [V, i, 5] Prospero again asks Ariel ; " how's 
' " the day ?" and Ariel replies — " On the sixt bower, at which time, my Lord, Vou 

• " said our worke should cease," The time, therefore, for the whole action would be. 

* according to Prospero and Ariel, tittle more than four hours. The testimony of 
■ Alonso and the Boatswain is, however, somewhat al variance with this estimate of 
< time. In this same last scene Alonso speaks of himself and his followers as they — 

" who three hours since Were wrack'd upon this shore." And he subsequently says 
' that his son's " eld'sl acquaiutaoce " with Miranda " cannot be lAree hours." — The 
' Boatswain, also, who shortly after enters, says, — " our ship — Which but three glasses 

' " since, we gave out split — Is tight and yare," &c Il cannot, however, be over- 

' looked in an enquiry into (he time of this play, that though that time is strictly lim- 
' ited to a few hours of one aflemoon, it nevertheless contains touches of a much more 
' eitended period; for iostance, Ferdinand, addressing Miranda, III, i, 42, says — " 'tis 
'"fresh morning with me When yon are by at night." And yet they have never been 
' in each other's company at morning or at night.' Daniel concludes with noticing 
that as a measure of time for The Tempest a ' glass ' must be a. one-hour glass. 



MUSIC 
Of mspring themes in the plays of Shakespeare, musicians have found the 
la^jest nmnber in The Midswnmer Nighfs Dream, and next in The Tempest; in 
the former, fifteen passages have been set to music ; and in the latter, thirteen. This 
statement I quote from Furnivall's Introduction to the New Sh. Society's Litt of 
All lie Songs and Passages in Shakspere which have been sella Mmic, 1884. The 
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Ihirtf^n poMages alluded lo are properly rettricled lo Shakeflpcare'e pUy; the lid 
would be eolaigpd if Drydeo'a Versiaa were included. 1 bave va additional theme* 
from llint Verdon, published \yj Caulfield. The passages set (o music, io the New Sh. 
Society's Liil, are as follows: 'Now I flam'd amazement,' I, ii, 231-239; 'Come 
unto these yellow sands,' I, ii, 441-450; ' Full fadom live thy Father lies,' 1, ii, 460- 
468: 'While you here do moating lie,' II, i, 333-338; 'I shall no more 10 sea, to 
sea,' ftc., II, ii, 46-57; ■ No more dams I'll make for lish,' II, ii, 190-196; 'Flout 
'em and cout 'em,' &c. III, ii, 129, 130; ' Before you can say come and goe,' IV, i, 
50-54; ' Hqdout, riches, marriage, bles^iog,' IV, i, llS-129; ' You sun-bum'd Sickle- 
men of August weary,' IV, i, 151-155 ; ' The clowd-capt Towers,' S:c, IV, i, 174- 
178; 'Now do's my Protect gather lo a head,' V, i, 3-lJ; and lastly 'Where the 
Bee sucks,' V, i, 101-107. 

Of the foregoing, the music of only two has for ut any special interest, *ii. ' Full 
fadom five ' Lud ■ Where the bee Sucks.' The interest, however, in these iwo is Dot 
merely special, but extraordinary. There is reason to suppose that the tunes have 
suTYiTed to which they were sung oo the stage in Shaltespeare'i hearing. 

In Wilson's Chetrfull Ayra or Ballads, Oxford, 1660, these two songs are given 
with the name of the composer, R. Johnson, who was, according lo Grove's Dii- 
Honary of Music, 'a lutenisC and composer, and was in January, 1573-4, a retamer in 
' the household of Sir Thomas Kytson. In April, 1575, being sdll in Sir Thomas'* 
' service, he assisted al the grand entcftaimnent given by the Earl of Leicester to 
' Queen Eliz&beih at Kenilworth. He Subsequently came (0 London .... and became 
' a composer for the theatres. In 1610 he composed the music for Middletoo's Wiich. 
' .... In 161I be was in the service of Prince Henry at an annual salary of j^40. In 
' 1612 he composed the music for Shakespeare's Tempat,' With his subsequeol ciMn- 
positions or his career we art not here coiicenied. His claims as the composer of these 
two songs are discussed by Roffb {H^uidbook 0/ Shakupiarf Music, 1878, yp. 86, 
87), and fully substantiated. 

In (he belief that the original music in Wilson's CheerfuU Ayrn is of greater 
bterest, with all its ciron and its temaikable bannooy, than any modem corrected 
version, I have had the pages reproduced by ' Levytyping,' The siie of the original, 
an oblong quarto, with six stafls on a page, is about two inches longer and threa 
inches broader than the present reproduction. 
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COSTUME 

The Co6liimci foe the King of Naplet tad bit followets are generally supposed Ic 
be, I believe, Ibose of SLakespeare's own daj'. ■ If the mlroduction of Ibe Duke of 
■Mflan,' says E. W, Godwin {The Archiiect, lo April, 1875), 'maliea the hittoriea] 
' student uneasy, then there is do reason why tlie costume should not be put back 
' seventy yean or so. In the Ia.lter case we should have dresses,' simiiai to those in 
The linn GmtUmtn ef VeroHa, for which we ehouid go to the paintings of Tintoretto 
and of Titian. 

Malone ( Var. '21, vol. xv, p. 13) says that the dress worn by CaubaN, ' which 
' doubtlest was onginally prescribed by the poet himself and hai been continued, I 

• believe, since his time, ii a large bear skio, or the skin of some other animal ; and 
' he is usually represented with long shaggy hair.' 

'The extent of Caliban's icbthyological character.' says HalUWBLL (p. 334), 
' will be determined from allusions in the play to be comparatively slight, perhaps 
'lestricled to the lioDy appearance of his anns. A misshapen man, with this pecu- 
' liarily, would indicate a monster as unnatural aS Could with propriety be introduced 
< as a dramatic character taking an active share in the action of the play. Caliban is 
' certainly neither a Dagon nor a monkey, tbe two extremes which have been assigned 

■ to him by Che critics.' 

See tbe ootes on > Caliban,' I, ii, 364. 

The Shakespeare Society in 1848 published, with notes by J. R, Planch*, 
some facsimiles of drawings made by Inigo Jones of tbe costumes wfaicb were used 
in Ben Jonson's Masques (unong them are two of Shakespeare's characters; one 
il Jack Cade and the other Romeo, as a Pilgrim). Certain chflracleil in the 
Masque of The Fortunate hies and their Union ate here depicted, and one of thero 
is labelled ' Aery Spirit. '^ — Collier suggests that ' very possibly,' Ariel appeared as 
in this sketcb, which is thus described by PLANCHfc (p. j3) : 'The Masque com- 
' meaces thus ; " His Majesty being set, Enter, running, Johpbiel, an Airy Spirit, and 
" (according to the Magi) tbe intelligence of Jupiter's sphere, attired in light silks of 
" varioos colours, with wings of the same, a bright yellow hair, a chaplet of tlowets, 
"bluenlk stockings, and pumps and gloves, with a silver fan in his hand." The 
' fignre designed by Itiigo Jones, if intended for this principal spirit, presents us widi 
' some variations from this description. He is attired in a tunic, most probably of 
" light alk," as the form of the body is pretty clearly defined through il ; and over 
' the right shoulder he wears a scarf of similar material, and probably of a different 
' colour. Hi* wig — for by " a hair" a whole bead of false hair was signified — no 
'doubt was of the "bright yellow" specified; but it is here unadorned by tbe chaplet 
' of flowers. His stockings may have been blue ; but he seems to have been depicted 

■ In buskins, iiutead of pumps 1 and gloves are not discernible on his hands, in neither 

* of which do wc behold a fan.' 

In Henslowe's Diary [^Shakespeare Society's Reprini, p, 277), among the ' proper- 
ties ' of the Lord Admiral's men is ' a robe for to goo invisibell.' — See I, ii, 440. 

Halliwell (p. 333) : The period of tbe action of this play, although tbe story if 
of course entirely fanciful, may be referred, for the sake of thoae who inay require to 
be informed of the appropriate Costume of the characters, to the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. There was at this period a real Alpbonso or Alonzo, King of 
Naples, who bod a son called Ferdinand. [See Hunter, Illtist. 1, l63, quoted aiUe,'\ 
The latter, although illegitimate, was named by the Pope as successor to bis father's 
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crown {ThomM's Hist, of Ilalyi, 1561, f. 133) ; and, ifter he had succeeded to the 
throne, was enabled (0 wilhsland Che attack of an iovader by the assistaoce afforded 
him by the Pope and Che reigning duke of Milan. Previously to this, an atteoipt bad 
been nutde tiy Charles the Eighth of France, at the inatigatioQ of a former duke of 
Milan, " to expulse Kyog Alfonso out of Naples, because he bad before taken him fot 
" his enemy, for sekying to mainCeigne the astate of Giovanni, the aonne of Galeazo, 
" agaynst bym." The writer of the romance on which The Teitipat was founded 
mosi likely followed a not unusual custom in adopting the ouues of some of bis 

choracceis from real history Other small coincidences may probably be traced 

by further research ; but what is stated above, gleaned merely trom Che early com* 
pilation by Thomas, is sufiicient lo indicate the date to which the action it to be 
referred, when a fact of the kind is desired for determining the naiure of the acces- 
•dries required for the purposes of art or representation. The costume of Prospero, 
when he appears in his necromantic dress, should assimilate to that of the ancient magi- 
cians, one of whom is described in a very curious early MS in the possession of lx)rd 
Londesboroogh, as ' being aperelled in a blacke cote, and cape cloke, with a payer of 

■ blacke silke oecher stockes, gartered with blacke garters crose above Che knee, hav- 

■ ing a velvet cap and a blacke fetber.' The same authority says Chat there was to be 
a magical parchment aftixed to the sleeve during the process of an enchantment ; and 
Reginald Scot, io his DiicoverU of Wiichcraft, 1584, gives the form of one of these 
necromantic symbols, which he says was to be actached to the magician's breast when 
he deured to invoke a spiriC As iC may, however, be doubted wbeCher Shake- 
speare intended Prospero should be regarded, even in bis costume, as a type of the 
popular idea of a necromancer, it would probably be nearly sufficient to adopt a plain 
black gown distinguished by the magical cross, and leave the rest (0 (he Caste of Che 
artist, limited by a regard to the period of the action. (P. 503.) In addition Co wbaC 
has been previously said, it may be observed that the characCer of Magus in the play 
of the Alarriagt! of the Arts, is represented as being attired ' in a blacke sute with a 
' triple crowne on his head, beset wilh crosses and other magical characters ; in blacke 
' shooes, with a white wand io bis hand.' 

DOITCB [i, 30) : The cbaracCer of Trinculo, who in the Dramatis Penma a called 
a ■ jester,' is not very well discriminated in the course of the play itself. As he is 
only associated with Caliban and the drunken butler, there was no opportunity of 
exhibiting him in (he legitimate character of a professed fool ; but aC (he conclusion of 
the play, iC appears that be was in the service of the king of Naples, as well as Ste- 
phano. On this account he must be regarded as an allowed domestic bulfoon, and 
should be habited on the stage in the usual manner. [Calibui calls him a 'pied 
ninny,' which of itself indicates his dress.] 



CRITICISMS ON THE PLAY 

Dr Johnson (1773) : It is observed of The Ttmftst, that its plan is regular; this 
the author of The Peviial [i. e. Heath] thinks, what I think too, an accidental effect 
of (he story, not intended nor regarded by our author. But whatever might be Shake- 
speare's intencion in forming or adopCing the plot, be has made it instrumental to the 
production of many characters, diversified with boundless invention, and preserved 
widi profound skill io nature, eite irive knowledge of opinions, and accurate obser. 
vation of life. In a single drama are here exhitrited princes, courtiecs, and sailois 
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all ipeiking in their real chiracters. There it the ageiic}' of airy spirils, and of ao 
earthly goblin. The operatiooi of magic, (he tumulU of a itonn, the adventurei of 
a desert island, the native effatkni of untaught afleclion, the punishment of guilt, 
and the final bapfuneu of the pair for whom our passiooi and reason are equally 
interested. 

William Hazlitt {Ckaraeten of Shakesftat>s Plays, 1817, p. 116): Tht Ttm- 
Pisi M one of the moat original and perfect of Shakeepear's productions, and he has 
shown in il all the variety of hit powers. 1( is full of grace and grandeur. Th« 
hnman and imagioaiy characters, tbe dramatic and the grotesque, are blended 
tc^ther vrilh the greatest art, and without any q>peBrance of it. Though he hat 
here given ' lo airy nothing a local hatritation and a name," yet that part which is only 
the fantastic creation of hit mind bat the tame palpable teilurc and coheres ' sem- 
blably' with the rett. As the preternatural part has the air of ri'ality, and almost 
haunts the imagination with a sense of truth, the real characters and events partake 
of the wildness of a dream. Tbe stalely magician Prospero, driven from his duke- 
ilom, but around whom (so potent is his an) airy tpirils throng numberless lo do bis 
bidding; bis daughter Miranda ('worthy of tbat name ') to whom all tbe power of 
his art points, and who seems the goddess of the isle ; the princely Ferdinand, cast by 
fate upon the baven of his happiness in this idol of his love ; the delicate Ariel ; the 
lavage Caliban, balf brute, half demon ; the druoken ship's crew — are all Connected 
parts of the sloty, and can hardly be spared from the place they lill. Even the local 
scenery is of a piece and cboracler with the subject. Prospcro's enchanted island 
teeinl to have risen up out of the tea ; the airy music, the tempest -tossed vessel, Che 
turbulent waves, all have tbe effect of the landscape background of Some fine picture. 
Shakespear's pencil is (lo use an allusion of his own) ■ like the dyer's band, subdued 
to what it works in,' Everytbing in him, though it partakes of ' the liberty of wit,' 
is also subjected to ' tlie law ' of the imderslanding. For instance, even tbe drunken 
tailors, who are made reeling ripe, share, in the disorder of their minds and bodies, 
in the tumult of the elements, and seem on shore to be as much at the mercy of 
chance as they were before at the mercy of tbe wind and waves. These fellows with 
their sea-wit are the least to our laste of any part of the play; but they are at like 
drunken tailors at tbey can be, and are an indirect foil lo Caliban, whose figure 
acquires a classical dignity in tbe comparison, 

Campbell (1833) ; Tbis drama is comparatively a grave counterpart to A Mid- 
summer Nigit's Driam. I say comparatively, for its gayely is only less abandoned 
and frolicEome. To be condemned to give the preference 10 either would give me a 
distress similar to that of being obliged to choose between tbe loss of two very dear 
friends. — Tht Temptsl, however, has a tort of sacredness as the last work of tbe 
mighty workman. Shakespeare, as if conscious that it would be his last, and at if 
inspired to typify himself, has made its hero a natural, a dignified, and benevolent 
magician, who could conjure up spirits from tbe vasty deep, and command super- 
natural agency by the most seemingly natural and simple means. — And this final 
play of our poet has magic indeed ; for what can be simpler in language than tbe 
courtship of Ferdinand and Miranda, and yel what can be more magical than the 
tympatby with which It subdues us? Here Shakespeare himself is Prospero, or 
rather the superior genius who commands both Prospero and Ariel. But the lime 
was approaching when the potent sorcerer was to break bis staff, and to bury it 
fathoms in the ocean — ' deeper than did ever plummet sound.' That staff has never 
been, and never will be, recovered. [Attention bat been called (I cannot itow 
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remc mber where) to the trivial, very venial overaght of drowning the staff instead 
of the book.— Ed.] 

W. W. Llovd (Critical £itay. Stager's Stcond EdUian, 1856, p. 94) : While 
(hen Che drama before 111 is apparently so remote ta locality and detail from Vii^nia, 
it is most curious to observe how many of the topics brought up by colonies and colo- 
niiMion are indicated and characterised in the play. — The wonders of new lands, 
new races; the exaggerations of travellers, uid Ibeir tmths more stnuige Ihui eiag- 
geratioa; new natural phenomena, and supeistitious Suggestions of them; (he peril* 
of the sea and shipwrecks, the effect of such fatalities in awakening remone for ill- 
deeds, not unremembered because easily committed; tfae quarrels and mutinies of 
colonists for grudges new and old, the contests for authority of the teadeis, and (ha 
greedy misdirection of industry while even subsistence is precarious; the theories of 
government for plantatiops, the imaginary and actual characlengtics of man ia the State 
of nature, ihe complications with the indigence, the resort, penally or otherwise, to 
compelled labour, the reappearance on new soil of Che vices of the older world, the 
contrast of moral and intellectual quaiicies between the civilized and the savage, 
and the gradual apprehension of the wondrous strangers by the savage, with all Che 
requirements of activity, promptitude, and vigour demanded for the effideat and suc- 
cessful administration of a settlement, — alt these topics, problems, and conjunctures 
came up m the plantation of Virginia by James I. ; and familiarity with them and 
their collateral dependence would heighten (he sensitnliCy of the audience to every 
scene of a play which presented them in contrasted guise, but in a manner (hat only 
Che more distinctly brought them home to tbeir cardinal bearings in the philosophy 
of society — of man. [P. io3.} The incidental references to Claribet have the effect 
of adding another female character Co the play; besides Cheir use in furnishing an 
unforced moCive for the voyage of Alonso, they serve to place him in contrast wilh 
Proapeio in respect of paternal sensibility, while Che word Gonzalo Chrows in aC last, 
reconciles uneasy thoughts about his late, by indicating that the African marriage 
had, by good fortune, been of happier event than Alonso had any right to count on, 
or had concerned himself about anCicipaCing. — Gonzalo's Utopian theoiy of a happy 
island under theoretical government, presupposes an alteration in power and quality, 
not only of human nature but of nature at large; it prepares the edge and poinC of 
the next scene, where the inclemencies of the isle, Che debasing labour rendered 
necessary, Uld the vile tendencies of imbnited passion in the occupants, lend Co 
make the fantastic paradise a hell ; and the outcry of the debauched slave, ' Free- 
dom, hey day, freedom,' echoing the philosopher's aspiration for entire freedom from 
alt restraint, is only ominous of disaster and misery. 

Fa AN^ois- Victor Hugo ((Euvres Cemplitts de Shakespeare, 1865, vol. ii. lntr[>- 
duction, p. E7) : Only one man resisted this universal current [i. e. Ihe belief in 
witchcraft promulgated by James]. 

That man was Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare did not as did Reginald Scot. 

He did not reject ihe traditions of the Bible nor the legends; he engrafted them. 

Me did not question Ihe existence of the invisible world; he rehabilitated it. 

He did not deny man's supernatural power ; he consecraCed iC. 

James the Sixth s.iid: Accursed be spirits I Shakespeare says: Glory be 10 
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Ttiit sid« UkcD b; the poet wot Dot the premcdilation of s tacticiaii ; it was the 
result of B coDvictioD. Shakespeare had a profound belief io the mysterious. He 
was not of lliose who aflinn tbal the creation which begins with stones stops at man ; 
be accepted fully the popular philosophy vrhJcti malces ao indefinile scale of txings 
asceod from matter to idea, from evil to good, from Satan (o Jehovah, and midway 
in this scale places man, half body and half soul. CooTinced that there is an inter- 
mediate world between man and God, Shakespeare was led, by Ii^c itself, to a rec- 
(^ition of all the creatures wherewith the Pantheism of the Renaissance tilled the 
world. No] Legends did not lie. Nol Scripture did not lie. No! Mythology wal 
not a myth. No ! Plato did not lie. No \ The ancient Druidical d<%ma did not lie. 
There is room in the Infinite for all the creatures of all the Theogoniea. ' There are 
' more things in this world, Horalio, than are dreamed of in yoni philosophy.' Above 
OS, around us, and below us (here are circling thousands of beings who see us, and 
whom we do not. These beings animate creation everywhere ; gnomes and satyrs 
people the eailb; nymphs, naiads, and undines people the walera; lares and hob- 
goblios people houses; sylphs and salamanders people the air and the fire; fairies 
people (he ether; spirits people atoms 1 These beings form a superior bumaoity, 
seeing fhither than we and knowing more than we. And we, junior humanity, have 
not the right, forsooth, to address ourselves to this elder sister ! We have not the 
right, forsooth, (o evoke her, to consult ber, to conjure her \ We, sad lump of flesh 
that we are, must needs he forbidden in our perplexities to call upon these luminous 
auxiliaries 1 And not only is this appeal to be forbidden us, but it is to be accounted 
a crime I And, to punish these invocations to the purest of spiritual beings, fagots are 
to be prepared ! 

I( is against these conclusions of the legislator that the poet protests. 

The law condemns Faerie; Shakespeare celebrates it io The Midiummtr Nighfs 
Driam. The law condemns the magician to the stake ; Shakespeare glorilies bim in 
The Tempest. 

(P^e 90.) Tht Mtdstaiaiur Night's Dream depicts the action of the invisible 
world on man. TTu Tempest symbolizes the action of man on the invisible world. 

In the Conner, the work of the poet's youth, man obeys the spirits. Io (he latter, 
the work of the poet's ripe age, it is the spirits who obey man. 

Many commentators agree in (he belief (hat Tht Tempest is the last creation of 
Shakespeare. 1 will readily believe i(. There is in The Temped (he solemn tone 
of a testament. It might be said that, before bis death, the poet, in this epopee 
of the ideal, bad designed a codicil for the Future. In this enchanted isle, fall of 
'sounds and sweet airs that give delight,' we may expect to behold Utopia, the 
promised land of future generations, Paradise regained. Who in reality is Prospero, 
the king of (his isle ? Prospero is the shipwrcclted sailor who reaches port, (he eiile 
who regains his nadve land, he who from the depths of despair becomes all-powerful, 
the worker who by his science has tamed matter, Caliban, and by his genius the spirit, 
Ariel. Prospero is nun, the master of Nature and the despot of destiny; be is the 
man- Providence I 

Tlie Tempest is (he supreme denoument, dreamed by Shakespeare, for the bloody 
drama of Genesis, It is the expiation of the primordial crime. The region whither 
it transports us is the enchanted land where (be sentence of damnation is absolved by 
clemency, and where reconciliation is ensured by amnesty to the fratricide. And, at 
the close of (he piece, when (he poet, touched by emotion, (brows Antonio into the 
arms of Prospero, he has made Cain pardoned by Abel. 
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^MiLE MoNTfecUT (Rniue dti Deux Mendis, 1865, vol. Iviii, p. 732) ; Tkt Tem- 
fest is clc«ly the last of Shakespeare's dramas, and, under the form of an allegory, 
is the dramatic last will and testament of the great poet, his adieux to tbal faithful 
public whose applause, during the short space of five and twenty years, be had gained 
for five and twenty mastei}»ecea, and more than eleven others which, full of imagiaa- 
tion and cbann, would have made for any lesser mortal the mosl enviable of crowns ; 
in ■ word, this drama is a poetic synthesis, or, as Prospero would express it in the 
lauguage of a magician, it is a microcosm of (hat dramatic world which bis im^oa- 
tion had created, 

[Montigut give on ingenious and original reason for the position of The Tempest 
in the Folio ; Although the last of Shakespeare's plays, it is in that volume placed 
fint, because, like the emblematic frontispieces of aotique books, it prepares the 
reader for the substance of all that follows. No other play will do this, none other 
U such a synthesis of all. Just as three or four well-selected plants will represent (o 
the experienced eye of a botanist the Qora of a hemisphere, so the whole Shakespearian 
world is brought before the imagination by the characters of Prospero, of Ariel, of 
Caliban, and of Miranda. ' It is of all poetic generalisations which have ever been 
'made, the most refined and the clearest.'] 

After all, it is quite possible thai The TemptU was perfonned for the first lime at 
some marriage ; but what is inadmissible is that it was composed expressly for such 
an occasion I the length of the drama, which far exceeds the customary length of a 
masque, forbids sucb a supposition. On the contrary, there is every indication (hat 
we are dealing with a worit dreamed out at leisure, skiwly arranged, patiently exe- 
cuted, and not with a brilliant improvisatioa which had to be ready at short notice, at 
a fixed hour for a solemnity which admitted of no delay. — p. 739. [If, however, it 
be really the fact that it was written for a marriage, Montigut suggests as a possible 
explanation that the demand for a masque may have broken in on Shakespeare's retire- 
ment in Stratford, where he was busily occupied with writing out his farewell to his 
dear public in this play of The Tempest. The demand came from a source too power- 
ful 10 be refused. luto this farewell |»ece, uearly finished, Shakespeare intercalated 
the masque in the Fourth Act, and the thing was done. 'The masque appears to have 
been iatroduced somewhat artificially; the general action would not be deranged by 
its excision.' — p. 740.] 

Prospero apparently makes several allusions to bis own age, and intimates that it i* 
the proper age to retire from public life. When Prospero says lo Ariel, 'The time 
" 'Twixl six and now must by os both be spent most preciously,' it is a little dif- 
ficult to decide what Shakespeare means by ' the sixth hour ' ; because he wrote this 
play between his forty-seventh and his forty-eighlh year, and Prospero seems to use 
Ihe word ' hours ' as the decades of human life 1 hut in all other respects his words 
correspond exactly to the age which he had then reached. Like Prospero, Shake- 
speare had passed the ' mid-season ' or summer of life [When Ariel sings tbal 

be will fly ' after summer merrily ' we must understand] nol the summer of the year, 
but the summer of life, implying that the befitting hour for genius to retire is al the 
end of this warm season when ita wings can expand in broad day, and that after 
mature age, or past the 'mid-season,' inspiration departs never 10 return. This pre- 
possession to retire before ^e has chilled his genius and while bis inspiration ia in 
full course, is perceptible (hron(^ioat the drama. [For proof of this Monttgut appeals 
^a Prospero's farewell to the ' elves of brooks, and standing lakes and groves.' and to 
the Epilogue.] — p. 473. 
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The hiiCoty of the Inchuited Isluid, as Prospero reveals ie in his cooveiMtions, id 
tlie Pint Act, with Miranda, Ariel, and Caliban, — U it not word for word tlie histoiy 
of the English theatre and of the transfonnalion vhich Shakeipeare wrought in it i 
.... A young man, driven from home by domeHic reverscB, punued by poverty, and, 
perhapi, by the peraecutiooi of Sir Tbomas Lucy (may hi« oame live for ever!) steps, 

on the boards of the English theatre Ah, that primitiTe English theatre, what ■ 

savage, inhospitable place, where the witch Syconu, mnother name for barbarism, 
hourly practised her abominable sorceries 1 . . . . She was scarcely just dead when 
Shakespeare arrived on this isle of a theatre which he found under the control of ■ 
gloomy and nondescript genius, a scion worthy of her, Caliban, — let us boldly call 
him Marlowe, — a devilish creature, with a criminal imagination, a soul of the damned, 
whoiD education debased instead of refining, and whose Savagery seemed merely to 
increase under all the resources of civilisation. In the audacious lusts, in the mis- 
shapen thoughts of Caliban can be readily detected that spirit of sedition and impiety 
which glows in the theatre of Marlowe ; . . . . but, misshapen as he is, this Caliban of 
the English theatre is a true ion of nati re, this ' abhorred slave ' of vice is inspired, 
and he utters with incomparable power the poesy of slime and of crime. Accordingly, 
Shakespeare, who could recognise this, neither denied its worth nor disclaimed it. 
' This Ibiog of darkness,' he says by the mouth of Prospero, ' I acknowledge mine.' 
But, in laliiug possession of this theatre with its bloody and perverted inventions, he 
heard the mournful voice of an imprisoned spirit beseeching him to free it, the sweet 
voice of English genius, full of tenderness, of melancholy, and of passion, which fcr 
expression needed complete freedom. Shakespeare fr^ed this beautiul spirit from the 
prison where barbarism had conlmed it, and by its aid humanised the savage theatre. 
Then the brambles bunt into flower, the thickets were transformed into verdurous 
groves where fairies loved to throng, the horriWe gloom of the primeval forests was 
scattered by the light of doizling appanlions, the foul, mephitic vapours grew melo- 
dious, and were crossed and recrossed by songs to which even Caliban and his debased 
companions could not be insensible, and which will retain their power as long as there 
are souts here below open to music and poesy. Behold the Edeu into which Shake- 
speare converted this savage land I Nevertheless, against this isle, thus iranstigured 
t^ Prospero, there was many a calumny uttered ; its fertility was denied, the enchant- 
ments of its sovereign called in doubi. Shakespeare, in this allegory of his life, doe* 
not overlook the criticisms of which he was the objecL Recall the conveisation with 
which the Second Act opens, and the Utter sneers at the Inchanted Isle spoken \sj 
Sebastian and Antonio, some George Chapman, or some John Marston, egged on by 
jealousy and hate, perhaps, also by the instigations of that dog of a Ben Jonson {ct 
dogtu de Ben Jonson), great poet and antipathetic character, whose relalions with 
Shakespeare were not always, to bis shame be it spoken, free from hypocrisy. It is 
in vain that honest Gonzalo extols the charms of the isle; Aolonio aid Sebastian 
criticise everything in it, even the colour of the soil Patience, malignant scep- 
tics ! The phantasmagoria of the vanishing viands and of Ariel as a harpy will soon 
conquer your incredulity and daiile you into insanity, and force you, with lepentance, 
to confess the power of Prospero-Shakespeore. — p. 746. 

Mrs F.A.KeMBLE [MSitBteinacefiyir/iitJimeftedMm.lmfutierfossitjurtt): 
The Temptit is my favourite of Shakespeare's dramas. The remoteness of the scene 
from all known localities allows a range to the imagination such as no other of hit 
playi affords, — not even The Midaimrmr Night's Dream, where, though the 
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Drtuoalis Fcisonie arc luUf of them superbuman, Ibe bccdc is laid ia a nuod * near 
Atbcnf ' 1 and Theaeus and Hippolyta, if fabuloua folk, are among the mythological 
■cqiuiDtance of our earliest school days. — Bat ttie ' untoliBbited islaDd,' lost in 
imknowQ seas, gives far other scope to the wandering fancy. As the scene it 
removed &om all places with nhich we bold acquaintance, so the story, simple in the 
extretne, hat more reference to past eveois than (o any actjou in tbe play itself, wbicb 
involves but fev incidents, and bas little to do with common experieacc. — But chiefly 
I delight in this play, because of the image it presents to my mind of tbe gtorioiis 
supremacy of the righteous humaD soul over all Ihioga by which it is Eurrounded. 
Froepero ia to me the representative of wise and virtuous manhood in its true relation 
to tbe comtuned elements of existeoce, — tbe physical powers of the exlemal world, 
and the varieties of character with which it comes into voluntary, accidental, or 
enforced contact. — Of the wonderful cbain of being, of which C^iban is the densest 
and Ariel the most ethereal extreme, Prospero it the middle link. He — the wile 
and good man — is the ruling power, to whom tbe whole series is subject. — First, and 
lowest in the scale, comes tbe giots and uncouth but poweriul savage, who represenit 
both the more ponderous and unwieldy natural elements [as the earth and water), 
which the wise magician by his knowledge coiapels to bis service; and the brutal 
and animal propeosities of the nature of man which he, the type of its noblest devel- 
opment, holds in lordly subjugation. — Next follow the drunken, ribald, fboUsil 
retuneis of tbe King of Naples, whose ignorance, knavery, and stupidity represent 
the cOBTser attributes of those great, unenlightened masses which, in all communities, 
threaten authority by their coojuoction with brute force and savage ferocity; and only 
under the wholesome restraint of a wise discipline can be gradually admonished into 
the salutary subserviency necessary for their civilisation. — Ascending by degrees in 
the scale, the next group is that of the cunning, cruel, selfish, treacherous worldlings, 
— Princes and Potentates, — the peers, in outward circumstances of high birth and 
breeding, of the noble Prospero, whose villainous policy (not unaided by his own 
dereliction of his duties as a governor in the pursuit of his pleasure as a philosopher) 
triumphs over bis fortune, and, through a devilish ability and craft, for a time gets tbe 
better of truth and virtue in his person. — From these, who represent the baser intel- 
lectual, as the former do the baser sensual, properties of humanity, we approach by a 
most harmonious, moral transition, though the agency of the skilfully interposed figure 
of the kindly gentleman, Gonralo, those charming types of youtb and love, — Ferdi- 
nand and Miranda. — The fervent, chivalrous devotion of the youth, and the yielding 
simplicity and sweetness of the girl, are lovely representations of those natural emo- 
tions of tender seotiment and passionate desire which, watched and guided and 
guarded by the affectionate solicitude and paternal prudence of Prospero, are pruned 
of their lavish luxuriance, and supported in their violent weakness by tbe wise will 
that teaches forbearance and self-control as the only price at which these exquisite 
flowen of existence may unfold their blossoms in prosperous beauty and bear their 
rightful harvest of happiness as well as pleasure. — -Next in this wonderful gamut of 
being, governed by the sovereign soul of ftospero, come the shining figures of the 
Masque, — beautiful bright apparitions, fitly indicating the air, the fire, and all the 
more smiling aspects and subtler forces of nature. These minister with prompt obe- 
dience to the magical behests of science, and, when not toiling in appointed service 
for tbeir great task-master, recreate and refresh bis senses an4 his spirit with the 
ever-vaiying p^eant of this beautiful Univeise. — Last — highest of all — crowning 
with a fitful flame of lambent brightness this poeticat pyramid ~'' existence, flickeib 
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and flashes Ihe beautiful Demou, without wboae exquisite companionsbip we oerer 
tliiiik of tbe FOifBt QugidaD with hii graTC counteuance of command. — Ariel Seema 
to me to represent the keenest perceiving intellect, separute from all moral conscious- 
ness and sense of responsibility. His power and knowledge are in some respect! 
greater than those of bis master, — he can do what Prospero caauol, — be lasbei tip 
(he Tempest round the island, — he saves (he king and his companions from the sbip- 
vvreck, — be defeats the conspiracy of Sebastian and Anthonio, and discovet* the 
clumsy plot of the beast Caliban, — he wields immediate influence over (be elements, 
and comprehends alike without indignation or sympaihy,— which are moral results, — 
the sic and suffering of humanity. Therefore, — because he is only a spirit of know- 
ledge, he is subject (o the spbit of love, — and the wild, subtle, keen, beantiful, pow- 
erful creature is compelled to serve with mutinous waywardness and unwilling sub- 
jection the human soul Ihat pitied and rescued it from its harsher slavery to «n, — 
and which, though controlling it with a wise severity to the fulfilment of its duties, 
yearns after it with the tearful eyes of tender human love when its wild wings Bash 
away into its newly recovered realm of lawless liberty. 

Lowell {Amat^ my Boeks, 1870, p. 199) : If I read Tki Ttmpttt rightly, it is 
an example of how a great poet should write allegory, — not embodying metaphysical 
abstractions, but giving us ideals abstracted from life itself, suggesting an under-mean- 
ing everywhere, forcing it upon us nowhere, tantalizing the mind with hints that imply 
so much and tell so little, and yet keep the attention all eye and car with eager, if 
fruitless, expectation. Here the leading characters are not merely typical, but sym- 
bolical, — that is, they do not illustrate a class of perscois, they belong to universal 

Nature There is scarce a play of Shakespeare's in which there is such variety 

of character, none in which character has so little to do in the carrying on and devel- 
opment of the story. But consider for a momen( if ever tbe Imagination has been so 
embodied as in Prospero, the Fancy as in Ariel, the brute Understanding >s in Caliban, 
who, tbe moment his poor wits are warmed wilb the glorious liquor of Stepbano, ploti 
rebellion against his natural lord, the higher Reason. Miranda is mere abstract 
Womanhood, as truly so before she sees Ferdinand as Eve before she was wakened 
to consciousness by tbe echo of her own nature coming back to her, the same, and 
yet not the same, from (hat of Adam. Ferdinand, i^ain, is nothing more than Youth, 
compelled to drudge at something he despises, till the sacrilice of will and abnegation 
of self win him his ideal in Miranda. The subordinate personages are simply types; 
Sebastian and Antonio, of weak character and evil ambition ; Gonzalo, of average 
sense and honesty; Adrian and Francisco, of the walking gentlemen who fill up a 
world. They are not characters in (he same sense with logo, Falstaff, Shallow, or 
X.eontes ; and i( is curious bow every one of them loses his way in this enchanted 
island of life, all tbe victims of one illusion after another, except Prospero, whose 
ministers are pnrely ideal. The whole play indeed is a succesMon of illusions, wind- 
ing up with those solemn words of the great enchanter who had summoned to his 
service every sb^w of merriment or passion, every figure in tbe great tragi-comedy 
uf life, and who was now bidding farewell to tbe scene of his triumphs. For in 
Prospero shall we not recognise tbe Artist himself, — 
' That did not better for his life provide 
Than public means which public mannets breeds. 
Whence comes it that bis name receives a brand," — 
who has forfeited a shining place in the world's eye by devotion to his art, and who 
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(Dmed adrift on the ocean of life oo tlie leaky carcass of a boal, bai sbipnrecked on 
that Fortunate Island (ai men atwa;ra do yrha ItaA their tnie vocation), where he is 
absolute lord, making all tbe poweis of Nature serve him, but with Aiiel and Caliban 
as special mioiEleii ? 

RusKIH (Munera Puh/eris, ed. New York, 1872. p, 126) : Plato's slave, in tbs 
Polity, who, well dressed and washed, aspires to the hand of his master's daughter^ 
corresponds curionsly to Caliban's attacking Prospero's cell; and there is an under 
eurtcnl of meaning throughout, in the Tht Ttmpest as well aa in Thi Merchant of 
Venice, referring io this cose to govenmient, as in that to commerce. Miranda {' the 
wonderful,' so addressed tiist by Ferdinand, 'Oh you wonder!') corresponds Uj 
Homer's Arte; Ariel and Caliban are respectively the spirits of faithful and ima^- 
Dative labour, oppoced Io rebellious, hurtful, and slavish labour. Piospero (' for 
hope'), a true governor, is opposed to Sycorax, the mother of slavery, iKr name, 

' Swiae-raveo,' indicating at once brutality and deathfulness Foi all these 

dreams of Shakespeare, as those of true and stroog men must be, are ^of rdir/iara 
diio, mil umal Tim hvTuv — divine phantasms, and shadows of things that are. We 
hardly tell our children, willingly, a fable with no purport in it; yel we think God 
•ends his best messengers only to sing fairy tales to us, fond and empty. T%e Tem- 
pest is just like a grotesque in a rich missal, 'clasped where paynims pray.' Ariel 
is the spirit of generous and fi«e-hearted service, io early stages of human society 
oppressed by ignorance and wild tyranny; venting groans as fast as miU'Wheels Strike ; 
in shipwreck of states, dreadful ; so that ' all but mariners plunge in the btine and 
' quit the vessel, then all afire with mr,' yet having in itself the will and sweetness of 
truest peace, whence that is especially called ' Ariel's ' song, ' Come unto these yellow 
' sands, and there, laki hatu/i,' ' courtesied when you have, and kissed, the wild wave* 
■ wbist ' ; (mind. It is ' cortesia,' not ' curtsey '), aod read quiet for ' whisi,' If you want 
the full sense. Then you may indeed foot it featly, and sweet spirits bear the burden 
for you, — with watch in the night and call io early morning. The vii viva in ele- 
mental transformation follows — ' Full fathom five thy father lies, of his bones are 
' coral made.' Then, giving rest aflir labour, it ' fetches dew from the still-vext 
' Bermoothes, and with a charm joined to their suffered labour, leaves men asleep.' 
Snatching away the feast of the cruel, it seems to them as a harpy ; followed by the 
utterly vile, who cannot see in it any shape, but to whom it is the picture of nobody, it 
Mill gives shrill harmony to their false and mocking catch, ' Thought is free ' ; but 
leads them into briers and foul places, and at last hollas the hounds upon them. 
Minister of fate against the great criminal, it j.iins itself with the ' incensed seas and 
' shores,' — the sword that layelh at it cannot hold, and may ' with bemocked-at stabs 
' aa soon kill the still-closing waters, as diminish one dowie that is in its plume.' ^s 
(he guide and aid of true love, it is always called by Prospero ' fine ' (the French ' fine,' •■ 
not the English), or ' delicate' — another long note would be needed to explain all \ 
the meaning in this word. Lastly, its work done, and war, it resolves itself into the ; 
elements. The intense significance of the last song, ' Where the bee sucks,' I will j 
examine in its due place. — The types of slavery in Caliban ore more palpable, . . , . ' 
the heart of his slavery is io bis warship : ' That's a brave god and bears celrslial — 
' liquor.' But, in illustration of the sense in which the Latin ienignus and malignui ^ 

•re to be coupled with Eleutheria and Douleia, note that Calihaa's torment is. always t '< 

the physical rftlrrliBB af his n-an natar?!^ ' cramps' and 'side stitches that shall_pi;p u 

' thy breath up ; thou sbalt be pinched, as thick as hooey.combs ;' the whole nature / 
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of tlaveiy being one cramp and cTelinoiu contraction. Fane; (hit of Ariel \ Von t 
nia; fener him, but you set no mark on him ; you may put him 10 bard work and far ) 
jounief, but ja\x cannot give bim a cramp. 



DEN [Shaiipere — Ha Mind and Art, 1E75, p. 425)1 If I were to allow my 
V' %^ ~ bncflo run out in plaj after lucb an attempted interpretation, I should delcribe Fro*- 

V^^ *- pero ai (be man of geniut, tbe great artist, lacking at iirsl in practical gills which 

- - lead to material success, and set adrift on the perilous sea of Ufe, in which be finds 

^ bis encbinted island, where he may achieve bis works of wonder. He bears with 

bim Art in its infancy — the marvellous child, Miranda. The grosser passions and 
a^etiles — Caliban — be subdues to his service, 'Atir. 'Tis a villain, sir, 1 do not love 
' to lool: on. TVoj. ' But as 'tis We cannot miss him ' ; and he partially inrorms tbia 
servant- monster with intellect and imagination; for Caliban has dim afBnities with tbe 
higher world of spirits. But these grosser passions and appetites attempt to violate 
t he Duti ty frf art CaUban would seize on Miranda, and people the island with Calt- 
baos ; therefore his servitude must be strict. And who is Ferdinand ? Is he not, 
with his gallantry and his beauty, the young Fletcher, in conjunction with whom 
Shakspere worked upon Tht Two Noble JCiitimen and Henry Villi Fletcher i> 
conceived as a follower of the Shaksperiso style and method io dramatic art; be 
had ' eyed (iill many a iudy with bcEl regard,' for several virtues had liked several 
women, but never any with whole-hearted devotion, eicept Miranda. And 10 Fer- 
dinand tbe old enchanter will entrust bis daughter, ' a thrid of his own life.' But 
Shakspere bod perceived Ibe weak point in Fletcher's genius — its want of hard- 
ness of fibre, of patient endurance, and of a sense of tbe solemnity and sanctity of 
the service of art. And therefore he finely hints to his friend, (hat bis winning of 
Miranda must not be too light and easy. It shall be Ferdinand's task to remove 
some thousands of logs and pile them, according to the strict injunction of Prospera. 
* Don't despise drudgery and dryosdusl work, young poets,' Shakspere would seem 
to say, who had himself so carefully laboured over his English and Roman histories ; 
'for Miranda's sake such drudgery may well seem light.' Therefore, also, Proepem 
surromids the marriage of Ferdinand to his daughter with a religious awe. Ferdi- 
nand must honour her as sacred, and win her by hard toil. But the work of the 
higher imagination is not drudgery — it is swifl and serviceable among all the ele- 
ments, fire npon the topmast, the sea-nymph upon the sands, Ceres the goddess of 
earth, with harvest blesungs, in tbe Mssque. It is essentially Ariel, an airy spirit, — 
(he imaginative genius of poetry, but recently delivered in England from long slaveiy 
to Sycoraic. Prospero's departure from the island is the abandoning by Shakspere 
of tbe theatre, the scene of his marvellous works : ' Graves at my command Havo 
' waked their sleepers, oped, and let them forth By my so potent art.' Henceforth 
Prospero is but a man ; no longer a great enchanter. Ele returns <o the dukedom he 
had lost in Stratford-opon Avon, and will pay no tribute henceforth 10 any Alonzo or 
Lucy of them all. — Thus may one be permitted to play with tbe grare sut^ect of TTlt 
Temfett, and I ask no more credit for tbe interpretation here proposed than is given 
to any otber equally innocent, if trifling, attempt to read tbe supposed allegory. 

J. SuRTEts Phillpotts (Kugiy Edition, 1876, p. jJ) : Another poet had depicted 
a magical tempest with a shipwrecked prince cast upon an enchanted island, and there 
relieved and tended by a king's daughter. Tbe pictures are both beantiful, but they 
art! not the same, and their lilereoce is as marked a feature in their beauty as their 
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likeness. — If ao uaeducated peison wished to understand the 'meaning of a poelical 
creation, or, m other words, to see in irbat the esseodal unity of a poem consisted, be 
could hardly do belter than exchange Ibe details in Homer's canvas [Od. vi, 244, 
S75, 310), piece by fwece. Cor those in Shakespeare. He would then see what magic 
art there is in a poet's colouring, and how even the most trivial details are made to 
throw a redecled tight on the main action of (be piece; how, for instance, the attrac- 
Uveness of the one island eobanees the fidelity of Ulysses, while the barrEnoess of 
the other blackens the guilt of Antonio. — Caliban could not be translerred. He is a 
purely Celtic creation, the grotesque ilfmnr^filfYY nrhii-h piaili- su ch beings conc eivable _ 
beuig wholly foreign to the sunny sportiveness of.an Hellenic myth. — Ariel's song 
would not have been a fit vehicle for conveying sage advice to UtysKS in deadly 
peril, nor would stem-eyed Athene have ever won her liberty as a ' felix in atnoribua 
' index,' even the heavenly grace she sheds on her hero for the nonce being at once 
luroed to the practical end of winning him a free passage to bis home. — If we fancy 
Ulysses taking the place of Ferdinand in The Ttmpesl, it is obvious that it must have 
been a tale without an end, or have had the same eod which poor Calypso found so 
sad. Ferdinand is fresh to the world; he ' carries a brave form,' unlike the toil worn 
Ulysses; he hss all his life before him, with no memories of long years passed with 
Penelope, of never-ending travels by land and Sea, ' of the towns and moods of many 
' men ' ; he is, in short, Miranda's peer. — There is a real resemblance, on the other 
hand, between the characters of Nausicaa and Miranda. Each stands before us as 
an ideal of maidenhood, while the depths of tenderness in each are half revealed to 

us by their expressions of pity and sympathy Yet for all its unrivalled simplicity, 

Miranda's character marks the growth in the conception of woman's relation to soci- 
ety since the epic times. Nausicaa is no free agent ; she may have preferences, but 
she does not choose; with a Quaker-like simphcity we see her preparing for her wed- 
ding with the suitor of her father's choice. Shakespeare required for his Miranda an 
amount of self-assertion which to Nausicaa would have seemed indecorous. 

FURNIVALL {Ltopsld Sh. Inlrod., 1877, p. Ixxxviii) : No play brings out more 
clearly than Tht Tempest the Fourth-Period spirit [i, e. of Re-union, of Reconciliation, 
and Forgiveness], and Miranda evidently belongs to that time ; she and her fellow, 
Ferdita, being idealisations of the sweet country maidens whom Shakspere would 

see about him in his renewed family life at Stratford Turn back to the Firat- 

Period Midsummer Night's Dream, and compare with its Stratford girls, stained 
with the tempers and vulgarities of their day, these Fourth-Period creations of pore 
beauty and refinement, all earth's loveliness filled with alt aogels' grace ; and rec<^ise 

what Sbakspere's growth has been The general consent of critics and readers 

identifies Shakspere, in the ripeness and calmness of his arl and power, more with 
Piospero than with any other of his characters ; just as the like consent IdentiRes him, 
in his restless and unsettled state, in bis style of less perfect art, with Hamlet. — \Vheo 
we compare Prospero's ' We are such stuff As dreams are made of, and our little lite 
' Is rounded with a sleep," with all the questiooings and fears about the future life 
which perplexed and terrified Hamlet and Ckudio, we may see what progress Shak- 
spere his himself made in soul. The links of this play with Periclei are the opening 
Storm in each, Thalsa and Marina thought drowned or dead, and yet restored to Peri, 
ctes; Ferdinand, and Frospero, and Miranda thought drowned, and yet restored to 
Alonao ; revenge forgotten by Pericles in the fulness of his joy ; revenge overcome in 
Prospero by his willingness to forgive. With earlier plays we can hardly help com- 
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paring tbe faithful, cheery Gonzalo, who provides Frotpero and Miranda in their 
danger with clotbee, and food, and booki, with the faithful Kent, and Uloster nho 
provides Lear with a room and a litter to drive towards Dover. Caliban is binled at 
in Troilus (III, iii, 264), while ProHpero's speech lo Miranda, about the lenith and 
the star, is like Brutus's on the tide in the atTaira of meo. In his inatlentioa to his 
governmenl, Prospero is like the Duke in Afeai. for Mens. With Hamlit we have 
the iikeaeases of Antonio gelling rid of Prospero and leizing his crown lo Claudius's 
murder of Hamlet't lather and taking his crown ; and Prospero's warning to Ferdi- 
nand that ' tbe strongest oaths are straw lo the fire >□ the Uood,' like Polonius's to 
Ophelia of Ibe blazes when tbe blood bums, giving more light than heat. But Pros- 
pero, unlike Hamlet, has been taught \rf tbe discipline of his island life, and as soon 
as fortune gives him his lirst chance, he acts, and obtains bis end. As a (airy-land 
play, the links of Tht Ttmpttt with Midatmmtr Night's Drtatn are strong. But 
now it is no longer, at in Sbakspere's youth, thai men and women are toys for fairies' 
whims to play with ; in his age the poet uses his magic to wield llbe fairy-world and 
the powen of nature for tbe highest possible end — tbe winning back to good, of human 
souls given over lo evil. Contrast, too. for a moment, Oberon's care for tbe lovers in 
Ihe Dream, with the beautiful, tender feeling of Prospero for Miranda and Ferdinand 
here. He stands above them almost as a god, yet sharing their feelings and blessing 
them. Note, too, how his teoderae&s for Miranda revives in bis words, ' The fringed 
' curtains of IhiiK eyes advance.' the lovely fancy of his youth, her ' two bine win- 
' dows faintly she upbeavelh ' ( Vm. and Ad. 482). He has seized in Miranda, at in 
Perdita, on b new type of sweet cotmlry-girl unspoilt by town devices, and glorilied 
it into a being lit for an angels' world. And as he links earth to heaven with 
Miranda, so be links earth to bell with tialiban. 

Richard Grant White {SiudUs in Shaktspian, 18S6, p. 27) ; Nothing is clearer 
to me. the more I read and rellect upon bis works, than that, after Sbakespea-t's first 
three or four years' experience as a poet and dramatist, he was entirely without even 
any art-purpose or aim whatever, and used bis materials just as they came to bis hand. 
taking no more pains with them than he thought necessary to work them into a play 
that would please bis audience and suit his company ; white at the same time, from 
the necessities of his nature and tbe impulse that was within bim, be wrought out the 
characters of his personages with the knowledge of a creator of human souls, and 
in bis poetry showed himself the supremest master of human utterance. The Tern- 
pal confoims (o the unities of time and place merely because the story made it con- 
venient for the writer to observe Ihem; The IVitiler'i Tale defies them because its 
story made the observance of Ihem very troublesome, and indeed almost, if not quite, 
impossible. There has been a great deal of ingenious speculation about Shakespeare's 
system of dnunatic art. It is all unfounded, vague, and wortlilfES. Sbakeipeaic had 
no system of dramatic art. ' '" 

Dr Garhett (/™i« i'Aoifj/.-arf, 1890, p. 18S) : Tht 7>Bt/(rf is nolone of those 
plays whose interest consists in strong dramaiie silualions. The courae of tbe action 
is revealed from tbe fint. Prospero is too manifestly the conlrollmg spirit to arouse 
much concern for his fortunes. Ferdinand and Miranda are soon put out of tbeir 
pun. and Ariel lies beyond the limits of humanity. The action is simple and uni- 
form, and all occurrences are seen convetging slowly towards their destined point. 
Nc play, pMhapa, more perfectly combines intellcftual fatisfaction with Imapinativa 
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pleanire. Above and bebiad the fksciiution of tbe plot aad tbe poetr; we behold 
Power Mid Right evenly paired wid wotking tc^ether, and the juilification of Prov- 
ideoM producing that xentimeiit of repoae and acquiescence which is the object and 
teal of every true work of art. 



PSOSPSRO 
Charles Cowdbn-Clakke {Sh. Characters, 1S63, p. 379) : But nitb all our admi- 
ration of and sympathy vith the illostiious magidui, we perforce must acknowledge 
Prospero to lie of a revengeful nature. He baa not the true social wisdom ; and be only 
leanis Christian wisdom from his servant Ariel. By nalore he is a selfish aristoctat. 
V/ben he was Duke of Milan he gave himself up to his favourite indulgence of study 
and retired leisure, yet expected to preserve bis state and authority. When master of 
the Magic Island he is stem and domineering, lording it over his sprite- subjects and 
ruling them with a wand of rigooi. He comes there, and takes possession of tbe 
territory with all the coolness of a usurper; he assumes despotic sway, and stops only 
short of absolute unmitigated tyranny. His only point of tender human feeling ia 
his daughter; and bis only point of genial sympathy is with tbe dainty being Ariel. 
And yet witbal, beneath Prospero's sedate expression, we And there lie real kindness 
and affection for the little embodied Zephyr; for when, with a sportive question and 
child-like, Ariel says, ' Do you love me, master? No;' tbe master replies, ' Dearly, 
' my delicate Ariel,' And again, afterwords, ' I shall miss thee ; but yet thou shall 
■ have thy freedom,' showing that he has a heart to comprehend the eagerness of tbe 
airy sprite to be at liberty amidst the boimdless elements of which be is the creature. 
The best of Prospero's social philosophy is, that it coosisls not in so obstinate an 
adherence to its tenets, but that it suflen itself to be won over to a kindlier and more 
tolerant course when convinced that he has hitherto held too strict a one. His pur- 
pose of revenge gives way to mercy when assured that bis injurers repent. 

J. A. HeraUO (Shakspert—Hit Inner Life, &c. 1865, p. 395) : Ariel is swayed 
more by fear than gratitude, a fact which excites Prospero's anger. And here let it 
be remarked what necessities belong to dramatic characterisation. Although Sbak- 
qiere would not exbiMt Prospero with his clear spiritual wilt and power obscured 
and turmoiled by the sensual appetites and passions that made the lives of Antony 
and Cleopatra ' a storm whereon Ihey rode ' ; yet, bad be depicted his benevolent 
magtciai^ as basking perpetually in the sunshine of an open conscience and uninter- 
ruptedly serene, we should have had a being elevated so far above the condition of 
humanity that we could not have aympathiied with him. He therefore presents him 
as chafed with certain obstacles in the magic sphere of his working, and as occasion- 
ally wroth with Ariel and Caliban for resistance expressed or implied. He Is also 
liaUe to perturbation of mind from foigetfulncss, as in tbe Fourth .\ct, when he sud- 
denly remembers tbe conspiracy of Caliban. And thus, with all bis moral excellence, 
Prospero is made to awaken our sympathy for a natural imperfection. Meanwhile, all 
has the wondetfiil coherence and mystery of a dream. 

Edward R. Russell ( Theological Rniiew, Oct. 1876, p. 482} : The Tempest must 
be placed among tbe most &nciful products of Shakespeare's genius, and, though full 
of gravity and seriotia incidents, is generally thought to derive any interest it may 
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bave for tlm reflective aod emotioaal fncultiel from the fascinating traiU of Miranda, 
Pro^ro, and Ferdiaand. We must be permitted (o suggest a deeper purpose. In 
th« EpU^w, the poet says bif project was to please, but be sure it was to please bin- 
self as veil as bis audience. Let any one to whom tbe idea has not previomilf 
occurred, re-open bis Shakespeare with the special intention of appreciating vfaat we 
may call Ibe Manichsean element in tfaia delightful poenL Postpone the pleasure of 
lettii% the mind glide gently down the cuirenl of the poet's dream. Cast a |^e of 
scrutiny into Its depths. Fear not lest j^u should be too polemical. The supreme 
poetic charm of Tkt Ttmpeit will not be easily dissipated. But if (or the time you 
man^e to analyze tbts gossamer thing of beauty, what will you Bee? A man per- 
fectly wise and gracious, scarcely distinguishable \a purity and benevolence from what 
we believe of God, and endowed by magical studies — or rather (for our present pur- 
pose) by the dramatist's will — witb superhuman power. PrDspcm, by tbis ha[^j 
lictiou of magic lore, is put, without piofanity, olmcst in the place of Deity. In one 
passage [V, i], in which be puts forward bis humanity, asking whether be shall not 
be as kindly moved as Ariel towards bis prisoneis in the lime .grove, seeing that Ariel 
is but air, while he is ' oive of their kind, and relishes all as sharply, passion as they,' 
it is just possible that (here may be an allusion to the sensibility to man's iolinDities 
attributed in Holy Writ to the experiences on earth of the great High Priest. How- 
ever this may tie, we have in Prospero a being capable of calling forth spirits, of 
causing storms and shipwrecks, loiraculous escapes and supernatural restorations, and 
indeed of doing everything very much as the Deity can, according to the received 
theory of special providences. To bim, in the seemingly cruel exercise of his power, 
his daughter Miranda makes appeal in tbe celebrated passage, spoken in sight of tbe 
shipwreck, beginning: 'If by your art, my dearest father, you have Put the wild 
■ waters in tbis roar, allay them.' May we not con^der the rest of tbe play on 
answer, as this passage is an echo, to the weary doubts of ages in the presence of 
calamities caused by Omnipotence, which seems malevolent in not having prevented 
them ? To pursue the idea is here impossible ; but it will give a new fruitfulness to 
the reading of The Tempiit if Prospero be followed in this mood through his grave 
Ktni^le with powers of evil, — if we note how obstinately the ill elements of sentient 
life continue malign and perverse in his despite ; how cunningly and blindly within 
the circle of bis sway lighl-minded conspirators tinker their petty scbemes ; bow con- 
stantly, vigilantly, and painfully his power has to be exercised if exercised with effect ; 
how, omnipotent though he be. it is only by moral discipline he can work moral ends; 
and how, contending with his master-mind, the very spirits with whom he has peopled 
his domain, and who are absolutely bis slaves, ere ' tricksy ' and scarce controllable. — 
In Ihe light of sucb a conception of the poet's inner fancy, what analogies are 
t«veatedl Even the drunken sailors and Caliban's worship of his sorry sailor-king 
have their counterparts in God's world. The 'abhorred slave, which any print of 
' goodness will not lake, being capable of all ill,' stands for much that is incorrigible in 
the worser specimens of the human race. The magical threat which imposes chaste 
love on Ferdinand symbolizes moral laws more absolute than necromancy. Tbe 'atuff 
' that dreams are made of weaves itself into the veritable fabric of created life. 
' Spirits which by ' Prospero's ' art ' have been ' from their confines called to enact his 
' present fancies,' may typify whole literatures on which have been inscribed (he pass- 
ing yet eternal thoughts of Deity. ' The rarer action,' says Prospero, is ' In virtue 
than in vengeance ; they being penitent The sole drift of any purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further.' And in sucb words we seem to hear the immortal secret of 
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Heaven's disciplice, 50 br as men can rigbtly DDdentaad it. But most fteijaeiitly 
of all do we perceive in gentlest lineunents the shadowy outlices of that inexplicable, 
never-ending battle between permitted or Deceasaiy evil and omnipotent good which 
puzzles bumanity from age to age. When Frospero abjures bis magic, dissolves his 
airy charm, breaks his staff, buries it certain fathoms in the earth, and, deeper tban 
did ever plummet sound, drowns bis book, a sigh of relief breaks from the bosom . 
wiiich his charms have enthralled. We rejoice to know tbat tbe hollow of t)-e 
Divine hand is more capacious than the amplest capacity of ft poet's Atlantean 
genius, and its rectifying loocb eveo kindlier tiian this most gracious creation of 
Shakespeare's tenderest mood of wistful theological thought, lliat bis thought was 
tfaeol<^cal we cannot doubt, ethereal and sparkling as was its expression. It is 
mlikely (hat the scheme of TA^ Temput could have had any other origin tban tbe 
contemplations to which we alliibute it; and it is impossible tbat such anal<^es lo 
the Divine government should have gooe unnoticed under his eye as they pasned in 
the act of creation from his pen. 

Dr Garnett {Irving Shakespeare, 1890, p. 185) : Prospero's mercy is as com- 
plete [as tbat of Imogen or of Hermione], but it is of another kind. It is rather the 
contemptuous indifference not only of a prince, who feels himself able to despise bis 
enemies, bat of a sage no longer capable of being very deeply moved by external 
accidents and tbe mutations of earthly fortune. He does not in bis heart very greatly 
care for his dukedom, or very deeply resent tbe villainy that has deprived him of it. 
The happioeie of his daughter is the only thing which touches bim very nearly, and 
one has the feeling (hat even the failure of bis plans to secure this would not have 
embittered bis life. Nay, so far does be go in detachment from the afTairs of the 
world, that without any external enforcement be breaks bis staff and drowns his booh, 
and, but for tbe imperishable gains of study and meditation, lakes bis place among 
ordinary men. That this Quixotic height of magnanimity should not surprise, that 
it should seem quite in keeping with tbe character, proves how deeply this character 
has been drawn from Shakespeare's own nature. Frospero is Dot Shakespeare, bu! 
the play is in a certain measure autobic^rapbical It shows us more than any- 
thing else what tbe discipline of life had made of Shakespeare at liAy, — a fruit too 
fully mftlured to be suffered to hang much longer on the tree. Conscious superiority 
untinged by arrogance, genial scorn for the mean and base, mercifulness into which 
contempt enters very largely, serenity excluding passionate affection, while admitting 
tendemess, intellect overtopping morality, but in no way blighting or perverting it, — 
such are the mental features of him in whose development the man of the world bad 

kept pace with tbe poet, and who now shone as the consnmmale example of both 

Another great poet has portrayed for us an aged, potent, and benevolent enchanter. 
It is interesting to compare Prospero with tbe Faust of Tie Stcond Pari ; wbo, far 
more distinctly than Shakespeare's creation, impersonates the author and sums up his 
final view of life. It is plain tbat the Time Spirit has been at work, and that either 
r>f these poets would have written differently in tbe century of the other. Though 
.-Shakespeare was a more practical man than Goethe, and quite exempt from what, 
did reverence allow, we might describe as tbe latter's ' fads,' the Faust of The 
Second Pari is a more practical and energetic person than Prospera, and much 
more strongly impressed with the paramount duty of labouring for (he common weal 
in his day and generation. On the other band, although Goethe was a more highly 
cultivated man than Shakespeare and much more advanced in years, his Faust doM 
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not pcBKst (he ctlm lopeiiorii; and pure, thrice -defecated refjoement of I Voqjero. 
The ei-maniger of the Globe, with his conituit eye to the maio cb4Dce, bai pro- 
duced tt pattern for scholani the Uateamu aad courtier bas given a model (or the 
ordinary man. We muH ascribe this id great measure to the different circumttancet 
of the periods of the respectiTc authort Neither Fausi nor Prospero is a per- 
fect characler. Each bu ■ past to be repented of. Prospero, indeed, has not, like 
Faust, committed crime; but neither bas he, like Faust, been exposed to the temp- 
tations of a supernatural intelligence. Hii errors have been tbe product of bis own 
nalure ; he has, tike the monarch [i. e. King James, See p. 303 aniel he sbadowi 
forth, been loo bookish for a King ; ' for (he liberal aits Without a parallel ; the*« 
* behg all my study The goTeminent I caw upon my brother. And to my state grew 
' stranger, being transported And rapt in secret studies.' — Prospero's narratire, in 
irhich this ia confessed, is a subtle fnece of dramatic irony ; he does not blame him- 
self, or (aspect that he may be lowering himself in his daughter's opinion, or see 
anything except the treachery from wbich he has suffered, but which he has himself 
invited. There is, besides, a slight tinge of irony in Shakespeare's conception of his 
wisdom ; it is admirable and adequate to the cod it would attain, but a little loo fussy 
and (el [-conscious to rank as the very highest manifestalion of inleilect. It is wbst 
one continually sees in men of great parts and long experience, intimately pctsuaded • 
that no one can do anything so well u themselves, and perhaps not without ground 
for that conviction, bu( a trifle too obtrusive in Ihe assertion of it. The remaining 
deductions from Prospero's perfection are also con^icnous in Faust. Shakespeatc 
and Goethe, delineating aged men, have given them a tinge of petulance and peevish- 
ness. In Faust this liecomee uniestoning iojustice, and makes bim, contrary to hit 
intention, re-enact the tragedy of Naboih's vineyard. In Prospero it is a mere foible, 
visible in bis somewhat pedantic manner to his daughter, bis auscepiibility when she 
does not give him sufficient attention, though knowing that he has himself caused her 
drowsiness, and his tartness toward Ariel. One can imagine how a tamed and civil- 
ised Caliban might contrive to stir up the populace against bim, tbough this is not 
M. Renao's idea. 

Miranda 

Coleridge (Ztf. Rtm. ii, 154) : With love, pure love, there is always an anxiety 
for the safety of the object, a disinterestedness by which it is distinguished from the 
counterfeits of its name. Compare Romio and Juliet, Act II, Scene ii, with Tkr 
Tempest, III, i. I do not know a moie wonderful instance of Shakespeare's mastery, 
in playing a distinctly rememberable variation on the same remembered air, than in 
tbe transporting love confessions of Romeo and Juliet and Ferdinand and Miranda. 
There seems more passion in the one, and more dignity in the Dlher; yel you (eel that 
the sweet, girlish lingering and busy movement of Juliet, and tbe calmer and more 
maidenly fondness of Miranda, might easily pass into each other. 

Mrs Jameson {Characteriitics of Women, ed. ii, 1833, i, 180) : We might have 
deemed it impossible to go beyond Viola, Perdita, and Ophelia as puctures of fem- 
inine beauty ; to exceed the one in tender delicacy, tbe other in ideal grace, and the 
last in simplicity, if STiakcspciin; bad not done this \ and he alone could have done it 
Had he never created a Miranda, we .should never have been made to feel how com- 
pletely (he purely natural and Lbe purely ideal can blend into each other. 
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The character of Miranda resolves itself into tbe veiy elements of iromaiihood. 
She is beaulifu], modetl, and teDijfr, and she is these onl; ; the}' cooiprise her whole 
being, exlernal and internal. She is so perfectly unsophisticated, so delicately refined, 
that she is all but ethereal. Let us imagine any other woman placed beside Miranda — 
even one of Shakespeare's own loveliest and sweetest cteatioos — there is not one of 
(hem thai could sustain the comparison for a moment -, not one (hat would not appear 
somewhat coarse or artificial when brought inio inunediMe contact with this pure child 
of nature, this ' Eve of an enchanted Paradise.' 

What, then, has Shakespeare done? — 'O wondrous skill and sweet wit of the 
• man !' — be has removed Miranda far from all comparison with her own sex \ he has 
placed her between (he demi-demoti of earth and the delicate spirit of air. Tbe next 
step is into Che ideal and supemataral ; and the only being who approaches Miranda, 
with whom she can be contrasted, is Ariel. Beside tbe subtle essence of this ethereal 
sprite, this creature of elemental light and air, (hat 'ran upon tbe winds, rode the 
' curl'd clouds, and in tbe colours of tbe rainbow lived,' Miranda herself appears a 
palpable reality, a woman, ' breathing tboughlful breath,' a woman, walking tbe earth 
in her mortal loveliness, with a heart as frail-strung, as passion -touched, as ever flut- 
tered in a female bosom. 

I bsve said that Miranda possesses merely the elementary attributes of womanhood, 
bat each of these stands in her with a distinct and peculiar grace. She resembles noth- 
ing upon earth ; but do we therefore compare her, in our own minds, with any of those 
fabled beings with which the fancy of ancient poets peopled the forest depths, the 
fountain, or ihe ocean P — oread or dryad fleet, sea-maid, or naiad of the stream? 
We cannot think of them together Miranda is a consislent, natural, human being. 
Our impression of her nymph-like beauty, her peerless grace, and purity of soul has 
a distinct and individual character. Not only is she exquiutely lovely, being what 
she is, but we are made to feel that she coald not possibly be otherwise than as sbe 
is portrayed. She has never beheld one of her own sex ; she has never caught from 
society one imitated or artificial grace. The impulses which have come to her, in her 
enchanted solitude, are of heaven and nature, not of the world and its vanities. She 
has sprang op into beauty beneath the eye of her father, the princely magician ; her 
companions have been the rocks and woods, the many-shaped, many-timed clonds, 
and (he silent stais ; her playmates tbe ocean billows, that stooped their foamy crests, 
and ran rippling to kiss her feet. Ariel and his attendant sprites hovered over her 
bead, ministered duteous (o her every wish, and presented before her pageants of 
beauty and grandeur. Tbe veiy air, made vocal by her father's art, floated in music 
around her. If we can presuppose such a situation with all its circumstances, do we 
not behold in the character of Miranda not only tbe credible, but Che natural, the 
necessary results of such a situation? She retains her woman's heart, for chat is 
unalterable and inalienable, as a part of her being ; but her deportment, her looks, 
her langu^e, her thoughts, — all these, from the supernatural and poetical circum- 
stances around her, assume a cast of the pure ideal ; and (o us, who are in (he secret 
of her human and fntying nature, nothing can be more charming and consistent than 
tbe effect which she produces upon others, who, never having beheld anything resem- 
bling her. approach her as ' a wonder,' as something celestial : ■ Most sure, the goddess 
' on whom these airs a(tend 1' And again : ' What is this maid ? Is she the goddess 
' who bath severed us. And iHougbt us thus tc^ether?' 

Contrasted with the impression of her refined and dignified beauty, and its effect 
on all beholders, is Miranda's own soil simplicity, her virgin innocence, her total 
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igDorance of Ihe cODventional fonns aod language of loctety. It il mott natural that 
io a being thus constituted, Ihe fint tean should spring from compaMion, ' guffering 
' nith those that she savr sulTer ' ; u)d that her fiist sigh should be ofTered to a love at 
once fearless and submissive, delicate and food. She has qo taught scruples of hon- 
our Itlie Juliet; no coy concealments like Viola; no assumed dignity slaading in iU 
own defence. Her bashfuIneM is less a quality than an inalinct; il ia like the self- 
folding of a Sower, spontaneous and unconscious. I suppose there is nothing of the 
kind in poetry equal to the scene between Ferdinand and Miranda. In Ferdinand, 
who is a noble creature, we have all the chivalrous magnanimity with wliich man, in 
a high stole of civilization, di^uises bis real superiorily, and does humble homage to 
the being of whose destiny he disposes : while Miranda, the mere child of nature, is 
struck with wonder at her own new emotions. Only conscious of her own weakness 
M a woman, and ignorant of those usages of society which teach us lo dissemble the 
real passion, and assume (and sometimes abuse) an unreal and transient power, she is 
equally ready to place lier life, her love, her service tieneatb his feet. 

[P. 291.] As Miranda, lieing what she is, could only have bad a Ferdinand for a 
lover, and an Ariel for her attendant, so she could have had with propriety no other 
father than the majestic and gifted being who fondly claims her as 'a thread of bis 
own life — nay. that for which he lives.' Prospero, with his magical powers, bit 
superhuman wisdom, his moral worth and grandeur, and his kingly dignity, is one of 
Ibe most sublime visions that ever swept with ample fobes, pale brow, and sceptred 
hand before Ihe eye of fancy. He controls the invisible world, and works through 
the agency of spirits; not by any evil and forbidden compact, but solely by superior 
might of iolelleci — by potent spells gathered from the lore of ages, and abjured when 
he mingles again as a man with his fellow-men. He is as distinct a being from the 
necromancers and astrologers celebrated in Shakespeare's age as can well be imag- 
ined; and all the wizards of poetry and fiction, even Faust and St. Leon, sink into 
commonplaces before the princely, the philosophic, the benevolent Prospero. — The 
characlers [Juliet, Helena, Perdita, Viola, Ophelia, Miranda] which I have here 
classed together as principally distinguished by the predominance of pasdoD and 
fancy, appear to me to rise in the scale of ideality and simplicity from Juliet to 
Miranda; the last being in comparison so retined, so elevated above all stain of earth, 
that we can only acknowledge her in connection with it through Ihe emotions of sym- 
pathy she feels and inspires. 

Heine (Shakesf tart's MSdchin und FrauiH, 1839, Philadelphia ed. p. 345): Ay, 
truth is forever the badge of Shaltespearisn love, in whatsoever shape it appear, be il 
called Miranda, or Juliet, or even Cleopatra, — Albeit I have mentioned these names 
more by accident Ihan by design, yet it occurs to me that they, loo, represent the three 
mMl significant types of love. Miranda is representative of a love which, without 
historic influence, can develop its highest ideality, like a flower in a virgin soil which 
only fairy feel may treod. The songs of .\riel have moulded her heart, and sensual- 
ity never appeared to her but in the revolting, hateful shape of a Caliban. The love, 
therefore, which Ferdinand inspires, is not merely naive but of a holy sincerity, of a 
primeval purity veiging on Ihe awesome. Juliet's love, like her times and surroundings, 
bean a more romantic, media:va] character,hintingof the renaissance; its glow is daz- 
zling like Ihe palace of the Scalieri, and strong withal like the noble clans of Lom- 
bardy, who, rejuvenated by Germanic blood, loved as vehemently as they hated. 
Juliet represents the love of a youthful period, rude, indeed, but of imcontamjnated 
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healib- She is penoesled with the sensual glow and the Urong; &ith of aucfa a time, 
and even the chill of the chaniel-houae can neither shake her trust nor cool her 
ardour. But ah, thia Gecfiatra of ours, — ehe represents a civilisation already out of 
joint ; a dme when beauty has withered, when the locks, albeit curled by every ait, 
anointed with every perfume, are Khol with many a grey hair; a time when the cup, 
the lower it gets, the more eagerly it is drained. This love is without faith or fidelity, 
but none the less wild and glawing. In angry consciousness that this glow is inex- 
tinguishable, the impatient woman adds more oil end plunges like a bacchaate into 
the blaring flames. Cowardly ie she, and yet hurried on by her own destructive ness. 
Love is always a kind of frensy, more or less beautiful ; but with this Egyptian queen. 

it mounts to the most shuddering madness This love is a mad comet which, 

storming across the heavens in the most unprecedented orbit with its flaming train, 
terrifies the stars in its path, where it does not barm them, and at last miserably col- 
lapsing disappears, like a rocket, in a thousand sparks. Ay, fair Cleopatra, like a fear- 
some comet wert ihon, and not alone for thine own destruction didst thou glow, but 

for all thy fellows didst thou bode harm In Anthony's downfall, old heroic 

Rome came to a lamentable end. — But to what shall I compare you, Juliet and 
Miranda ? Again I look up to the heavens and there seek your image. Perchance 
it lies behind the stars, where toy gaze cannot penetrate. Perhaps if the glowing sun 
^ould have the mildness of the moon, I could compare it, Juliet, to thee ! If the 
gentle moon should e'en have the ardour of the sun, 1 would compare it, Miranda, 
to thee I 

Henry Giles (/fiowoB Life in Shakespeare, 1868, p. 135): Idealism is an 
evident characteristic of all the women in Shakespeare that poetically interest our 
feelings and imagination. But in some it is so luminous as to form a nimbus in which 
they always appear to our memory and fancy. Miranda is the tirst of this order. She 
has dwelt alone, from her infancy, with her father on a desert island compassed by 
ocean and the heavens ; and thus she has lived, fearless and delighted, in the midst 
of mystery and beauty. Quiet in the soul-sleep of innocence, trustful in her father's 
care and power, she has dread of nothing. The spirits of air are her ministers, the 
brutes of earth are meek to her, and even Caliban bends to her service. But clouda 
gather in the sky ; winds rush upon the sea ; with the storm comes her prince, and 
with the prince comes lore. The vi«onary world is broken into by the actual ; real- 
ities intrude on fancies; and out of dreams she meiges into passion. Now this, — 
■ fable in outward fact, — is a truth in the inward life. The actual, natural, genuine 
maiden does dwell much alone. Her life is an island full of enchantments, girded by 
immensity. In her inlercourae with nature she sees, and hears, and feels the won- 
derful and the lovely ; filial affections are in her heart ; the graces and charities of 
maidenhood are in her manners When this calm of unconsciousness must end, — 
when tbe trouble darkens, out of which impassioned hopes are bom, — when the 
prince of her affections comes to her in the storm, she arises in the royalty of woman- 
hood to meet him. If no prince should come, or if he who does come should not be 
a prince or princely, the will yet be queenly in her own womanly right, and by her 
own womanly nature. 

Mrs F. A.Kemble (A'btfs.&c, 1882, p. 155): I would surest to (be reader's con- 
sideration the carious felicity of the scene, where Ferdinand and Miranda acknow- 
ledge Iheir affection (o each other. I Diean in tbe baimonioDS contrast between a young 
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prince, bred in > Court, huuMlf Ihc cenlre of ft spbete of ilie moU aitificial dviliM- 
tion, and a girl, not only without any knowledge of the vorid and society, bul even 
vitbout previous knowledge of the existence of any created man but her father and 
Caliban. — Brought up in all but utter solitude, under no influence but that of her 
wise and loving father on earth and her wise and loving Father in Heaven, Miranda 
exhibits no more coyness in her acceptance of Ferdinand's overtures than properly 
belongs to the instinctive modesty of her sex, unenbanced by any of the petty, pretty 
aits of coquetry and aMumed shyness, which are the express result of artilicial female 
training. The umple emotion of basbfulness, indeed, which (in spite of her half- 
astonished, half-delighled exclamation — ' Do yon love me ?' that elicit* ber lover'* 
passionate declaration) causes her to ' weep at what she's glad of,' is so little compre- 
hensible to bersetf,tha( she shakes it off with something like self-reproach as an invol- 
nutary disiogenuousness : ' Hence, bashful mnning;' and then with that most pathetic 
and exquisite invocation to ■ plain and holy innocence,' otTeis her life to her lover with 
the perfect devotion and humility of the true womanly nature. In the purity and sim- 
plicity of this 'tender of affection,' Ferdinand made acquaintance with a species of 
modesty to which assuredly none of those ladies of the Court of Naples, ' whom be 
'bad eyed with best regard,' had ever introduced him; and indeed to them Miranda's 
proceeding might very probably have appeared highly unladylike, as 1 have heard it 
pronounced more than once by — ladies. The young prince, however, was prob- 
ably himself surprised for a little while into a sphere of earnest sincerity as different 
from the artificial gallantry with which he bad encountered the former objects of his 
affection as the severe manual labour be was undeijoing for tbe sake of Miranda 
was different from the inflated offers of serrice, and professions of slavery, which 
were the jargon of civilised courtesy; that species of language which Olivia 
reproves when siie says, ' 'twas never merry world Since lowly feigning was called 

* compliment.' — The transparent simplicity and sweft solemnity of the girl's con- 
fession of love could not but awaken an almost religious sense of honour and ten- 
derness in the youDg man's soul, and though bis Neapolitan Court vocabulary 
speaks a little in the 'admired Miranda, Indeed the top of admiration,' the 'I 
' Beyond all limit of what else i' the world Do love, prize, honour you,' is lore's 
true utterance, as free from sophistication as the girl's own guileless challenge. — 
It ia not a little edifying to reflect how different Frospero's treatment of these young 
people's case would have been if, instead of only the most extraordinary of con- 
jurers, he had been the most commonplace of scheming matrons of the present day. 
He, poor man, alarmed at the sudden conquest Ferdinand makes of his child, and 
perceiving that he must ' this swifl business uneasy make, lest too light winning make 

• the priie light,' can bethink himself of no better expedient than reducing the poor 
young prince into a sort of supplementary Calilian, a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water : now, a modem chaperon would merely have had to intimate to a well-trained 
modem young lady, that it would be aa well not to give the young gentleman too 
much enconr^ement till his pretensions to the throne of Naples could really be made 
oQt (his straying about without any Duke of Newcastle, and very wet, was a good 
deal like a mere adventurer, you know) ; and I am pretty certain that the judicious 
mamma or female guardian of Miss Penelope Smith, the fair British Islander who 
became Princess of Capua, poisued no other system of provocation by repression. 
An expert matrimonial schemer of the present day, I say, would have devised by 
these means a species of trial by torture for poor Ferdinand, to which his 'sweating 
■labotur' aa fVospero's patient 1<^ man would have been luxurious idleness, — Bul 
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Progpero was aftei all a mere miui, and knew no better than to bring up Minnda to 
■peslc the truth, and Che fair child had been so bolily trained b; hltn, that her sui- 
render of herself lo the maa Ebe loies is so litde femioine after the approved fem- 
huDe fasbioQ that it is simply angelic. — That Shakespeare, wbo iodeed kaev all 
things, knew very well the di£ference between Such a Creature u Miranda and a 
well-brought-up young lady, is plain enougb, when he makes poor Juliet, after her 
passionate confession of love made lo the stars and overheard by Romeo, apologise 
to bimwitb quite pathetic morliGcation for not having been more 'strange.' She 
regrets eitreinely her unqoaltfied expressions of afiection,^ — assures Romeo that nothing 
would have induced her to have spoken the truth if she had only known he had heard 
her, and even offers, if it can be the least satisfaction to him, and redeem what she 
may have lost in bis esleem by her frankness, to ' frown and be perverse and say him 
' nay,' — and. In short, has evidently shocked ber own conventional prejudices quite as 
much as she fears she baa bis, by not having had a chance of playing a thousand fan> 
tastical tricks about a passion which is thenceforth to govern her life, and give her 
over to her early death. But then Juliet was the flower or Veronese young ladies, 
•nd her good mother and gossiping nurse were not likely to have neglected her edu- 
cation to the tune of lettitkg her speak tbe truth without due preparation. Miranda is 
to be excused as a savage, — probably Ferdinand thought ber excusable. 

Anoh. {Shaktspcar^! Garden ef Girls, 1885, p. 164) : It is with men rather than 
women that Miranda is so great a favorite. Few women can understand her, and 
fewer still believe in her. And why ? Because she is not suAiciently of the earth, 
earthy. Not that J attach any base ideas to the epithet earthy, for the earth is tbe 
mother of all good Miranda is one of those strange beings who are best under- 
stood by those who least resemble ber. — We cannot judge fairly of those who stand 
in tbe same line with ourselves, for we can only obtain a sidelong glance at them. 
But of altogether opposite natures we can make a complete survey, view them from 
behind and before, and take their measure justly. Therefore, I maintain that Miranda 
is better undeistood t^ the opposite sex, and is more appreciated by men than by 
women. [P. 270,] Juliet, when sbe imagined all in the bouse were safe in bed, crept 
out into the stilt, warm, summer air to tell her bosom's secret to the listening brceie, 
and found a listening lover. Miranda, as soon as she thinks her father is hard at 
study, strays instinctively towards tbe spot where she is likely to meet Ferdinand, 
Love teaches her guile, but it is guile of a very harmless kind, and we can only smile 
complacently, as, no doubt, the old man, Prospero, did, at the young girl stealing 
away, unperceived, as she imagines, to the object of her heart's newly-aroused devO' 
tion. — There would be a little fluttering of conscience at the clandestine interview. 
But even good and pure Miranda must dissemble a little when love assumes his sway, 
and she forgets her father's command when she reveals her name. 

Dr Garnett {Irving SAaiafieart, 1890, p. 187) : If Prospero is imperfect, Mi- 
randa is perfection, with tbe abatement only that we see her in a peculiar and limited 
set of circumstances, and njust take her on trust for the rest Sbe is not a Cordelia 
or an Imogen, so tried in the fire as to justify the confidence that she could not possi- 
My come short in any circumstance of life. Sbe is rather a Ferdita, ' a wave of the 
' sea,' caught and shown for an instant in so exquisitely graceful an attitude that we 
•re only too thankful to be sure that 'she will ever do rkotUng bnt that.' In some 
respects this pair of hercunes are tbe most wonderful of all Shakespeare's women, for 
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Dowhere else is luch an effect obtaiaed with so little apparent effort Mere outline* 
produce the impression of ekbonie paintings, and that seenu (be Ireest exuberaoce 
of the moct careless genius which is in reality the reward of the profoundest study 
•nd scTereit toil. It would be far easier to create or copy a Ladj Macbeth than a 
Miranda. It is amazing with how few speeches and how little action this effect it 
produced. Certain it is that when Miiauda offers lo cany the logs for Ferdinand she 
seems to put all the grace and loviogness of womanlcind into that sirkgle act ; and that 
no one ever stumbled at her frank surrender to, or rather, appropriation of, a prince 
whom she has hardly seen. — What volumes it speaks for Shakespeare's freshness of 
heart that Imogen, Perdita, and Miranda should be the last creations of the veleraa 
dramatist \ — The other human personages do not require much notice. Being Shake- 
speare's, they are exactly what they ought to be ; but, unless Gonzato be excepted, 
they hare no other office than that of necessary wheels in tbe mechanism of the piece. 
Ferdinand is a gallant young lover, rewarded beyond his deserts as loveis sometime! 
are, and as bis prototype was expected to suppose himself. Alonso's grief and r« 
morse are conveyed with all the power of which a cheerful subject admitted. 



COLBRIDGE {Stvm Lecturti, &c, llS): If a doubt could ever be entertained 
whether Shakespeare was a great poet, acting upon laws arising out of his own oatnie, 
and not without law, as has been sometimes idly asserted, that doubt most be removed 
by the character of Ariel. The very first words uttered by this being introduce the 
spirit, not as an angel, above man ; not a gnome, or a fiend, below man ; but while 
the poet gives him tLe faculties and the advantages of reason, he divests Mm of all 
monal character, not positively, it is true, but ni^tively. In air he lives, from air he 
derives his being, in air he acts; and all his colours and properties seem to have been 
obtained from the raiobow and the skies. There is nothing about Ariel that cannot 
be conceived to exist either at sun-rise or at aun-set; hence all that belongs to Ariel 
belongs to tbe delight the mind is capable of receiving from the most lovely exienwl 
appearances. His answers to Proapero are directly to the question, and nothing 
beyond ; or where he expatiates, which is not anfrequently, it is to himself and upon 
his own delights; or upon the uimatural situation in which he is placed, though under 
a kindly power and to good ends. — Shakespeare has properly made Ariel's very firat 
q>eech characteristic of him. After he has described the manner in which he had 
raised tbe storm and produced its harmless consequences, we find that Ariel is dis- 
contented, — that he has been freed, it is true, from a cruel confinement, but still that 
he is bound to obey Prospero and to execute any commands imposed upon him. 
We feel that such a state of bondage ts almosl utmatunl to him, yet we see that it is 
delightful for him to be so employed. — It is as if we were to command one of the 
winds in a different direction to that which nature dictates, or one of the waves, now 
riung and now sinking, to recede before it bursts upon the shore : such is the feeling 
we experience when we learn that a being like Ariel is commanded to fulfil any 
mortal behest — When, however, Shakespeare contrasts the treatment of Ariel by 
Prospero with that of Sycorax, we are sensible that the liberated spirit ought to be 
grateful, and Ariel docs feel and acknowledge the obUgalioD; he immediately 
assiunes the airy being, with a mind so elastically correspondent, that when once a 
feeling has passed from it, not a tnce is left behind. — Is there any thing in nature 
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from which Sbalceipeare caugbt the idea of this delicate and delightful being, with 
mch child-like simplicity, yet with euch pretemaiaral powera? He is born neithef 
of heaven nor of earth; but, as it were, between both, like a Maj-bltssom kept 
sutpended in air by the fanning t>ceeze, which prevents it from fulliog 10 the ground, 
and only finally, and by compulsion, touching the earth. This reluctance of (he 
Sylph to be under the conuiMiid even of Prospero is kept op through the whole play, 
and in the exercise of his admirable judgement Shakespeare has availed himself of it, 
in order to give Ariel an interest in the event, looking forward to that moment when 
he was (o gain hia last and only reward — simple and eternal liberty. 

ScHLEGEL (p. iSo) : In the zephyr-ljke Ariel (be image of air is not to be mii- 
taken ; .... as, on the other hand, Caliban signifies the heavy element of earth. Yet 
tliey are neither of them allegorical pereooificalidns, but beings individually deter- 
mined. In general we find in Tht Midsummer Nigkfs Dream, in The Ttmptit in 
(be magical part of Macbeth, and wherever Shakespeare avails himself of Ihe popu- 
lar belief in (he invisible presence of spirits and the posslbiiity of coming in contact 
with them, a profound view of the inward life of Nature and her mjrsterious springs, 
which, it is true, ought never to be altogether unknown to the genuine poet, as poetry 
is allt^ther incompatible with mechanical physics, but which few have possessed in 
equal degree with Dacte and bimsell. 

Frahz Horn [Shakeipear^s Sekauipule ErtSutert, 1S23, ii, ilo) : At a contrast 
(o Caliban we have Ariel, but by no means a purely ethereal, expressionless angel, 
rather a genuine spirit of air and of pleasure, graceful and free-lhoughted, but light 
withal, mischievous, and at times n wee Kt naughty. He owes to Prospero his deliver- 
ance from the most confined of all confined situations, but gratitude is no merely nat- 
ural virtue (we might almost add that it is not an atmospheric virtue). Accordingly, 
almost like a human being, he has, not infrequently, to be reminded of it and kept in 
check. Only when promised (o be set free in two days is his amiability restored, and 
does he take pleasure in carrying out his master's plans, with delightful skill, at one 
time as a sea-nymph, at another as the stage-manager of a masque, and as an actor, 
or as a harpy, &c. — We referred just now to expressionless angels, and no explicit 
hint is needed as (o where they are to be found ; for no one can deny that these 
immortal winged ones (so channiag in many an old German painting), with their 
cumbrous immoilal harps, and, 1/ possible^ even more immortal hallelujahs, occasion 
in the works of many a poet a no less immortal weariness. Shakespeare never &lls 
into this error, and it is a delight to observe in what manifold and sure ways be alwayi 
deals with the wjjnderful. In Tht Tempat he attains his end by the simplest meaM, 
representing nature, and indeed truly, as the greatest of wonders. In the gentlest of 
ways be has led us to the faith that Prospero, through his higher power, is able to 
command nature, — and how willingly do we put faith in this higher power in man ! — 
thus all other wonders become perfectly natural, and, (0 a certain extent, mete trifles, 
which we see with pleasure play around us. That higher power does not by any 
means reside in Prospero only. Ferdinand and Miranda, without any visible magi- 
cian's wand or any special preparation, are an overmatch to the wonders of nature. 
In which (hey take pleasure merely as in some delightful comedy, for the supreme 
wonder is in (heir own bosoms : Love, purely human, and, therefore, divine. 

Skottowb {Lift af Sh.,^, 1S14, ii, 31;): Tl'.e most decisive instance of the 
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pre-emiaeDCe of Prosperu u a nugician ii the obedience of Ariel. The Decronuiicei 

of ordinary acquircmenta domineered over inferior apiHU; the mote ikilful, over 
invisible beiogs of ■ more exalted nature ; but that artist, alone, whcoe powerful 
genius had led hica triumphant through the irhole range of human science, could 
aspire to the control of Bpiriti retidenl in the highest regions of spiritual eiislcnce. 
Of this order is Ariel, and Shakespeare has somewhal oTeistrained the privilege 
which, as a superior fipiril, he enjoyed, by releasing him from all restriclions upon th« 
lime of his appearance. The approach of day was the signal for the departure of all 
spirit!, the most wicked disappeaiing first, and the least criminal lingering till dawn, 
and even daylight itself, appeared. Ariel was entitled to protract his stay to the latest 
possible period allowed ; but all spirits were more or less guilty of (he rebellion for 
which they were banished heaven ; and, as a guilty thing, the perfonnaoce of all bit 
laboora between two and six o'clock in the afiemran, to wliich they are specifically 
fixed, is inadmissible. 

In AV« and Qumes {3d Ser, vol. iv, p, 44, 1863) Cothbbrt Bedb (Rev, Edw, 
Bradley) reproduced, in part, an early play-bilt, wherein, as Miss Kemble, Ihe future 
Mrs Siddons took the part of Ariel. The young actress was but twelve years old, 
and had probably appeared on the stage many times before; there exists, however, 
only one earlier play-bill, 1 believe (see Tie KimbUs, by Fitzgerald, i, 2i), in which 
faer name appears among the Dramatis Persona, but in the present bill she appeal* 
for the first time in a Shakespearian character. ' At that time, 1767,' says Culhbeit 
Bede, 'the managers of country theatres were driven to various ingenious expedients 
' in order to evade those penalties upon unlicensed play-houses threatened by Sir Rob- 
'ertWalpole's "Golden Rump" Act of 1 737, and they usually advertised and charged 
'for a concert in which a dramatic performance could be introduced gratit. .... I 
'copy as much of the knll as relates to the play and the Kemblesi 

"Worcester, April l6lh, 1767. 
" Mr Kembi.b's CJimpaay of Comedians. 
"At the Theatre ai the King's Heac, oq Monday evening next, will be per- 
formed a Concert op Musick, to begin at exactly half-an-hour after six o'clock. 
Tickets to be had at Ihe usual places. Between the parts of the Concert will be pre 
•enled, gratis, a celebrated Comedy call'd 

The Tempest; or the Inchanied Island. 
(As altered fiom Shakespeare by Mr Drydeo and Sir W. D'Avenant) 
With all the Scenery, Machinery, Musick, Moasters, and other Decorations prop« 
to the piece, entirely new. 

Alonzo ( Duke of Mantua), Mr Kemble ; 

Hyppolito (a youth who never saw a woman), Mr Siddons; 

Stephano (Master of the Duke's Ship), Mr Kemble ; 

Amphitrite, by Mrs Kemble ; 

Ariel (the Chief Spirit), by Miss Kemble; 

and Milcha, by Miss F. Kemble. 

The Performance will open with a Representation of a Tempestuous Sea (in per- 

pettial agitation) and Storm, in which the Usurper's Ship is Wreck'd; Ihe Wreck 

end* with a Beautiful Shower of Fire. — And the whole to conclude with a Calm 

Sea, on which appears Neptune, Poetic God of ihe Ocean, and his Royal Consort 

Amphitrite, in a Chariot drawn by Seahorses, accompanied with Mennaids, Tritons 
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And it was 'id tbis rashion that 77it Tftnfest wM prodnced by Mr Kemble, twenty 
two yeara later (ban this, at Dniry L«iie Theatre.' 

Sir Edward Strachby {Quarttrfy Revirw, July, 1890, p. 120) : Let ua notice 
the coDtrut between the man and the spirit who 'is but air,' and so caanot pretend 
to more than a transient and, as it were, reflected, touch of human tenderness and 
pity. This contrast, not only here, but throughout the Play, may remind us of 
Foaqoft's beauliful c»nception of Undine, the elemental Bpirit into whom a human 
■oul is infused through marriage. Fouqui must have been possessed by the same 
idea as Shakespeare as to these elemental spirits ; and each does but embody in bis 
own poetic forni an idea which is to be found at the bottom of the Greek tales of 
nymphs, and satyra, and hamadryads, and of the medieval traditions of elves, and 
fairies, and water-sprites, Lookti^ at them from this point of view, we see that 
Fouqui and Shakespeare throw each much light on the other's mode of treating the 
subject, and so on the aul^cct itself. But for our present purpose the contrast is even 
more important than the ie»emblance ; for it shows ua the higher genius, the more 
thorough mastery of the laws of nature and life, in Shaliespeare's creation. Fouqu6 
would have made Ariel a female spirit becoming Miranda by the power of love, and 
marriage to Ferdinand ; but how much finer, because truer, is Shakespeare's Miranda, 
« real and complete woman from fiist to last I FouquC's conception is indeed very 
charming, but wants the reality of Shakespeare's, without aurpassing it in poetic 
ideaUty. Yes, they do not least appreciate and enjoy the presence of Ariel who are 
most content thai he sbonld vanish at last into thin air, leaving us with common mor- 
tals In the t»mmon light of day, and among the common thought*, — common, yet 
solemn even to sadness, — with which the Play concludes. Prospero represents the 
poet in the exercise of his art, infusing a new life of poetry and romance into all 
nature; yet who feels more deeply, who declares more plainly, than Frospero, that 
the time must come to every one, when not only does each glorious vision fade into 
the light of common day, but that light itself sinks into dusk and darkness. The 
romantic and the poetic canikot sustain the actual, but, having first themselves died 
out, leave tbis to perish too. 



Caliban 



Dkydbn (Prt/ace ta Tro. and Cress. 1679) : To return once more to Shakespear ; 
DO man ever drew so many characters, or generally distinguished 'em better fivm one 
■notber, excepting only Jeknson ; I will instance but in one, to show the copiousnest 
of bis invention; 'tis that of Calyhan, or the monster in 77ie Tempest. He seems 
there to have created a person which was not in Nature, a boldness which at first 
sight would appear intolerable ; for be makes him a species of himself, begotten by 
an Incvha on a Witch ; but this, as 1 have elsewhere prov'd, is not wholly beyond 
the bounds of credibility, at least the vulgar stile beKeve it We have the separated 
notions of a s[nrit and of a witch; (and spirits, according to Plato, are vested wiUi a 
sulitit body; according to some of his followers, have different sexes) therefore as 
from the distinct apprehensions of a horse, and of a man. Imagination has form'd a 
Ctntattr, so fixun those of an Ineubus and a Sorceras, Shaiafear has produc'd his 
Monster. Whether or no his generation con be defended, I leave to Fhilosophj ; 
but of this I am certain, the Poet has most judiciously fumish'd him with a peivn) • 
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Uagaage, sod b chtiacler which will tuiC him both by Father's and Mother's aide : 
he baa >U the diaeonteot* and malice of a Witch, and of a Devil ; besides a cmi- 
TCDicDt proportion of the deadly sini ) Gluttony, Sloth, and Lust, aie manifest ; the 
dejectedoeu of a slave is likewise given him, and the ignorance of one bred up ii( A 
Decart Island. His penon is monstrous, M be is the product of nnoalural lust ; and 
his language is as hobgoblia as bis peison ; in all thicg) he is distinguisb'd Jrom other 
mortals. 

Coleridge (SivtH Ltctura, tzi) : The character of Caliban is wonderfully con- 
ceived ; he is a sort of creature of the earth, as Ariel is a sort of creature of the ait. 
He partakes of the qualities of the brute, but is distinguished from brutes io two 
way* : — by having mere underatandiog without moral reason ; and by aot having the 
instincts which pertain to absolute animals. Still, Caliban is in some retpccu a noble 
being ; the poet has raised him far above contempt ; he is a man in the sense of the 
imagination; all the images be uses are drawn from Nature and are highly poetical; 
they tit in with the images of Ariel. Caliban gives us images from the earth, Ariel 
images from the air. Caliban talks of the difBculty of finding fresh water, of the 
Htuation of morasses, and of other circumstances which even brute instinct, without 
reason, Gould comprehend. No mean figure is employed, no mean passion displayed 
beyond animal passion end repugnance to command. 

A. W. ScHLECEL {Lecture! <m Dram. LUeraluri, trans, by John Black, 1S15, ii, 
179) : Caliban has become a by-word as the strange creation of a poetical imagination. 
A mixture of tbe gnome and the savage, half demon, half brute, in his behaviour we 
perceive at once the traces of his native disposition and the influence of Prospero'l 
education. The latter could only unfold bis understauding, without, in the slightest 
degree, taming hts rooted malignity; it is as if the use of reason and human speech 
ahould be communicated to a stupid ape. Caliban is malicious, cowardly, false, and 
base in bis inclinations ; and yet he is essentially different from the vulgar knaves of 
a civilized world,as they are occasionally portrayed by Shakespeare. He is rude, but 
not vulgar; be never falls into the prosaic and low familiarity of bis drunken associates, 
for be is a poetical being in his way ; he always speaks in verse. He has picked up 
everylhiug dissonant and thorny in language, out of which he has composed his vocab- 
ulary ; and of tbe whole variety of nature, the hateful, repulsive, and pettily deformed 
have alone been impressed on his imagination. Tbe magical world of spirits, which 
the staff of Prospero has assembled 00 tbe island, casts merely a faint reflection into 
his mind, as a ray of light which falls into a dark cave, incapable of communicating 
to it either heat or illumination, serves merely to put in motion the poisonous vapouia. 
The whole delineation of this monster is inconceivably consistent and profound, and, 
notwithstandiog its batefulness, by no means hurtful to our feelings, as the hooour of 
human nature is left untouched. 

Lamb [Sanity of Truf Ceniia, WbrJk!, ii, 452, ed. 1870) : Where Shakespeare 
seems most to recede from humanity he will be found the truest to it. From beyond 
the scope of Nature if he summon possible existences, he subjugates them to the law 
of her consistency. He is beautifully loyal to that sovereign directress, even when 
he appears cnost to betray and desert her. His ideal tribes submit to policy; his very 
monsters are tamed to his hand, even as that wild sea-brood, shepherded by Protetts. 
He tames, and be clothes them with attributes of flesh end blood, till they wonder at 
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IbenuclTM, like Indian lalanden foiced lo submit to European vestute. CcJibao, 
the Witches, are as true to the laws of their own nature (oais with a difference) as 
Othello, Hamlet, and Macbeth. Herein the great and the little wits are differenced, 
— that if the latter wander ever so little fi-om Nature or actual existence, thef lose 
themselves and their readers. Their phantoms are lawless ; their visions oigbtmares. 
The; do not create, which implies shaping and consislenc]'. Their ima^nations aie 
Dot active, for to be active is to call something into act and form, but passive, as men 
in sick dreams. For the super-natural, or something super-added to what we know 
of Nature, the; give 70U the plainl; non-natural. 

William H ailitt (Ciorarf/rf of Shaitsptar's Flayi, 1817, p. 118): The cha- 
ncter of Caliban is generally thought (and justly so) to be one of the author's master- 
pieces. It is not indeed pleasant to see this character on the stage, any more than it 
is lo see the god Pan personated there. But in itself it is one of the wildest and most 
abstracted of all Shakespear's characters, whose deformity, whether of body or mind, 
is redeemed by the power and truth of the imagination displayed in it. It is the 
essence of grossness, but there is not a particle of vulgarity in it. Shakespear has 
described the bnital mind of Caliban, in contact with tbe pure and original forms of 
Nature ; the character grows out of the soil where it is rooted, uncontrolled, uncouth, 
and wild, uncramped by any of the meannesses of custom. It is 'of the earth, 
earthy.' It seems almost to have been dug out of tbe ground, with a soul instinct- 
ively superadded to it, answering to its wonts and origin. Vulgarity is not natural 
coarseness, but conveDtional coarseness, learned from others, contrary to, or without 
an entire conformity of natural power and disposition ; as fashion is the common-place 
affectation of what is elegant and refined without any feeling of the essence of it. — 
P. 12a Master Bamardine, in Measure for Meoiure, the savage of civilised life, is 
an admirable philosophical counterpart to Caliban. 

SkottOwe (ii, 315) ; Yet it admits of question, whether the portrait of Caliban 
be a perfect and harmonious whole. Whence, it may be asked, 'did Caliban obtain 
such skill in the accurate and even familiar use of words not necessary to tbe 
expression of common ideas ? Whence his clear notions of the relative situations of 
the governor and the governed? .... Could all the ^ill and diligence of Prospero 
have imbued his mind with the knowledge he eviucea ? Of explaining to the 
■ poisonous slave,' his indisputable tight to tbe dominion of the island under the 
double claim of inheritance and possession, his able master will not even be 
■ospected. 

In 1 873, Dr Daniel Wilson, Professor of English Literature in University College, 
Toronto, ]^ublished a book called Caliban .• The Missii^ Link. ' The missing link,' 
refers to that gap, not alone in Darwin's theory, but in any theory, of evolution, which 
exists between highest ape and the lowest savage; and Dr Wilson's purpose is, as he 
states in bis Preface, p. li, to shew that Shakespeare's ' genius had already created 
' for us the ideal of that imaginary, intermediate being, between the true brute and 
' man, which, if tbe new theory of descent from crudest animal organisms be true, 
' was oar predecessor and precursor in the inheritance of this world of humanity. 
' We have in TAi Tempest a being which is " a beast, no more," and yet is endowed 
' with speech and reason up to the highest ideal of tbe capacity of its lower nature.' 
However channing tbe theory of the origin of species may be, < all is vain, unless the 
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' wbote hjipotlietis of (bt dcMeiit ot mui, the evolution of mind, and every »tep in 
' the pedigree by which he is meed back to the remotest of his new-foimd ancestiT, 
< be accepted ai an indisputable fact.' — p. 7. 'The oot wholly iiratiooal brute, the 
' animal approximating in form and attributes as nearly to man as the lower animal 
' may be supposed to do while still remaining a brute, has actually been conceived 

■ for us with all the perfection of on art more real and suggestive than that of (he 
' chisel of Phidias, in one of the most original creations of the Shakespcaiian drama.' 
— p. 9. 'There was obviously something marine or fish-like in the aspect of the 

■ island monster. " In the dim oliscurity of the pest," says Darwin, " we can see that 
" the early progenitor of all the vertcbraiea must have been an aquatic animal " ; in 
'its earliest stages "more like the lanse of the marine Ascidians than any other 
" known form," but destined in process of time, through tancelet, ganoid, and other 
' kindred transitions, to " suffer a sea-cbange Into something rich and strange." Id 

■ Caliban there was undesignedly embodied, seemingly, an ideal of the latest stage! 
*of such BD evolutioD.' — p. 73. ' In reality, though by some scaly or (in like Bppend- 

* ages, the idea of a fi^ or sea-mooster is suggested to alt, the form of Caliban is, 
' nevertheless, essentially human.' — p. 75, ' Caliban is, therefore, to all appearance 
'in bis twenty-iifth year [Ariel was imprisoned a 'dozen yean' when Frospero 
•rrived on the island, and that was ' twelve years ' before Ihe opening of ttie play] 

* as we catch a first-glimpse of this pre-Darwinian realisation of the intermediate link 

* between bmle and man We may conceive of the hi^ canine teeth and pro- 

' gnathous jews which in old age assume Such promioence in the higher quadnimana. 
' Darwin claims for the bonoet-mookey " the forehead which gives to man his noble 
" and intellectual appearance " ; and it is obvious that it was not wanting in Caliban, 

* for when he discovers the true quality of the drunken fools be has mistaken for gods, 
' his remonstrance is, " we shall all be turned to apes with foreheads villainous low." 
' Here (hen it (he highesl development of " (he beast thai wants discourse of reason." 
'He has attained to all the maturilybia oalure admits of, and so is perfect a« the study 
' of a living creature distinct from, yet next in order below (he level of, humaaily.' — 
p. 78. ■ Caliban is not a brutallsed, but a natural brute mind. He is a being in 
' whom the moral instincts of man have no part ; but also in whom the degradation 
' of savage humanity is equally wanting. H^ is a no vel anthropoid of a high type, — 
' such OS on the hypothesis of evolution must have existed intermediately between the 
'ape and man, — in whom iom*-«pBik.af cational intelligcDce ha« linan inkLndlfil. 
' under the tutorehip of one who has already mastered the secrets of nature.' — p. 7^ 
' Frospero describes the pity with which he at first regarded the poor monster, whose 
' brutish gabble he had trained to the intelligent speech which is now used for curses. 
' In all this do we not realise the ideal anthropoid in tbe highest stage of Simian evo- 

* lu(iOD, stroked and made much of, like a favourite dog, fed with dainties, and at 
'length taught to frame his brute cries into words by which his wishes could find 
' iotelligible utterance ? . . . . But tbe intellectual development compasses, at the 
' utmost, a very narrow range.' — p. S6. ' Caliban seems indeed the half-human link 
' between (he brute and man ; and realises, as no degraded Bushman or Australian 

■ savage can do, a conceivable iDtemiediaie stage of the anthropomoipbous existence, 
' as br above the most highly organised ape as it hlls short of rational humanity. 
' He excites a sympathy such as no degraded savage could. We feel for the poor 

* monster, so helplessly in ^e power of tbe stem Frospero, as for some caged wild 
' beast pinifg in cruel captivity, and rejoice (o think of him at last free to range in 

■ harmless mastery over his island solitude His is a type of development esseu- 
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' tially DOD-IiuinAn, — thongb, for the ptuposcB of the drama, endued to an extent altO' 
gelher beyond the higbest attainment! of the civilised, domesticated animal, with 
the eierciac of reuon sud the use of luigvuge; — a cooceivable civilisation such M 

' would, to ft certain extent, nm parallel to that of moo, but could never converge (<> 

*a common centre.' — p, 90. 

lo two succeeding chapters Wilson treats of Caliban as ' the Metaphysician ' and 

as 'the Tbeologiui,' a( times, in lines ruoning parallel to Browning's poem, which \i 

used by way of illustration. Wilson's emendations of the Text of the play have been 

duly incorporated in the preceding pages of this volume. 

A. W. Ward (Hist. o/Eng. DramaHe Littraturt, 1875, i, 441) : What was the 
origin of the conception of Caliban? It undoubtedly connects itself with the general 
idea of the desert island, to which it fonos an all but inevitable supplement. But to the 
inflnence of such accounts ol desert places and their savage iohatHtants [as in Eden'* 
Historyt of TravaiU, in Ralegh and in Hakluyt] was added that of a literary tend- 
ency of this very age. I refer, of course, to the descripdons of Utopias, inhabited 
by beings free &om the debasing influences of a false civilisation, of which the best 
ICDOwn example is Sir Thomas More's Di Optimo reifvblica j/atu deqtit nova insula 
Utopia (published abroad in Latin in 1516, and in its first English IranslatioD in 1551). 
An Italian Civitai iBlii,bj Campanella in i6oo,is likewise noted; and the production 
of this class of works, as is well known, continued to be a favourite exercise of genius 
and of ingenuity in many later periods of our own literature; indeed, our own gen- 
enUion has had to submit to a revival of this at limes rather fatiguing kind of inven- 
tion. But a more special literaiy panegyric of the blessiogs of an uncivilised state of 
society was in existence in one of the Essays of Montaigne, translated by Florio in 

1603 It seems difficult to escape from the conclusion, that Shakspeie intended 

his monster as aaatire incarnate on Montaigne's ' noble savage.' 

PHlLLFOrrs ( Til Xugiy Editiat, p. ivii, 1876) : In Caliban we seem to catch an 
echo of tales told by prisoners on their return from that Algerine captivity which 
overtook so many a sea&rer of the time. Shakespeare transmutes such rude accounts 
by creating a being who, though fierce and vile in eveiy way, is still penetrated wilb 

the spirit of that suiTounding nature of which he is a part Caliban is the very 

reverse of Ariel. He can feel neither gratitude nor attachment. The only reverence 
he shows for Frospero is a brutish fear of what he may suHer from a superior being 

whose motives he imagines to be revenge or mere caprice The character may 

have had a special bearing on the great question of a time when we were dis- 
oovering new countries, subjecting unknown savages, and founding fresh coloniet. 
If Prospero might dispossess Caliban, England might dispossess the aborigines of 
the colonies. 

As another instance of the deep impression on the world of literature which the 
•on of Sycorax his made, M. Renan wrote (in 187S) under the title of Caliian, 
and BS a continuation of T^e Tempest, B philosophical drama, which he asks the 
reader to regard merely ' as the amusement of an ideologist, not as a theory ; a fan- 
tasy of the imagination, not as a political thesis ' ; its political bearing, however, is 
manifest throughout, and, although much of it is local and temporary, its fundamental 
idea will be due until the millennium. It is to be regretted that space will permit of 
only a brief abstract ; anything short of an unabridged translation (of course out of 
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all qoettion here) would lail lo giTc an adequate idea of the keen, utincal brilUaD^ 
uf tbe original. 

Prospero is t«prcteDted as having been accompanied by Aiiel, Caliban, Gonzalo, 
and Trinculo to Milan, where he has been reinataied as Duke; bul, however raitfafnl 
be may have been to the promise of breaking his staff and drowning his book, he hal 
evidently provided himself with a new library, and, immersed in secret studies, neglects 
the duties of goveniment as much as ever. Caliban has (he freedom of the cellar, 
■nd it is there we first see him, and bear the Erst muiterings of red-republicanism, or 
perhaps, socialism, whereof eientually he becomes tbe exponent. His bitteroesa 
towards Piospero is iutense, his regret endless that he was foiled io bis attempt on 
Froipero's life. ' Here in this new countrj',' he says, ' I have been promised my lib- 
' erty. And lo this liberty I have a right 1 Aforetime, I never reHected, but, in this 
' plain of Lombardy, my ideas have bravely expanded. The Rights of Man are 
■jjiaolute. How dare Prospeto prevent me from belonging to myself? 'Tis true, 

* he lets me get drunk in his cellar ; but is it not the very first crime of princes to 
< humiliate the people by benefits ? To wipe out this disgrace at the hands of prince* 
' there is but one way : lo kill them ; blood alone can wash out this outrage.' Ariel 
appears and undertakes to reason with Caliban. ' Why should you revolt ?' he aska. 
' Where could yon be better off than here ? Tbe cellar is free lo you, and you know 
' the way to it. If free, you would be far less happy.' ' Ay,' responds Caliban, ' but 
■ I am worked out [exfloitl). Spiritless valet, can't you see that to be exp!oitt by 
' another man is perfectly insupportable ? have you no jot of honour ? No mortal baa 
' a right to degrade another. In such a case, revolt becomes the most holy of duties.' 
Thus the argument proceeds, Caliban at every step revealing a fresh development in 
socialistic views, until towards tbe close tliere is one peoetraling thrust at what social- 
ists term ' the Church.' ' Frospero ruled us by false pretences. He deceived us, and 
' is there anything more humiliating than lo be deceived ? Those imps that made me 
' tumble into quagmires, those apes thai made me fraoLlc by their grimaces, thooe 
' iufuriated cats which bit my legs, lliey were horrible, and they were not genuine. 

Aha! you scoundrel, this injury I'll never forgive I When the people once discover 
' that the superior classes have led then by superatition, you will see what iLey will 
' do to (lieir ancient masters. This hell with which they terrify us has never existed. 
'These monsters, which gave Frospero his prestige, were imaginary; but they tor- 
' meated me just as much as if tbey bad been real.' 

In the Second .^ct, Pmspero provides a masque for the people of Milan on a vast 
and moEI gorgeous scale, but before it takes place, and aHerwards, in the various 
groups of spectators tbe questions that agitate modem society are discussed, with a 
gronnd tone of discontent and with intiuiations of sedition. In the Third Act (he 
revolution breaks out, and Caliban is in his element. He mingles among the people, 
says but few words, but each time strikes tbe key-note to which the dull intelli- 
gence of the rabble responds, until at last all break out in cries of ' Vive Caliban t 
Caliban, chef du peuple I' and Caliban thus harangues them : ' This is not tbe time 
' to talk. The man who has done you all this wrong is wicked, cunning, indescrib- 
' able. Our duty is to catch hiin and lo hinder him from further evil. Do not think 
- ihal this will prove easy. He has under his control, spirits as malicious at himself, 

• especially a damned performer on the pipe and tabor whose tricks are inconceivable. 
' On one occasion I had an opportunity to drive a nail into Prospeio's head. I was 
' in the very sweat of the pleasure; piffl — the whole chance was piped away. Dis- 
' trust youtselres ; 'tis harder than you suppose. Confide to me the order and tbe 
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march of events Flist of all, we must Uy bold of bis boolcs — those booki of 

betl, ugh ! how I hate tbem. We must take them and bnni them. Some one else 

• might use them. Down with books I They are the worat enemies of the People. 
' They who hate them, control their fellow -creatures. The man wbo Vnowt LatiD, 
'commands other men. Down with Latin I' 

The upshot of it all is, that the revolution is successful, Caliban is installed in 
Prospeio's palace and the Third Scene of the Third Act, which is, I think, the 
gem, Gods Caliban, alone, at night stretched on Prospero's bed, and he thug solil- 
oquises; ' No, I never would have believed Ihat it is so sweet lo reigo. Above all, I 
' never would have believed that by reigoing one matured so fast. On the trip from 
' the lownhall to Ihis palace, 1 changed more than during all the rest of my life. Ten 
' houis have passed since the people brought me here in their anns, and now — I do 
*Dot recognise myself I was unjust to Prospero; bondage embiltered me. But, 
' now, lying here in bis bed, I judge him as we judge our fellows. There was good 

■ in him, and, in many respects, I am disposed to imitate him. 

' What can be more odious, for example, tban the inopportune impatience of these 
'people, this endless file of impossible petitions with which they have just over- 
whelmed me? What greed for enjoyment! what subversive pretensions! They 

■ demand of me lo extract the nourishment for ten thousand men out of a hogshead 
of wheat, and to pour five hundred tankards of wine out of a pint. Tell that to the 

' marines, comrades 1 As for me, m; decision is made : I am not lo let myself be 
' overridden by men who suppose Chat, by placing themsetvee in advance of me, they 
'are going to drag me with them into the abyss. A government should resist, — I will 
' resist. After all, Institulioos and myself have interests in common. I also am an 
' Institution, — it is necessary thai this should last Property is the ballast of society ; — 

■ 1 feel myself in sympathy with property-owners. 

' And then over and above the useful, there is the ornamental [!'lclal), Orna- 

• ment is necessary. Marry, fetes, the hne arts, palaces, courts are the ornaments of 

' life. I will foster artists, LIterar; men shed glory ; I must not neglect [hem 

' Prospero was always talking of the welfare a( humanity. 'Tjs not he who is destined 
' to achieve it. Suppose, by chance, it should happen to l>e I \IIi falli asUtp.' 

Prospero sends Ariel (o pat to rout the revolutionists, but Ariel returns defeated, 
bewildered, and dust-deliled. Wherever Caliban is supreme, Ariel is powerless; no 
one listened to his music, his songs were unheard. ' Revolution is Realism ; id what 
' is visionary, ideal, the People have no faith. The People have become Positiviats. 
' Faith is necessary if our ideal terrors are to be felt. What is to be done when the 
' People have become Positivisis ?' 

Prospero having been deposed, the Inquisition steps in and claims Mm as a prisoner 
for his free-thinking and sorcery. Prospero resists and the Milanese, Caliban's sab- 
jects, sustain him. ' Eh bien,' says Gonralo to Prospero, ' yoo see how it is. Caliban 

• has one more good quality still : be is anticlerical.' ' True,' answers I^xispero, and 
then after a moment's hesitation, ' — In exile I shall End the monk everywhere. Ma 
' loi, vjve Caliban I' 

Id the Fifth Act, Caliban is seen in all his regal splendour, seated on Prospero's 
throne and receiving homage. The Inquisition appeals to him to enforce its orders, 
and in rehearsing Prospero's wickedness reminds Caliban (hat at one time Prospero 
had been his mortal enemy. 'Ah, no,' Caliban interposes, ' be silent. Do not recall 
•those memories to me. What has been, is no loi^r. I am heir to Prospero's 
' rights ; I most defend them. Prospero is my protig£. It is befitting that he should 
as 
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■ work at lu* cue, with his philosopheni and his artists, iindcT my patTon^e. Hit 

* works "ivilt be the glory of my reign. I shall hsTc mj' stiare Id them. I work him 

* (/< fix^oiit) ; 'li* the law of the world.' 

In tlie doting scene Piospeio gives Anel hit liberty, which it, Ariel says, hi* 

* death. Priut nteri quamfadari. The »ir IxM already reclaimed in me that which 

'beloDgi to it Every idealist will be my lover; every pure soul my sister; I 

' shall be the virgin snow on the bosom of young girls, the glow in the tresses of their 
' hair. I iball blossom witb the rote, 1 ^all grow green with the myrtle, exhaling 
' perfume with the cainatioD, pale with (he olive. Adiea, my master, remember thy 
' ArieL' \Ariil viaiishis and a pure, exquisite iarmtmy bttatha areund. Pretper* 
faili ututlesi. Tie End. 

'^ An edition like the present would be scarcely complete without at least a reference 
to Browning's CaHban ufon Stteboa; or Natural TAeolagy in tht Island. The 
essence of the poem liet in iu alternative title, which sets forth the vague questionitigi 
of a keenly ohtenaot, but utterly unlulored, mind in regard to tbe existence of an 
overruling power, the problem of evil, [he mystery of pain, and the evidences of 
caprice, rather than of law, in the government of the world, — such restless longiog^ 
for a solution of the mysteries of life as rise unbidden to the mind when tooking on 
the ocean, at high noon, amid the full tide of summer life. 

Caliban, who almost uniformly speaks in the third person, is represented as lying, 
at midday, prone, ' with elbows wide, fists clenched to prop bit chin,' near the mouth 
of his cave, kicking txith feet ia cool slush, and looking out over the sea, which sun- 
beams cross and recross. He resolves to talk to himself just as he pleases about 'tbU 

■ other, whom his dam called God.' Accordingly, he shouts ' Setebos, Seleboa, and 
' Setebos r bnl as there is no response be infeis that the god must ' dwell i' the cold 

o' the moon.' And yet that god must have made the son, (which gives prooGs of 
power,) as well as the clouds, winds, and meteors ; but He did not make the stars, they 
eHect nothitkg ; He made, however, ' the sua, this iale. Trees and the fowls here, beast 
' and creeping thing. All these He made, and more, Made all we see, and us.' But 
why did He make them and us? It could scarcely have been from spite. He woold 
hardly have made wiiat He 'misliked or slighted or was an eye-sore to Him.' It 
must have been in ' envy, littleness, or sport ' that He ' mode what Himself would 

* fain, in a manner, be. — Weaker in most poiots, stronger in a few,' and ■ yet mere 

■ playthings all the white.' Suppose, in a moment of intoxication, I were to with. 
tays Caliban, that ' I were bom a bird ' ; and, being unable to be what I wished, I 
could make out of clay a live bird, and will it to fly to yon rock-top 

■ In which feat, if his leg snapped, brittle clay. 
And he lay stupid-like, — why, I should laugh; 
And if he, spying me, should fall to weep, 
Beseech me to be good, repair bis wrong. 
Bid his poor leg smart less or grow again, — 
Well at the chance were, this might take, or else 
Not take, my fancy ; I might bear his cry, 
Or give the manikin three legs for his one. 
Or pluck the other off, leave him like an egg. 
And lessoned be was mine and merely clay. 

Were this no pleasure, lying in the thyme . 

Making and marring clay at will 7 So He.' 
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There it clothing here of right dot irrong, but mere caprice, — joit u if ' of yonder 
crabs that march from mountain to the sea ' I shoald let twenty pass, and (tone the 
twenCy.firet. ' A» it likes me each time, I do : so He.' 

But suppose, after all, that He were (;ood i' the main, yet will He not tolerate any 
vainglory or boasting in the things which be Has created, they must be submissive and 
cringe before Him. Suppose I were to nuke a pipe whose sound could ensnare the 
birds, and aaj^tose the pipe were to boast and say, ■ 
' " I catch the birds, I am the crafty thing, 
I make the cry my maker cannot make 
With his great round mouth ; he must blow through mine I" 
Would not I smash it with my foot ? So He.' 
But why should Setebos be discontented, why should He be thus ill at ease ? Per- 
Iksps there is a higher Ideal, of which Setebos is conscious — a something qoiet o'er His 
head, out of His reach, that feels nor joy nor grief, both of which in tbemscWes are 
really indications of weakness. But for this higher power Caliban does not care ; he 
cares only for Setebos, who, lirst, looking up and lindiDg that He cannot soar to what 
is qniet and hath happy life, next looks down here and makes this bauble of a world 
to ape what is real and better. Just as Caliban, whose standard cannot rise above 
bimself, had once imitated Prospero's magic book by stitching a book of broad leaves 
and wrote thereon prodigious words, and peeled a wand and called it by a name, 
' 'Flays thus at being Prosper in a way, 
Takelh his mirth with make-believes: SO He.' 
Sycorai had held that the quiet made all things and that Setebos alone was the 
cause of eril. This cannot be, because the stamp of imperfection is on all things, and 
imperfection means misery and unquiet. 

Undoubtedly Setebos is busy, workiog all the time, not, however, out of love fiw 
what He creates, but merely to exercise His wit and strength. Just as Caliban had 
once made a pile of tnr&, and, with a fish tooth, scratched a moon on each, and set 
up some sticks endwise, and crowned the whole with a sloth's skull a.top. In th» 
work itself there was not the slightest ose, it was done for work's sole sake 1 
' 'Shall some day knock it down again : so He.' 
In tbe distribution of happiness there is the same caprice. Seteboe has a spite 
•gUDSt Caliban, and favours Prospero, who knows why ? If He would only tell tbe 
secret of bow to please Him \ Obeying no law Himself, there is no law for obejing 
Him, If you are lucky once, be sure yoa will never be lucky in tbe same way again. 
If you repeat some act that has once pleased Him, He may grow wroth, — never try 
the same way twice 1 Just as Caliban himself sometimes spares a squirrel because It 
is plucky and shows fight, or else spares an urchin because it is timid and shows fear, 
but what would arouse bis wrath would be that either creature, because be bad spared 
him so once, should think that he must spare him so a second time. ' He would teach 
the reasoning couple what " must " means. 

' He does as he likes, or wherefore Lord 1 So He.' 
However, the present state of things will continue. Perhaps Setebos may get t 
tired of this world and so leave off watching it. ' Here are we, and there is He, 
' and nowhere help at all.' 

After all, with this life the pun will stop. Setebos does His worst in this our life, 
and saves the last pain for the worst, — with which, as end. Meanwhile the best way 
to escape His ire is not to seem too happy. Herein extremes meet and uDrcstiained 
G'M.thinking merges into Puritanic asceticism. Therefore, to all outward seeming. 
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CiJiban intendi to appear as miserablt as ever, will dance onlf on dark otghU, in tb« 
Bunligbt will moan, sjid get under bolet to laugh. If Seleboa should Catch him just 
then, and ask ' What chucklest at ?' lo appease Him, he would cut a finger off ' or of 
' my three kid ^arlings bnrD the best,' and in the meanirhile hope that things will 
aomehow mead, that either the EDpeiiot quiet will conquer Setebos ot that 5etebos 
Himself will grow old and doze, doze, which is really as good as if He were dead. 
At this point of Caliban's meditations a terrible thunderetonn buisla over his head, 
the white lightning flasbei ' there, there, there, there, thei«.' Setebos has evidently 
become cognizant of Caliban's irrcTereot speculations : 

■ What, what? A ciutain o'er the world at once 1 

CiicketE slop hissing ; not a bird — or, yes. 

There scuds Hia raven that bath told Him all ! 

It was fool's play, (his prattling ! Ha 1 The wind 

Shoulders the pillared dust, death's house o' Ike move. 

And fast invading fires begin 1 White blaze — 

A tree's bead snaps — and there, there, there, there, there. 

His thunder follows \ Fool to gibe a( Him I 

Lo! 'Lieth flat and lovei Setebos 1 

'Maketh his teeth meet tlirough his upper lip. 

Will let those quails fly, will not eat this month 

One little mess of whelks, so he may 'scape !' 



WITCHCRAFT 



Tkb magic which Prospero practises in the ' Encbanled Island ' is so entirely hu 
own, and BO far removed from all traces of vulgar Witchcraft, that it is COt worth 
while (0 do more than simply refer the reader, who may be curious in such matten, 
to Dr Drake's Shaktspeare and His Times, vol. ii, p. 507-515, where much learn- 
ing on the Sut^ect is conveniently epitomised, tt^ether with copious extracts from 
Scot's Biicaverie of Witckcrafl. 1 cannot see, however, that any lighl is thrown on 
the cbsracler of Prospero, or that we are taught a more exquisite appreciation of 
Ariel, by knowledge the most exact of (he disliDclions between Magicians and Necro- 
mancers, and Wizards, or between Elves, and Demons, and Goblins. For me, it is 
sufficient to dy to imagine the iafiDite delight with which Shakespeare's audience 
accepted as a real, genuine, living creature such a fairy as Ariel, and the breathless 
awe with which every wave of Proepero's wand was regorded. To that audience. 
Witchcraft and Enchantment were Facts, not to be questioned, and Caliban was at 
veritable a possibility as Ferdinand. The strength of the popular belief in Witches 
and in Demon Lovers, in Sbakespeare's lime, may be infeired from its vitality even 
in (lie days of Dryden, who asserts, as we have seen above on p. 379, that Caliban'* 
pmentage ' is not wholly beyond the bounds of credibility.' 
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DRYDEN'S VERSION 

THBfoUowiagTeraioDof 7S^ TVin/a* by Davenant and Drvden wm writteii, •« 
we leam, nol only from Ihe Epilogue, but »l3o from Pepy's, in 1667. Diyden'g Pn/ace, 
dated 1669, wM probably wrillen for the earliest publication in 1670. The present 
Reprint is from the earliest copy in my possession, I have cut out about twenty or 
thirty lines, which will not be nussed. Tbe Notes on the Fim Scene w«re Itindly 
made for me by Conunander P. M. Grbbn, U.S.N., whose name, widely known and 
honoured in naval scientiRc circles, has an aulboiity, almost, it migbt be said, with- 
out appeal, as that of tbe ' Editorial Contributor ' on ' Naval and Nautical Tenns ' ia 
The Century DUlienary. » 

The following are the references to (his Version in ^\iy's^fiiary. They are taken 
from Misa L. Touluin-Smith's Inglebv'S Centurie of'Trayie (p. 331, &c.) : 

[1667] November 7.— At noon resolved with Sir W. Fen to go to see 7<lf Tern- 

pat, an old play of Shakespeare's, acted I hear the first day The house mighty 

full; the King and Court there 1 and (be most innocent play that ever I saw ; anda 
curious piece of tnusick in an echo of half sentences, the echo repeating the fbtmet 
half, while the man goes on with tbe latter; which is mighty pretty. The play has 
□o great wit, but yet good, above ordinary plays. 

November 13. — To the Duke of York's bouse, and there saw ne Ttmfeit again, 
which is very pleasant, and full of so good variety that I caimot be more pleased 
almost in a comedy, only the seamen's part a little too tedious. 

December iz. — After dinner alt alone to tbe Duke of York's bouse and saw Tie 
Tempest, which, as often as I bave seen it, I do like very well, and the bouse very 
(all. 

1667-68. January 6. — Away to the Duke of York's house, in die pit, .... there 
being acted 77ke Tempeit. 

February 3.— To the Duke of York's house, to tbe play Tie Tempest, which we 
have often seen, but yet I was pleased again, and shall be again to see it, it is so full 
of variety, and particularly this day 1 took pleasure to learn the tune of the seameD's 

166S-69. January St. — Home, where I find Madam Turner, Dyke, and Tbe,, and 
had a good dinner for them Sc toerry ; and so carried them (o the Duke of York's 

house and there saw Tie Tempeit; but it is but ill done by Ijosnell, in lieu of 

Moll Davis. 

TffE TSafPEST, or, Thb Enchanted Island, A Comedy. As it is now Acted 
at Mis Highness the Duke of Varies Theatre. Lonikin, Printed by T. A', tor 
Henry Herringman, at the Blew Anchor in tbe Lower Wali ai the Netv- 
Exchange. MDCLXXIV. 

Preface, 

THE writing of Prefaces to Plays, was probably invented by some very ambi- 
tious Poet, who never thought he bad done enough : Perhaps by some Ape 
of the French Eloquence, which uses to make a business of a Letter of Gal- 
lantry, an examen of a Farce ; and, in short, a great pomp and ostentation 
of words on every trifle. This is certainly the Talent of that Nation, and ought not 
to be invaded by any other. They do that out of gaiety, which would be an impou- 
lion upon us. 
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We idb; MtiElie our selves with EunnouDtlug tbem id tbe Scene, and safely leave 
them ttiOM irappiogs of writuig, and flourishu of the Pea, with which (hey adorn the 
bordera of their Plays, and which are indeed no more than good Landakips to a ^trj 
iadifiereDt Picture. I must proceed oo farther in thii Argument, leat I run my telf 
beyond my excuse for writing this. Give me leave therefore to tell yon, Reader, that 
I do It not to set a value on any thing I have written in this Play, but out of gratitude 
to the memory of Sir William DasenoMi, who did me the honoor to jcnn me with him 
in the alteration of it. 

II WHS originally Siaitsfiear'i .• a Poet for whom he had particularly a high vene- 
iWioD, and whom he firat (augbt me lo admire. The Play it self had formerly been 
Kted with success in the Black-Fryers : and onr Excellent Fldcker had to great A 
value for it, that he (bought fit to make use of the same Design, not much varied, a 
second time. Those wbo have seen his Sea- Voyagi, may easily discern (hat it was a 
Copy of Shakapiaj's Temfist .- the Storm, the Desait Island, and the Woman who 
had never seen a Man, are all suRicient Testimonies of it. But FUtchtr was Dot the 
only Poet who made use of Shaitsftar'i Plod Sa John SuctHng, aprofess'd admirer 
of our Author, has follow'd his footsteps in his Gniliiis : bis RegmtUa beiag an open 
imitation of Shaktspcar's Miranda ; and his Spirits, though counterfeit, yet are copied 
fit>m Ariel. But Sir iVUliam Davtnant, as be was a Man of quick and piercing 
imagination, sooo found that somewhat might be added to the design of Shaiesftar, 
of which neither Flitchtr nor Suckling had ever thought: and therefore to put (he 
last hand to it, he design'd the Counter part to Shakisftar'] Plot, nameljr, that of a 
Man wbo had never seen a Woman ; that by this means those two Characters of Inno- 
cence and Love might tbe more illustrate and commend each other. This excellent 
Contrivance be was pleas'd to communicate to me, and (o desire my assistance in It. 
I confess, that from the very firal moment il so pleas'd me, that I never writ anything 
with more delight. I must likewise do him ihat justice to acknowledge, that my 
wriling received daily his amendments, and that is the reason why it is not so faulty, 
as the rest which I have done, without the help or conectioo of so judicious a Friend. 
The Comical part of the Saylors were also of his invention and for the roost part his 
writing, as you will easily discover by tbe Style. In the time I writ with bim, 1 bad 
the opportunity to observe somewhat more nearly of him than I had formerly done, 
when I bad only a bare acquaintance with him : I found him then of so quick a fancy, 
that nothing was propos'd to him on which he could not suddenly produce a thoi^ht 
extreamly pleasant and surprising ; and those 6ist thoughts of bis, contrary (o the old 
Latine Proverb, were not always the least happy. And as his fancy was quick so 
likewise were the products of il remote and new. He borrowed not of any other; 
and bis imaginations were such as could not easily enter into any other Man, Hia 
Corrections were sober and judicious : and he corrected his own writings much more 
severely than (hose of another Man, bestowing twice tbe time and labour in polisiung, 
which be us'd in invention. It bad perhaps been easie enough for me to have arro- 
gated more to my self (lian was ray due, in the wriling of this Flay,and to have pass'd 
by his name with silence in the Publication of it, with the same ingratitude which 
others have ns'd lo him, whose Writings be hath not oaly corrected, as he hath done 
this, but has had a greater inspection over ibem, and sometimes added whole Scenes 
logelher, which may as easily be distinguiah'd from the rest, as true Gold from coun- 
terfeit by tbe weight. But besides the nnwortbtness of the Action which deterred me 
from it (there being ikothtng so base as lo rob the dead of his reputation] I aasatisfi'd 
I could never have receiv'd so much hooonr, in being thought the Author of anv 
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Poem, how excellent aoerer, ai I shall fioiu the jtonuig mj imperfectioiu with tha 
Merit Bod Name of Shakt^tar and Sir WUUam Daotnani. 

Decemb. 1. John Dridbn. 

1669. 

Prologue. 

AS when a Tree's cot dowD, the secret Root 
Lives under grouad, and thence new branches shoot: 
So, from old Shakespiat's hoQOur'd dust, this day 
Sprii^ up and buds a new reviviog Play. 
Shakespcar, wlio (taught by none) did Gist impart 
To FUtehrr Wit, to labouring JohnioH Ait. 
He, Monarch-like, gave those his Subjects Law, 
And is that Nature wtuch they paint and draw. 
FUtiktr reach'd that which on his heights did grow, 
Whilst ycJfU0ff crept and galher'd all below. 
This did his Love, and this his Mirth digest : 
One imitates him most, the other best. 
If they have since out-writ all other Men, 
'Tis with the drops which fell from Shaluspt<a't pen. 
The Storm which vaniab'd on the neighb'ring shore. 
Was taught by Shakaptai'i Tempest first to roar. 
That lonocence and Beauty which did smile 
In FUtchtr, grew 00 this Enchantid Isk. 
But Shaktsptar's Magick could not copy'd be. 
Within that Circle none doisl walk but he. 
I must confess 'twas bold, nor would you now 
That liberty to vulgar Wits allow. 
Which work by Magick supernatural things ; 
But SAaiaptar'i Pow'r is Sacred as a King's. 
Those Legends from old Priesthood were receiVd, 
And he (hen writ, as People then beljev'd. 
But, if for Skaitsptar we your grace implore, 
We (or our Theatre shall want it more: 
Who by our dearth of Youths are forc'd t' en^oy 
One of our Women to present a Boy. 
And that's a transformation, you will say. 
Exceeding all the Magick in the Play. 

Dramatis Persok^b. 



Proven light Duke of Mtllam, 

Antanie his Brother, Usurper of the ihikedtnn. 

Gotaah, a Nobleman of Sa-v^. 

Hi^ito, one that never saw Woman, t%ht Heir of the Dukedom of Manim 

S^hiaio Master of the Ship. 

Jlfusla^ke his Mate. 

Trinealff Boatswain. 

VifMiata a Mirrioer. 
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Senral Murinen. 
A CabbiD Boy. 
Mxranda and ■)_ 

Aritl an aieiy Spirit, atteadant on Prosptro. 
Several Spiriu, Guards to Froifero. 
CaliiaH 



THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. 
Tit Front ef tkt Stage is opm'd; and the Band of 24 Vtnlita, with the Harpsitatt 
and Thtorbt's ahich aecompany the Voice!, are plae'd ietween the Pit and the 
Stage. IViiie the Overture is playing, the Curtain rises, and discovers a nea 
Frontispieie, joiWd to the great Pilasters, on each side of the Stage. This Frontis- 
piece is a Moi/e Arch, supported by large wreathed Columns of the Corinthian 
Order; the vrrealhitigs of the Columns are ieautiji'd with Sous wound round 
them, and several Oa-fidA flying about them. On the Cornice, just over the Capi- 
tals, sits on either side a Figure, with a Trumpet in one hand, and a Palm in the 
ether, representing Fame. A little farther on the same Cornice, on each side of a 
Compass-pediment, lie a Lion and a Unicom, the Supporters ef the Royal Arms of 
England. In the middle ef the Arch are several Angels, holding the King's Arms, 
as if they were placing them in the midst of that Compass-pediment. Behind this 
is the Scene, which represents a thick Cloudy Sly, a very Rociy Coast, and a 
Tempestuous See in perpetual Agitation. This Tempest (suppos'd to be raii'dby 
JUagick) has many dreadful Objects in it, as several Spirits in horrid shapes flying 
doom amongst the Sailers, then rising and crossing in the Air. And when the 
Ship is sinking, the whole House is darkened, and a shower of Fire falls upon 'em. 
This is accompanied with Lightning, and several Claps of Thunder, to the end of 
the Storm. 

ACT I. 
Enter Mustacho and Venloso. 
Vent. "V 1 THat a Sea conut in 7 

V V Must. A hoaming ' Sea I we shaU bave foul weather. 
Enter Trincalo. 
7V»K-. The Scad' conies against the Wind, 'twili blow bard. 

Enter Stephano. 
Steph. BoKn ! 

THne. Here, Master, what say you ? 
SlepM. nt weather \ let's oif to Sea. 

Must. Let's have Sea room enough, and (hen let it blow the Deril's Head ofi. 
Steph. Boy 1 Boy 1 \_Enter Cabin Boy. 

Biy. Vaw, yaw, here. Master. 
S^h. Give (he IHlot a dram of the Bottle. \_Exetint%\x^\aXiaattd Bey. 

I boBming] According to the Century Dictionary, (his word is found nowhen 
else : ' it is probably an error (Ibr combing in the form of coaming, or else fhr 
foamii^f).' 

s Scud] F. M. Green : The scud never goes against (be wind. 
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Enter IHariners, and fast over the Stage, 
lyine. Bring tb« Cable to the Capfilorm.> 

Enter Alonzo, Antooio, Gonzalo. 
Altit. Good Bosen have a care i where's the Master? Fla; the Hen. 
TVine. EVaj keep beloir. 
Ante. Where's the Master, Bosen ? 
Trine. Do not joa hear him ? ^ou bindei us : keep toot CabuM, ;ou help the 

Gpnt. Nay, good Friend be patient. 

TVine. I, n^eD the Sea is : heace ; what care these Roams for the name of 
Doke ? to CbUd ; silence ; trouble ns doL 

Gant. Good Friend, remember whom Ihoo bast aboard. 

Trmc. None that I love more than xaj self i you tan a Connseller, if you can 
ftdviae these Elements to silence, use your wisdom : tf you cannot, make your self 
ready in the Cabin for the ill hour. Cheeriy good hearts ! out of our va.yi. Sin. 
[Exeunt Trincalo and Mariners. 
Cent. 1 have great Comfort from this FeUow; methinks his complexion is per- 
fect Gallows ; stand fast, good late, to his hanging ; Make the Rope of his Destiny 
OUT Cable, for our own does little advantage us; if he be not trnm to be hang'd, we 
•hall be drowo'd. \_Exit. 

Enter Trincalo and Stephano. 
Trine. Up aloft. Lads. Come reef both Topsails. 
Sitpi. Make baste, lei's weigh, let's weigh, and oiT to Sea. {_Ex. Steph. 

Enter two Marinert, and pass over the Stage. 
Tune. Hands down t man your Main-Capstorm. 

Eater Muslacho and Ventoso at Ike other deer. 
Must. Up aloft 1 and man your Seeie-Capstonn.* 

Vent. My Lads, my Hearts of gold, get in your Capatonn-Bar : Hoa op, hoa 
op, ^e. \Exettnt Mustacho and Ventoso. 

Enter Stephano. 
Steph. Hold on well \ bold on well I nip well there ; 
Qnarter-Master, gel's more Nippers. \Ex. Sle[A. 

Enter two Mariners, and pass ever again. 
THtK. Turn out, turn ont, all bands to Capstorm. 
Yon d<^, is this a time to sleep ? lubbard. 

Heave tc^tber. Lads. [Trincalo toiistUs. 

[Exeunt Mustacbo and Ventoso. 
Must, vnihin. Our Vial's broke. 

Vent, mt&in. 'Tis but our Vial-block has given way. Come heave. Lads 1 wo 
are fii't again. Heave ii^ther, BuUyes. 

Enter Stephano. 
Stifi. Cot down the Hammocks 1 cut down the Hammocks 1 
Come, my Lads : Come, Bulfyes, chear up I heave lustily. 
The Anchor's a peek. 

* Capstormj In MintHAY's New Eng. Diet, this form for Capstem is cited in the 
present passage, but no other example of it is given. 

* Seeie-Capstonn] F. M. Greer : A perfectly abenrd order. There is so 
mch IluDg as a ' Seere-Capstoim,' and there has never been tnch a thing. 
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THttc. Is the Anchor a Peek ? 

Sleph. Is a weigh 1 la > weigh I 

TriHc. Up aloft my Lada, upon the fore-castle 1 
Cu(> the AncboT, cut bim. 

Ail toMin. Haul Cact,' Haul Cat), 6'f . Haul Catt, hnl : 
Haul Catt, haul. Below, 

SitfiA. Aft, aft, aod loose the Misen I 

THxc. G«t the Misen-tack aboard. Hani aft Uuen-*heet; 
Enttr Mustacho. 

Must. Loose the Mun-top-sail I 

SiifA. Let huD alone, there's too mnch Wind. 

Trme, Loose Fote-taill Haul aft both sheets t trim her right afore the Wind.* 
Aft I aft I Lads, and hale up the Misen. 

Must. A Mackrel-gale, Master. 

Stifh. within. Port hard, port I the Wind veerel forward, bring the Tack aboard 
Fort is. StaT'board, itBr-board, a little steady; now steadj, keep her thus, no nearer 
jaa cannot come, till the Sails are loose. 

Enter VentOBO. 

Vent. Some bauds down : the Guns are loose. [Ex. Must 

THbc. Try the Pnmp, trj the Pump. [Ex. Vent 

Enter Mustacho at the other doer. 

Mtal. O Master I six foot water in Hold. 

&efiA. Qap the Helm bard a weather 1 Flat, flat, flat, in the Fore-theet there. 

TVinf. Over haul your fore'boling. 

Stffih. Brace in the Larboard.* [Exit. 

Trine, A Curee upon this bouling. [A gnat Cry mthin. 

They are bnder than (he Weather. [Enter Antonio and Gonialo. 

Yet again, what do you here P shall «e give o'r, and drown ? ha' you • mind to sink ? 

Cent. A Pox o'jour Throat, you bawling, blasphemous, uncharitable Dog. 

Trine. Work you then and be Pox't. 

Anio. Hang, Cur, hang, you Whorsoa insolent Noise-maker, we are less afraid 
to be drown'd than thou art. 

Trine. Ease the Fore-brace a little.' [Exit, 

< Cut] F. M. Green : Evidently a misprint for Cat. 

» Haul Call] Mue«AV's New Eng. Did. cites : Falconer, Dut. Marine, 1789, 
Cat, is .... a ... . strong tackle, or complication of pullies, to hook and draw the 
anchor .... up to the cat-head. 

' trim faei liEht afore the Wind] F. M. Green : From the first exclamations 
in this Scene, ' What a sea comes in V ' let's off to sea,' &c., it is evident that the wind 
is blowing on shore. The effect, therefore, of this present order would be to drive a 
vessel, trimmed ' right afore the wind,' direcdy on shore. 

* F. M. GxEEN : The orders contuned in the preceding seven lines are incoherent 
and unintelligible. A ■ fore-bowline ' is an tinimportaut, insigniiicant line, used only 
in fair weather. 

> Ease . . . little] F. M, Green: This could do neither good nor hann. In 
ftct, it may be generally remarked of this whole Scene, that the words and phrases 
put into the mouth of the Boatswain are manifestly used by a person who did not at 
all understand tbem. 
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Gim*. I'll wammt him for drowmng, tbough the Eh[p were no stionger than ■ 
Nnl-ihell, «nd u letky m an anstanch'd Wench. 

Enter Alonzo and Ferdiaand. 

Ferd. For my self I c«te not, but your Iom brings a Thousand Deaths to me. 

AloH*. O name not me, I am grown Old, lay Son ; I am tedioui to the World 
tuA that, by use, is so to me : But, Ferdinand, I grieve my Subjects loss in thee 1 
Alas, J snfler justly for my Crimes, but why tbou sbouldst — Heaven t 

{A Cry witMin. 
Hearic, Farewel, my Son, a long &rewel ! 

Enter Trincalo, Mustacho, and Ventoto. 

Trine. What must our Months be cold then ? 

Vent. All's lost To prayen, to prayeis. 

Gen*. The Duke sod Prince are gone within to prayen. 
Let 'a assist them. 

Jlfn^. Nay, we may e'en pray too ; our case is now alike. 

Ant. Mercy upon na, we split. 

Gont. Let's all sink with the Doke sod the Young Prince. [Extumt. 

Enter Stephano, and Trincalo. 

Trine. The Ship ia sinking. [A new Cry within. 

Stefi. Run her ashore I 

Tyjnc. Luff I luff! or we sie all lost I there's a Rock upon the Star-boaid-Bow. 

StefA. She strikes, she strikes I All shift for them themselTCS. [Exeunt. 

SCEKK II. 

In the midtt ef the Shower of Eire the Scene changet. The CUmdy Sky, Racki, and 
Sea vanish ; and when the Lights return discover that Beautiful part of the Island, 
which was the ffaiitatian of Prospero ; ' Tis ctrnfofd ef three fValis ef Cypress- 
trees, eaeh Side-wali leads te a Cave, in one ef which Prospero keeps his Daugh- 
ters, in the ether Hippolito: The Middle- Walk is ef a great depth, and leads te 
an open part of the Island. 

Enter Prospcro and Miranda. 

' Presp. Miranda, where's your Sister ? 

Miran, I left her looking from the pointed Rock, at the Walk's end, ou the bi^ 

Beat of Waters. 

Prosp. It is a dreadful Object 

S^r. If by 70U1 Art, my dearest Father, you have pnt tbem in this loar, allay 'ein 

Rreip. I have so ordered, that not one Cceatnie in the SUp is lost : 
I have done nothing but in care of thee. 
My Daughter, and thy pretty Sister : 
You both are ignorant of what yon are. 
Not knowing whence I am, nor that I'm more 
Then Prospero, Master of a narrow Cell, 
And thy unhappy Father. 

Mir. I oe'r endeavour'd to know more than 70a were pleas* to tell me, 

Presp. I should ufonn thee farther. 

Mir. You often, ^a, began to tell me what I un, 
but then you stopt, 

Presp. The Hour's iww come; Obey and be MtentiTe. Canst thou remember ■ 
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tune before we oune inlo Out Cell? I don't tMnli thon csnit, for Aea Ihou wert not 
foil tbree ;eu« old. 

.^r. CerUinly I can. Sir. 

Prosp. Tell me the Image then of an]' thing which thon do«t keep in thf remem- 
brance Etill. 

Mir. Sir, had I not four pr Sre Womeo ooce that tended me ? 

Prosp. Thoa hadst, and more, Miranda ; what aeeat thou else in the dark back- 
ward, and abyss of Time ? 

If thou remember'st ought e'r thou cam'sl here, then how tbou cam'Et thou aayat 
remember too. 

Mir. Sir, that I do not. 

Prasfi, Pllleen years since, Mimmia, thy Father was the Dnke of Mi/an, and a 
Prince of power. 

ifir. Sir, are not yon my Father? 

Prosp. Thy Mother was all Vertue, and she said, thon wast my Daughter, and 
Ihy Sister too. 

Mir. O Heavens 1 what fool Flay bad we, that we hither came, or was't a Ble«*- 
bg that we did ? 

Pro^. Both, both my Girl. 

Mir. But, Sir, I pray proceed. 

Presp. My Brother, and thy Uncle, call'd Antenio, lo whom I trusted then the 
manage of my State, while I wi« wrap'd with secret Studies : That false Uncle, bar- 
ing attain'd the crafl of granting suits, and of denying them ; whom to advance, or 
lop, for over-topping, soon was growu the Ivy which did hide my Princely Trunk, 
■nd SQck'd my verdure out : (hou attend'ai not. 

Mir. O good. Sir, I do. 

Presp. I thus neglecting worldly ends, and bent to closeness, and the bettering 
of my mind, wak'd in my false Brother an evil Nature: He did believe he WM 
indeed the Duke, because be then did execute the outward Face of Soveraignty. 
Dost thon still mark me ? 

Mir. Your Story would cure Deafness. 

Prosp. This false Duke Deeds would be absolute in Milan, and Confederate! 
with Savo/s I>uke, to give him Tribute, and to do him Homage. 

Mr. False Man ! 

Presp. This of Savoy, being an Enemy to me inveterate, strait grants my Brother's 
Suit, and on a Night, Mated to bis Design, Anlonio opened the Gates of Milan, and 
i' th' dead of darkness, hnrri'd me thence, with thy young Sister, and thy crying selC 

Mir. But wherefore did they not that hour destroy us ? 

Preip. They durst not. Girl, in Milan, for the Love my people bore me ; in short, 
9iey hurri'd us away lo Savoy, and thence aboard a Bark at Nina's Port; bore us 
some Leagues to Sea, where they prepar'd a rotten carcass of a Boat, not li^d, no 
Tackle, Sail, nor Mast; the very Rats instinctively had quit it. 

Mir. Alack '. what trouble was t then to you? 

Prosp, Thou and thy Sister were two CheruHos, which did preserve me ; you 
both did smile, infus'd with Fortitude from Heaven. 

Mir. How came we ashore ? 

Presp. By Providence Divine, Some food we had and some fresh Water, whicU 
a Nobleman of Savoy, called Gcnialo, appointed Master of that black design, gavtt 
ns; with rich Garments and all necessaries, which Sim's have steaded much ; and of 
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Ui GentleoeH (knowiDg I lov'd m^ Boolct) be funiith'd me from my own Library, 
witli VoliUDM which I prize above mj Dukedom. 

Mir. Would I might see that Mao. 

Praip. Here, id thif Island we airiT'd, and here have I jour Tutor beeo. Bui 
t^ m; Skill 1 find, that my Mid-Heaveo dolh depeod on a most happy Star, whose 
InSuence if I not court, but omit, my Fortunes viU ever after dioop ; here cease more 
Questions, thou ait iuclin'd to sleep: 'tis a good dullness, and give it way; 1 know 
thou canst not chuse. \Sht falls oiUif. 

Come away, my Spirit : I am ready now, approach, 
my Ariil, Come. \_Entfr Ariel. 

Ariel. All hail, great Master, grave Sir, hail, I come to answer ihj best pleasure, 
be it 10 fi^ to swim, to shoot into the Fire, to tide on the corl'd Qouds ; to thy strong 
Iridding task Aritl and all his Qualities. 

Prosp. Hast thou. Spirit, perfoim'd to point the Tempest that I bad thee 7 

Aritl. To every Article. I boarded the Duke's Ship, now on the Beak, now in 
the Waste, the Deck, in every Catnn; I flam'd amazement and sometimes 1 seem'd 
to bum in many places on the Top-mast the Yards, and Boresprit ; I did flame dis- 
tinctly. Nay once I rain'd a shower of Fire upon them. 

Presp. My brave Spirit \ 
Who was so iirm, so constant, that this coil did not infect his Reason ? 

Aritl. Not a Sool but fell a Feaver of the Mind, and play'd some tricks of Des- 
peration ; all, but Mariners, plung'd in the foaming Brine, and quit the Vessel ; the 
Duke's Son Ferdinand, with Hair upstaring (more tike Reeds than Hair) was the 
first man that leap'd, cry'd. Hell is empty, and all the Devib are here. 

Prosp. Why that's my Spirit; 
But was not this nigh shore 7 

Ariel. Close by, my Master. 

Prosp. But, Ariel, are they Safe ? 

Ariel. Not a Hair perish'd. 
In Troops I have dispeis'd them round this Isle. 

The Duke's Son I liave landed by himself, whom I have left warming the Air with 
sighs, in an odd Angle of the Isle, and ntting, his Anns he folded in this sad Knot. 

Prosp. Say how thon hast dispoa'd the Mariners of the Duke's Ship, and aU the 
rest of the Fleet ? 

Ariel. Safely in harbour 
Is the Duke's Ship, in the deep Nook, where once thou called'ct 
Me up at Mid-night to fetch Dew from the 
Still veil Biraoolkis, there she's hid, 
Hie Marineis all under Hatches stow'd, 
Whom with a Charm, join'd to their sn&er'd Labour, 
I have left asleep; and for the rest o' th' Fleet, 
(Which I disperst} they all have met again. 
And are upon the Mediterranean Float 
Bound sadly home for Bafy ; 
Suppcsing that they saw the Duke's Ship wrack'd. 
And his great Person perish. 

Prosp. Aritl, thy Charge 
Exactly is perform'd ; but there's more Work ■ 
What is the lime o' th' day 1 
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Aritl. Rat the Mid-se«son. 

Pra^. At least two Glusei: the time 'tween six aod now must by oi both be 
Ipeot most preciously. 

Ariel. Is there more Toyl ? since thou dost give me Paiiit, let me remember lhe« 
what thou hast piomis'd , which is not yet perfotm'd Die. 

Pm^. How now, Moeduf 
What i«'t thou on'st demand ? 

Aritl. My liberty. 

Prop. Before thy time be out ? no more. 

Ariel. I prethee I 
Remember I have done thee faithfiil Semce, 
T<dd thee no Lies, made thee no Mistaking!, 
Serr'd without Grudge, or Grumbling, 
Thou didst promise to hale me a (iill Year. 

Prmp. DoM thou fotgel 
From what a Tomeat 1 did free ihee ? 

ArUl. No. 

Proip. Thou dost, and think'st it much to tiead the Ooze of the tak Deep, to run 
against the sharp Wind of the North, to do my Bns'neii in the Veins of the Eaith, 
when it is bak'd with Frost. 

Aritl. I do not. Sir. 

Prosp. Thou ly'st, Malignaot thing I batt thon forgot the fool Witch Sycarax, 
who with Age and Envy was grown into a Hoop? bast Iboa forgot herP 

Ariel. No, Sir. 

Proif. Thou hast, where was she bora ? speak, tell me. 

Aritl. Sir, in Argiir. 

Prgsp. Oh, was she so] 
I must once e^ery Month recount what tbou batt been, which thou foi^et'st This 
damn'd Witch Sycorax, for Mijchiefa manifold, and Sorceries too tenible to enter 
humane hearing, from Atgier thou know'st was banish'd: but for one thing she did, 
they would not take her Life : is not this true ? 

Arul. I. Sir. 

Prmp. This blue-ey'd Hag was hither bought with Child, 
And here was left by th' Sailers, thou, my Slave, 
As ihon report'st Ihy self, wast then her Servant, 
And 'cause thou wast a Sfurit too delicate 
To act her Earthy and abhor'd Commands; 
Refiising her grand Hests, she did confine thee. 
By help of her more potent Ministers; 
(Id her unmitigable n^e) into a cloven Pine, 
Within whose lift imprison'd (hou didst painfully 
Remain a doien Vean; within which space she d^d. 
And left thee there ; where thou didst vent 
Thy Groans, as fast as Mill-Wheels strike. 
Then was this Isle (save for two Brals, 
Which she did Utter here, the brutish Caliian, 
And his Twin-Sister, two freckled hag-bora Whelp*) 
Not honour'd with a. humane Shape. 

ArUl. Yes 1 Caliian her Son, and Sycorax his Sifter. 
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Protp. Dull ibiiig, I aay to; he, (hat CaHian, and (he that Sycorax, whom I 
IKnr beep in Service. Thou bol know'sl what toimeDt I did find thee in ; thy 
Gtouis did make WoItu houl, uid peoetnue (be ta^asts oC e*er aagrj Bean, it ms 
• Torment (o Uy opoo the damn'd, which Sycorax conid ne'r agaJo oudo : It vrai nif 
Art, when I aniT'd, and heard thee, that made the Pine to gape and let thee out, 

Ariel. I thank thee, Master. 

Prsjp. If thoD more raonnurest, I will rend aa Oak, 
And P^ tfaee in hie knotty Entruli, till thou 
Hajil houl'd awaf twelve Wioten more. 

Aritt. Pardon, Master. 
I will be correspondent lo command, and be 
A gentle Spirit. 

Prtap, Do w, and afker two day's I'll diacbuge tbee. 

Ariel. Thanks, my great Master. But I have yet one reqaeit 

Pro^. What's that, my Spirit ? 

Ariel. 1 know that this day's business is imponanl, reqairing too moch ToyI for 
one aksat. I have a gentle Spirit for my Love, who twice seven Years has waited 
for my Freedom : Let il appear, it will assist me much, and we with mutoal joy ah^l 
entertain each other. Thia I beseech you grant me. 

Prssp. You shall have your desire. 

Ariel. That's my noble Master, MUtha I [Mitcha^/fin down to hit Assittanre. 

Mile. I am here my Love. 

Ariel. Tbou art free 1 welcome, my Dear 1 what shall we do 7 say, say, what shall 

Protp. Be subject to no sight but mine, invisible to eveiy Eye-ball else. Hence 
with Diligence, anon thon shalt know more. [They iolkjly uf, and crois iti the Air. 
Tbou hast slept well my Child. [ Te Miranda. 

Mir. The Sadness of your Story put heavirKss in me. 

Protp. Shake il off; come on, I'll now call Caliban, my Slave, who never yields 
OB a kind Answer. 

Mw. 'Tia a Creature, Sir, I do not love to look on. 

Protp. But as 'tis we cannot miss him; he does make our Fire, fetch in out 
Wood, and serve in Offices tbat proBl us ; what boa I Slave ) Caliian I thou Earth 
tbou, speak. 

Cali&. viithin. There's Wood enough within. 

Protp. Thon Poisonous Slave, got by the Devil himself upon thy wicked Dam, 
come forth. " [Enter Caliban. 

CaHi. As wicked Dew, as e'er my Mother brusb'd with Raven's Feather from 
unwholesome Fens, drop on you both : A South-west blow on you, and blister yon 
ell o'er. 

Protp. For this, be sure, to night thon shalt have Cramps, Side-stitches, that shall 
pen thy Breath up; Urchins shall prick thee till thou bleed'st, tbou shalt be pinch'd 
as thick as Honey-Combs, each Pinch more slingiing than the Bees which made 'em. 

CaM. T must eat my Dinner : this Island's mine by Sycorax my Mother, which 
thou took'st &om me. When thou cam'st fitst, thou stroak'st me, and i^ad'st much 
nf me, would'st give me Water with Berries in't, and laught'st me how'to name (be 
Bi^er light, and bow the Less, that bum by Day and Night ; and then I lov'd thee, 
and shewed tbee all the qualities of the Isle, (he Fresb-springs, Brine-pits, Baireo 
Places and Fertile. Cun'd be I that I did so : All the Chanus of Sycorax, To>d^ 
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Beetles, Bats, light on thee, for I un all the Sutjects that ihoa hast I first was mine 
own Lord ; and here thou staj'st me in this bard Rock, whiles thon does keep &oin 
me the rest o' th'Island. 

Prosp. Then moat lying Slave, whom StripM ma; more, not Kindneu : I have 
tu'd thee (Filth that thoa art) with hnmane Cate, and lodg'd Ibee in mine own Cell, 
till tliou didst seek to violate the Honour of my Children. 

Caljb. Oh ho. Oh ho, woold't had been done : thou didM prevent me, I had 
peopled else this Isle with CalUaas. 

Prasf. Abhor'd Slave I 
Who ne'er would any priol of goodness take, being capable of all 111 : I pity'd thee, 
look pains to make thee speak, taught thee each hour one or other thing when Ihou 
didst not (Savage) know thy own meaning, bnt wouldst gabble, like a thing most 
Brutish leudow'd thy Purposeswith Words, wbich made them knowo: Bnt thy wild 
Race (though thou didst learn) had thnt in't, which good Natures conld not abide to 
be with : therefore was thou deservedly pent np into this Rock. 

CaHb. You taught me Language, and ray Prolil by it it, that I know to come i 
the red botch rid you for leanuog me your Language. /V ih ii***^ 

Fro:f. Hag-seed hence t 
Fetch us in fewcl, and be quick 
To ODBwer other business ; shmg'st thou (Malice) 
If Ihou neglectest, or dost unwillingly what I command, 
I'll wrack thee with old Cramps, fill all ihy bones with Aches, 
Make thee roar, that BeasU shall tremble at thy IMnn. 

Ca!ii. No, prethee 1 
I mtut ol>ey. His Art is of such power 
It would conCroal my Dam's God, Seltbos, 
And make a Vassal of him. 

Presp. So, Slave hence. [ExewU Prosp. and Calib. ttottaity. 

Enter Dorinda. 

Dor. Oh, Sister < what have I beheld 7 

Mir. What is it moves you so ? 

Dor. From yonder Rock, 
As I my Eyes cast down upon the Seas, 
The Whistling Winds blew rudely on my Face, 
And the Waves roar'd; at fint I thought the War 
Had been between themselves, Init strait I spy'd 
A hi^ great Creature. 

Mir. O you mean the Ship. 

Dor. li't not a Creature then ? it aeem'd alive. 

Mir. Bui what of it ? 

,Dor. This floating Ram did bear his Horns al>OT«, 
All ty'd with Ribbands, ruSling In the Wnd ; 
Sometimes be nodded down his Head a while. 
And then the Waves did heave him to the Moon; 
He clambiing to the Top of all the Billows, 
And then again he curtsi'd down so low, 
I could not see him ; till at last, all ude-long. 
With a great Crack bis Belly burst ia pieces. 

ARr. There all bad perish't. 
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Rad not 107 Father's Ma{^ck Art relicT'd them. 
Bat, Sitter, I have itrangcr New* to tell 70D ; 
Id thu great Creatoie there were other Creatures, 
And shortly we may chance to see that thing, 
Whidi 70U have heard toy Father call, a Man. 

£>fr. Bnt what is that ? for yet he never told me. 

Mir. I know no moie than you : but I have heard 
My Father say, we Women were made for him. 

Dor. What, that he should eat us. Sister? 

Hfir. No anre, you see my Father is a Man, 
And yet he does ns good, I would he were not old, 

JJar. Methinks, indeed, it would be Bner, 
If we two bad two young Fathers. 

Mir. No, Sister, no, if they were young. 
My Father said, that we must call them Brothen. 

Dor. Bat, piay, how does it come, that we two are not Brotheis tbeiit and have 
not Beards Ulce bam ? 

Mir. Now I confeas you pose me. 

Dar. How did he come to be onr Father too 7 

Mir. 1 think he found os when we both were little. 
And gt«w witbia the (jroimd. 

Dor. Why could he not find more of u«? Pray, Sister, let yon and I look np 
and dovm one day, to find some little ones for ns to play with. 

Mir. Agreed ; but now we must go in. Ibis is the horn 
Wherein m; Father's Chum will work. 

Which seizai all who are m open air: • 

Hi' efiect of his great Art I long to see, 
Which will perfonn as much as Magick can. 

Dor. And I, methinVs more long to see a Man. . {EictmU. 

ACT II. Scene I. 

Tie State CAanget to the vdlder fart of the Island, 'tit eemfoid of diver serti of 

Ti-ia, and iarren Placa, viiih a prosfeel of tie Sta at a gnat distance. 

Enter Slephano, Mustacho, Ventoso. 

Vent. nPHE Runlet of Brandy was a loving Runlet, and floated after us oat 

J- of pore pily. 
Must. This kind Bottle, like an old Acqoaintance, swam after it. 
And this Scollop-shell is all our Plate now. 

Vent. 'Tis well we have fonnd something noce we landed. 
I prethee fill a soop, and let it go round. 
Where hast thoa kid the Runlet? 

Must. V the hollow of an old Tree. 
Vent. Fill apace. 
We cannot live long in this barren Island, and we may 
Take a aoop before Death, as well as others drink 
At our Fnnerals. 

Must. This is Prize-Brandy, we steal Custom, and it cost nothing, Let's have two 
rounds more. 
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Vemt. Matter, what hsTC 70a Mv'd 7 
Slifk. JusI noOung but my self 

Vent. Tbis worki comfbiUbly on • cold stomach. 

Sttfh. Fill's mother rooDcl. 

Vmi. Look [ Muttaehe ve^a. Hang losses, as long as we have Brandy left 
Priihee leave weeping. 

Sitpk. He dieds his Brandy out of bis Eye*: be shall drink do more. 

Mutt. TMb will be a doleful ilay with old Bm. She gaTc me a gill Nutmeg M 
paiting. That's lost too. But, as you say, hang losses. Pretbee Gil again. 

Vtni. Bcsbrew thy heart for imttiug me in mind of thy Wife. 
I had not thought of mine else, Nature will shew It self, 
I must mell. I priihee fill again, my Wife's a good old Jade, 
And has but one Eye left : but she'll weep ont that too. 
When she hears that I am dead. 

Sttpk, Would jou were both hang'd for pulling me in thought of mine. 

Vent. But come, Master, sorrow is dry t there's for you agen. 

Sttfh. A Mariner had e'en as good be a Fish as a Man, but for the comfort we 
get ashore : O for an old dry Wench now 1 am wet. 

Must. Poor heart 1 that would sooo muke you dry agen : bnl alt is barren in this 
Isle : Here we may lie at Hull till the Wind blow Nore and by Sooth ere we can cry, 
A Sail, A Sail, at sight of a white Apron. And therefore here's another to comfort as. 

VtHt. This Isle's our own, that's our comfort, for the Duke, the Prince, and aU 
their train, are perished. 

Must. Our Sbip is sunk, and we can never get home agen : we must e'en turn 
Salvages, and the next that catches his Fellow may eat him. 

Veitt. No, no, let us bare a Government; for if we live welt and orderly, Heav'n 
will drive Sbipwracks ashoar lo make us all rich ; therefore let ot carry good Con- 
sciences, and not eat one another. 

Sftpk. Whoever eats any of my Subjects, I'll break out Iiis teelb with my Scep- 
ter: for I was Master at Sea, and will be Duke on Land: yon Mtutacha bave Ijeeo 
my Mate, and shall t>e my Vice-Roy. 

VaU. When you are I>uke, you may chuse your Vice-Roy; but I am a free Sub- 
ject in a new Plantation, and will liave no Duke without my voice. And so fill me 
lb' other soop. 

Stifh. Wkisffring. Vtnioia, dost thou hear, I will advance thee, prithee give me 
thy voice. 

Vent. I'll have no whispering to corrupt the Election ; and to show that I have 
no private ends, I declare aloud that I will be Vice-Rc7, or, I'll keep my voice for 

iltal, Strphano, hear me, I will q>eak for the people, because there are few, or 
rather none in the Isle (o speak for themselves. Know then, that to prevent the 
farther shedding of Ctiristian bloud, we are all content Vtnieso shall be Vice-Roy, 
upon condilioD I may be Vice-Roj over him. Speak, good people, are jou well 
agreed? What, no man answer? well, you may lake their silence for consent. 

Vent. Vou speak for the People, Mustache f I'll speak for 'em, and declare 
generally with one voice, one and all ; That there shall be no Vice- Roy but the Duke, 
unless I \k he. 

Must. Vou declare for tie peo|.ii.', who never saw your Face ! Gild Iron sbaQ 
decide it. \Beik drami. 
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Stcpk. Hold, loving Subjects : we will have n 
3o hereby appoint yon both to be my Vice-Royi ovi 
Beth. Agreed i agreed I 

Enter Triocalo, viUh a grtat Bottle, haif drtmJk, 
Vent. How t Triitcale our brave Bo«oti t 
Must. He reels; can be be dnmk with Sea water? 
Tyifu, tingi. IskaU ne mart to Sea to Sea, 

Here I shall die ashore. 
This is a very scurvy time to sing at a Man's Funeral. 

But here's my comfoit [DrMu, 

Siiigi. Tie Master, Ike STuaiber, the Gunner, and I, 
Tie Surgeon and his Male, 
Lotfd Mall, Meg, and Mairian, and liaigtrf, 

Bui none of us cat' d for Kate, 
For she had a tongue vHth a tang, 
Wou'd cry to a Sailor, Go hang t 
She lot/d not the savour of Tar nor ef Pitch, 
Yet a Taylor m^ht scratch her where ere the did itch. 
This is a scurvy Tuoe too, but here's my comfort agen. [Drinhs. 

Steph. We have got another Subject now ; Welcome, 
Welcome iolo our Dominion! I 

Trine. What Subject, or what Dominioos ? here's old Sack, 
Boy : the King of good-fellows can be no subject 
I will be old Simon the Klog. 

Must. Hah, old Boy ! how didst thou scape } 
Trine. Upon a Butt of Sack, Boys, which the Swion 
Threw over-board ; but are yoo olive, boa I for I will 
Tipple with no Ghosts till I'm dead : thy hand. Mustache, 
And thine, Ventoso ; the Stonn has done its worst : 
Stephana alive too 1 give thy Bosen thy hand. Master. 

Vent. Yon must kiss it then, for, I must tell you, we have chosen him Dnke in a 
full Assembly. 

Trim. A Duke 1 where ? what's he Dake of? 

Must. Of this Island, Man. Oh Trincalo, we are all made, the Island's empty ; 
all's OUT own. Boy, and we will speak to bis Grace for thee, that thou may'st be «« 

TVine. Von great ? what the Devil are you ? 

Vent. We two aie Vice-Roys over all Che Island; and when we aie weary of 
Govemiog, thou shall succeed us. 

7W»c. Do yon bear, Ventoso, I will succeed yon in both yonr places before yoa 
enter into 'em. 

Steph. TUncalo, sleep and be sober ; and make no more nproais in my Conntiy. 

TVinc. Why, what are you, Sir, what aie yoo ? 

Steph. What I am, I am by free Election, and yon Trincalo, are not yonr self; 
but we pardon your fiiit fault, because it is the tint day of our Reigo. 

Trine. Umph, were matters earned so swimmingly against me, whilst I was 
swimming, and saving my self for the good of the people of this Islaad. 

Must. Art thou mad, Trincalo f wilt thoa disturb a setled GoTenuneut, where 
tbon art a meei stranger to the Laws of the Country ? 
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Trine. I'll bkve no L«t8. 

Vent. Then CivU War Upot. [Vent and Mo«. drmit. 

Sitpk. Mold, hold, I'll hav« no bloudshed, 
Mjr Subjects are but fen : let hiin make a RebellioQ 
By himself; and a Rebel, I Duke Sttphane declare him: 
Vic«-Royt, Mme any. 

THrif , And Duk« Trituah declu«s, that b« will make open War where ever Iw 
meeU thee, or Ihy Vice-Rc7>. \Exttati Steph, Moft Vent 

Enter Caiiban -with weod upon hit both. 

Trine. Hdi 1 who have we here ? 

CaUb. All the infectioiu thu (he Sun tucka up from Frog*, Fena, Flats, on Pm- 
ftrt fall and make him by inch-med a Diaeate : hb Spirits hear me, and yet I need* 
mutt cune, but they'l not pinch, fright me with Urchin shows, piicfa me i' th' mire, 
nor lead me in the dark out of my way, unless he bid 'em : but for every trifle he seta 
them on me ; lometime* like Baboon* they mow and chatter at me, and often bite 
me ; like Hedge-he^ then (bey mount their pricklet at me, tumbling before me in 
my barefoot w&y. Sometimes I un all wound about with Adden, who with theit 
cloven tongues hiss me to madoets. Hah 1 yonder stand* one of his spirits sent to 
toiment me. 

Triac. What have we here, a Man, or a Fish ? 
This is some Monster of the Isle, were I tn England, 
As oDce I was, and had him painted) 
Not a Holy-day Fool there but would give me 
Six pence for the sight of him; well, if I could make 
Him lame, he were a present for an Emperow. 
Come hither pretty Monster, I'll do thee do harm. 
Come hither! 

Caiid. TonneDt me not; 
I'll bring the Wood home faster, 

TVine, He talks none of the wisest : but I'll give him 
A dram a' th' Bottle, that will clear his understanding. 
Come on your ways. Master Monster, open your mouth. 
How now, jou perverse Moon-calf 1 what, 
I think you cannot tell who is your Friend 1 
Open your chop*, I tay. {^Paurt l^m* dman Mit Throat, 

Calii. This is a brave God, and bears Ccelestial Liquor ; 
I'll kneel to him. 

TVine. He is a very hopeful Monster; Monster, what sajst thou, are thou con- 
tent to turn civil and sober, as I am 7 for then thou shall he my SubjecL 

Caiii. I'll swear upon that Bottle to be true ; for (he liquor i* not Earthly : did'st 
thou not drop from Heaven ? 

JiiiK. Only out of the Moon, I was the Man in her when time was. By this 
light, a very shallow Monster. 

Calii. I'll shew thee every fertile inch i' th' Isle, and ki«* thy foot: I prithee be 
my God, and let me drink. \driiiii agai. 

TUne. Welt drawn Monster, in good faith. 

Calii. I'll shew thee the best Springs, I'll pluck thee Beniet, 
I'll fish for thee, and get thee wood enough : 
A cnise upon (he TyTan( whom I serve, I'll bear him 
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No more stickx, but follow thee. 

THof. The poor Moniter is loving in hij drink. 

CaUb. 1 prithee let me bring tbee vtiere Cnbs gmw, 
Aod with my long n«1s will dig thee Fig-oata, 
Shew thee « Jays-neat, and iMtnict thee how to mare 
The Maimazete ; I'll bring thee to diuler'd Filberdl; 
Wilt thoD go with me ? 

THd^. This Monater comes of a good n&tnr'd race; 
Is there no more of thy Kin in this Island i 

Cafii. Divine, here is but one beudes mj self; 
Hy lovely Sister, beautiful and bright as the Full Hoon. 

THite. Where is she 7 

Ca/ii. I left bet clunbring up a hollow Oalc, 
And ptncldng thence the dtopjang Honey-combs. 
Say, my King, shall I call her to thee ? 

TViW. She shall swear upon the Bottle too. 
If she proves handsome she is mine : Here, Monster, 
Drink agen for thy good news ; thoa shalt speak 
A good word for me. ( 

Calii, Fsrewel, old Master farewel, farewel. 

Sing iW) nuire Dams I'll make for fish, 
Ner fetch in firing at riqtdring. 
Nor scrapt Trmcktr, nor wasi Diti, 
Boh, Ban, Cackaliben 
Hai a new Mailer, gel a new Man. 
He^h-day I Freedom, freedom ! 

IVbtt. Here's two Subjects got already, the Monster, 
And his Sister : well, Duke St^hano, I say, and s^ agen, 
Wan will ensue, and so I drink. 
From this Woishipfiil Monster, and Mistriis 
Monster his Sister, 

I'll lay claim to this Island by allisnce : 
Monster, I say thy Sister shall be my Spouse : 
Q>me away. Brother Monster, I'll lead thee to my ButL 
And drink her health. 

Scene Cyprea Tree and Cave. 
Enter Prospero alone. 

Pm^. 'Tis not Et to let my Daughters know I kept 
"Die Infcnt Dnke of Mantua so near them in this Isle. 
Whose Father dying, heqoeath'd him to my care: 
Till my blse Brother (when he desigu'd t' usurp 
Uy Dukedom fimn me) expos'd him to that l«te 
He meant for me. By calculation of his birth 
I saw death threat'ning him, if, till lomfr time were 
Fast, he should behold the bee of any Woman : 
And now the danger's nigh : HipfoUto I 

£»(tr Hippcdilo. 

H^. Sir, I attend your pleasure. 

AtiQ>. How I have lov'd thee from thy infiwcj 
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Heav'n luioira, >od tboo thf Klf cuist bear toe witocN^ 
Therefore accuse not me for thj' reanunL 

lap. Since I knew lile, jon've kept me in a Rock, 
And you Ihii day have hmii'd me fasss. thence, 
Only to change mj Prison, oM to free me. 
I murmor not, but I may wonder at it 

Pro^. O gentle YoWb, Fale waiu for thee ahroad, 
A black Star threatens Ihee, and death nnsecD 
Stands ready to devour thee. 

//if. Vou taught me not to fear him in any of fail tbapw t 
Let me meet death rather than be a Friaoner. 

Prasf, 'Tia pity he should seize thy tender yonth, 

/^. Sir, I have often heard you say, no Creature l]*'d 
Within thi« Isle, but those which Man was Lord of? 
Why then should I fear ? 

Prosfi. But here are a«atiire3 which I nam'd not to thee. 
Who share Man's Sovereignty by Nature's Laws, 
And oft depoae him fiom it. 

M/. What are those Creatures, Sir f 

Pnuf, Those dangerous Enemies of Men call'd Women. 

J/ifi. Women ! I never heard of them before. 
What are Women hke? 

Presf. Imagine something between young Men and Angdii 
Fatally beauteous, and having Icilling Eyes, 
Their Voices charm beyond the Nightingales, 
lliey are alt enchantment, those who once behold 'em, 
Are made their slaves for ever. 

Mf. Then I will wink and fight with 'em. 

I^vtfi. 'Tis but in vain, 
They'l haunt yon in your very steep. 

Hip. Then I'll revenge it on 'em when I wake. 

Pmifi. Yon are without all possibility of revenge. 
They are so beautiful, that you can ne'r attempt. 
Nor wish to hurt them. 

I^ifi. Are tbey so beautiful ? 

Priuf). Calm sleep is not so soft, nor Winter Sons, 
Nor Slimmer shades so pleasant. 

Hi/. Can they be fairer thso the Plumes of Swaiw? 
Or more delightful than the Peacocks Feathen? 
Or than the gloss upon the necks of Doves ? 
Or have more varioos beauty than the Rainbow ? 
These I have seen, and without danger wondred at. 

Pro^. All these are far below 'em : Nature made 
Nothing but Woman dangerous and fair ; 
Therefore if you should chance to see 'em, 
Avoid 'em ttreight I charge yon. 

Hip. Well since you say thej are to dangelua, 
I'll so far shun 'em as I may with safety of the 
Vnhlenish'd honour which yon taught me. 
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But let 'em qoC proTolce me, for I'm tax I shall 
Not then tbrbeu- them. 

Pnaf. Go in and read the Book I gave 70U last 
To moiTow I maj Imng jroa better oewt. 

Ifip. 1 shall obey 7011, Sir. [Exit Hi[^lito 

Prosp. So, to; I bope this LesacD has secDr'd him. 
For 1 have been constroia'd 10 change his lodgiog 
From yonder Rock where first I bred him up. 
And here have brought him home lo my own Cell, 
Because the shipwrack h^f>eD'd near his Maruion. 
I hope he vrill not stir beyond his limits, 
For hitherto he hath been all obedience : 
The Flaoels seem to smile on my designs, 
Aod yet there is one sulten Cloud behind, 

I would it were disperat [Enttr Miranda and UonnUa. 

How I my Daughters t I thought I had instructed 
them enoi^h : Children i retire ; 
Why do you walk this way ? 

Mir. It is within oar bounds. Sir. 

Prnp. Bui both take heed, that path is very dangerous. 
Remember what I ttjd you. 

Der. Is the Man that way, Sir ? 

Pfosp. All that you can imagine ill is there. 
The Curled Uon, and the ru^^d Bear, 
Are not so dieadful as that Man. 

Mir. Oh me, why stay we here then ? 

Dor. I'll keep far enough from his Den, I warrant lum. 

Mir, Bat you have told me, Sir, yon are a Man; 
And yet yon are not dreadful. 

Prasp. I Child ! but I am a tame Man ; old Men are tame 
By Nature, but all the danger Ues in a wild 
Young Man. 

Dor. Do they mo wild about the Woods ? 

Prosf. No, they are wild within doors, in Chambers, 
And in Closets. 

Dor. But, Falber, I would strook 'em, and make 'em gentle. 
Then sure they would not hurt me. 

Prosf. You must not trust them. Child : 
\Vell, I must in; for new afbira requires my 
IVesence : be you Miranda, your Sistera Guardian. [Exit Proapero. 

Dor. Come, Sister, shall we walk the other way ? 
The Man will catch us else ; we have hut two legs, 
And he perhaps has four. 

Mir. Well, Sister, Ihoogh he have ; yet look about you. 
And we shall spy him ere he comes too near ns. 

Dor. Come back, that way is towards his Den. 

Mir. Lei tne alone ; I'll venture first, for sure he can 
Devour but one of us at once. 

Dor. How dare you venture ? 
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Slir. We'll find him Bitting like a Hare in's Form 
And be >baU not see ui. 

Dar. I but fon know m; Father cbarg'd ul both. 

Mir. But who ahall tell him on't ? tre'l keep each 
Othen Comuel. 

Dor. I dare not for the World. 

Mir, Bat how shall we hereafter shun him. if we do not 
Know himfint? 

Dm: Vaj, I confen I noold fiin see him luo. I find it in mj 
Nature, became mj Father has forbidden me. 

Mir. I, there's it, Sster, if he had said nothtng, I had been qniet. Gi softly 
and if yon see him fint, be quick, and becken me away. 

D^. Well, if he does catch me, I'll bumble my self to him. 
And ask him pardon, as I do my Father, 

When 1 have done a fadL [Exeimt. 

The Scent cottHnua. Enter Hippolito. 

H^. PrNptro has often said, that Nature makes 
Nothing in vain : why then are Women made ? 
Are they to suck the poison of the Earth 
As gandy colour'd SeipenU are? I'll ask that 
Qnestion, when next I see him here. 

Enter Miranda tatd HaaiAA ptl^»g. 

Der. O Sister, there it is, it walks about like one of us. 

1^. I, just so, and hat Leg* m we tiave too. 

Hip. It strangely puules me : yet 'tis most likely 
Women are somewhat between Men and Spirits. 

Dar. Heiik 1 it talks, sure this it not it my Father meant. 
For this is just like one of ue : methinks I am not half 
So much afraid on't as I was; see now it turns this way. 

Mir, HeavenI what a goodly thing It is? 

Der. ni go nearer it 

Mir. O DO, 'tis dangerous. Sister I I'll go to IL 
I would not for the World that yon should venture. 
My Father cbarg'd me to secure you fnxn it. 

Dar. I wairaat yon this is a tame Man, dear Sister, 
He'll not hturt tne, I see it by his looks. 

Mir. Indeed he will 1 but go back, and he shall eat me first i 
Fie, are yon not asham'd to be so much inquisitive 7 

Der. You chide me foc't, and wou'd give your telfl 

jjffr. Come back, or I will tell my Father. 
^bcerre bow he begins to stare already. 
I'll meet the danger 6Rt, and then call you. 

Der. Nay, Sister, you shall never vanquish me in kindnew. 
I'll venture you no more than you will me. 

Preip. witkin Miranda, Child, where are yon? 

Mir. Do yon not hear my Father call ? go in. 

Der. 'Twas you he nam'd, not me ; I will bat say ny Prayers, 
And follow you immediately. 

Mir. Well, Kster, you'l repent it. [Exit Miranda. 
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£hr, ThoQgh I die for't, I moit have the other peep. 

IHf. teetHg htr. What thing is that ? Bore 'tis some Iniuit of the Sun, dicu'd in 
bit Fatben gayeat Beams, and comes to plaj with Birds : mj ught is dazl'd, and jet 
I GDd I'm loth to shut my Eyes. 

I must go nearer it but stay awhile ; 

May it not be that lieauleous Murderer, Woman, 
Which I was charg'd to ahun? Speak, what art thou? 
Thon shining Vision I 

Dor. Alas, I know not; bat I'm told I am a Woman; 
Do not hnit me, pray, (air thing. 

Hip. I'd sooner tear my Eyes oat, than consent to do yon any bann; thongh I 
wa* told a Wmnao was my Enemy. 

Dor. I never luiew what 'twas to be an Enemy, nin can I e'r prove so to thai 
which looks like you : for though I have been chai^'d by him (whom yet I never 
disobey'd] to shoo your presence, yet I'd rather die than lose it; therefore I hope 
jon will not have the heart to hurt me : though I fear yon are a Man, that dangetoua 
thing, of which I have been wam'd. Pray tell me what yon are? 

Hip. I must confess, I was inform'd I am a Man, 
Bat if I fright you, I shall wish I were some other Creature. 
I was bid to fear yon too. 

Dor. Aj me t Heav'n grant we be not poison to each other 1 
Alas, can we not meet but we must die ? 

Hip. I hope not so I for when two prisonous Creatures, 
Both of tbe same kind, meet, yet neither dies. 
I've seen two Setpents harmless to each other, 
Hiough they bave twin'd into a mutual knot : 
If we have any venome in us, sure, we cannot be more 
Ftnsonous, when we meet, than Serpents are. 
Vouhave a hand like mine, may I not geotly touch it? \Taiit htr hand. 

Dor. I've touch'd my Father's and my Sister's hands. 
And fielt no pain ; Init now, alas I there's something, 
Wben I tODcb yours ; which makes me sigh : just so 
I've seen two Turtles mourning when they met ; 
Yet mine's a pleasing giief ; and so me thought was theii* : 
For still they moum'd ; and still they seem'd to murmur too, 
And yet they often met. 

Hip. Oh Heavens 1 I bave tbe same sense loo : yonr band 
Methinlu goes through me ; I feel it at my heart. 
And find it pleases, thoi^h it pains me. 

Pra^. Wilkin. Darinda ! 

Dor. My Father calls again ; ah, I must leave yon. 

Hip. Alas, I'm subject to the same command. 

Der, This is my first offence against my Father, 
Which he, by severing us, too cruelly does punish. 

Hip. And this is my Gnt trespass too : but he bath more 
Ofiended tmtb than we have him : 
He sud our meeting wonld destructive be, 
Bnt I no death but in our parting see. [JExami tivtral wqjn. 
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ScsNE III, Aiiiildl^nd. 
£ittrr Alonzo, Aatonio, Goniala. 

Gffiu. 'Be8«chyoQr Gtacebe meny; you have cause, lo have w« •!!, of joy, for 
our stnmge 'ecape ; then wisely, good Sir, weigh odt sorrow with our comfort. 

Aioia. Pritbee peace, you nam these words inlo my EaiB, against my stomach; 
how can I rejoice, when my dear Son, perhaps this very moment, is made a meal to 
some strange Fish. 

AiUff. Sir, he may live, t saw him beat the Billows under him, and ride upon 
their backs ; I do not doubt he came alive to Laod. 

AUh. No, no, he's gone ; and yon and I, AnitmU, were those who caus'd hi* 
death. 

Antv. How could we help it? 

Alont, Then, then we shoold have help'd it, when thou betrai'dst thy Brother 
Prospero, and Maittuds In&nt Sovereign, to my power ; SJid when I, too ambitious, 
took by force another's right : Then lost we Ferdinand; Then forfeited our Navy to 
this Tempest 

Ani. Indeed we first broke Truce with Heaven ; you to the waves an Infant 
Prince expos'd, and on the waves have tost an only Son. I did usurp my Brother's 
fertile Lands, and now am cast upon (his Desart-Isle. 

Gom. These, Sirs, 'tis true were crimes of a black dye ; bat both of you have 
made amends to Heav'n by your late Voyage into Pertugai; when io defence of 
Christianity, your valour has tepuls'd the Moors of S/ain. 

Alon. O name it not, Gentals ,- 
No act but penilence can eipiale guilt I 

Most we teach Heav'n what price to set on Murder 1 what rate on lawless Power and 
wild AmWtion I or dare we ttaffick with the Powers above, and sell by weight a good 
deed for a bad ? [v* JlouTvk of Mustek. 

Gma, Mu^ck I and in the air; sure we are Shipwrack'd on the Domimons of 
some meny Devil 1 

Ant. This Isle's Inchanted ground; for I have heard swift Voices flying by my 
Ear, and groans of lamenting Ghosts. 

AtoH. I puU'd a Tree, and bloud pmsu'd my hand. 
Heav'n deliver me from this dire place, and all the after-actionsof my life shall mark 
my penitence and my hotmty. \_Musick agen louder. 

Hark, the sounds approach us I [ 7^ Stage spent in ietaral places. 

Ant. Lo the Earth opens lo devour us quick. 
These dreadful horrors, and the guilty sense of my foul Treason, have unmaim'd me 

Alan. We on the brink of swift destruction stand ; 
No means of our escape is left. lAHotkerfiaarish of Vaiea under lie Stage. 

Ant. Ah I what ""'""g sounds are these we hear 1 
Gem. What horrid Mosque will the dire Fiend present ? 
Sung under the Stage. 

1, Dev, W^ere does the black Fiend Ambitiim reside. 

With the mischievous DeoU of Pride f 

2. Dev. A the lontsl and darkest Caverns of Hill 

Beth Pride and Ambition does dtaell. 
I. Dev. Wke are the chief Leaders of the damned Host t 
J. Dev. Pr<nid Monarchs, viha tyrannise moil. 
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1. DcT. DamHtd Prittta there 

The ttttrst of torments bear. 

2. Dev. Who in Earth alt ether in pUaswes excell, 

Mtat fed the wont torments of Hell. [T^eyrbisingrngthiiCherui. 
Ant. Oh Hesv'iu I what boirid VUioa's this ? 
tLiw thej upbraid us with our crime* I 

Alon, Wbat feaifui leDgeaoce is in store for us t 
I. Dev. Tyrants by whom their Subjects bleed. 
Should in fains all others exceed; 

3. Der. And barb'raus Monarehs who their Neighbours invade. 

And their Crowns unjustly get ; 
And such -aihe their Brothers to death have betray d, 
In Hell upon burning Thrortes shall be set. 

3. Dev.-l In Nell, in Hell with fames they shall reign, 

CbtJt.iAndfor ever, for ever shall suffer the fain. 
Amt, Oh tnj Soul; for ever, for evei shall suSer the pain. 
Alen. Has Hesv'D in all its iniinite slock of mercy 
No orerflowings for as ? poor, miserable guill; Men t 

Gont. Nothing but boirots do encompass us 1 
Fot cTer, for ever must we suffer I 

Alom. For eier we shall perish 1 O dismal words, for ever I 

1. Dev. Who are the Pillars of th^ Tyrants Court f 

3. Der. Rapine and Murder his Crown must support I 

3. Dbt. His cruelty does tread 

On Orphans tender breasts, and Brothers dead/ 

2. Der. Can Heav'n permit such crimes should be 

Attended with felicity ? 

3. Dev. No, Tyrants their Scepters uneasily bear. 

In the midst of their Guards they their Consciences /e»r. 

2. Dev. 't Care their minds when they waie unquiet will keep, 
Qior. / And we with dire visions disturb all their sleep. 

Ant. Oh horrid sight 1 how the; stare upon us 1 
The Fiends will huny us to the duk Mansion. 
Sweet Heav'n, have mercy on us I 

I. Dev. Say, Say, shaU we bear these bold Mortab from htne* t 

3. Der. No, no, let us show their degrees of offence, 
3. Dev. Left muster their crimes upon every side. 

And first lefs discover their pride. 
Enter Pride. 
nide. Xe here is PriJ!. who first led them astray, 
And did to Ambition their minds then betray. 
Enter Praud. 
li^ud. And Fraud does next appear, 

T%eir taandring steps who led. 
When they from verfuefied, 
TTiey in my crooked paths their course did Itett . 
Enter Rapine. 
Riqtilie. From Fraud to Force Ihey soon arrive. 

Where Rapine did their actions drive. 
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Eater Murder. 
Murder. Thert lottf they could net stay ; 

Dean tin tteep Hill tkey run, 
Andteprtftct the maehiif v>\ich Ihty Aad itgwt, 
Te Murder tkey bent all their w^. 
Around, around ne face, 
Cbant About ihu cuned place; 

of all. While thus we compass m 

These Mortals and their site [JJevils vamsk. 

Ant. Heav'n hu beard me, they are Taoish'd t 
Aim. But they ban left me all unmuui'd ? 
I feel mjr rioewa slacken with the frigbt; 
And a cold aweat tiilla down o't all my Limbi, 
Ai if I were disaolTing into water. 
Ob Prospere, my ciunei 'gamit Ihee ail heavy on my heart 1 
Ant, And mine 'gaintt bim and young ffifpeliio. 
Gmu. Hear'n have mercy on the peoitenL 
Alon. Lead fnxn IhU cursed ground ; 
The Seal in all their rage are not so dreadful. 
Tbia is the R^od of despair and death. 
Am. Shall we not aeel: some Fruit 1 
Alont. Beware all fruit, but what the Birda have peck'd. 
The shadows of tbe Trees are pois'nous too : a secret venom slide* from ereiy 
bnmch I mf Gmsdence does distract me ! O my Son I why do I apeak of eating ot 
repose, belbre I know tby fortune ? 

[.4i they are going out, a Deail riies just befort 
them, at which they start, and are frighted. 
Alon*. Heavens I yet more Apparitions 1 
DcTil lillgt. Arise, arise t ye subterranean winds. 
More to disturb their guilty minds. 
And all ye filthy damps and vapours rise. 
Which me f infect the Earth, and trouble all the Sites ; 
Rise you, from whom devouring plagues have birth .• 
You that £ th' vast and hollow womb of Earth, 
Engender Earthguahes, mahe whole Countreys shake. 
And stately Citits into Desarts turn ; 

Andyou who feed tht flames by which Earths entrails bum. 
Ye raging winds, whose rapid force can mahe 
All but thefli^d and solid Centre shake : 
Come drive these Wretches to thai part d th' Isle, 

fVhere Haiure neiieryel did smile: 
Cause Fogs, and Storms, Whirhoindi and Earlh^muMes there: 
7%ere let 'em howl and languish in despair. 
Pile and obey the poTdrfiil Prince o' th' Air. 

Two Winds rise. Ten more enter and dance. 
At the end of the Dance, Three winds sink, the rest drive Alon AmL 
GoHM. olT. 
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ACT IIL SCENB L 
Scene, A viild Itland. 
Etittr Ferdioand, and Ariel and MHcba imiiUli, 
Aritl. (~^ Onu tinie tfustyellmo sands, 
^>-f And that take hands, 
Cmijid ■mlitn yea have, and hisfd 

7S< vtUd waves mhisl. 
Ret itfeaily here and Ihtre, 

And ftaeel sfirigkls the iurtken tear. 
Hark I hark I 

Bow matigh, the Wateh-dogs iark. 
Bim wavgh. Hark I hark I I hear 
The t/raia of slmaing Chanticleer, 
Cry, Cock a doodle do. 
Fh^. Wbere should thif Musick be ? i' th' air, or earth ? it aounds do more, aad 
me it waits npoa some God i' Ih' Island 1 sitting od a Back, weeping against the 
Duke; my Father's wiack'd; This MuMck horer'd on the waters, allaying both their 
iiiry and my pasdon with churning Aiis. Thence I have Ibllow'd it, (or it has drawn 
me rather) but 'tis gone ; No it begins again. 

MiUha dngs. 
Full fathom five thy Father lies. 
Of his bona is Coral made .• 
Those are Pearls that were his Eya, 

Nothing of hint that does fade. 
But does suffer a Sea-change 
Into something rich and strange: 
Sea Nymphs hourly ring his knell; 
Hark I now I hear 'em, ding dong Bell. 
Ftrd. This moomful Ditty mentions my drown'd Father. 
This is no mortal business, nor a sound which the Earth own s 
I hear it now before me ; however I will on and follow it. 

\Exil Ytxi. follovring AneX. 
Scene II. The Cyfrets-Trees and Cave. 
Eater Proapero and Miranda. 
Frosp. Excuse it not, Miranda, for to you (the elder, and I thought the roore 
(tiicreet) I gave the condnd of your Sistera actions. 

Hir, Sir, when yon call'd me thence, I did not fail to mind her of her duty to 

Prasp. How can I think yon did remember heis, when you forgot your own ? 
did yOD not see the Man whom I commanded yon to shun ? 

Mir. I must confess I saw him at a distance. 

Protp. Did not his Eyes infect and poison yon ? 
What altetatioa found you in your self? 

JKr, I only wondred at a sight so new. 

Prasp. But hare you no desire once more to see him ? 
Come, tell me truly what you think of him ? 

Mir. As of the gayest thing I ever saw, eo Ene, that it appear'd more fit to be 
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Frosp. Yon do not lore it ? 

Mir. How ii it likely that I should, except the thing bad fint loT*!! nw? 

Presp. Cheiiih tb> <e thoughts : yon have s gen'nma Sool } 
And mnce I tee yoiir mind not apt lo take the light 
Impressions of ■ sudden [ore, I will nofotd 
A secret to yonr knowledge. 
That CreatnTe which yon saw, is of a kind 
NalDre made a prop and guide lo yours. 

Mir. Why did you then propose him at an otject of terronr to roj mind / 
Yon nerer us'd to teach me any thing but God-like tmthi, and what yon sajd, 
I did belicTe as sacred. 

Presf. I fear'd the pleasing form of this yonng Man 
Might unawares possess your tender Breast, 
Which ibr a nobler Gueat I had desigo'd; 
For shortly, my Miranda, yon shall see another of this kind. 
The full-blown Flower, of which this Youth was but the 
Op'ning Bud. Go in, and tend your Sister to me. 

Mir. Heav'n still preserve yon. Sir. 

Presp. And make thee fortunate. [Miat Mii» iul» 

Enter Dorinda. 

0, Come hither, you have seen a Man to day, 
Against my strict command. 

Dor. Who I ? indeed I saw him but a little, Sir. 

Prnp. Come, come, be clear. Your Sister told roe all. 

Dm: Did she ? truly she would have seen him more than I, 
But thai I would not lei her. 

Prosf. Why so ? 

Der. Because, methoughi, be would have buri me leit 
Tban he would her. But if I knew you'd not be angry 
Wtb me, I could tell you, Sir, that he was much to blame. 

Prosp. Hah I was he lo blame ? 
Tell me, with thai sincerity I taught yoo, 
How yon became so bold (o see the Man ? 

Der. I hope you will forgive me. Sir, because I did not see him much till he saw 
me. Sir, he would needs come in my way, and star'd.and stai'd upon my Face; and 
10 I thought I would be reveng'd of Mm, aod tberefore I gu'd on him as long; bnt 
if I e'r come near a Man again 

Pretf. I told you be was dangerous \ but you would not be wam'd. 

Dor. Pray be not angry. Sir, I tell you, you are mistaken in him ; for he did in* 
no great hurt. 

Prasp. But he may do you more barm hereafter. 

Dor. No, Sir, I'm as well as e'r I was in all my life. 
But that I cannot eat nor drink for thought of him. 
That dangerous Man runs ever in my mind. 

Protp. The way lo cure you, it no mote to tee him. 

Dor. Nay, pray. Sir, say not to; I piomis'd him 
To see bim once agen ; and ytsa know, Sir, 
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Yon cbu^'d me I ibould never break m; Promise. 

Pro^. Wou'd jou see him who did 70a so mnch mischief? 

Dffr. I wunmt yoa 1 did him as much hann u he did me; 
For nhen I left him. Sir, he sigh'd so, as it griev'd 
My heart to bear him. 

Proif. Those sighs were pois'nous, they infected you : 
Yoa say, they griev'd you to the heart 

Dor. 'Tis true ; but yet his looks aad words were gentle. 

Presp. These are the Day-dreams of a Maid in Love. 
But sliU I fear the worst. 

Dor. O fear not bim. Sir. 

Prosp. You speak of him with too much Passion ; tell me 
(And OD your duty tell me true, Dsrinda) 
'What past betwixt you and that horrid Creature ? 

Der, How, borrid, Sir ? if any else but you should call it so, indeed I should be 
angry. 

Presp. Go tool you are a foolish Girl; but answer to what I ask, what though 
you when jou saw it P 

Dor. At firat it star'd upon me, and seem'd wild, 
And then I trembled; yet it li>ok'd so lovely, that when 
I would have fled away, my feet seem'd fasten'd to the ground, 
Then it drew near, and with amazement ask'd 
To touch my hand ; which, as a ransome for my life, 
I gave ; hut when he had it, with a furious gripe 
He put it to his mouth so eagerly, I was afraid he 
Would have swallow 'd it, 

Presp. Welt, what was his behaviour afterwards ? 

Dor. He on a sudden grew so tame and gentle, 
That be became more kind to me than yon are ; 
Then, Sir, I grew I know not bow, and loudung his hand 
Agen, my heart did beat so strong, as I lack'd breath 
To answer what be ask'd. 

Prosp. You have been loo fond, and I should cbide yoa fct It 

Dor. Then Send me to that Creature to be pnnish'd. 

Presp. Poor Child ! thy Passion, like a lazy Agne, 
Has seiz'd thy blond, instead of striving, Ibon humour'sl 
And feed's! thy languishing disease : thou figbt'st 
The Battels of thy Enemy, and 'tis one part of what 
I threatn'd thee, not to perceive thy danger. 

Der. Danger, Sir ? 
If be would hurt me, yet he knows not how : 
He hath no Claws, nor Teeth, nor Horns to bait me, 
But looks about him like a Callow-bird, 
Just straggl'd from the Nest ; pray trust me, Sir, 
To go to him agen. 

Prosp. Since you will venture, 
I chaise you bear your self reserv'dly to bim, 
Let him not dare to touch your naked hand. 
But keep at distance from him. 
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Dtr. Tbii is Itu-d. 

Prnp. It is the WBj to nuke him lore 7011 mm; 
He vill despue yoa if yoa grow Coo kind. 

Der. I'll (tniggle with my heut to fellow thli, 
But if I loce him \jj it, will 70D [Rxnuite 
To bring him bkck tgeo? 

Pre^. Fttr not, Dormda ; 
fiat DSC him ill, and he'll be youn br ever. 

Dot. I hope yoa have not cooiea'd me ftgen. 

Prasp. Now my detigu ire gathering to a head. 
My Spirit! are obedient to my charms. 
What, Ariel I my Servant ArUl, where an thou ? 
i'Bftr Ariel. 

ArUt, What won'd my potent Master? Here I am. 

Pro^. Thoa and thy meaner fellow* fout latt aervice 
IHd worthily perform, and I must use yon in such another 
Work: how goea the day? 

Aritl. On Ibe fourth, my Lord; and on the wzth, 
YoD said our work ihould ceaze. 

Presp. And so it shall ; 
And thou shalt have the open air at freedom. 

ArUl. Thanks, my great Lord. 

Prosf. But tell me fiist, my SfMiil, 
How fares the Duke, my Brother, and their Followcn ? 

Aritl. Confin'd together, as yoa gave me order. 
In the Lime-grove, which weather-fends your Cell ; 
Within that Circuit up and down they wander. 
But csniwt stir one step beyood their compass. 

Prosp. How do thej bear their sorrows ? 

Ariel. The two Dukes q>pear Uke men distracted, their 
Attendants brim'full of sorrow mourning over 'emj 
But chiefly, he you term'd the good Gotualo : 
His Tears run down his Beard, like Winter-drops 
From Eaves of Reeds, your Visioa did so work 'em, 
That if yoa now beheld 'em, your affections 
Would become tender. 

Prtap. Do'st thoa think so. Spirit ? 

Ariel. Mine would, Sir, were I buinane. 

Presp. And mine shall : 
Ilast thou, who art but air, a touch, a feeling of tbdr 
AfSictioDs, and shall not I (a Man like them, one 
Who as sharply relish passions as tbey) be kindlier 
Mov'd then thou art? though they have pierc'd 
Me to the quick with injuries, jet with mj nobler 
Reason 'gainst my fury I will take pan ; 
The rarer action is in vertue than in vengeance. 
Go, my Ariel, refresh with needful food their 
Famish'd Bodies. With shows and cheetftl 
Muuck comfott 'em. 
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ArUI. Preeentlj, Master. 

Prosp. With a twinkle, ArUl. But May, mj Sfdlltj 
Wlial ia become of my Skrc CoHioH, 
And .^mroT hia Sister ? 

^ru/. Potent Sir 1 
They have cast off yoor Service, and revolted 
To the wnck'd Marioera, nho have alread]' 
FaiceU'd your IslaDd into GoremmeDts. 

Presp. No nutter, 1 have now no need of 'em. 
But, Spirit, now I stay thee on the Wing; 
Haste to peifonn what I hare given in charge: 
Bat see they keep within the bounds I set '"^1 

Ariel. I'll keep 'em in with walls of Adamant, 
Inrisible as air to mortal Eyes, 
But yet tmpassaUe. 

Pretf. Make haate then. \_ExaM sevtralfy. 

Scene III. Ji^i2d IilanJ. 
Enter Aloozo, Antonio, Gonzolo. 
Gant. I am weary, and can go no further, Sir, 
Aim*. Old Lord, 1 cannot blame thee, who am my self seiz'd 
With a wearineaa, to the duUiog of my Spirits ; [ TSey tit. 

Even here I will put off my hope and keep it no longer 
For my Flaltereis ; he is drown'd whom thus we stray to find. 
rm faint with hunger, and must despair of food. Muiick willimtt. 

What ! Harmony agen, my good Friends, heark I 

Ant. I fear some other horrid Apparition. 
Give us kind Keepera, Heaven, I beseech thee t 
Goia. 'Tis cheerful Muaick this, unlike the first. 

Ariel and Milcba invitiile, sing. 
Dry those Eyes vihicA are o't^meing. 
All your slffrms are overilawing : 
Ifiile you in Ikii Isle are biding. 
You shall Feast loiikout prtrviding : 
Every dainty ycu eon think of, 
Etfry Wine -uikick you can drink of, 
Shall ie yours ; and viant shall skim ygu, 
Cexet' ilessing 10 is one you. 
Aloiui. This voice speaks comfort to us. 
Ant, Wou'd 'twere come; there is do Mosick In a Song 
To me, my stomach being empty. 

Gott*. O for a Hevrenly Vision of Boyl'd, 
Bak'd and Roaated I 

[Donee of fantastUk Spirits ; afier the Donee, a TaiUfumUllfd 
miih Meat and Fruit it hvughl in by two Spirits. 
Attt, My Lord, the Duke, see yonder. 
A Table, as I Uve, set out and fumish'd 
With all varieties of Meats and Fruits. 

Alent. 'Tis so indeed ; but who dares taste this feast 
Which Fiends provide, peclupt to poison us ? 
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Gnu. Why that dare 1 ; if the black Gentlenuui be to iU-natoi'd, he maj do tiit 
pleuore. 

AM. 'Us certain we must eat or famish ; 
I will encounter it, and feed. 

Alaia. If bolh relolve, I will adventure loo. 

GeH$. The Devil may fright in«, yel he shall not Marre me. 

[ 7W Sfirils dtscmd and /lit away vrith iMe Toile. 

Alefu. Heav'n ! behold, it i« as yon suspected : 'tis vanish'd. 
Shall we be always haunted with these Fiends ? 

Ant. Here we shall wander till we famish. 

Gftu. Certaiolf one of you was to nicked as to M.J Grace : This comes on't, 
when Men will be Godly oul of season. 

Ant. Yonder's another Table, let's try that [Exttmt. 

Enter Trincalo aitd CaUban. 

THitc. Brother Monster, welcome to my private Palace. 
BtK Where's thy Sister, is she so brave a lass ? 

Calib. In all this Isle there are but two more, the DBUghlers of the Tyrant Pna- 
fiere; and she is bi^er than 'em both. O here she comes; now thou may'st judge 
thy self, my Lord. 

Enter Sycorai. 

Trine. She's moQstrous fair indeed. Is this to be my spouse ? well, she's Heir 
of all this Isle (for I will geld Monster). The Trineaie's, like other wise Men, have 
antiently us'd to many for Estate more than for Beauty. 

Syc. I prethee let me have the giy thing alMut thy neck, and that which dangle* 
at thy wrist. [Sycorax foinli to hii Basins Whistle and kii Sottlt. 

Trine. My dear Blobberlips; this, observe my Qiuck, is a badge of my Sea- 
ofBce 1 my fair Fuss, thou dost not know it. 

Syc. Mo, my dread Lord. 

Trine. It shall be a Whistle for oar tirai Babe, and when die neit Sbipwimck 
puts me again to swimming, I'll dive to get a Coral to it 

Syc. I'll be thy pretty Child, and wear it fiisl. 

Trine. I prethee, sweet Baby, do not Ray the wanton, and cry for my goods e'r 
I'm dead. When thou art my Widow, thou shalt have the Devil and all. 

^1". May I not have the other fine thing ? 

Trine. Tha is a Sucking-bottle for young TrineaU. 

Calii. Shall she not taste of that immortal Liquor? 

Trine. Umph ! that's another question : for if she be thus flipaot in her Water, 
what will she be in her Wine ? 

[Enter Ariel (invisii/e) aitd changes the Bottle whieiitandi u/m tie ground. 

Ariel. There's Water for your Wine. [Exit Ariel. 

Trine. Well ! since it must be so IGoKt her tkt Bottle. 

Huw do yon like it now, my Queen that must be ? \She drinJa. 

Sye. Is this your heavenly Liquor ? 
I'll bring you to a River of the same. 

Trine. Wilt thou so, Madam Monster? what a mighty nince shall I be then? 
I would not change my Dukedom to be great Turk Trincale. 

Sye. This is the drink of Frogs. 

jyine. Nay, if the Frogs of (his Island drink such, (bey are the merries( Fit^ 
in ChristeDlom. 
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CtUii. She does not luiow (be Tertoe of this Liquor: 
I pretbec l«t me drink for her. 

Trine. Well «*id. Subject McuUer. [Caliban drimkt. 

Colli. M7 Lord, tbit U meer Water. 

Trine. 'Tis tbou hut chang'd the Wine then, and dmnk it ap, 
like ■ deliauch'd Fish u thou art. Let me see'l. 
I'll taste it mj self. Element '. meer Element I as I live. 
It was a cold gulp, anch as this, whicli Idll'd my famous 
Fiedccessor, old Simon tbe King. 

CalU, How does thj' hoooni? prelhee be not angry, and I will liclc thy shoe. 

Trine, I could find in my Heart lo tnm thee out of my Dominions for a Liquor- 
ish Monster. 

CaHi. O my Lord, I have fbond it out; this mnst be done by one of Prmpero'i 
SpiriU. 

Trinf. There's nothing but malice in these Denis, I would it bad been Holy- 
water fa- their sakea. 

^e. 'Tia no matter, I will cleave to thee. 

Trine. Lovingly said, in troth ; now cannot 1 hold out agunst ber. 
This Wife-Uke virtue of here has overcome me. 

Jrff . Shall 1 have thee in my arms ? 

Trine. Thou shalt have Duke Trinealo in thy arms : 
But prithee be not too boistrous with me at fint ; 

Do not discounge • young beginner. [TSff embrati. 

Stand to your Arms, my Spouse, 

And sut^ect Monster ; [Enttr Steph. Must. Vent. 

The Enemy is come to suiprise us in our Quarters. 
You shall know, Rebels, that I am mam'd to a Witch ; 
And we have a thousand Spirits of our Party. 

Stepk. Hold I I ask a Truce ; I and my Vice-Roy* 
(Finding no food, and but a small remainder of Brandy) 
Are come to treat a Peace betvriii us. 
Which may be for the good of both Armies, 
Hierefbre Trinealo, disband. 

Trine. Plain Trincale, methinks 1 might have been a Duke in yoor moodi ; 
I'll not accept of your Embassie without my Title. 

Steph. A Title shall break no squares betwixt us ; 
Vice-Roys, give him his style of Duke, and treat with him. 
Whilst I walk by in state. [Ventoso and Mustacho baiB, ■wliilst Tiincalo/wlr on kit C<^ 

Mutl. Our Lord and Master, Duke Stefhano, has sent us 
In the Rrat place to demand of you, upon what 
Ground you make War against him, having no right 
To govern here, as being elected only by 
Your own Voice. 

Trine. To this I answer, that having in tbe face of the World 
Espous'd the lawful Inheritrix of this Island, 
Queen Blatat the Fint, and having homage done me. 
By this Hectorii^ Spark her Brother, from these two 
I chdm a lawfiil Title to this Island. 

Mutt. Who that Monster? he a Hector? 
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CaRt, La I how he mocks me, wilt thou let him, my Ixird ? 

TriHc. Vice-Roy» 1 keep good tongue* in your head*, 
I adviie you, and proceed (o your businesa. 

Mtat. Fint and foremoit, u (o yotu claim that yoa hare anairer'd. 
Vtnl. But second and foremoBt, we demand of you. 
That ir we make a Peace, the Bolt also may be 
Comprehended in the Treaty. 

Triiu. I cannot treat with my honour wiiboot foor tubnussion. 

Sitph. I undentand, being present, from mj Embassadors, what yonr reiolatioD 
is, uid atk an hour's time of deliberation, and so I take oar leave ; bnt fint I desire 
to be enleitaio'd at your Butt, aa becomes a Frince and his Emtassadoi*. 

Trine. That I refuse, till acta of hostility be ceis'd 
These Rogues are rather Spies than Embassadors ; 
I must take beed of my Butt. They come to pry 
Into the secrets of my Dukedom. 

Vint. Trincalo, you are a barbarous Prince, and to farewel. 

\^ExatHt Steph. Must Vent. 

Trine. Subject Monster ! stand you Gentry before my Cellar ; my Queen and I 
will enter, and feast our selves withio. [Exetnt. 

Enier P'erdinaod, Ariel and Milcha (utcusJMr). 

Ferd. How far will this invisible Muudan conduct 
My steps ? be hovers still about me, whether 
For good or ill, I cannot tell, nor care I touch ; 
For I have been so long a slave to chance, that 
I'm as weaty of her flatteries as her frowns. 
But here I am 

Ariel. Here I am. 

Ftrd. Hah I ait thou so? the Spirit's turo'd an Echo: 
This might seem pleasant, could the burthen of my 
Griefs accord with any thing but sighs. 
And my last words, like those of dying men. 
Need no reply. Fain I would go to shades, where 
Few would wish to follow me. 

Ariel. Follow me. 

Ferd. This evil S[Mrit grows importunate, 
But 111 not take his counsel. 

Ariel. Take bis counsel. 

Ferd. It may be the Devil's counsel, I'll never liilce It 

Ariel. Take it 

Ferd. I will discourse no more with thee, 
Nor follow one step further. 

Ariel. One step (brther. 

Ferd. This must have more importance than an EdWk 
Some Spirit tempts to a precipice. 
I'll try if it will answer when I sing 
My sorrows to the murmur of this Brook. 

Go thy may, 
AtieL Gb Iky way. 
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Ferd. Why sheuldtt thim tt<^ t 

Arid. Why tAaild thautli^ f 

Ferd. mere thi windi whitlle, and when the streamt erttf, 
UmUryotid WiHim-trei,fain wauLi I lUef. 
7%en let me alone. 
For 'tis time tg be gone. 
And. For 'til time to be gone. 

F«td. What earn orfUasurei can be in tAit Is/e I 
Witkiit this desart place 
There liva no humane race; 
Fate coKHot fruTim here, nor kind ferttene smile. 
Ariel. Kind Fortune tmiies, and she 
Has yet in store for thee 
Sane strange felicity. 
Follow me, follow me. 
And thou shall see. 
Ferd. I'll take Ihy word for once ; 
Lead on Musician. [Exeunt and rtlum, 

ScENB IV. The Cypras-Trees and Coots. 

Scene changtl, and dtscaaers Proipero and Mirmda. 

Prosp, Advance the fringed Curtains of thine E^es, ud cay what thoa seeit 

Mir. If it a Spirit? 
Lord 1 how it looks about ! Sir, I confess it cairiea a brave form. 
But 'tis a Spirit. 

Prosp. No Girl, it eats, and sleeps, and has such senses as we have. This young 
Gallant, whom thou seest, was in the wrack ; were he not somewhat stain'd with 
grief (Beauty's woist canker) thou might'st call bim a goodly Peiton ; he has lost his 
Company, and strays about to 6nd 'em. 

Mir. I might call bim a lUng Divine, for nothing natural I ever saw to 

Pro^. It goes on at my Soul prompts it ; Spirit, fine SpiriL I'll free thee within 
two days for this. 

Ferd. She'5 sure the Mistriat on whom these Ahs attend. Fair Excellence, if, 
■1 your fonn declares, you are Divine, be pleas'd to iikstruct me how you will be «ror- 
■htp'd ; so bright a beauty cannot sure belong to humane kind. 

Mir. I am, like you, a Mortal, if such you are. 

Ftrd. Hy language too I O Hear'ns t I em the be«t of them who speak the 
Speech when I'm in my own Countty. 

Frosp. How, the best? What wert thou if the Duke of &W)' heard thee ? 

Ftrd. At I am now, who wonders to hear thee apeak of Savoy .' he does hear 
me, and that he does I weep, my self am Savoy, »ho«e fatal Eyea (e'r since at ebb) 
beheld the Duke my Father wrack'd. 

Mir. Alack t for pity. 

Frosp, At the Gist sight they have cbang'd Eyes, dear Ariel, 

I'll set thee free for this young Sir, a word. 

With hazard of your self you do me wrong. 

JIfir. Why speaks my Father so ut^otly 1 
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This is the tliird Mu> thu e'r I saw, tbe fint whom 
E'r I sigh'd fbi, sweet Heaven move m; Father 
To be iachn'd mj way. 

Fird. ! if a Virgin t and joui aflection» not gooe forth, 
I'll make ;on Mistrisa of Sao^. 

Frvtp. Soft, Sir ! one word more. 
Thej are in each othen power, but this swifl 
Bns'ness I must uneasie make, lest too light 

Winning make the prize light one word more. 

Thou uBurp'sl the name not due to thee, and hast 
Put Ihy telf upon this Island as a Spy to get the 
Government from me the Lord of it. 

Ftrd. No, as I'm a Mm. 

Mir. There's nothing ill can dwell in snch a Temple 
If lb' evil Spirit bath so fair a House, 
Good things wUl strive to dwell with it. 

Pre:p. No more, Speak not for him, he's a Traytor. 
Come I thou art mj Pris'ner, and Shalt be in 
Bonds. Sea-water sholt thou drink, thjr food 
Shall be tbe fresb-Biook Muscles, wither'd Roots, 
And Husks, wherein the Acorn crawl'd ; follow. 

J^erd. No, I will resist such entertainment. 
Till my Enemy has more power. {ffe drawt, and it ciam'd/rm m 

Mir. dear Father t make not loo raatt a trial 
Of him, for he's gentle, and not fearful. 

Prosp. My Child, my Tutor ! put thy Sword up, Traytor, 
Who mak'st a show, but dar'sl not strike ; lb; 
Conscience is posaess'd with guilt. Come from 
Thy Ward, for I can here disaim thee with 
This Wand, and make thy Weapon drc^. 

Ma: 'Beseech yon Father. 

Prcsf. Hence : hang not on my Garment 

Mir. Sir, have pity, 
I'll be his Surety. 

Prosp. Silence I one word more shall make me cbtde thee, 
If not hate thee : what, an Advocate for an 
Impostor ? sure thou Ihink'st there are no more 
Snch shapes as his 7 
To the most of Men this is a Caliban, 
And they to bim are Angels. 

Mir. My sfiections are then most humble, 
I have no amUtion to see a goodlier Man. 

Presp. Come on, obey; 
Thy Nerves are in their infaocy agun, and have 
No vigour in them. 

Ferd. So they are : 
My Spirits, as in a Dream, and all bound np : 
My Father's loss, tbe weakness which I feel, 
Tlie wrack of all my Friends, and this Mao's tbreali, 
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To wliom I am aubda'd, would seem light lo me. 

Might 1 but oDce a da; ttuough taj Prisou behold tbi* Maid: 

All coraen else o' tb' Eartb tei libecty make uie of: 

I have space enough in such a Prison. 

Pretf. It works : come on : 
Tbou base done well, fine Aritl: follow me. 
llearkwbattboiisbalt morodoforue. \_miipm AiieL 

Mir. Be of comfoit ! 
t&j Fathei'i of a better nature. Sir, 
Than be q>pears by Speech : this is unmnted 
Which DOW came from him. 

Thoa ahalt be as free as Mountain Winds : 
Bnt tbeo exactly do all poioU of my Command. 

AritL To a syllable. \_ExU Ariel 

J^asp. to Mir. Go in that way, speak not a WMd for him: 
111 separate you. ^Exii Miranda. 

Fcrd. As soon thou may'st divide the Waten, 
When thou strik'st 'em, which puisne thy bootless blow. 
And meet when 'tis past. 

Presf. Go practise your Philosophy within, 
And if you are the same you speak youi self. 

Bear your afflictions like a Prince That door 

SJiews yoa your Lodging. 

Ftrd. 'Tis in vain to strive, I must obey. [Exit Ferd. 

Frosf. This goes as would wish it 
Now for my second caie Hippolito. 
I shall not need to chide him for his fault. 
His Passion is become his punishment. 
G)me forth, Hipfotito. 

Hip. Entring. 'Tis Prosptre's Voice. 

Frasp. Hippolito I I know you now expect I should leverely <^de you : yon 
have seen a Woman in contend of my commands. 

Hip. But, Sir, yon see I am come off miharm'd; 
I told you, that you need not doubt my Courage. 

Prosp. You think you have recetv'd no hurt ? 

H^. No, none. Sir. 
Try me agen, when e'r yon please I'm ready : 
I tliink I cannot fear an Army of 'em. 

Pro:p. How much in vain it is to bridle Nature t lAiidt 

Well 1 what was the success of your encounter ? 

Hip. Sir, we had none, we yielded both at first. 
For I took ber to mercy, and she me. 

Prosp. But are you not much chang'd from what you were ? 

Hip. Methinks I wish and wish ! for what I know not. 

But still I wish yet if I had that Woman 

She, I believe, could tell me what I wish for. 

Preip. What wou'd you do to make that Woman yonis? 

Hip. I'd quit the rest o' th' World that I might live alone with 
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Her, alio never ihould be from me : 

We two would tit and look till oar Efes alc'd. 

Pre^. You'd sood be weaiy of her. 

Hip. O, Sir, never. 

Preip. But 70u'U grow old uid wrinld'd, u 70U Bee me Dow, 
And tben jou will not ore for her. 

Hip. You maj do whu you please, but, &, we two can never poailU]' grow olA 

Priup. You muM, BippotUo. 

Hip. Whether we wiU or no, Sir, who shall make oa? 

Prasp. Natmre, which made me to. 

Hip. But jou have told me her workl ai>e Tariotx; 
She made you old, but she has made us young. 

Proip. Time will convince you. 
Mean while be aure you tread in honours paths, 
Hiat you may merit her : And that yon may not want 
Fit occasions to employ youi virtue, in this next 
Cave theie w a (tnmger lodg'd, one of your kind, 
Young, of a noble pteaence, and, m he aays liimaelf, 
Of Rincely Inrth ; he is my Pris'ner, and in deep 
Affliction : visit, and comfort him ; it will become you. 

Hip. It ia my duty, Sir. [Exit Ilippolito. 

Proip. True, be haa seen a Woman, yet he livei ; perhaps I took the moment rf 
hii birth amiis, perhaps my Art it self is false : on what strange ground we build <aa 
hopes and fears, Man's life is all a mist, and in the dork our Fortunes meet us. 
If fate be not, then what can we foresee ? 
Or how can we avoid it, if it be ? 
If by tee-will in our own paths we move, 
How are we bounded by Decrees above ? 
Whether we drive, or whether we ere driven. 

If ill, 'tis ouib; if good, the act of Heaven. [Exit Prospero. 

State, a Cave. 

Enter Hippolilo and Ferdinand. 

Ferd. Your pity, noble youth doth much oblige me. 
Indeed 'twas sad to lose a Father so. 

Hip. I, and an onely Father too, for sure you : 
You had but one. 

Ferd. But one Father, he's wondrous simple t \Aad*. 

Hip. Are such misfortunes frequent in your World, 
Where many men live. 

Ferd. Such are we bom to. 
But, gentle Youth, as jou have qoestioo'd me. 
So give me leave to ask yon, what you are ? 

Hip. Do not you know ? 

Ferd. How should I ? 

Hip. I wcU bop'd I WHS a Man, but by your ignoraikce 
Of what 1 am, I fear it is not so : 
Well, Prospero I this is now the second time 
Vou have decetv'd me. 

Ferd. Sir, there is no doubt you are a Maoi 
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But I would kncnr of whence 1 

Hip. Why, of this World, I nerer wm in yoora. 

Ftrd. Have yon a Father ? 

^p. I was told I bad one, and that be was a Man, yet I have been so much 
deceived, I dsie not tell't yon iat a truth ; but I^ave still been kept a FrisoneT for 
fear of Women. 

Ftrd. They indeed are daugeious, for since I came, I have beheld one here, 
whose Beauty pierc'd my heart. 

^^. How did she pierce, yon seem not hurt. 

Ferd, Alas ! the wound was made by her bright Eyes, 
And fetters by her absence. 
Bot, to speak plainer to yon, Sir, I love her. 

Hip. Now I suspect that love's tbe very thing, that I feel too I pr^ tell me trnly. 
Sir, are you not grown unqniet since you saw her ? 

Ferd. I take no resL 

I^. Just, just my disease. 
Do yon not wish you do not know for what ? 

Ftrd. O no [ I know too well for what I wish. 

Hip. There, I confess, I differ from you. Sir : 
But you desire she may be always with you? 

Ffrd. I can have no felicity without her. 

N^. Just my condition ! alas, gentle Sir, 
Fll pity you, and you shall pity me. 

Ferd. I love so much, that if I have her not, 
I find I cannot live. 

Hip. How '. do you love her ? 
And woold you have her too ? that must not be : 
For nooe but I must have her. 

Ferd. But perhaps we do not love the same : 
AU Beauties are not pleasing alike to all. 

Hip. Why are there more fair Women, Sir, 
Besides that one I love ? 

Ferd That's a strange question. Tbere are many more besides that B««iitf 
which you love. 

H^. I will have all of that kind, if there be a hundred irf 'em. 

Ferd. But, noble Youth, yon know not what you say. 

Hip. Sir, they are things I love, I cannot be without 'em : 
O, how I rejoyce 1 more Women 1 

Ferd. Sir, if you love, you most be ly'd to one. 

Hip. Ty'dl how ty'd tober? 

Ferd. To love none l«it her. 

Hip. But, Sir, I find it is against my nature. 
I must love where I like, and I believe 1 may like all, 
All (bat are ^ir ; come ! bring me to this Woman, 
For I most have iier, 

Ferd. His simplicity \AAU. 

Is such that I can scarce be angry with tun. 
Pertiaps, sweet Youth, when you behold her. 
Yen will find you do not lore ber. 
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Hip. I find ktrMdy 1 lore becaoM she ii viotbeT W«un. 

Ferd. Y(ni cumot love two Women both it once. 

Hip. Sure 'tii my doty t« lore «1I who do reMmi^e 
Her whcoi I've 4lTe>d7 leen. I'll have u muiy u I can, 
llut u« 10 good, and Angel Uke, u ihe I lore; 
And will have yoim. 

Ferd. Pretty Vonth, you c»miot 

H^. I can do any thii^ for that I love. 

Fir4. I may, peth^w, by force, restrain yon 6otn it. 

Hip. Why do to if yon can- Bot either pcomiie me 
To love no Woman, or yoa matt try yonr force. 

Ferd. I cannot help it, I mutt love. 

Hip. Well yon may love, for Prasptro taught me Friendihip loo; yoo (ball loi»o 
ne and other Men if yon can find 'em, but all the Angel-woroen dull be mine. 

Ferd. I must breaic off thia Conference, or he will 
Urge me elae beyond vhal I can bear. 
Sireet Voutb I some other time we will speak 
Farther conceniing both odt loves ; ax. present 
I am Indispos'd with weariness and grief, 
And would, if you are pleas'd, retire a while. 

Hip. Some other time be it ? but, Sir, remember 
Thai I both seek and much intreal your Friendship, 
For next to Women, I lind I can love yoo. 

Ftrd. I thank yon. Sir, I will consider of it. [Siat Ferdinand. 

Hif. This stranger does insult, and comes into my 
World to take those heavenly beauties fiom me. 
Which 1 believe I am inspir'd to love. 
And yet be said he did desire but one. 
He would be poor in love, but I'll be rich : 
I now perceive that Prospere was cunoing; 
For when he frighted me from Woman-kind, 
Those precious things he for himself design'd. [iCtlr. 

ACT IV. SCBMB I. 
Cyprus- Trees and Cabi. 
Enter Prospero aitd Minoda. 
Pr» t p. TT'Our suit has pity in't, and has prevaii'd. 

X Within this Cave he lies, and yon may see him i 
But yet lake heed ; let Prudence be your Guide \ 

Yon must not stay, your visit must be short [Skfl^Hg. 

0(K thing I bad forgot; insinuate into his mind, 
A kindness to that Youth, whom first yon saw 
I would have Fnendtbip grow betwixt 'em. 
Mir. Yon ihall be obey'd in all things. 
Pmsp. Be earnest to unite their very Sonb. 
Mir. I shall endeavour it. 

Prasp. "Hui may secure Hippeliio from that dark danger which my Art (bre< 
bodes ; for Friendship does provide ■ double flrength t' oppose ihe assaults of For* 
tnne. {Exit Pn»pen>. 
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Rnier Ferdinand. 

Ferd. To be Pris'ner where I dearlj love, U bnt ■ double tye, a link of Fortime 
jcon'd to the Chain of Love ; but Dot to Me ber, and yet (o be so near her, there's ihe 
hardship : I feel my self as on a Kack, stretcb'd out, and oigh Ihe ground, on which 
I might have ease, yet caoDol raach it. 

J^: Sir 1 my Lord \ where are you ? 

Ftrd. Is it yonr Voice, t^ Love ? or do I dream ? 

Mir. Speak aoftly, it it I. 

Ftrd. O Heavenly Creature I ten times more gentle than yonr Father's Cruel, 
bow, on a sudden, all my giie& are vanish'd I 

Mir. How do you bear your Prison 7 

Ftrd. 'Tis my Palace while you are here, and love and lilence wait upon oar 
Irishes; do but think we chose it, and 'tis what we would chnse. 

Mir. I'm sure what I would. 
But bow can I be cettain that you love me ? 
Look to't ; for I will die when you are false. 
I've heard my Father tell of Maids, who dy'd 
And haunted their false Lovers with tbeir Ghosts. 

Ftrd. Your Coasts must take another form to fr^bt me, 
llui shape wUt be too pleasing : do I love you ? 
O Heaven 1 O Earth 1 bear witness to this sound. 
If I prove faJse 

Mir. Oh hold, you shall not swear ; 
For Heav'n will hate you if you prove forsworn. 

Ferd. IMd I not love, I could no more endure diis nodescrv'd Captivity, than I 
could wish to gain my freedom with the loss of you. 

Mir. I am a Fool to weep at what I'm glad of: bat I have a suit to yon, and 
diat, Sir, shall be now the only trial of your love. 

Fird. Y'ave said enough, never to be den/d, were it my life ; for you have far 
o'tUd the price of all that humane life is worth. 

Mir. Sir, 'tis to lave one for'my sake, who for his own deserves all the respect 
which you can ever pay him. 

Ferd. Yoa mean yoor Father : do not llunk his usage can make me hate him, 
when he gave you being, he then did that which canceli'd all these wrongs. 

Mir. I meant not him, for that was a request, which if you love, I should not 
need to urge. 

Ftrd. Is there another whom I ought to love ? 
And love him ibr your sake ? 

Mir. Yes such a one, who, for his sweetness and his goodly shape (if I, who am 
■nsldll'd in forms, may judge), I think can scarce be eqoall'd : 
Tis a Youth, a Stranger too as yoa are. 

Ferd. Of such a graceful feature, and moat I for your sake love ? 

Mir. Yes, Sir, do yoa scruple to grant the first request I ever made ? he's wholly 
nnacqui^ted with the World, and wants your Conversation. You should have com- 
passion on so meer a stranger. 

Ferd. Those need compasuon whom yoa discommend, not whom you praise. 

Mir. Come yon most love him for my sake : yon shall. 

Ferd. Most I for yours, and carmot for my own? 
Either yon do not love, or think that I do not : 
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Bnt vhen 70D bid me lore him, I must hate him. 

Ma: Have I to fu ofiended you alread;. 
That he offends yon only for my «*ke i 
Yet sure yoa would not hate bim, if fou ww 
Him ai I have done, «o foil of youth and beauty. 

Ftrd. O poison to my hopes ! \AMt. 

When he did visit me, sod I did meatioii this 
Beauteous Creature to him, he did then tell me 
He vould have her. 

Mir. Alas wbal mean yon ? 

Fcrd. It is too plain : like most of her frail Sex, she's Use. 
Bnt has not leam'd the ait to hide il ; 
Nature has done her part, she loves variety : 
Why did I thinl: that any Wonuo could be incocent, 
Because she's young ? No, no, their Nurses teach Ihem 
Qia[^;e, when with two Nipples they divide Iheii 

Mir. I fear t have offended you, ud yet t meant do bono : 
But if you please to hear me \A nmtt mMu, 

Heark, Siti now I am sure my Father's comet, I know 
Hit slept ; dear Love, retire a while, I fear 
I've staid too long. 

Ferd. Too long indeed, and yet not long enoogh : Oh Jealootie I 
Oh Love I bow you distract me ? [Exit Ferdinsod. 

Mir. He appears displeas'd with that young man, I know 
Not why : but, till I End from whence his hale proceeds, 
I must conceal it from my Father's knowledge, 
For he will Ifaink that guiltless I have caus'd il ; 
And suffer me no more to see my Love, [EtUer Roqieco. 

Pnap. Now I have been indulgent to your wish. 
You have seen the Prisoner. 

Mir. Yes. 

Prosp. And he spake to you ? 

Ma: He spoke ; but he receiv'd short answers from me. 

Pmsp. How like 7011 his converse ? 

Mir. Al second sight 
A Man does not appear so rare a Creature, 

Frosp. Aside. I find she loves him much because the hides it. 
Love teaches cunoing eveo to innocence. Well go in. 

Mir. Aside. Forgive me, tmth, for thus dUguisiug thee f if I can make him think 
T do not Love the stranger much, he'l let me see him oftner. \Exit Miranda. 

Presp. Stay J stay 1 had foigot to ask her what she had said 

Of young Hippotito ! Oh [ here he comes \ and with him 

My Dvrinda. I'll not be seen, let {EiUtr Hippolito and Dorinda, 

Their loves grow in secret [Exit Pmpao. 

J/ip. Bnt why are 70a so sad ? 

jD(V, Bnt why are you so joyful ? 

Mp. I have within me all the various Mosick of 
Tbe Woods, Since lasl I saw jm, I have heard brave news I 
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111 tell jon, and make yon jojful for me. 

Dor. Sir, when I ww you first, I, throngh my Eye«, drew 
Something ic, I know not what it ii ; 
But iliU it CDtertaiiu me with sach thooghti, 
A* makei me donbtfal whether joj becomes me. 

Hifi. Vnj believe me ; 
Aa I'm a Man, I'll tell yon blessed newa, 
I have heard there are more Women in (he Wodd, 
As fitir as yoa (00. 

Dor. Is this your news ? you see it moves iMt me. 

Jiif. And I'll have 'em alL 

Dor. What wilt become of me then? 

Sip. I'll have yoa too. 
But are not you acquainted with these Women ? 

Hifi. Is there but one here? 
This ii a base poor World, I'll go to (h' other; 
I've heard Men have abundance of 'em there. 
Bnl pray where is that one Woman ? 

Dor. Who, my Sister? 

Hip. Is she your Sister? I'm glad o' that: yoD shall help n 
love you for't [ Offers to 

Dor. Away I I will not have yon (oach my hand. 
My Father's counsel which enjoin'd reserredness, 
Was not in vain, I see. 

mp. What makes you shtm me ? 

Dor. Yon need not care, you'll have my Sister's hand. 

I^p. Why, most not he who touches hers, touch youn ? 

Dor. You mean to love her loo. 

Nip. Do Dot you love her 7 
Then why should not I do so? 

Dor. She is my Sister, and therefore I must love her i 
Bat yon cannot love both o! as. 

Hip. I warrant you 1 can : 
Oh that yon had more Sistets 1 

Dor. You may love her, but then I'll not love yon. 

Mp. O but you mast; 
One is enoogh for you, but not for me. 

Dor. My Sister told me she had seen another; 
A Man like yon, and she lik'd only him; 
Therefore if one must be enough for her. 
He is thai one, and then you cannot have her. 

mp. If she like him, she may like both of ss. 

Dor. Bui how if I should change and like that Mm? 
Would yon be willing to permit that change ? 

Hip. No, for you lilc'd me liiaL 

Dor. So yon did me. 

Hip. But I would never have you see ihftt Htn ; 
I cannot bear it. 
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Hor. I'll tee neither or you. 

Sifi. Yes, me yon nuy, for we aic dow ■cqiuinted i 
But he'i the Man or whom jour Fwher wam'd joa: 
O I he's ■ teirible, huge, monstrous Creature, 
I am but a Woman to him. 

Dar. I will see him. 
Except you'll promise not to see my Sister. 

Nif. Yes, for your sake, I needs mast see your Sister. 

Dor. But she's a terrible, huge Citalure too; if I were not 
Her Sister, she would eat me; therefore talu: heed. 

liip. I heard tluU she was fair, and like jou. 

Dirr. No, indeed, she's like my Father, with a peat Beard, 
'Twould fright joa to look on her. 
Therefore that Man and she may go together. 
They are lit for no body, but one aoother. 

Kp. laoiing in. Yonder he comes with glaring Eyes, fly I fly I before he » 

Dor. Must we part so soon ? 

Mip. Y' are a lost Woman if you see him. 

Dor. I would Dot willingly be lost, for fear you 
Should not find me, I'll avoid him. \_ExU Dorinda. 

Hip. She fain would have deceived me, but I know her 
Sister must be fair, for she's a Woman ; 
All of ■ kind that I have seen aie like to one 
Another : all the Creatures of the Rivers and the Woods aie so. \EtiUr FcmL 

Ferd. O ! well encounter'd, you are (he bappy Uan I 
have got the hearts of both the beauteous Women. 

Hip. How! Sir? pray are you sure on'l? 

Ferd. One of 'em charg'd me to love you for her sake. 

Hip. Then I must have her, 

Fird. No, not till I am dead. 

Hip. How dead ? what's that? But whatsoe'r it be, 
[ long to have her. 

Ferd. Time and my grief may make me die. 

Hip. But for a Friend you should make haste; I ne'r ttk'd 
Any thing of you before. 

Ferd. I see your Ignorance ; 
And therefore will ioslitict you in my meaniDg. 
The Woman, whom I love, saw you, and lov'd you. 
Now, Sir, if you love her, you'll caose my Death. 

Hip. Be sure I'll do't then. 

Ftrd. But I am your Friend; 
And I request you that yoo would not lore her. 

Hip. When Friends request unreasonable things. 
Sure th' are to be deny'd ; you say she's tair. 
And I must love all wbo are fair ; for, to tell 
Yon a secret. Sir, which I have lately found 
Within my self; they're all made for me. 

Ftrd. That's but a fond conceit : yon «■« made fiv one, and one fc» ytm 
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H^. YoQ cannot tell me. Sir, 
I know I'm made for twenty huDdred Women. 
(I mean if there be eo many i' tb' World) 
So that if once I Ke her, I shall love ber. 

Ferd. Then do not see her. 

mp. Yes, Sir, I must see her. 
For I would fain have my heart beat t^aln, 
futt as it did when I firsi saw her Sister. 

Ferd. I And I must not let you see her then. 

Hip. How will you hinder me ? 

Ftrd. By force of Aims. 

Hip. By force of Anns ? 
My Anni perfaaps may be as strong as yoais. 

Ferd. He's still so ignorant that I pity bun, and fain 
Would avoid Force ; pray do not see her, she was 
Mine brst ; you have no right to her. 

Hip. I have not yet conuder'd what is right, but. Sir 
I know my inclinations, are to love all Women ; 
And I have been taught, that to dissemble what I 
Think, is base. In honour then of truth, I most 
Declare that I do lore, and I will see your Woman. 

Ferd. Woa'd you be willing I sboold sec and love yoof 
Woman, and endeavooi to seduce her from that 
Afiection which she vow'd to you ? 

Hip. I would not you should do it, but if she should 
Love you best, I cannot hinder ber. 
But, Sir, for fear she shoa'd, I will provide against 
The worst, and try to get your Woman. 

Ferd. But I pretend no claim at all to youis; 
Besides yon are more beautifiil than I, 
And fitter to allure unpractis'd hearts. 
Tberefbre I once more beg you will not see her. 

Hip. I'm glad yon let me know I have such beauty. 
If that will get me Women, 
I'll never want 'em. 

Ftrd. Then nnce you have refus'd this Bd of FriendsUft, 
Provide your self a Sword, for we must figbL 

Hip. A Sword, what's that ? 

Ferd. Why such a thing as this. 

Hip. What should I do with it. 

Ftrd. You must stand thus, and push against me, 
While I posh at you, till one of as fall dead. 

Bip. This is brave sport ; 
Bat we have no Swords growing in our World. 

Ferd. What shall we do then to decide our quarrel ? 

Hip. We'll take the Sword by turns, and fight with it. 

Ftrd. Strange Ignorance ! jou must defend your life. 
And so must I : bat since you hare no Sword, 
Take this; for io a coraer of my Cave [Givts lUmJUiS 
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I found a rusty one ; perhape 'twM his vbo keeps 

Me Pris'ner here : th&t I will t^t. 

Wb«D next we meet, prepuc fata self to fight. 

Hip. M«ke hute then, tbif shall ne'r be yoon aeen. 
I mean lo Gghl with all the Men I meet, and 
When they are dead, Iheir Women shall be mine. 

Ferd. I see yon are unskilful ; I desire not to take 
Your life, but if you please, we'll fight oa 
These conditions; He who first draws bloud, 
Or who can take the others Weapon from him, 
Shall be acknowledged as the Conquerour, 
And both the Women shall be his. 

Hif. Agteed, and ev'iy day I'll fight for two more with you. 

Ferd. Bnt win these fim. 

Hip. I'll warrant yon I'll push you. \ExrmU 

ScEHB II. TXr Tvild Island. 
Enter Triocalo, Caliban, Sycorax. 

CaM. My Lord, I see 'em coming yonder. 

Trine. Whom ? 

Calib. The atarr'd Prince, and his two thinty Sul^ecta, 
That would have our Liquor. 

Triite. If thou welt a Motister of parts, I would loake thee 
My Master of Ceremonies, to conduct 'em in. 
The Devil takeall Dunces, thou hast lost a brave 
Employment by not being a Lioguist, and for want 
or behavioul. 

Sye. My Lord, shall I go meet 'em ? I'll be kind lo all of 'em. 
Just as I am to thee. 

Trine. No, (hat's against the Fundamental Laws of my Dukedom : yon are in • 
high place. Spouse, and must give good Example. Here they come, we'll put on the 
gravity of Statesmen, and be very dull, that we may be held wise. 
Enter Stepbano, Ventoso, Mustacho. 

Vent. Duke Trimalo, we have conaider'd. 

Trine. Peace, or War? 

Mutt. Ftice, and the Butt. 

Slefii. I come now as a private PeiBon, and promise to live peaceably tmdei 
your Government. 

7Hnc. Yon shall enjoy the benefits of Peace; and the fii«t fruits of it, amongst 
all Civil Nations, is Co be drunk for joy. CaJiian, skink about. 

Siefh. I long to have a Rowse to ber Graces, Health, and to the Hawui io 
Keldtr, or rather Haddocit in Kelder, for I goess it will be half Fisb. [Atidi. 

nine. Subject Siefhano, here's to thee ; and let old quarrels be drown'd in this 
draught IDrinJu. 

Steph. Great M^strate, here's thy Sister'a health to Ihee. [ZVvUi /e Caliban. 

Sye. He shall not drink of that inunortal Liquor: 
My Lord, let him drink Water. 

Trine. O Sweet-heart, you must not shame your self to day. 
Gentlemen Subjects, pray bear with her good Huswifry : 
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Sbe wsdU b litlle breeding, but the'i heartj. 

Musi. VfniasB, here's to thee. Ii it not better to pierce the Butt, than to quarre! 
•nd pierce one another's Bellies ? 

VcHt. Let it come, Boy^. 

TYine. Now would 1 la; greatness aside, and shake my heels, if I had but 

Calii. O m; Lord I my Mother left us in her Will a hundred Spirits to attend us, 
Devils of all sorts, some great roariug Devib, and some little singing Sprigbts. 
Sye. Shall we call ? and thou Shalt beai tbem in the air. 

THhc. I accept the motion : let us have our Mother-in-law's Legacy immedi* 
•Ml;. 

Calib. tings. We tuani Mustek, wt want Mirth, 
Up, Dam, and cUavi the Earth : 
Wt have now no Lords thai wrong us. 
Send thy merry Sprigkis among us. 
Trinr. What a merry Tyrant am I, to have mj 
Mnsick, and pay nothing for't ? 

{A Table rises, and /our Spirits with Wim and Meal enter, 
placing it, as they dance, on the Table : The Dance ended, 
Ihi Bottles vanish, and the Table sinks agen. 
Vent. The Bottle's drunk. 

Must. Then the Bottle's a wealt shallow Fellow, if it be drunk first. 
Trine. Stephana, give me thy hand ; 
Thou hast been a Rebel, but bere's lo thee : [Drinks. 

Prithee wby should we quarrel ? sball I swear 
Two Oaths ? By Bottle, and by Butt I k>Te thee : 
Id witness whereof I drink soundly. 

Steph. Your Grace shall tind there's no lore lost. 
For I will pledge you souodly. 

Trine, Thou hast been a false Rebel, but that's all onej 
Pledge my Grace bitbfully. 

Trine. Caliian, 
Go to the Butt, and tell me how it Sounds : 
Peer Stephana, dost thou love me ? 

Steph. I love your Grace, and all your Princely Family. 
Trine, 'Tis no matter if thou lov'st me? hnng my Family : 
Tfaou art my Friend, prithee tell me what 
Thou Ihink'st of my Princess ? 

Steph. 1 look DD her, as on a very noble Princess. 

Trine. Noble ? Indeed she had a Witch to her Mother, and the Witches are of 
great Families in Lt^land, but the Devil was her Father, and I have heard of the 
Moonsor De- Viles in France ; but look on her Beauty, is she a fit Wife for Duke 
TriHcalo t mark her Behaviour loo, she's tipling yonder with the Serving men. 

Steph. An't please your Grace, she's somewhat homely ; but that's no blemish in 
a Princess. She is Virtuous. 

Trine. Umph 1 Virtuous 1 I am loath to dispar^e her. 
To tell thee true, I marri'd her to be a great Man, and So forth : but make no words 
on't, for I care not who knows it, and so beie's to thee agen : Give me the Bottle. 
Caliban 1 did you knock the Butt ? bow does it sound ? 
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CttHb. Il louDdi u though it had k noiac witbia. 

Trine. I Tear the Butt begiiu to reltle id the throat, and i« deputing : give me 
the Bottle. {Drrnkt- 

Mtat. A shoit life aod a merry, I saj. [Stepb. uikuptn Sjconi. 

Syc. But did he tell you lo ? 

StipA. Me Hid you were at ugly as your Mother, and that he Uarry'd yon odIt 
to get possesaioD of the Isluid. 

Syt. My Mother's Devils fetch him for't. 

Siifh. And youi Father's too: Hem! SLinlt about bis Grace's health ageo. O 
if yoD will but cast ao Eye of pity upon me 

Syc. 1 will cast two Eyes of pity on thee : I love thee more than Haws, or Black- 
berriea, 1 have a hoard of Wildings Id the Moss, my Brother knows not of 'em ; but 
I'll bring thee where ihey are. 

Stefh. Trintalo was but my Man when time was. 

Sye. Wert thou his God, and didst thou give him liquor ? 

Siefh. I gave him Brsudy, and dnmk Sack my self i Wilt thou leave him, and 
thou shalt be my Princess ? 

Sye. If thou canst make me glad with ibj* Liquor. 

Sieph. I'll warrant thee we'll ride into the Country where it grows. . 

Syc. How wilt thou cany me thither? 

Stefh. Upon a Hackney-Devil of thy Mothers. 

Trine. What's thai you will do? hah! I hope you have not beliay'd me? how 
does my Pigs-nye ? \Ta Sycorax. 

Syc. Be gone t thou shalt not be my Lord, thou say'st 
I'm ugly. 

Trine. Did you tell her so hah ! he's a Rogue, do not believe btio. Chuck. 

Stefh. Tbe foul words were yours : I will not ear 'em lor yon. 

Trine. I see if once a Rebel, then ever a Rebel. Did I receive thee into Grace 
for this ? I will correct thee with my Royal Hand. [Siriia Stephano. 

Syc. Dost thou hurt my Love ? {Flics ai Trincalo. 

Trine. Where are our Guards t Treason ! Treason t 

[Vent, Must. Calib. run be/wixt. 
Vent. Who look up Arms first, the Prince or the People ? 

Trine. This false Traitor has corrupted the Wife of my Bosom. 

[ Whispers Mustache hastify. 
Hialacho, strike on my side, and thou shall be my Vice-Roy. 

Must. I'm Bgaiast Rebels 1 Vcnioso, obey your Vice-Roy. 

Vent. Youa Vice-Roy? [They tne fight eff from the rtsl. 

Sieph. Hah! Hector Monster! do you stand neuter? 

Calib. Thou would'sl drink my Liquor, I will not help ibee. 

Syc. 'Twos his doing thai I bad such a busbaad, but I'll claw him. 

[Syc. and C^ib. fight; Syc. beating him eff the Stage. 
Trine. The whole Nation is up in Arms, and shall I stand idle ? 

[Trincalo heats off Stephano to the doer. Exit Stephano. 
I'll not pursue too far, for fear the Enemy should rally agen, and surprise my Bdtt in 
the Citadel ; well I must be rid of my Lady Trincalo, she will be in the Fashion 
else; fini. Cuckold her Husband, and then sue for a Separation, lo get Alimony. 
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SCEHS III. Thi Cyprastrta and Cave, 
Enbr Ferdiiuiid, liippolito, (with their svMrdt drawn). 

Ftrd. Cook, Sir, our CaTe tflbrdi no choice of place, 
But ibe ground's firm and even ; are you ready ? 

Hip. As ready as your self. Sir. 

Ferd. You remember on what condidona we must fight; 
Who first receives a wound is to submit. 

Hip. Come, come, thia loses time ; now for the 
Women, Sir. [ They fight a liOU, Ferdinand bttti him. 

Ferd. Sir, you are wounded. 

H^. No. 

Ferd. Believe your bloud. 

Hip. 1 feel no hurt, no matter (or my bloud. 

Ferd. Remember our Conditiona. 

Hip. I'll not leave, (ill my Sword bits you too. 

[Hip. presses on : Ferd. refira and vardi. 

Ferd. I'm loth to kill yon ; you are uoskilfu]. Sir. 

Hip. Von beat aside my Sword, bul let it come as near 
A* youis, and you shall see my skill. 

Ferd. You faint (br loss of bloud ; I see you stagger : 
Pray, Sir, retire. 

Hip. No I I will ne'r go back 

Idetbinks the Cave turns round, I cannot find 

Ferd. Your Eyes begin to dazle. 

Hip. Why do you swim so, and dance about me ? 
Stand but still till I have made one thrust. [HIppollto, Urusti astd/aOi. 

Ferd. O help, help, help 1 
Unhappy Man 1 what have I done ? 

Hip. I'm going to a cold sleep, but when I wake, 
I'll fight agen. Fray stay for me. [Swruads. 

Ferd, He's gone ! he's gone ! O stay, sweet lovely Youth I 
Help! help! [£<ui^ Prospero. 

I^vsp. What dismal noise is (hat ? 

Ferd. O set. Sir, see I 
What mischief my nnhaf^i}' ^""d has wrought 

Fresf. Alas I how much in vain doth feeble Ait endeavour 
To resist the will of Heaven? [JPwfa Hippolilo. 

He's gone for ever. O thou cruel Son of an 
[pliumane Father 1 all my designs are rliin'd 
And unravell'd by this blow. 
No pleasure now is left me but revenge. 

Ferd. Sir, if you knew my innocence 

Presp. Peace, peace. 
Can thy excuses give me back his life ? 
Wbai, Ariel/ sluggish Spirit, where art thou? \Bnter Ariel. 

Ariel. Here, at thy beck, roy Lord. 

Pro^. I, now thou com'sl, when Fate is past and not to be 
Recall'd. Look there, and glut the malice of 
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Th; Nature. For as tbou art thy aclf, tboa 

Canst not but be glad to aee fousg Virtue 
Nipt i' \h' Blossom. 

jiritl. My Lord, (he Stiitghj^ above can witnew 
1 am cot glad ; we Airy SfHritf are uot of a temper 
So malicious at the Earthy, 
But of a Nature more approaching good. 
For which nre meet in swamu, aod often combate 
Betwixt (he Confines of the Air and Earth. 

Prvsf. Why did'st thou not prevent, at least fbretel, 
This latal action then ? 

Aritl. Pardon, great Sir, 
I meant to do i(, but I was forbidden 
By the ill Genius of IHppolito, 
Who came and Ibrentcn'd me, if I diflclos'd it. 
To bind me in the botlom of the Sea, 
Far Grom the lightsome Regions of the Air, 
(My Native Fields) above a hundred years, 

Prosp. ril Chain thee in the North for thy neglect, 
Within the burning Bowels of Mount Hcila ; 
I'll singe thy airy Wings with sulph'rous flamel. 
And cboak thy tender nostrils with blew smoak. 
At ev'ry Hickup of the belching Mountain, 
Thou shalt be lifted up to taste fresh air. 
And (hen fall down agen. 

Ariel. Pardon, dread Lord. 

Protp. No more of pardon than just Heav'n intend* (bee 
Shalt thou e'r find Irom me : bence \ fly with speed, 
Untnod the Charms which bold this Murtberer's 
Father, aod bring him, with my Brother, streight 
Before me. 

Arid. Mercy, my potent Lord, and I'll oulfly thy thought [£rir Ariel 

Ferd. O Heavens ! what words are those I heard ? 
Yet cannot see who spoak 'em : sure the Woman 
Whom I lov'd was like this, some aiery Vision. 

Prosp. No, Murd'rer, she's, like thee, of mortal mould, 
But much too pure to mix with thy black Crimes ; 
Vet she had faults, and must be punish'd for 'em. 
Miranda and Dortnda! where are ye? 
The will of Heaven's accomplisb'd : I have 
Now no more to fear, and nothing left to hope. 
Now you may enter. \Enttr Miranda and Dorinda 

Mir. My Love! is it permitted me to see you once igen? 

Prosp. You come to look your last; I will 
For ever take him from your Eyes. 
Bat, on my blessing, speak not, nor approach him. 

Dor. Fray, Father, is not this my Sister's Man ? 
He has a noble form ; but yet he's not so excellent 
As my HippoBtt. 
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Pretp. Mas, poor Gti-1, thoD hast do Mm : look yonder ; 
There's all of him Chat's left. 

Dor. Why, wai there ever any more of him ? 
He lies aaleep, Sir, shall I waken him? [She knee!! liy Vi^igaWtti and jo^ klm. 

Ferd. Alas ! be'B never to be wak'd ■gen. 

Dor. My Love, my Love I will yon not speak (o me ? 
I fear yon have diipleas'd him. Sir, and now 
He will not answer me, he's dumb and cold too ; 
But I'll mn streight, and nuke a fire to wann him. \Exit Dorinda nmtdng. 

Enttr AloDio, Gomalo, Antonio. Ariel {fitvinble), 

Aleia. Never were Beatti so hunted into ToiU, 
Aa we have been pursu'd by dreadful shapes. 
But is not that my Son ? O Ferdinand I 
If thoo art not a Ghoat, let me embrace thee. 

Fird. M; Father ! O sinister happiness ! Is it 
Decreed I should recover you alive, just in that 
Fatal hour when this brave Youth is lost in Death, 
And by my hand ? 

An/. Heaven! what new wonder's this? 

Gem. This Isle is full of nothing else. 

I'rosp. You staie upon me as 
You ne'r had seen me : Have fifteen years 
So lost me to your knowledge, that yoD retain 
No memory of Protpere t 

Gam. The good old Duke of AfUain I 

Preif. I wonder less, that thou, Anlsnio, know'st me not, 
Becanse thou djdst long since foi^t I was thy Brother, 
Else I never had been here. 

Ant. Shame choaks my words. 

Alani. And wonder mine. 

Presp. For you, usurping Prince, [TkAIoiua 

Know, by my Art, you were Shipwrack'd on this lale. 
Where, after I a while had puoish'd you, my vengeance 
Wou'd have ended; I design'd to match that Son 
Of yours, with this my Daughter. 

AUms. Punue it still, I am most wUUng to't. 

Prasp. So am not I. No Marriages can prosper 
Which are with Murderers made; Look on that Corp* : 
Thit^ whilst he liv'd, was young Hippolilo, that 
Infant Duke of Mantua ; Sir, whom you, expos'd 
With me ) and here I bred him up, till that bloud-thinty 

Man, that Ferdinand 

But why do I exclaim on him, when Justice calli 
To nosheath her Sword gainst his guilt ? 

AloHi. What do you mean ? 

Fraip. To execute Heav'ns Laws, 
Here I am plac'd by Heav'n, here I am Prince, 
Though yon have dispossess'd me of my lUilailt. 
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Blood adif for bloud ; jour Ferdinand dull die, 
And I, in bitterneis. have aeot for tod, 
To have the ndden joj of leeing him aliTe, 
And then the gmtei grief to lee him die. 

Ak»t. And think'tt thou I, or thew, «iU tMoely Mtnd, 
To view the Executioo ? \.^' i*"^ )4*«<* ^ Sa»rd. 

Ftrd. Hold, dear Father ] I cannot mfier 70a 
T attempt agunM hii life, who ^ve her being 
Whom I lore. 

Pnap. Naj then appear mj Ga«rds 

J thought DO more to use their aid ; 

(I'm CDTB'd because I ut'd il) [Ht itamp, anJ mm^ ^Mtt afft»r 

But the; u« now the Ministera of Hea*eD, 

WhilM I revenge this Murder. 

Alent. Have I for Ihil found thee, my Son n> loon, agcn. 
To k«e tbee? Antonio, Gomato, speak for pilj. 

Ferd. to Mir. Adieu, my fairest Histriss. 

Mu: Now I can hold no longer ; I muM speak. 
Though I am loth to disobey you. Sir, 
Be not so cruel to the Man I love. 
Or be so kind lo let me suffer with him. 

Ferd. Recil that Pray'r, or 1 shall wish to live. 
Though death be all the meods that I can make. 

Prosp. This night I will allow you, Ferdimnid, to fit 
You for your death, that Cave's your Prison. 

Alent. Ah, PraiftrBl bear me speak. You tre a Falber, 
Look OD my Age, and look upon his Youth. 

Frosp. No moie I all you can say is urg'd in vain : 
I have no room for pity left with me. 
Do yon refute? help ArUl, with your Fellows, 
To drive 'em in. Aimua and his Sod bestow in 
Yonder Cave ; and here Gonaalo shall with 

Amtmie lodge. \Spiriti driot 'em in, at tkey art tt^t^ttld. 

EfJer Danndit. 

Dor. Sir, I have made a fire, shall he be warm'd ? 

Prosp. He's dead, and vital warmth will ne'er retnnL 

Dor. Dead t Sir, what's that ? 

Pnap. His Soul has left his Body. 

Dor. When will it come agen ? 

Prosp. O never, never I 
He must be laid in Earth, and there coosome. 

Dor. He shall not lie in Earth, you do not know 
How well he loves me : indeed he'll come agen ; 
He told me he woald go a little while, 
But promia'd me he would not tarry long. 

P^osp. He's morder'd by the Man who lov'd your Siiter. 
How both of you may see what 'tis to break 
A Father's Precept; you would needs see Men, and by 
Thai Mght are made for ever wretched. 
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SiffeHIa it dfA, mA FtrdinanJ xanA di« 

Alir. Have ;ou oo pit]' ? 

Pretf. Your disobedieoce bss so much inceiu'd me, that 
I this night can leave i>o blessing with yoo. 
Help (Q convey tbe Body to my Coach, 

Then leave me to mount over it alone. [ TAty tear off tkc Body 0/ Ilippolitb. 

£nler Miruida and Dorioda again ; Ariel ieAhid 'em. 

Ariel. I've been so chid for my neglect, by Prsspero, 
TTiat I must now watch all, and be unseen. 

Mir. Sister, I say sgeD, 'twas long of you 
That all this mischief happen'd. 

Dor. Blame not me for your own fault, your 
Curiosity brought me to see tbe Man. 

Mir. You safely might have seen hjtn, aod tetir'd ; but 
You wou'd Deeds go near him, and converse : yon may 
Remember my Father call'd me thence, and I cali'd you. 

Dor. That was your envy. Sister, not your love; 
You call'd me thence, because you could not be 
Alone with him your self; but I am sure my 
Man had never gone to Heaven so soon, but 
Hiat yours made him go. \Qyii^. 

Ma: Sister, I could not wish that either of 'em shon'd 
Go to Heaven without us, but it was his Fortune, 
And you must be satisfi'd. 

Dor. I'll not be salisfi'd : my Father saja he'll make 
Your Man ui cold as mine is oow, and when he 
Is made cold, my Father will not let you strive 
To make him warm agen. 

itAr. In spite of you mine never shall be cold. 

Dor. I'm sure 'twas he that made me miserable. 
And I will be levei^d. Perhaps you think 'tis 
Nothbg to lose a Man. 

Mir. Yes, hut there is some difference betwixt 
My Ferdinand, and your Hippolito. 

Dor. I, there's your judgmenL Your's is the oldest 
Man I ever saw, except it were my Father., 

Mr. Sister, no more. It is not comely in a Daughter, 
When she says her Father's old. 

Dor. But why do I stay here, whilst my cold Love 
Perhaps may want me ? 
I'll pray my Father to make yoors cold too. 

Mir. Sisier, I'll never sleep with you again. 

Dor. I'll never more meet in a bed with yon, 
But lodge on the bare ground, and watch my Love. 

Ma: And at the entrance of that Cave I'll lie. 
And echo to each blast of wind a sigh. 

\Mxetail srverally, looiing diiamtentedly en one anotitr, 

Ariel. Harsh discord reigns throughout this fatal Isle, 
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At which good Angels mourn, ill Spirits smile; 

Old Prospers hj bis Daoghten robb'd of rest, 

Has ID displeuwc left 'em both unblest. 

UnkiDdly the; abjure each others Bed, 

To save the living and revenge the dead. 

Alonie uid his Son are Pris'ners made. 

And good Gipiaalo does their Crimes upbraid. 

Aniottiii and Cmaah disagree, 

And wou'd, though in one Cave, at distance be. 

The SeaiDea all that cursed Wine have spent. 

Which still renen'd Iheir thirst of Government ; 

And wanting Subjects for the food of Pow'r, 

Each wou'd to rule alone the rest devour. 

The Monsters Sycorax and Caliian, 

More Monstrous grow by passions leam'd from Man. 

Even I not fram'd of warring Elements, 

Partake and suffer io these disconlents. 

Why Bbou'd a Mortal by Enchantments bold 

In Chains a Spirit of j&herial mold ? 

Accursed Magick we our selves have taught. 

And our own pow'r has our subjection wroi^htl 

ACT V. 
Enter Prospero and Miranda. 

Presp. TT'Ou beg in vain ; I cannot pardon him, 
i- He bos offended Heaven. 

Mir. Then let Heaven punish him. 

Presf. It will by me. 

Mir. Grant him at least some respite for m; take. 

Prosp. I by deferring Justice should incense the DeEty 
Against my self and you. 

Mir. Yet I have heard. you say, The powen above are si 
In punishing, and shou'd not you resemble ihem? 

Presp. The Argumeot is weak; but I want time 
To let you see your errours; retire, and, if you love him, 
Vixf ioi him. 

Mir. And can you be his Judge and EiiecutionEr ? 

Preif. 1 cannot force Gomalo, or my Brother, much 
Less the Father to destroy the Son ? ii must 
Be then the Monster Caliban, and he's not here ; 
But Ariel iVtaxX. shall fetch him. 

Enter Ariel. 

Ariel. My Potent Lord, before thou call'st, 1 come. 
To serve Ihy will. 

Prosp. Then, Spirit, fetch me here my salvage slave. 

Ariel. My Lord, it does not need. 

Presp. Art thou then prone to mischief. 
Will thou be thy self the Executioner? 

Ariel. Think better of thy Aiery Minister, who, 
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For Ih]' Mke, unbiddea, tbit night bat flown 
Cft almost >lt tbe habitable World. 

Prosp. But to what purpose waf all thy diligence ? 

Ariel. When I was chidden by my migbty Lord, for my 
Neglect cf young Hippslito, I went to tIcw 
His Body, and »ooq found hia Soul woi but retir'd, 
Not taUy'd out : then I collected 
The best of Simples underneath the Mood, 
The best of Balms, and to the wound apply'd 
The healing jnice of TolneraiT Herbs. 
Hii only danger was his loss of bloud, but notr 
He's wak'd, my Lord, and just this hour 
He must be dress'd again, as I have done it. 
Anoint the Swoid which pierc'd bim, with this 
WeapoD-Salve, and wrap it close Sxoia Air till 
I have lime to visit him again. 

Presp. Thou art my faithful Servant : 
It shall be done : Be it your Ia£k, Miranda, because yonr 
Sister is not present here, while I go visit your 
Dear Ftrdinand, from whom 1 will a while conceal 
This news, that it may be more welcome. 

Mir. 1 obey you, and with a double duty, Sir, for now 
Yon twice have given me Life. 

Pro^. My Aritt, follow me. \Exewtt severalty. 

I^Hippolilo diseenif'd on a Couch, Doriiula by hint 

Dor. How do you find your self? 

ffif. I'm somewhat cold, can you Dot draw me uearer 
To the Sun ? I am too weak to walk. 

Dor. My Love, I'll try. \_She drains tht Chair nearer the Audiente. 

I thought you never would have walk'd agen, 
They told me you were gone away 10 Heaven; 
Have yon been there ? 

Hif. I know not where I was. 

Dor. I will not leave you till yon promise me you 
Will not die agen. 

J/ifi. Indeed I will not. 

DBr. Von must not go to Heav'n, unless we go tt^ether; 
For I've beard my Father say, that we must strive 
To be each others guide, the way lo it will else 
Be difficult, especially to those who are so young. 
But I much wonder what it is to die. 

Hip. Sure 'tis to dream, a kind of breathless sleep, 
When once the Soul's gone out. 

Dor. What is the Soul ? 

Hip. A small blue thing, that nms about witbin u*. 

Dor. Then I have seen it in a froMj Morning lun 
Smoaking from my mouth. 

mp. But, dear Dorinda, 
What it become of him who Ibughl with me? 
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Dor. 0, 1 cwD (ell yoa joTful Dcm of bim, 
M7 Father meuit to make bjm di« to day. 
For what he did to jou. 

Hip. That miut not be, mj dear DerUtda ; go and beg joor 
Falher, be may not die 1 it wat my fault he hurt me, 
I urg'd him to it finl. 

Dor. Bnt if be live, he'll never leave killiog yon. 

Hip. O no 1 I just remember vhea I fell aaleep, I heard 
Him calling me a great way off, and crying over me as 
Von wou'd do ; beaidea we liave no cause of quarrel now. 

Dor. Pray how began your difference firtt ? 

Hip. I fought with bim for all (he Women b the World. 

Dor. That hurt you bad was justly seat from Heaven, 
For wishing to have any more but me. 

Hip. Indeed I think it was, but I repent it, (he fault 
Was only in my blond ; for now 'lis gone, I find 
I do not love so many. 

Dor. In confidence of (bis, I'll beg my Father, that he 
May live ; I'm glad the naughty blond, that made 
Vou love so many, is gone onL 

IRp. My dear, go quickly, lest you come too late. \Bxit Dcr. 

Enter Miranda at Ike other door, vrith Hij^xililo'* 

Sword wrapt up. 

Hip. Who's this who looks 10 fair and beautiful, ai 
Nothing but Dortnda cao surpass her ? O \ 
I believe it it that Angel Woman, 
Whom she calls Sister. 

Mir. Sir, I am sent hither to dress your wound ; 
How do you find your ilrcngth ? 

Hip. Fair Creature, I am faint with loss of blond. 

Mir. I'm sorry for't. 

Hip. Indeed and so am I, for if I had (hat bloud, T then 
^ould find a great delight in loving yon. 

Mir. But, Sir, I am another's, and your love is given 
Already to my Sister. 

Hip. Yet I find that, if you please, I can love still a little. 

Mir. I cannot be unconstant, nor shou'd you. 

Hip. O my wound pains me. 

Mir. I am come to case you. \Sht uHtaraps fht Saord, 

Hip. Alas ! 1 feel the cold Air come (0 me. 
My wound shoots woise Iben ever. \Sht vdpa and anointi thi SteerA 

Mir. Does it still grieve you? 

Hip. Now mediinks there's somethlog laid just upon it. 

Mir. Do you find no ease ? 

Hip. Yes, yea, upon the sudden all tfae pain 
Is leaving me ; Sweet Heaven, bow 1 am eas'd 1 

Enter Ferdinaod and Dorinda to thtm. 

Ferd. flu Dor.) Madam, I must confess my life is yours, 
I owe it to your generosity. 
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Der. I amo're joT'diDf Falher lets you live; imd proud 
Of m; good fortune, that he gave yoor life to me. 

Mir. How ? gave hit life to her I 

Hip. Alas I think she said so, and he said he ow'd it 
To het generosity 

Ferd. But is not thai your Sister with Hiffelitof 

Dor. So kind already ? 

Ftfd. I came to welcome life, and I have met the 
Cruellest of deaths. 

tup. Mf dear Diirinda with another Man? 

Dvr. Sister, what bos'ness have you here 7 

A/ir. Von 8ee I dress Jiippelita. 

Dor. V are very charitable to • Straager, 

Ma: You are not much behind in charity, to beg ft pardon 
For a Man, whom you scarce ever saw before. 

Dor. Henceforward lei your Sui^iy alone, for I had 
Rather be should die, then you should cure his wound. 

Mir. And I wish Ferdinand\i^ dy'd before 
He ow'd his life to your entreaty. 

Ptrd. {to Hip.) Sir, I'm glad yon are so well recover'd, you 
Eeep your humour still to have all Women. 

Hip. Not all, Sir, you except one of the number. 
Your new Love there, Darinda. 

Mir. Ah Ferdinandl can jou become incoDStaot? 
If I most loBe you, I had rather death should take 
You from me, than yon take your self. 

Ftrd. And if I might have chosen, I would have wish'd 
That death from Prosptro, sod not this from you. 

Dor. I, now I find why I was sent away, 
That yon might bave my Sister's Company. 

Hip. Dorinda, kill me not with yonr unkindnest, 
This is too much, first to be false your self, 
And then accuse me too. 

Ftrd. We all accuse each other, and each one denies theli ginlt, 
I should be glad it were a mutual errour. 
And therefore. Brat, to clear my self from fault. 
Madam, I beg your pardon, while I say I only love 
Your Sister. [; 

Mir. O blest word? 
I'm sore I love no Man but Ferdinand. 

Dor. Nor I, Heaven knows, but my HippoHlo. 

Hip. I never knew I lov'd bo much ; before I fear'd 
Dorindd's constancy, but now I am coovinc'd that 

I lov'd none but her, becanse oooe else caii 
Recompense her kaa. 

Ftrd. 'Twas b^py then we had this little triaL 
But bow we all so much mistook, I know not 

SSr. I have only this to say in my defence, my Father sent 
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Ue hither, to atteod tbe womided Stranger. 

Dor. And Hipp^Ue seot me (o beg the life of Ftrdinand. 

Ferd. From luch soul] erroim left al liist uobeeded. 
Hare ofieD <pnmg sad accidenti in love ; 
But lee, our Fathen and our Friends are come 
To miK their joji with ours. 

Enter Proapero, Alonzo, Antooio, GoDzalo. 

Alen. (to Proif.) Lei it no more i;e thought of; your puipea% 
Though it was te^re, was just. In losiug Ferdinatttt 
I should have moum'd, but could doI bave compUin'd. 

Proif. Sir, I am glad kind Ileaveo decreed ii otherwi». 

Dor. O wonder ! 
How many goodly Creaiurea are there here ! 
How beauteous Mankind is I 

^>. O brave new World, that has such People in'tl 

Aim. {Id Ferd.') Nov all the blesiiogs of a glad Father 
Compass thee about. 
And make thee bappy in thy beauteous choice. 

Cora, I'tc inward wept, or should bave spoken e'r Ihia. 
Look down, sweet Heaven, and on this Couple drop 
A blessed Crown. For it is you chalk'd out the 
Way which brought us hither. 

Ant. Though penitence forc'd by necessity can icuce 
Seem real, yet, dearest Brotber, I have hope 
My bloud may plead for paidon with you ; I resign 
Dominion, which, 'tis true, I could not keep, 
But Heaven knows too, I would not. 

Frasp. All past crimes I buiy io the joy of this 
Blessed day. 

Alont. And that I may not be behind in Jnslice> to this 
Young Prince, I render back his Dukedom, 
And, as the Duke of Maniua, thus salute him. 

Hif. What is it you render back ? methinks 
Yon give roe nothing. 

Pro^. You are to be Lord of a great People, 
And o'r Towns and Cities. 

ffip. And shall these People be all Men and Women? 

Coiu. Yes, and shall call you Lord. 

Hip. Why then I'll live no longer in a Priscm, but 
Have a whole Cave to my self hereafter. 

Preip. And that your happiness may be compleat, 
I give you my Dorinda for your Wife ; she shall 
Be youis for ever, whin the Priest has made you one. 

Rip. How can he moke us one ? shall I grow to her ? 

Pro^. By saying holy words, you shall be joyn'd in Marriaft 
To each other. 

Dor. I warrant you those holy words are charms. 
My Father means to conjure us u^ether. 
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Enttr Ariel, draiMg in Slephano, Trincalo, Mnstacho, 
Venloso, Caliban, Sycorax. 

Presfi. Why that's my dainty Ariel. I shall miss thee. 
But yet thou Bhalt have freedom. 

Gata. O Look, Sir, look, the Muter and the Saylon — ~ 
The Bosen too my Prophecy ia out, that if 
A GttUows were on land, that Man could oe'r 
Be drown'd. 

Alain, {to Tritic.) Now Blasphemy, what not ooe Oath ashore? 
Hast Ihou no mouth by Land ? why etar'st thou so ? 

Trine. What, more Dukes yet 1 I must resign my Dukedom ; 
Bat 'lis no matter, 1 was almost slarv'd in't. 

Muit. Here's nolliinB but wild Sallads, without Oyl or Vinegar. 

Stipk, The Duke and Prince alive I would I had now our gallant Ship agen, and 
were her Master, I'd willingly give all my Island for her. 

Vent. And I my Vice- Roy-ship, 

Trine. I shall need no Hangman, for I shall e'n hang 
My self, now my Friend Butt has shed his 
Last drop of life. Poor Butt is quite departed. 

Ant. They talk like Mad-men. 

Presf. No matter, time mill bring 'em to themselves, and 
Now their Wine is gone, they will not quarrel. 
Your Ship is safe and tight, and bravely rij^'d. 
As when you firat set Sail. 

Alent. This news is wonderful. 

Ariel. Was it well done, my Lord ? 

Prosp. Rarely, my Diligence. 

Goni. Bui pray. Sir, what are those mis-shapen Creatures? 

Prstf. Their Mother was a Witch, and one so strong. 
She would controul the Moon, make flows 
And Ebbs, and deal in her Command wiihoat 
Her Power. 

Sye. O Settios I these be brave Sprights indeed. 

Prosp. [to Colli.) Go, Sirrah, to my Cell, and as you hope fer 
Pardon, Irim it up. 

Calii. Most carefully. I wilt he wise hereafter. 
What a dull Fool was I, to take those Dnmkaids 
For Gods, when as sacb as these were in the World? 

Praifi. Sir, 1 mvite your Highness and your Train 
To my Poor Care this night ; a part of which 
I wilt employ, in telling you my story. 

Alam. No doubt it must he strangely taking, Sir. 

Prosp. When the Morn draws, I'll bring you to your Sh^ 
And promise you calm Seas, and happy Gales. 
My Arid, that's thy chaise : then to the Element* 
De free, and fare thee well. 

Aritl. I'll do it, Master. 

pTB^. Now to make amends 
For the rough treatment you have foond to day. 
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I'll entertain yon with my M«gick Art : 

I'll, by my power, tnmaform this place, and call 

Up tbotc that shall make good my protniie to yon. 

\Scetw changes to the Roch, with the Arch efJtoeJb, 
' arid calm Sea. MtaUh pb^/itig «m the Raeii, 
Prosp. Neftmie, and your fair Amfhilrite, ri*«; 
Occatats, with yonr Tethyt loo, appear ; 
All ye Sea-Gods, and Goddeisei, appear! 
Come, all ye Trittnt; all ye Niriids, come. 
And teach your aavcy Elemeot to obey i 
For yoa bsve Frincet now to eatertun, 
And DnaoU'd Beaotiet, with (resb yautbful Lorera. 

[Neptune, Amphitiite, Oceaniu <md Tethy*, a^ar n a 
Chariot drama with Sea-Hvrset; em each tide ef the Ckariat, 
Sea-Godi end Geddena, Triton* and Nereids. 
Almu. This is prodigious. 
Ant. Ah t what amazing Objects do we see ? 
Geia. This Art doth much exceed all humane ski!!. 

Amph. 11 yf YLord: Great Septuac, /gr my tahe, 

iVl 0/ these inl'hl Beauties pity take : 
And to the rest allovr 

Let this inraged Element be still, 

Let iGolus obey my will; 
Lit him his ioys/reus Prisoners safely ieep 

In their dark CavemSt and no more 
Let 'em disturb the bosom of tht deep. 

Till these arrive upon their wish' d-for-Skott. 
Neptone. Sa much my Amphitrite'a Ibdc Ipriu, 

That no eommands of hers I can despise, 
Tethys nofurrotos now shall weare, 
Oceanos no mrinhles on his brow, 
L^yottr sertTusl looks appear. 
Be calm and gentle now. 
Nep, Si'yBe calm, ye great Parents of the Flauds and the Springs, 
Amph. J While each Nereid and Triton Plays, Revels, and Sings. 
Oceanus. Confine the roaring Winds, and we 

IVill soon obey you cheerfully. 
Chemtof-. Tie up the IVinds, and we' II obey. •- Here the Dan 

Tritoiks L l^on the Plouds w^ll sing and play, \ cen mingle widt 

andtitT. J And eeleirate a Haicyan day. t. the Singers. 

Nept. Great Nephew .i^lus make no noise, [Dance. 

Muzzle your roaring Boys. [.Eolui appears. 

Amph. Let 'em not bluster to disturb our ears. 

Or striie these Noble Passengers withfean. 
NepL Afford 'em only such an taste Gale, 

As pleasantly may nvell each Sail. 
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Al]q>h. WkUeftll Sta-Msnstets causi inttslitti jan. 

This Empire you itaiade with foreign IVarj. 
Bulymt shall n/nir it still. 
And shall obey my Amphitrile'i viill. 
JBtAra d»- \ You Pil obey, viho al one strake can makt, 
•<*'''^ J Wiih your dread Trident, the vihoU Earth to quake. 
Come dawn, my Blusterers, swell no more. 

Your stormy rage give o'r. j Winds from (ho four 

Let all blaok Tempest cease \ Comera appear. 

And let the trouiled Ocean rest.- 
Let ail the Sea enjoy eu calm a peace. 
As ■eiheri the Halcyon builds her quiet Nest. 
To your Prisons below, 
Down, down you must gi : 
You in the Earths Entrals your Revels may ieep ; 
But no mare till I eall shall you trouble the Deef. fWind« 11; down, 
Now they are gone, all stormy IVars shall cease : 
7%en let your Trumpeters proclaim a Peace. 
tisB^k. Tritoiu, trty Sons, your Trumpets sound. 

And let the noise from Neighbouring Shores rebound, 
Sound a Calm. 
Sound a Calm. 
Chorus. ■ Sound a Calm. 
Sound a Calm. 
Sound a Calm. 
[Here the Tritons, at every repeat of Sound a Calm, changing their Figure 

and Postures, seem to sound their wreathed Trumpets made of ShelU. 
A Symphonf of Musick, like Trumpets, to which four TVitons Dance. 
NepL See, see, the Heavens smile, all your troubles arc past. 

Your joys by black Clouds shall no more be o' recast. 
On this barren Isle ye shall lose all your fears. 
Leave behind all your sorrows, and banish your cares. 
U-. i And your Loves astdyour Lives shall in safely enjoy ; 

\ No influence of Stars shall your quiet destroy. 

Chor. of all. / '*"^^'»^ ^'^"' *■=■ 
i No it^uence, &c. 

[Here the Dancers mingle with the Singer*. 
Oceanul. HVIl safely convey you to your own happy Shore, 

And yours and your Countrey's soft peace we'll restore. 
Teth^s To treat you blest Looers, as you sail on the Deep, 

The Tritons and Sea-Nymphs their Revets keep. 
OfXi. f On the swift Dolphins baehs they shall sitig and shaH play ; 

\ They shall guard you by night, and delight you by day. 

I And shall guard, &c. 

[Here the Dancen mingle with the Singers. 
[A Dance of twelve Tritons. 
ISraii. What charming things aare these ? 
Dor. What Heavenly Power is thii? 
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Prosf. Now, my Ariel, be vitible, and k( the te« of your AeiUl Tnin. 
Af^jctr, uid enterttin 'em with a Song ; 

[i!uM; changes to Ike Rising Sun, and a number ef Aerial Spirits in Iht 
Air, AnA flying from the Sun, advances Imoardt the Pit. 
And tlicn (arewd my long-Iov'd Ariel. 
Altm. HeavcD I what ire Ihcte wc see ? 

Prosp. They are Spiriti, with which the Air abound* in iwaims, but that thej 
■re not tubject to poor feeble moital Eyes. 
Ant. O wonderful (kill I 
Gent. O Power Divine 1 

Ariel and the rest sing the following Song. 
ArieL Where ike Bee sticks, tkrrt nuk I, 

In a Cmeslip' I Bed I lie ; 
There I coach -ahen Oals de try. 
On the SiaaHaws wings I fly 
After Summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily ikall I live Haw, 
Under Ike Blonom that hangs an the Baa. 

\Song ended, Aiiel speaJti, iuvervtg in tie Air. 
Ariel. My Noble Master I 
May thein and your bleu Joys never impair. 
And for the freedom I enjoy i' Ih' Ait, 
1 will be still your Ariel, and wail 
On Aieiy accidenls thai work for Fate. 
What ever shall your happiness concern, 
From your still faithful Ariel you shall kam. 

Prof. Thou bast been always diligrnt and kind I 

Farewel, my long-Iov'd Ariel, thou shalt find, 

I will preserve thee ever in my mtnd. 

Henceforth this Isle to the afflicted be 

A place of Refuge, as it was lo me : 

The promises of blooming Spring live here, 

And all the blessings of the ripening Year. 

On mj retreat, let Hear'n and Nature smile, 

And ever flourish the Enchanted Isle. lExttmt. 

EpiLOGtm. 

GAllaots, by all good signs it does appear. 
That Sixty seven's a very damning year. 
For Knaves abroad, and for ill Poets here. 

AmODg the Muses there's a geu'ral rot. 
The RhymJDg Monsieur, and the Spanish Plot; 
Defie or Court, all's one, they go lo Pot. 

The Ghosts of Poets walk within this place, 
And haunt us Actors wheresoe'r we pass. 
In Vinons bloudier than King JlieAard't was. 

For (his poor Wretch, he has not much to (ay, 
Bnt quietly brings in his part o' th' Play, 
And begs the favour Co be damn'd to d«r- 
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He MDdB me only like ■ Sh'riff'B Man bei«. 
To let you know the Malefactor's near. 
And that lie meani to die, at Cavalur. 

For if you shou'd be gracious to his Feu, 
Tb' Example, will prove ill to other Meu, 
And you'll be tiouU'd with 'em all agen. 

[No worda which would not with justice be called idle can be expeoded 00 the 
foregoing Vettion. As a comprehensive commentary thereon it is interesting to 
note (bat (he addilions to the original, on which Dryden and Davenant plumed 
. themselves, are wholesale plagiarisms from Calderon's play written twenty years 
earlier, so saji Herman Grimh (fUnJithn Essays, 1S75, p. zo6), who also says, 
with humour, that such is the quality of these additions (hat the two poets laaTea(e 
might well have contended for the honour of having cDn(ributed (be smaller share. 
For the extracts themselves, which Grimm adduces in proof of his assertion, I must 
refer the student to the Essay just mentioned ; the innocence or the guilt of Dryden 
does not here concern us. But Calderon's play does concern us as sharing (accord- 
ing to Grimm) with The Ttsnpcsl and Cymieline a comnion origin. Extracts from 
Grimm's Essay are given in the Smrct of tkt Plot, p. 346.] 



THE VIRGIN QUEEN 

In 1797, F. G. Waldron, an actor, and editor of Tki LUirary Museum, pub. 
lished Tht Vtrgin Qiitm, a drama in Five h.Ct»,' aliempted; to it says on the WkKk- 
•ft^e.'as a Stqueltv Shakispcarr's Timpest.' Prospero's basic in breaking bis SI alT 
and drowning his book seems to have lell a painful impression on Waidron's mind as 
B highly inconsiderate and preDia(ure ad, and (his 'Sequel ' is apparently designed 
to emphasize the moral that it is not safe 10 holla antll you are out of the woods. 

Just before embarking for Milan, Caliban entreats Frospero not to leave him behind, 
— (be prospect of future loneliness appalled him, ' 'custom'd to son With monkies, 
' apes, baboons, I felt not, ere My noble lord came here, its irksomeness.' Ptospero 
accedes to Caliban's pleadings and gives him permission to accompany tbe party to 
Milan. Caliban's gratitude is boundless, and bis olTers profuse to dig for water in (he 
new country whither they are going, lo scoop out a trim cell, to lick Prospero's feet, 
&c. &c. This trust in Caliban's sincerity is Prospero's Second fatal mistake ; his first 
was tbe breaking of his staff and the drowning of bis book, whereby be lost his su- 
premacy and became an ordinary mortal. At tbe moment of leave-taking Ariel 
reveals to Frospero a secret, wliicli be had just learned, to tbe eiTecl that ' the spirit 
' of that foul witch, Sycorax, Who died, ihou know'sl, upon this isle, great sir ! From 
■ (he bltie lake of fite, wherein 'twas plung'd. Will soon be toos'd, till tbe dread day 
• of doom !' but it appears (hat as ' she was native of dark Afric's clime, On earth. In 
' Africk only, can she harm ' ; and Ariel, therefore, adjures Frosixrro not lo touch (hat 
land on his homeward journey. Ariel (hen bids Frospero farewell with the wish (hat 
he were mortal for only one moment that he might ■ distil a tender tear.' 

Once at sea, and released from (be influences of (he magic isle and (he terrors of 
Prospero's power, the coiupiratots, Antonio and Sebastian, return to (heir plottlogs, 
and Caliban's bestial nature reasserts itself, and he longs for vengeance on Prospeto, 
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uid, having been again supplied with liquor bf Stepbano and Trinculo, reiieves hit 
feeling*, aa tbe scene closes, with ihe Tollowing dtuy : 

' I gather'd ripe cluslers or grapes from the viae, 

Then chunp'd 'em, and awili'd 'em, rejoiced so 10 dine; 

Vet, like a dull ass, wax raid, beaten, and jeer'd. 

Of adder, ape, urchin, and goblin afcoT'd ! 

But, liquoT celestial now, plenteous, I quaff, 

At adder, ape, urchin, and goblin can laugh; 

Ho, ho, ho \ ho. bo, ho ! 1 now should not feu^. 

Though Prosper and all bis cuist spirits were here.' 
In the Third Act Sycorax descends on the vessel, brimming with lore for her ' toug- 
'lo« boy,' and with vengeance on Proapcro; she makes Caliban invulnerable, and 
instructs him that be must force the pilot to steer for Africa. Anlonio and Sebastian 
introduce themseivcB to Sycorax and join the plot, which ia ingeniously carried out by 
throwing overboard all the provisions, thus forcing ujion Prospero tbe uncomfortable 
alternative of starving, or of making for the nearest shore, which is Africa. No sooner 
have they arrived on tbe shoresof the latter, than they find Claribel and her husband 
in a plight almost as bod al their own. It appears that Claribel and her husband 
Abdallah are Ihe victims of a witch named Hyrca, a friend of Sycorai, who has 
driven them from Tuois to this region of the coast. The whole family of Prospero 
and of Alonso being thus within the power of tbe two witches, Hyrca and Sycorai, 
the two latter prepare to make the best of their opportunity, after tiiumphaoGy 
announcing that — 

' Love, Pity, Mercy, hence ! Revenge now reigns 1 
Sycorax and Hyrca stalk tbe sanguine plains!' 
Within sight of Prospero his ships are burnt, and Abdallah is told to prepare to be 
thrown into the raging flames; to Prospero, Sycorax expatiates on the multitude of 
choice tortures she has prepared for bim, and winds up with saying that she intends 
Miranda for Caliban, for which Caliban has tbe civility to thank his 'gentle dam.' 
Circumslances are about as dark as can be well imagined for Prospero, whose repent- 
ance over bis folly io prematurely dispensing with bis power is abysmal, when grand 
harmonious music is henrd. Ariel appears and presents to Prospero tbe precious 
book for which he bad ' div'd i' tb' oozy Neptune's bed,' and eke the broken slaJT 
for which he bad ' into Tellus' bosom deeply pierced,' and, when found, bad mended f 
Tbe mere sight of these two treasures in Prospero's hands is quite enough for Syco- 
imx, Hyrca, and Caliban, who, without waiting for the EtafT to be waved or tbe book 
opened, 'go ofThowling, amidst Thunder, &c.' [Please note Ihe shuddering vagne- 
ness of the ' &c.') Ariel, always considerate, had brought up tbe rest of the Aeet, 
which replaced the burnt vessels, and Prospero and Alonso, with their respective 
families, set sail for Italy, leaving behind Antonio and Sebastian, who are destined 
for their crimes to ' echo with their groans on this strange shore, Hyrca's dire shrieks, 
' curst Caliban's fell roar I' Ariel's feelings find expression ia on outburst of song, 
which proclaims that ' From bondage free. Sweet liberty Shall Ariel hence enjoy I I 
'th' bee's quaint cell. Or musk-rose dwell; Upon the Goss'mer toy!' &e. Prospero 
then explains that ' Virtue's our magick-stafT! our book Pure piety ! — with faith who 
' look Thereon may antres vast explore.' A hymn to tbe same effect is then sung 
' by the attendant spirits.' anil the curtain falls. Claribel, I believe, is ' The Virgin 
'Queen.' 
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PLAN OF THE WORK, &c. 
Is this Edition the nttempl it made, to give, in th« shape of Textual Notes, od 
the Mme p*ge with the Text, all the Various Readings of Tke Ttmpest, from the 
First Folio to the latest critical Edition of the play^ theo, aa Commentary, follow 
the Notes which (he Editor has thought wortlif of inseition, Dot ooly for the purpose 
of elucidaliog the text, but at times as illustrafiona of the history of Shakespearian 
criticism. Id the Appendix will be found discussions of subjects which on the score 
of length could not be conveniently included in the Commentary. 

UST OF EDITIONS COLLATED IN THE TEXTUAL NOTES. 

Ths FiKST Folio [F,] 1623 

Thb Second Folio [F,] 1631 

The Third Folio [F,] 1664 

Tub Fourth Fouo [FJ 1685 

RowE (First Edition) [Rowe i] 1709 

RoWE (Second Edition) [Rowe ii] 1714 

Pope (First Edition) [Pope i] 1723 

Pope (Second Edition) [Pope ii} 1738 

Theobald (First Edition) . . . . [Theob. i] 1733 

Theolald (Second Edition) . . . . [Theob. ii] 1740 

Hanmek [Han.] 1744 

Wareurton [Wath.] 1747 

Johnson [Johns.] 1765 

Capell [Cap.] (?) 1766 

Johnson and Stebvens [Siecs. '73] 1773 

Johnson and Steevens [Steev. '78] 1778 

Johnson and Steevens [SleeT, '85] 1785 

RanN [Rann] (?) 1786 

Malonb [Mai.] 1790 

Steevens [Steev.] 1793 

Reed's Steevens [Vai. '03] 1803 

Reed's Steevens [Var. '13] 1813 

Boswell's Mai«ne [Var.] 1821 

Knight [Knl.] 1841 

Collier (First Edition) [Coll. i] 1842 

Halliwbll (Folio Edition) . . . . [Hal,] 1853 

SiNCER (Second Edition) . . . . [Sing, li] 1S56 

DvcE (First Edition) [Dyce i] 1857 

Collier (Second Ediliot)) , . . . [Coll. ii] 1858 

R. Grant White (First Edition) . . [Wh. i] 1858 

STAtreiTON [Sta.] (?) 1859 

Cambridge (Clark and Glover) . . [Cam.] 1863 

Globe (Clark and Wright) . . . [GIo.] 1864 
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Keightley [Kdj] 1864 

CuAKLEs uid Mart Cowden-Clarke [Qarke] (?) 1S64 

Dyce (Second Edition) [Dyce ii] 1866 

William Aldis Wright (ClarendoH 

Press Stria) [^Vrt] 1874 

Dyce (Third Edition) [Dyce iii] 1875 

Collier (Third Edition) . . . . [Coll. iii] 1877 

Hudson . . . . [Hudi.] 1S79 

R. Grant White (Second Editioo) . . [Wh. ii] 1S83 

Cambriiwe (TTiird Edition, W. A. 

Wright) [Cam. in] 1891 



Rev. J. M. Jefhson 1864 

Rev. John Hunter (im^Tmuw' j'lrrwj) 1870 

W. J. R01.KE 1871 

J. S. PHiLLfons {TAt Xu^iy EMtiim) 1S76 

J. M. D. Mkiklejohk 1SS9 

K. Deighton 1889 

Rev. D. Morris (Cb//j>u' i'Bf/ui C/aiJiVi) n. d. 

The last seven editions I have cot collated bejood refening 10 ttein in dispnted 
passngcs. The same is to a large extent true of Ihe Third Cambridge Edi/ion ; lay 
vork of collation was finished when tlie volume conlaining this play was issued. 
The text of Sbakespeaie. esj)ecially in The Tempest, has become, within the last 
twenty-five years, so settled, that to collate editions which have appeared within these 
years is a work of supererogation. The case is different with the Second and Third 
Editions of editors like DvcE, Colliek, Grant White, and W. Aldis Wright, 
wherein it will always prove interesting to note the effect of time in modj^og their 
opinions. 

In the Textual Notes the symbol Ff indicates the agreement of the Second, 
Third, and Fouth Folios. 

The omission of the apostrophe in the F,, a peculiarity of that edition, is not gen- 
erally noted. 

Nor is notice taken of the Hist Editor who adopted the modem spelling, or who 
substituted commas for parentheses, or changed 7 to !. 

The sign + indicates the agreement of Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, War- 
BORTON, and JOHNSON. 

When WARnuRToN precedes Hanmer in the Textual Notes, it indicates that 
Hanmer has followed a suggestion of Warburton's. 

The words it eel. after any rending indicate that it a the reading of all othet 
editions. 

The words et seq. indicate the agreement of all subsequent editions. 

Tiie abbreviation (j»ij.) indicates that the reading is substantiaily given, and that 
immaterial variations in spelling, punctuation, or stage .directions are disregarded. 

An Emendation or Conjecture which is given in the Commentary is not repeated 
in the Teitual Notes unless it has been adopted by a subsequent editor ; nor is eonj. 
added to any name in the Textual Notes unless the name happens to be that of an 
editor, in which case iis otnission would be misleading. 
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AbaorptioD of ii aio 

" of if 366 

" of / 73 

<• of the Definite Aiticte, 

30. S3. "31 

Abboired Elave 73 

Aches, proDondBtioD of ■ ■ 76 

Admire, iU Latin nie . . . . 34S 

Advance tbioe eye 83 

Agttio, or tgainst Si 

Alone — along 227 

Ambition cannot pierce . . . . II5 

And "and that too 12G 

Aod-if 108 

And ~ therefore 50 

Anthooio or Antonio . . . . 31 

A^eis S9 

Ariel, criticisnis od 376 

AiioMo's tempest 3ZI 

As at that time 31 

As omitted 364 

Aspersion 

At' nottrils 

Attached 

Attraction into the fingnlpr . . 1S4 

Aureliii et Isabellt 307 

Ayrer, Jacob 324 

Azured 336 

Backward, ■ noim 39 

Badge 361 

Barnacles 239 

Bat-lbvtiiig to8 

BatbuiBt, on the Date . . . . 39S 

Bede, Cuthbert, on Eari? Play-biU 378 

BeU, OD Source of Plot . . . . 341 

Bemocked-at Maba 183 

Sermoothes 55 

Berries, water with , . . , 71, 314 



Blasphemy, its more general (^pli- 
cation 17 

Blue-eyed 61 

Boil within thy sIlhU . . . . 238 

Bore-spritt 53 

Books of magic 167 

Bosky 204 

Both, peculiar use of . . . . 83 

Brae, on Florio's Montaigne . . 393 

Brevity of tlie play, its cause . , 371 

Broom-groves 201 

Brother, a monosyllable . . . . 333 

Browning, Caliban upon Stttbos . . 386 

Bryan, Geoige, in Germany . . 345 

Bmnbard 1 37 

But ever 47 

But — otherwise tban, except 41, 84 

But', with absorption of def. art . . 53 

Butt 44 

By and by 173 

By'r 174 

Calderon's Comedy 346 

Caliban, criticisms on . . . . 379 

" bis appearance . . . . 65 

" bis language . . . . 67 

" " 'hobgoblin'.. 380 

Calibia 3 

Campbell, on the Play . . . - 356 

Candied 130 

Canker 332 

Cannot, pronondatioil of . . . , 353 

Capable — in^ressible . . . . 74 

Capell, on Date 276 

" on Source of Hot . . . . 307 

Caro, on Plot 348 

Carri^e 232 

Cant 118 

Catch 170 
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Cat o' monntAin Z31 

Cbalmen, on Date . . . . 377, aSo 

" on dead iDdian . . . . 278 

Cbsjnu crack not 331 

ChastiM, ils leccnt 361 

Chat 119 

CherubiD 45 

Chest 349 

Cfaough 119 

Clarke, C.-C, on Prospero.. .. 367 

Cohn, on The Fair Sidta . . . . 341 

Cold i' ibe mouth— to die . . 19 

Coleridge, on Ariel 376 

" on Caliban . . , . 380 

" on Miranda . . . . 370 

Collier, on Date 396 

" onTkcInchanied Iiland .. 315 

Collins quoted by Waiton , . . . 308 

Cotnposinl 51 

Condnct — conductor . . 259 

Confederates 41 

Confine into 63 

Consciences, sing, and pin. pro- 
nounced alike 120 

Control — confiite 87 

Convulsions 231 

Corollary 193 

Correspondent 63 

Costume 354 

Craba .138 

Crack not, cbanns 231 

Creature, a collective noon . . . . 24 

Crisp — curling 209 

Cry it 43 

Cuerpo Santo 51 

^ and < Rnal, confounded .. .. 52 

Daniel, Time Analyns . . . . 35 1 
Dare, in subj., cominon b Historical 

Plays l6s 

Dash — omitted words 17 
Daughter, a trisyllable . . .247 

Dead Indian 128 

Dear, its meaning 103 

Deboshed 164 

Decked 45 

Deighlon, on Date 398 

Demand — ask 43 



Demi-pnppeU 335 

Destiny llS 

Devour their reason 248 

Dirrill, on Date 379 

Distinctly- sepantely . . . . 52 

Ditty 83 

Doit 138 

Double omiparatiTe . . 35, 87 

Doubts ditcoveiy there . . 115 

Douce, on Date 279 

DowdeD, on the Play . . . . 364 

Dowle 183 

Drake, on Witchcnift . . . . 388 

Drink the air 344 

Drolleries 176 

Dry for sway . . . . 4I 

Dtyden, on Caliban . . ■ • 379 

Dryden's Version 389 

Dnke'g Son, an Mnilted character . . 36 

Duration of Action 351 

Dyce, on Dale 39$ 

t and d final, confounded ■ . . ■ 53 

Ecstasy 186 

■ed, its omission . . . . 37, 45 

Eld'st, pronunciation of . . 353 

Elmo, Saint 51 

Elze, on Dale 300 

Endeavour, its Shakespearian tise . . 106 

Engine 106 

Estate — bestov 305 

Ethical Dative 56 

Every, its former oae . . . . 21S0 

Ev'r instead of fer 248 

Eye of green 98 

Fadom 83 

Fair Sidea, Th4 325 

FaithfiU ShcpMfrdat, imitation in 

T-Af SI. 349 

Fearfull , . , 89 

Featly 79 

Fellow — companion . , . . 161 

Fellowly 339 

Five for one 179 

Flat-long 108 

Flesy, on Date . . . . 399, 301 

" on Heoslowe's CWn . . 394 
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Fletcher's Faithful Shephtrdas . 349 

Flote 55 

FoU 158 

Foliot, Tiriatims in diSerent oc^et, 

81, 158, 257 

Foot, my tntw 90 

For — against, for what concerns . . iS 

For — OS regards 55 

Foreheads, low 330 

Forth at vast 70 

Forth-rights 174 

Foule 137 

Foundered igi 

Foyson 106 

Fraught — frMghl 24 

From, without verb of modon . . 30 

Freshness, s« a plural . , . . 98 

Frippery za6 

Full 25 

FunuToll, OD the Flay . . . . 365 

Gaberdine 129 

Garden of Girls 375 

Gamett, on Date 303 

" on the Play . . . . 366 

" on Miranda .. .. 375 

" on Prospero . . . . 369 

Gentle and not fearfull . . . . 89 

Gentleness, a dissyllable . . . . 47 

GiiTord, on Servant -monster . . 283 

Giles, on Miranda 373 

Glasses 56, 255 

Glosses as a singular . . . . 99 

Green-sonr ringlets 235 

Greene's Alphonsus, t» Sonrce of 

Plot 348 

Grimm, on Calderon, and Diyden's 

Version 346 

Halliwell, on Date 297 

Have used for had 45 

Hazlitt, on Caliban 381 

" on the Play , , • • 356 
Heavy used proleptically , , 

Heine, on Miranda 

Henslowc's Utntrs Z94 

Herand, on Prospero . . . . * 367 



Hertzberg, on Date 299 

Hest 157 

Him for ^ 233 

Hint 43 

Holt, on Date 272 

Holy, its (brmer meaning . . . , 239 

Horn, on Ariel 377 

Hours 49 

Hudson, on Date 301 

Hugo, F..V., on the Play , , - - 357 

Hunter, on Aiiosto 320 

" on Chalmers's ' dead Indian ' 391 

" on Florio'l Montaigne 290, 292 

Hymen's lamps I90 

i«™ 47 

Ignorant used causatively • • 239 

Impertinent . . . . . . . 43 

IncbonCed Island, The Ballad . . 315 

Inch-meal 125 

Influence 50 

Infinitive — gennid .. .. 161,227 

Ingram, on Date 300 

In lieu — in conmderation of 42 
Into, after verba of rest, implying 

motion 62 

Into truth by telling of it . . . . 36 

Intransitive verba nsed refleiively . . 265 

" " " transitively 122 

Is, absoiption of 210 

It own 106 

It's 35 

Jack, play the 225 

James 1. portrayed in Prospero . . 305 

Jameson, Mrs, on Miranda . . 370 

Johnson, Dr, 00 the Play , . . . 355 

Jonson's Every Man in his Humour 289 

Jourdan's DUamery . . . . 309 



Kemble, Miss, as Ariel 

" Mr, early Performance of 
7^ Tempest, oiler a Concert . . 

Kemble, Mil F. A., on Miranda . . 
on the Play . . 

Key 

King Stephen 
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Knigfat, OD Dal« 294 

Know ihine own meaniiig . . 74 

Kybe lao 

Ijuub, on Caliban 381 

" on ' one thing ihe did ' . . 60 

" on Sanity of Tnit Ctmut. . 380 

LampedDM, Frospero't Island 

Learning — (eachiog 

Let's alone 

Ijoe-gtove 232 

Uoyd, W. W., on (he plaj . . 36a 

Long healb zc 

Love's Labours Won . . , . a8; 

Lowell, on the Play 36a 

Lush 9S 

Magic books 167 

Maid or made S4 

Main-couiK, try with' .. .. 16 

Malone, on Dat« 274, 380 

" on Greene's A^kofrnt . . 348 

" on Jouidan'a Diietmery . . 308 

Marmazet 138 

Mailer's whistle 12 

Masteis of some Merchant . . 93 

Matilda for Miranda . . . . 211 

Meddle — mingle 25 

Medea's speech in Orid . . 234 

Me, Ethiod Dative 56 

Meet with — counteract . . . . 2zo 

Meissner, an Tki Fair Sidta .. 343 

" on the Plot . . . . 344 

Merchant — meichantmao . . . . 93 

Mcrel; ig 

Meres's PaUadis Tamia . . . . 287 

Might — could 41 

Mine, thine, &c. — pronominal adjec- 
tives 1S5 

Miranda, Criticisms on 

Miss— do without . . . , 66, 97 

Mo 

Moe 

Mole 

Montaigne I04 



Monlignt, on the Flay , , , . 359 

Moody , . 57 

Mooncalf 134 

Moore,on the Benuoolhes . . i 

Mope 259 

Mote better 25 

Most busy lest 144 

Muse — admit« 17E 

Mushrampa 236 

Music 3SI 

Mutiuer 164 

My foot my tutw 90 

Nerves — strength 92 

Nirholson, on Caliban's appearancx 66 

Nobody 170 

Nor inaccurately used for ami or vr 92 

Non-pareill 169 

Not bites 236 

Not doubt 102, 265 

Not know 145 

Nuptial in the Singular , . . . 26; 

Oared 101 

Of— about, concerning . . . . 99 

or after verbalt-in the act of . . 54 

Of— during 14 

Of redundant 25 

Of*>Tesulting from 25E 

Oh ho 72 

OU 75 

Omission of di 107 

" of tie after prepowtion*. . 14 

" of the prepowtion . . S8 

" of the relative . , . . 89 

One thii^ she did . . . . . . 60 

Ooie 58 

Opportune, its accent . . . . 191 

Or ere 24 

Out-complete 28 

Ovid 234 

Owe 83 

Pageant . . 212 

Painfull 142 

PaiM S6 
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PulaUha 3 

FasMoa ta the; 333 

Fus of p>K 32S 

P«lch 166 

Phillpotts, OD CaliUn . . • ■ 383 

" on Date 301 

" OD the Play . . ■ ■ 364 

PbccDix 176 

Ked 166 

I^uta 13S 

Koued and twilled btims . . . . 195 

Plantation 104 

Plural of word! ending in j 49 

Plural Eutject preceded by Bti%. verb 13 

Point,to 51 

F<uson to worke a great time after 1S6 

Pole-clipt 203 

Poor-john 128 

Pope, Thomas, in Gennany . . 345 

Present, a mitpiint for temfeit . . 14 

('rinceu 30 

Probable 260 

Professes 10 petsuade . . . . II3 

Prolepsis Ito 

Fionominal adjectiTet . . . • 1S5 

Piospero, ciitidsms on . . . . 366 

Protpero portrays James I. . . 305 

Provision or prevision . . . . 36 

Putter out of five for one . . . . 179 

Quaint SI 

Quality 67 

Rabble 193 

Rabelais, parallelisms in . . . . 15 

Race ^ natore 74 

Rack 313 

Rale — estimation lot 

Red-plague 75 

Reeling ripe 363 

Remember— commemorate . . 83 

Remembrance as a plural . . . - 253 

Remorse 340 

Renitn, Calitan, a philtaophUttl 

dranta 383 

Renown 353 

Require, iti former meaning . . 337 

Retire me . 365 



'EX 463 

Retrospective namtioii . . . . 33 

Revels Accounts . . . . 380, 395 

Rhyming couplets 156 

Rich, Newes from Virginia . . 349 

Rid 75 

Ringlets, green-sour . . . . 335 

RoaierB 14 

Rocky-hard 203 

Ruskin, on the Play . ■ ■ . 363 

Russell, E. R., on 'Pnxpeia . . 367 

Sack 134 

Saint Ehno's &re 51 

Sanctimonious 190 

Sans 35 

ScameU 138 

Schlegel, on Ariel 377 

" on Caliban . . ■ ■ 3S0 

Score 351 

Scorvy 130 

Seiaxghiber 3 

Sensible — senMtive 107 

Servant-monster 162 

" " in Sttrthtlemtte 

Fair 373 

Setebos 76 

She used for ktr 169 

Should he leain our language . . 131 

Should ^ ought Ill 

" "Would 1%Z 

Siddoos, Mrs, first Shakespearian 

performance as Ariel . . . . 378 

Sidta, Tht Fair 325 

Single 86, 359 

■Singular by attraction . . . . 184 
Singular verb preceding plural iub- 

i=" ' <3 

SkoCtowe, on Ariel 377 

" 00 Caliban . . 381 

Solemnised, the accent of . . . . 365 

Somers's shipwreck 309 

Sometimes or sometime .. 171 

Sott . . 100 

Sot 168 

Southwest, a 69 

Spirit, a monosyllable . . . . 63 

s sound in sii^lar — plural ■ . 49 

t substituted for jf 63 
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Stale 311 

Sundard 163 

Standing water 113 

Staring S3 

Stepbano, accent of 4 

Sterling'* Z>dRM 311,184 

Still-Tcxt BennootbM . . 55 

StockfUb 166 

Stomach — cooiage 46 

Storer 194 

Stracher, Sir Edward, on Ariel . . 379 

" William 313 

Strai^l; 189 

Strong, applied to Witcfaei . . . . afis 

Subtlety 245 

Si^geitian II3 

Sottaioing 54 

^rcorax, the """"tng of . . . . 58 

Taborer 173 

Talking— uying lOO 

Teen 30 

Tell-connt gS 

Temperance 97 

Ten tides, the wadung of . . . . 19 

Tbat, its msertion and omixiaa . . S4 

" replaced bj wAick . . . . I z6 

" -»o that . . ■ . 35. *oS 

" -that which 168 

The, omitted after prepodlioni . . 14 

Tbe which 43 

Third of mine own life . . . . 1S7 

Thou'rt 75 

Thou and ^m .. .. 33. S6 

Tides, the washing of ten . . . . 19 

Tieck, on Dale 303 

" on Jacob Aycer . . . . 324 

Tiltmaon, on Plot 342 

To, omitted and imeited . . . . 159 

Too much 133 

Trsiupotition of indefinite article . . 308 
" of wordt . . 54. 1 89 
Truh for oti 
Trembling 
Trice .. 
TnckMf 
TriBe .. 
Tt«ll .. 



Trtie 

Trvt Declaratim, &c, j4 . . 
•• RtpoTiory, &c., A . . 
Trtith by telling of il 
Try with' main comae 
Twenty — indefinite number 
Twilled brimi 
Tniberrille, at a Source of Hot . 

Under the line 

UtencU, its accent . . 

Variation in the Folios 
Vul, for that 
Verily 

Verplanck, 00 Date 
Vertue's MS . . 
Wrfwt QtiefH, 7Tu . . 
Visit — inspect, wamy 
VisitM 

Wager 

Waldron, The Krgin Qitem 

Wallets of flesh 

Warburton, on Plot . . 

Ward, A. W., on CalibMi , 

Warton's leference to CoUina 

Washing of ten tides 

Water with berries in'l 

Ways, come on your 

Weak Endings 

Weak masters 

What 

What in elliptical phrases ■■ any 

When, an expression of impatience 

Whether, contracted mAt'er 

Which, of he, or Adrian 

Which, the , . 

Which- that 

While'er 

Whist 

Whistle, the Master's 

White, R. G., on Date 

" " onthePlaj. 
H%t for wiam 
Who haling into truth 
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Wlio, with iiratiooBl nDlecedeat 

Wicked as ■ causative 

Wild waves whist . . 

Wilson's ChtcrfiUl Ayrts 

Wilson, D., OD Caliban 

Windring 

Wink be}^ind 

Wise, or wife 

Witchcraft . . 

With', absorption of article 

Wxih-apud 



Without her power i 

Woe, I am 3 

Worm I 

Wrangle s 

Wright, W. A., on Date . . . . 3 

Varely 

Year, a diuyllable 

You, and thou . , . - 23, 340, s 

You were, as a monosjUable . . 1 
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